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THE  BROSS  FOUNDATION 

L879,  the  late  William  BroBs  of  Chicago,  lieutenant- 
lor  of  Illinois  in  1866-1870,  desiring  to  make  some 
rial  of  his  son,  Nathaniel  Bross,  who  had  died  in 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  *^  Trustees  of 
forest  University,"  whereby  there  was  finally  trans- 
to  the  said  Trustees  the  sum  of  Forty  Thousand 
B,  the  income  of  which  was  to  accumulate  in  per- 
f  for  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  at  compound 
(t,  the  accumulations  of  one  decade  to  be  spent  in 
(lowing  decade,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
stion  of  the  best  books  or  treatises  **  on  the  cannee- 
iationj  and  mutual  bearing  of  any  practical  edence^ 
ory  of  our  race^  or  the  fact$  in  any  department  of 
igej  with  and  upon  the  Ohrietian  Beligion.^^ 
is  deed  of  gift  the  founder  had  in  view  ^^  the  religion 
Bible  J  compoeed  of  the  Old  and  New  Tegtaments  of  our 
nd  Saviour^  Je9ti»  Ohriitj  as  commonly  received  in  the 
terian  and  other  evangelical  churchei.'^  His  object 
0  call  out  the  beet  efforts  of  the  highest  talent  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  worlds  to  illustrate  from  science^  or 
partment  of  knowledge^  and  to  demonstrate^  the  divine 
%nd  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures;  andy  fur- 
show  haw  both  Science  and  Revelation  coincide^  and 
5  the  existence^  the  providence^  or  any  or  all  of  the  at- 
\  of  the  one  living  and  true  Q-od^  infinite^  eternal^  and 
geahle  in  His  being^  wisdom^  power,  holiness,  justice, 
m  and  truth.'' 
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At  the  close  of  the  Trust  Agreement,  the  donor  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  various 
authors  might,  ^^  every  ten  year 9^  post  up  the  science  of  the 
world  and  show  how  it  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  Bible^  and 
the  existence  of  Gf-od^'*  and  that  thereby  "  the  gospel  of  our 
blessed  Saviour j  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  glories  of  His  sacrifice 
and  plan  of  salvation^'^  might  be  preached  ^'  to  the  end  of 
time.'' 

The  books  or  treatises  procured  by  either  of  the  methods 
described  below  are  to  be  published  as  volumes  of  what  is 
to  be  known  as  ^^  The  Bross  Library." 

The  gift  thus  contemplated  in  the  original  agreement  of 
1879  was  finally  consummated  in  1890.  The  first  decade 
of  the  accumulations  of  interest  having  closed  in  1900,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bross  Fund  began  at  that  time  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  important  trust. 

The  Trust  Agreement  prescribes  two  methods  by  which 
the  production  of  books  of  the  above-mentioned  character 
is  to  be  stimulated :  — 

A.  The  Trustees  of  the  Bross  Fund  are  empowered  to 
select  able  scholars,  from  time  to  time,  to  prepare  books, 
upon  some  theme  within  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Agree- 
ment, that  would  "illustrate"  or  "demonstrate"  the 
Christian  Religion,  or  any  phase  of  it,  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Ordinarily,  the  authors  of  these  books  are  requested  to 
deliver  the  substance  of  such  books  in  the  form  of  lectures 
before  Lake  Forest  College,  and  any  of  the  general  public 
who  may  desire  to  attend  them,  such  courses  to  be  known 
as  The  Bross  Lectures. 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  method,  two  writers  have 
already  been  specially  appointed :  — 
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1)  The  Reverend  President  Francis  Landey  Patton, 
[).,  LL.D.,  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
3ee  lectures  on  **  Obligatory  Morality/'  delivered  in 
ce  Forest  in  May,  1908,  are  being  revised  and  enlarged 
the  author  and  will  be  published  in  due  time  by  the 
istees  of  the  Bross  Fund ; 

2)  The  Reverend  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  of 
w  College,  Edinburgh,  whose  lectures  on  **  The  Bible : 

Origin  and  Nature,''  delivered  in  May,  1904,  have 
»dy  been  published  as  a  volume  of  the  Bross  Library. 

)•  The  second  method  for  securing  books  for  the  Bross 

rary  is  as  follows :  — 

)ne  or  more  premiums  or  prizes  are  to  be  offered  dur- 

each  decade,  the  competition  for  which  was  to  be 
own  open  to  **  the  scierUtfic  men^  the  Cfhrietian  phUoeo- 
rs  and  Jd$tarian$  of  all  natione.^* 

Accordingly,  in  1902,  a  prize  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars 
,000)  was  offered  for  the  best  book  fulfilling  any  of 

purposes  described  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
ist  Agreement,  the  manuscripts  to  be  presented  on  or 
:>re  June  1, 1905. 

?he  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Judges  to 
ce  the  award:  the  Reverend  George  Trumbull  Ladd, 
3.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Yale  Uni- 
sity;  Alexander  Thomas  Ormond,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
»fessor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  and  the 
rerend  George  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
\OT  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  Oberlin 
lege. 

.^he  authorship  of  the  various  essays  was  not  known 
he  judges  until  after  the  award  was  made,  the  under- 
led  having  been  the  custodian  of  the  sealed  envelopes 
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containing  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  respective 
manuscripts. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  has  unanimously  awarded  the 
Bross  Prize  of  1905  to  the  essay  entitled  ^'  The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament,''  which  is  now  issued  as  Volume 
III  of  the  Bross  Library. 

The  next  Bross  prize  will  be  offered  about  1915,  and 
will  be  announced  in  due  time  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Bross 
Fund. 

The  Trust  Agreement  requires  that  once  in  every  thirty 
or  fifty  years  (according  as  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  may 
decide  at  the  time)  the  entire  sum  of  simple  interest  accu- 
mulated during  the  previous  decade  is  to  be  offered  as  a 
single  premium  or  prize  for  a  competition  similar  to  the 
one  which  has  just  been  completed. 

RICHARD  D.  HARLAN, 

Freaident  of  Lake  Fortit  College. 
Lake  Eorsbt,  Illinois, 
notembeb,  1906. 
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tiumka  of  the  author  are  due»  in  the  flmt  place, 
be  TmateeB  of  Lake  Forest  CoU^^,  and  to  the  ad- 
ators  acting  on  their  behalf »  who,  in  their  generoeity, 
awarded  to  this  book  the  monifioent  prize  at  their  dis- 
1  from  the  Bross  Fond.  It  is  right,  however/to  say, 
although  the  present  volume  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
B  the  Bross  PruBe,  it  was  not  for  the  Bross  PrijEe,  or 
thouj^t  or  knowledge  of  the  same,  that  the  book  was 
isn.  But  for  a  long-standing  promise  to  the  English 
ishers,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  would  have  been  written 
L  The  book  was  sent  to  press  in  the  beginning  of 
year,  and  the  delay  in  its  publication  has  been  due 
sipally  to  the  afterthought  of  submitting  it  in  proof  to 
judgment  of  the  Bross  Prize  arbiters.  The  author  is 
ly  sensible  of  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  in  so 
Qy  meeting  his  wishes  in  this  matter  at  inconvenience 
lemselvea. 

Ihe  book  in  one  sense  is  not  new,  but  represents,  as 
probably  be  evident  from  its  perusal,  the  gathering 
if  thought,  reading,  and  formation  of  opinion  on  its 
9Ct,  going  as  tai  back  as  the  days  of  the  old  Colenso 
Samuel  Davidson  controversies,  and  of  the  appearance 
rafs  work  in  1866,  when  the  author's  interest  in  these 
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questions  was  first  thoroughly  aroused — an  interest  which 
has  never  sinoe  flagged.     Much  water  had  flowed  under 
the  bridge  in  the  interval,  and  the  author  entered  on  the 
task  of  putting  his  book  into  shape  with  many  misgivings. 
Still,  now  that  the  work  is  done,  and  apart  altogether  from 
the  material  reward  which  has  so  unexpectedly  oome  to 
him,  he  does  not  r^ret  having  undertaken  it     The  time 
is  past  when  the  discussion  of  Old  Testament  questions 
can  be  left  wholly  to  professional  experts,  who  represent 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  many  points  of  view  necessary  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  this  subject.     The 
conclusions  of  the  critics,  of  whom  personally  the  author 
would  speak  only  with  respect,  force  themselves  on  every- 
one's attention,  and  it  is  a  matter,  no  longer  of  choice,  but 
of  necessity,  to  pay  r^ard  to  their  opinions.     Especially 
for  one  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  theology,  in  whatever 
department,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  possess  some 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  and  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment study,  and  to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
himself  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  Old  Testament  religion 
and  literature  which  he  finds  prevailing  around  him.     The 
judgment  of  such  an  one  may  not  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but,  if  it  is  his  own,  and  has  been  reached  at  the  cost  of 
prolonged  thought  and  study,  the  expression  of  it,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  may  not  be 
without  help  to  others  working  their  way  through  similar 
perplexities. 

The  standpoint  of  the  present  book  can  be  readily 
understood  from  a  survey  of  the  Table  of  Contents,  or  from 
reading  the  sketch  of  its  scope  at  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter.  Those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  a  wholesale 
denunciation  ol  critics  and  of  everything  that  savours  of 
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■n  win  be  dimppointad.  The  aaihor  is  not  of  the 
a  thet  nmoh  good  is  aooompliehed  bj  the  yiolent  end 
rimineting  efleeults  on  the  oritios  ■ometimea  indulged 
rtaj  exeellent  men.  The  case  which  the  oritioe 
it  nrast  be  met  in  a  calm,  temperate,  and  adholarly 
f  it  ia  to  be  dealt  with  to  the  satiafaotion  of  thooght- 
ixiatian  people.  On  the  other  hand,  thoee  who  come 
I  book  expecting  to  find  in  it  agreement  with  the 
da  and  reanlta  of  the  reigning  critical  schools  wiU 
Aj  be  not  less  disappointed.  The  author  has  here 
tion.  With  the  best  wiU  in  the  world  to  accept 
f«r  new  H^t  criticism  may  have  to  throw  on  the 
ire  and  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  has  to 
B  that  his  study  of  the  critical  derelopmenta — ^now 
sr  thirty  years — ^has  increasingly  convinced  him  that. 
Biblical  students  are  indebted  to  the  critics,  and  to 
Testament  sdenee  generally,  for  valuable  help,  the 
Vellhausen  hypothesiB  now  in  the  ascendant  is, 
r  in  its  methods  nor  in  its  results,  entitled  to  the  un- 
sd  confidence  often  claimed  for  it  He  is  persuaded, 
)  contrary,  that  it  rests  on  erroneous  fundamental 
ilea,  is  eaten  through  with  subjectiyity,  and  must, 
ried  out  to  its  logical  issues  —  to  which,  happily, 
nany  do  not  carry  it  —  prove  subversive  of  our 
ian  faith,  and  of  such  belief  in,  and  use  of,  the 
la  alone  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  living  Church, 
if  this  is  to  be  shown,  it  must,  as  &r  as  one's 
)dge  enables  him  to  do  it,  be  done  thoroughly, 
ith  due  regard  for  aU   really  critically-ascertained 

ing  designed  specially  for  an  English-reading  public, 
ok  is  purposely  cast  in  e  form  as  little  technical  as 
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the  nature  of  the  subject  permits.  Hebrew  words  and  minute 
philological  discussions  are,  as  a  rule,  avoided,  and  where 
English  translations  of  foreign  books  exist,  references  are 
usually  made  to  these.  The  customary  form  of  the  divine 
name,  "  Jehovah,"  is  retained ;  but  in  quotations  authors 
have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own  various  spellings  of  the 
name.  If,  throughout,  a  seemingly  disproportionate  space 
is  given  to  German  writers,  this  is  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  ''Higher-Critical" 
theories  now  in  vogue  had  their  origin  and  elaboration  in 
(Germany,  and  in  Britain  and  America  are  largely  of  the 
nature  of  importation&  One  early  learns  that,  if  these 
theories  are  to  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily,  it  can  only  be 
by  going  at  first  hand  to  the  sources — tapping  the  stream, 
as  it  were,  at  the  fountain-head.  At  the  same  time  the 
Indexes  will  show  that  representative  writers  of  EngUsh- 
speaking  coimtries,  of  different  schools,  have  by  no  means 
been  overlooked. 

In  so  immense  a  field,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  at  a  complete  or  exhaustive 
treatment  of  Old  Testament  questions.  That  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  space,  even  had  the  author  possessed 
the  knowledge  or  ability  qualifying  him  to  undertake  it 
Some  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament — the  Wisdom  litera- 
ture^ for  example— have  had  to  be  left  altogether  untouched. 
The  idea  has  been,  as  &r  as  practicable,  to  concentrate 
attention  on  really  crucial  points,  and  to  make  these 
the  pivots  on  which  the  discussion  of  other  questions  turns 
(see  Appendix  to  first  chapter).  In  handling  so  large  a 
mass  of  material,  and  copying  and  re-copying  so  many 
references,  it  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  utmost  care^  slips 
and  mistakes  should  occur.     The  author  can  only  hope 
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thmb  win  not  prove  in  any  oase  to  be  of  such  magni- 
as  aerionaly  to  affect  the  main  argnment. 
Snoe  the  book  went  to  press  in  the  spring,  no  small 
nt  of  literature  has  appeared  to  which  it  would  be 
sating  to  refer.  Allusion  may  here  only  be  made  to 
|[ipearance  of  a  valuable  work  by  Professor  W.  Lotz,  of 
igen,  entitled  Da$  AUe  Testament  und  die  Wissenscha/t, 
which,  in  parts,  the  treatment  in  these  pages  may  be 
ared.  It  would  be  endless  to  specify  articles  and 
Ueta.  Professor  James  Bobertson,  of  Glasgow,  has 
ibuted  to  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the  periodical 

Wardi  two  interesting  papers  on  "The  Beginnings 
ebrew  History  and  Beligion'';  and  Professor  B.  D. 
>n,  of  Princeton,  has  completed  in  July  and  October 
vluable  articles  on  "Boyal  Titles"  in  the  Princeton 
^cgiwl  Bemew.  The  October  article  is  specially  devoted 
le  statements  of  Dr.  Driver  on  the  use  of  royal  titles 
be  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Three  papers 
Professors  Driver  and  Kirkpatrick  on  The  Higher 
nam  have  been  published,  aiming  at  the  removal  of 
moeptiona  In  his  Biblieche  Theologie  dee  AUen  Testa- 
I  Stade  has  re-stated  his  views  on  the  religion  of  Israel 
ore  systematic  form. 

^ith  these  remarks,  the  book  must  be  left  to  its  own 
ion.     The  author  entertains  no  over-sanguine  expecta- 

as  to  its  effect  on  general  conviction,  but  he  is  not 
3ut  hope  that  it  may  at  least  rouse  to  reflection  some 
have  given  too  easy  an  assent  to  current  theories, 
ly  because  they  are  the  theories  of  the  hour.  He  has 
rish  to  be  ultra-dogmatic  on  any  point  Time  may 
ustify  all  his  conclusions ;  but  he  has  the  strong  per- 
on  that,  when    the   day  for  summing-up  comes — if 
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ever  raoh  amTes — ^ihe  positiona  into  which  men's  minds 
wiU  be  disposed  to  settle  will  be  found  much  nearer  those 
adTOcat^d  in  these  pages  than  they  will  be  to  those  of  the 
advanced  Wellhaasen  school     The  fatore  will  show. 

The  Yolome,  it  will  be  obserredi  has  been  amply  fitted 
with  Tables  of  Contents,  Indexes,  and  cross-references  in 
footnotesL  These  shonld  make  the  task  of  consulting  its 
pages  oomparatively  easy,  and  should  lighten  somewhat 
the  impression  of  abstruseness  created  by  certain  of  its 
chapters.  The  author's  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the 
Bev.  J.  IL  Wilson,  RD.,  Highbury,  London,  and  to  George 
Hunter,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  for  valuable  aid  in  the  oonectioa 
of  the  proofs. 
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CHAPTEB  I 

fntto^uctors:  Xtbc  pcoWem  Stated 


**!  hare  been  obliged  to  bettow  the  giMtait  unoimt  of  kbonr  w  a 
hitherto  entiiely  nnworked  field,  the  inyeetigation  of  the  inner  oonetita- 
tion  of  the  leperate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  eid  of  the  Hi^lMr 
Oritioilm  (a  new  name  to  no  Homanift)."— Kiohhobv. 

"  It  !■  tnie  that  the  present  destmotiTe  prooeedings  in  the  department 
of  Old  Testament  oritioinn,  which  demand  the  oonstmction  of  a  new  edifloe, 
are  qnite  fitted  to  oonftiss  eonscienoee  and  to  entan^e  a  weak  faith  in  all 
kinds  of  temptation.  I(  howoTer,  we  keep  fast  hold  in  this  labyrinth  of 
the  one  tmth,  Ohrittui  vin  ruumsoU^  we  hare  in  our  hands  Ariadas's 
thread  to  lead  ns  ont  of  it "— Dujtsboh. 

Wellhansen  *'has  identified  himself  with  that  'so-ealled  eiitidsm* 
(Bwald's  phrassology)  whioh  has  'giren  up  Mosee  and  so  nraoh  that 
is  ezoellent  besides,'  and  whioh  leads  on  directly  to  the  oontemptiioiis 
rq'eotion  of  the  Old  Testament^  if  not  also  of  the  New  (agaio,  Ewald's 
phraseology).  **--Ohxtitx. 

**  Brroneons  eritioiim  cannot  be  oorreoted  by  dogmatie  tiiedlogy,  bat 
only  by  a  better,  more  ssarohing,  and  len  prejudiced  criticism.''— Ottlbt. 
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INTBODUCTOBT:  THE  PBOBLEM  STATED 

When  we  speak  of  a  problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  what 
do  we  mean  ?  What  is  the  problem,  and  how  does  it  arise  ? 
A  consideration  of  these  questions  will  form  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  subsequent  discussiona 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us,  in  opening  our  inquiry, 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  Old  Testament,  though  on 
this  point  idso,  as  between  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics, 
a  few  questions  might  arise.    By  the  term  is  here  under- 
stood, in  brief,  that  collection  of  Scriptures  which  now 
forms  the  first  part  of  our  ordinary  Bibles,^ — ^which  the  Jews 
technically  divided  into  ''the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the 
(holy)  writings,**' — ^which  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke 
of  as  "^  the  Scriptures,"  •  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  *  "  the  oracles 
of  God,"  *  "  the  sacred  writings,"  *  and  umf  ormly  treated  as  the 
*Qod-inspired"  ^  and  authoritative  record  of  Ood's  revelations 
to,  and  dealings  with.  His  ancient  peopla^    This  ^elds  a 
first  regulative  position  in  our  study.    It  may  be  laid  down 
as  axiomatic  that,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others,  these 
ancient  Scriptures  can  never  have  less  value  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  they  had  for  the  Church's  Master — Christ 

'  Thii  ezdiidet  the  Apooiypha.  On  the  name  itself  Biahop  Weeteott 
tiyi:  "The  eetablishment  of  dhriBtiaiiity  gave  at  once  a  distinct  nnitj  to 
toe  fonner  dispensation,  and  thus  St  rani  oonld  speak  of  the  Jewish 
SoriptQies  by  tiSe  name  which  they  haye  always  retained  sinoe,  as  the  '  Old 
TnUiDent'  or  'Coyenant'  (2  Cor.  iii.  14).  ...  At  the  close  of  the  aeoond 
MBtoiy  the  terms  ' Old '  and  '  New  Testament'  were  already  in  common 
m'^Ths  BibU  in  au  Church,  p.  5. 

*0L  Luke  xzir.  44:  "In  the  law  of  Moees,  and  the  prophets  and 
flit  Malms.- 

"^Uttt  zzi  42 ;  Lnke  zziy.  27.  «  Rom.  L  2. 

*Bom.  iiL2.  •2Tim.  iiLlS. 

»2Tim.iiL16.    Of.  2  Pet  i  21. 

*lhtt  y.  IS ;  zy.  8,  6 ;  zxii  29,  81,  82 ;  Luke  zziy.  27 ;  John  z.  85, 
<te>  See  Note  A  on  the  Jewish  Canon. 
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Himself.     Believing  scholars  of  all  standpoints  may  be 
trusted  to  agree  in  this.^ 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
Naturally  there  are  many  problems,  but  our  title  indicates 
that  the  .problem  we  have  now  in  view  is  that  which  arises 
peculiarly  from  the  course  of  recent  criticism.  That  problem 
will  be  found  large  and  complex  enough  to  occupy  us  in 
this  volume,  and,  as  going  to  the  root  of  a  believing  attitude 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  be,  for  the  present  moment,  the  fundamental 
and  essential  ona  In  this  chapter  we  shall  seek  to  convey 
as  dear  an  idea  as  we  can  of  where  we  conceive  the  erux 
of  this  Old  Testament  problem  to  lie,  and  shall  indicate 
generally  the  lines  to  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  it. 

L  Thk  Problem  Twofold:  Bbuqious  and  Litsrabt 

The  problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  as  it  presses  on 
the  Church  from  various  sides  at  the  present  hour,  may  be 
said  to  be  twofold.  First,  and  most  fundamentally,  the 
question  raised  by  it  is — How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
religion  which  the  Old  Testament  embodies,  and  presents  to 
us  in  its  successive  stages,  as  respects  its  nature  and  origin  ? 
Is  it  a  natural  product  of  the  development  of  the  human 
spirit,  as  scholars  of  the  distinctively  ^modern"  way  of 
thinking— Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  the  like* — 
allege ;  or  is  it  something  more — a  residt  of  special,  super- 
natural revelation  to  Israel,  such  as  other  nations  did  not 
possess?  Then  second.  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
literature  itself,  or  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Old 
Testament,  as  respects  their  age,  origin,  mode  of  composition, 
trustwortMness,  and,  generally,  their  connection  with  the 
religion  of  which  they  are  the  monuments  ? 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  second  of  these 
questions  had  no  necessary  relation  to  the  first  Nothings 
it  may  be  plausibly  argued,  depends,  for  the  decision  of 
the  supernatural  origin  of  the  religion,  on  whether  the 

^  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  says :  "The  Bible  of  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time 

was  practically  oar  Old  Testament  For  as  its  supreme  sanotion  is  that 
which  it  denved  from  Christ  Himself.  .  .  ,  What  was  indispensable  to 
the  Redeemer  mast  always  be  indispensable  to  the  redeemecL"— iMfm 
CrUicism,  p.  11. 

*  See  below,  pp.  12  it 
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Pentateuch,  as  we  have  it,  ifi  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  or  is 
made  up  of  three  or  four  documents,  put  together  at  a  late 
date;  or  at  what  period  the  Levitical  law  was  finally 
codified ;  or  whether  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  work  of  one, 
or  two,  or  of  ten  authors;  or  whether  the  Psalms  are 
pre-ezilic,  or  post-exilic,  in  origin.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen  more 
fully  later,^  the  dependence  of  the  literary  criticism  on  the 
religious  theory  is  really  very  dose.  For,  if  it  be  true, 
as  every  fair  mind  must  admit,  that  there  are  many 
scholars  who  succeed,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in  com- 
bining the  acceptance  of  the  main  results  of  the  critical 
hypoUiesiB  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  its  advanced  form, 
with  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of  supernatural  revelation 
in  Israel,  and  in  the  culmination  of  that  revelation  in 
CShrist;  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  case  of  others,  and 
these  pre-eminently,  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  phrase,  **  The  Founders 
of  Criticism,"  the  decisions  arrived  at  on  purely  literary 
questions, — ^the  date  of  a  psalm,  e,g.,  the  genuineness  of  a 
passage,  or  the  integrity  of  a  book, — are  largely  controlled 
bv  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  and  course  of  development 
m  the  religion;  and,  with  a  different  theory  on  these 
subjects,  the  judgments  passed  on  the  age,  relations,  and 
historical  value,  of  particular  vrritings,  would  be  different 
alsa  This  dependence  of  many  of  the  conclusions  of 
criticism — by  no  means,  of  course,  all — on  the  religious  and 
historical  standpoint  is  practically  admitted  by  Wellhausen, 
when  he  declares  that  ''it  is  only  within  the  region  of 
religious  antiquities  and  dominant  religious  ideas  —  the 
r^on  which  Vatke  in  his  Bihlisehe  Theologie  had  occupied 
in  its  full  breadth,  and  where  the  real  battle  first  kindled — 
that  the  controversy  can  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue."* 

It  is  the  perception  of  this  fact  and  of  its  results  which 
affords  the  explanation  of  the  very  genuine  disquiet  and 
perplexity  which  undeniably  exist  in  large  sections  of  the 
C9iurch  as  to  the  tendency  and  outcome  of  recent  develop- 

>Seebdow,  pp.  ISff. 

*  Bid.  €f  Itrael,  p.  12.  On  Vatke,  tee  below,  p.  18.  Graf  alio,  the 
pioneer  of  the  new  movement  (see  below,  pp.  I99ff.)»  ^^  his  chief  work,  lays 
■faeae  on  the  faot  that  Pentateaoh  oritioism  waa  boand  to  remain  **  unclear, 
VBoartain,  and  wayering,"  tiU  it  grasped  the  fact  of  the  post-ezilian  origin 
of  the  Levitical  legislation.  To  attempt  to  decide  its  problems  on  mere 
Htsniy  grounds  was  to  move  in  a  "vicious  circle."— G^ssdkic^  J9flcA«r, 
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ments  in  Old  Testament  criticiBm.  From  the  popular  point 
of  view — the  light  in  which  the  matter  presents  itself  to 
the  ayerage  Christian  mind — the  problem  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  simplj  one  of  how  we  are  to  r^ard  the  Bible. 
It  is  not  merely,  as  the  instinct  of  the  humblest  is  quick 
enough  to  perceive,  the  dates  and  authorship  of  books  that 
are  in  dispute  in  these  critical  theories:  it  is  the  whole 
question  of  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  and 
authoritative  record  of  Grod's  historical  revelation  to  man- 
kind. Has  God  spoken,  and  does  this  book  convey  to  us 
His  sure  word  for  our  salvation  and  guidance  ?  Have  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  any  longer  the  value  for 
us  which  they  had  for  Christ  and  His  cUsciples  ?  Or  are 
we  to  concede  to  the  vnriters  of  the  school  above  mentioned, 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  critical  discussions  of  the  past 
century,  the  historical  foundations  of  Old  Testament  revda- 
tion  have  in  the  main  been  subverted?  Must  man's 
changing  and  erring  thoughts  about  God  henceforth  take 
the  place  of  God's  wor£  to  man?  Are  the  erewhile 
'*  lively  oracles  "  of  God  simply  the  fragmentary  remains  of 
a  literature  to  which  no  special  quality  of  divineness 
attaches,  and  is  the  supposed  history  of  revelation  largely 
a  piecing  together  of  the  myths,  l^nds,  and  free  inventions 
of  an  age  whose  circle  of  ideas  the  modem  spirit  has 
outgrown  ?  These  and  like  questions,  that  extensive  body 
of  opinion  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  "modem* 
would  answer  with  an  unhesitating  <'Yes";  it  need  not 
occasion  surprise  if  the  great  mass  of  believing  opinion  in 
the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  meets  such  a  challenge  with 
an  emphatic  ''Ko." 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  position  of  those  who,  at 
the  present  time,  occupy  a  believing  standpoint,  yet  are 
strongly  repelled  by  the  rationalism  which  seems  to  them 
to  inhere  in  much  of  the  prevailing  criticism,  is  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  they  feel  keenly  the 
seriousness  of  the  issues  by  which  they  are  confronted. 
They  seem  to  themselves  to  be  called  to  give  up,  not  only 
those  ideas  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  have  been  nurtured, 
and  with  which  their  tenderest  associations  are  entwined, 
but  the  view  of  the  Bible  that  appears  to  them  to  arise 
from  an  impartial  study  of  its  contents  and  claima  They 
see  the  disintegrating  processes  which  have  wrought  such 
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havoCy  as  they  r^;ard  it,  with  the  Old  Testament,  extended 
to  the  New,  and  with  like  results.^  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  met  by  the  assertion  that  practically  all  competent 
scholarship — believing  and  unbelieving  alike — is  agi^  in 
the  acceptance  of  those  critical  conclusions  about  the  Old 
Testament  which  so  greatly  disturb  theuL  What,  in  the 
"  storm  and  stress  "  of  this  conflict  and  confusion  of  opinion, 
are  those  who  hold  fast  by  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  Life 
for  their  souls  to  do?  General  assurances,  such  as  are 
sometimes  given,  that,  when  they  have  parted  with  the 
greater  part  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  lustorical  substance  of  revelation,  they  will  find  the 
BiUe  a  diviner  book  to  them  than  ever,  do  not  yield  the 
desired  comfort  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  their  per- 
plexity and  resentment,  many  who  feel  thus  should  round 
on  "Higher  Critidsm"  itself,  and  uncompromisingly  de- 
nounce it  as  the  prolific  parent  of  aU  the  mischidf — an 
invention  of  the  Evil  One  for  the  destruction  of  the 
unwary? 

Nevertheless,  this  attitude  of  unreasoning  denunciation 
of  what  is  called ''  Higher  Criticism  "  is  also  manifestly  an 
extreme;  and  the  problem  we  have  to  deal  with,  if  it  is 
to  be  profitably  discussed,  requires  a  clearer  discrimination 
of  issues.  In  particular,  it  cannot  too  early  be  reco^ised 
that  this  is  not,  at  bottom,  a  question  simply,  as  is  too 
commonly  assumed,  between  "Higher  Critics"  and  "Non- 
Higher  Critics."  Questions  of  criticism,  indeed,  enter 
deeply — ^far  more  deeply,  to  our  thinking,  than  many  are 
disposed  to  allow — ^into  the  dispute;  but  it  is  only  to 
confiise  the  issue,  and  is  a  gratuitous  weakening  of  the 
believiDg  case,  not  to  recognise  that  the  real  cleft  goes 
much  deeper— viz.,  into  a  radical  contrariety  of  view  as 
to  the  natural  or  supernatural  origin  of  the  religion  of 
Ismel,  and  that  on  tins  fundamenteu  issue  those  whom  we 
call  "critics"  are  themselves  sharply  divided,  and  found 
ranged  in  opposing  camps.  There  are,  one  must  own, 
few  outstanding  scholars  at  the  present  day  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  in  Britain — ^in  America  it  is  somewhat  difierent— 

*  As  «iunplet  nISnwDM  maj  be  made  to  the  articlet  of  Schmiedel 
fai  tiw  JRnpfc  £iK4Mt  and  to  mch  works,  among  many  others,  as 
O.  Hc^tBMDii't  Ufa  <if  JmUf  and  Wemle's  Beginmnfft  af  ChriiUami^, 
nnmflj  trantlatsd.    OL  below,  p.  478. 
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who  do  not  in  greater  or  less  degree  accept  conclusions 
regarding  the  Old  Testament  of  the  kind  ordinarily  de- 
nominated critical ;  ^  jet  among  the  foremost  are  many  whom 
no  one  who  understands  their  work  would  dream  of  classing 
as  other  than  believing,  and  defenders  of  revealed  religion. 
Such,  among  Continental  scholars,  recent  or  living,  are 
Delitzsch,  Riehm,  Dillmann,  Konig,  Kittel,  Kohler,  Strack, 
Oettli,  Westphal,  Orelli;  in  Britain,  Dr.  Driver,  the  late 
Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Professor  G.  A.  Smith,  and  many 
others :  all  more  or  less  '*  critics,"  but  all  convinced  upholders 
of  supernatural  i^evelation.  This  is  not  a  reason  for  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  their  opinions ;  as  critics  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  far  enough  from  agreeing  among 
themselvea  But  the  attitude  to  criticism  of  so  large  a 
body  of  believing  scholars  may  at  least  suggest  to  those 
disposed  to  form  hasty  judgments  that  there  is  here  a  very 
real  problem  to  be  solved ;  that  the  case  is  more  complex 
than  perhaps  they  had  imagined;  that  there  are  real 
phenomena  in  the  literary  structure  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  the  explanation  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
able  minds,  the  traditional  view  is  not  adequate,  and  foi 
which  they  seem  to  themselves  to  find  a  more  satisfactory 
r>olution  in  some  form  or  other  of  the  critical  hypothesis.* 

^  This  it  tme  eTm  of  so  cautious  a  sdhokr  u  Professor  Junes 
Robertson,  of  Glas^w,  whose  works,  in  a  consenrative  spirit  haTO  doue 
snoh  ezoellent  service.  It  is  Dillmann,  himself  a  pronounoed  critic,  bat 
decided  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  calls  the  "  Hegel- Vatke "  view  of 
relifidoas  deyelopment,  who  speaks  of  Professor  Robertson's  Early  JSeligion 
of  Inxul  as  ** hitting  the  nail  on  the  head"  (AlUesL  Thsol.  p.  69). 
Yet,  as  wiU  appear,  Uie  views  of  Professor  Robertson,  and  those,  saj,  of 
Dr.  Driver,  on  such  subjects  as  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateooh,  the 
gradual  growth  of  legislation,  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  etc,  are  not  in 
principle  so  fiu>  apart  ss  might  appear,  though  Professor  Robertson's  reralta 
are  somewhat  more  positive,  and  the  aeeetU  falls  differentlj.  Of.  Jforly 
Jleligum,  pp.  882  ff.,  882,  420-27. 

'  An  interesting  example  of  how  the  leading  results  of  criticism  may  be 
accepted  by  a  devout  and  intensely  evangelic^  mind  is  furmshed  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  G.  Macgregor,  a  favourite  teacher  of  the  "Keswick"  sohooL 
See  his  tribute  to  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  in  the  Biography  by  his  brother 
(p.  100),  and  the  frequent  references  to  critical  positions  in  his  Messofftt 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Preface  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  It  is  significant 
also  that  the  productions  of  critical  writers  of  believing  tendency,  such  as 
Kdnig  and  Kittel,  are  now  being  translated  and  reproduced  in  conservative 
quarters,  in  refutation  of  the  theories  of  the  more  rationalistic  school. 
Of.  below,  pp.  79,  etc.,  on  Kittel's  pamphlet,  Babylonian  JSxeavatiaiu  amd 
JSarly  Bible  Hittcry,  published,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Wace,  by  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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The  tmtl^  is,  and  the  fact  has  to  be  faced,  that  no  one 
who  stadies  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge  can  help  being,  to    some  extent,  a  ''Higher 
Critic^''  nor  is  it  desirable  he  should.    The  name  has  un- 
fortanately  come  to  be  associated  all  but  ezclusivelj  with 
a  method  yielding  a  certain  class  of  results;  but  it  has 
00    necessary    connection    with    these    resulta    ''Higher 
GritioiBm9'''rightly  understood,  is  simply  the  careful  scrutiny, 
on  the  principles  which  it  is  customary  to  apply  to  all 
literature,  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  with  a 
yiew  to  deduce  from  these  such  conclusions  as  may  be 
warranted  regarding  the  age,  authorship,  mode  of  com- 
position,  sources,  etc.,  of  the  different  boolm ;  and  eyeryone 
who  engages  in  such  inquiries,  with  whatever  aim,  is  a 
''Higher  Critic,"  and  cannot  help  himsell    The  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  names  of  Qod  in  Genesis,  e,g.,  is  a 
fact  to  be  recognised,  whatever  account  may  be  given  of 
it,^  and  the  colktion  and  sifting  of  evidence,  with  a  view 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  is,  so  far,  a 
critical  process.    There  is  nothing  in  such  scholarly  examina- 
tion of  the  Bible,  even  though  the  result  be  to  present  some 
things  in  a  new  light,  which  need  alarm  anyone.    As  the 
world  of  nature  presents  a  different  aspect  to  the  man 
of  science,  still  more  to  the  metaphysician,  from  that  which 
it  does  to  the  common  view  of  sense,  yet  is  the  same  world ; 
so  the  Bible  may  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  to 
the  eye  of  the  trained  critical  scholar,  yet  is  the  same  Bible, 
for  edification^  devotion,  and  instruction  in  the  way  of 
righteousness. 

That  we  may  discharge  our  debt  to  criticism,  even  of 
the  rationalistic  sort,  once  for  all,  let  us  acknowledge  that, 
with  all  its  attenduit  evils,  its  course  has  been  productive, 
under  the  providence  of  Ood,  of  many  benefits,  which  in 
large  measure  counterbalance,  if  they  do  not  outweigh,  these 
evik.  Some  of  the  positive  advances  in  its  course  it  will 
be  our  business  to  notice  hereafter.*  It  is  assuredly  not 
for  nothing  that,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  light  of  the 
best  European  scholarship  has  been  keenly  directed  on  every 
page,  verse,  line,  and  even  word,  of  the  sacred  record.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  criticism,  however  defective  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  full  truth  of  revelation,  have  been 
1  8m  bdow,  p.  IM.  >  See  Mow,  Ohap.  VII.  pp.  196ff. 
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men  of  fine  literary  gifts,  wide  culture,  acute  critical  faculty, 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  nobler  elements  in  the 
religious  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  prophets;  and  the 
resmt  of  their  labours,  as  everyone  must  own,  has  been, 
in  modem  times,  a  wonderful  freshening  of  interest  in 
the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  an  immensely  better  understanding  of  its 
textual  meaning  and  historical  setting.  .  What  student 
of  Old  Testament  history  or  prophecy,  e.^.,  would  willingly 
part  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  works  of  Ewald  ?^  What 
most  rabid  opponent  of  criticism  is  not  ready  to  own  his 
indebtedness,  on  the  linguistic  side,  to  that  dry  old 
rationalist,  Oesenius?  There  is  a  yet  greater  gain.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  direct  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strictest  historical  and  critical  methods  to  tibe 
Old  Testament  has  been  to  bring  out,  as  never  before,  the 
absolutely  unique  and  marvellous  character  of  the  religion 
of  Israel*  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  explain  the 
religious  development  of  Ismel  out  of  natural  factors,  the 
efforts  of  the  critics  have  resulted,  in  the  view  of  many 
of  themselves,  in  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  the 
immense,  and,  on  natural  principles,  inexplicable  difference 
between  the  religion  of  this  obscure  people  and  every 
other.*  Some  may  regard  this  as  a  small  result;  to  us 
it  presents  itself  as  something  for  which  to  be  devoutly 
grateful 

XL  The  Fundamsntal  Issue:  Attitudb  to  thi 
Supernatural 

Still  the  deep  cleft  remains  between  what  we  have 
called  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving  views  of  the  Old 
Testament, — between  the  view  which  admits,  and  the  view 
which  denies,  the  properly  supernatural  element  in  the 
history  and  religion  of  Israel, — and  it  is  not  in  our  power, 

^  "From  another  side/'  wrote  Principal  John  Caimi,  "amataoholftr 
like  Ewald  redressed  the  nnfaimess  of  Schloiermacher  to  the  Ola  Testament, 
and,  with  many  and  great  drawbacks  of  his  own,  asserted  in  his  own  waj 
the  historical  greatness  and  necessity  of  the  Bible  reFelation." — Unbelief 
in  the  BighUtiUh  Century,  p.  280. 

'  See  next  chapter. 

'  This  is  the  argument  pursued,  on  critioal  lines,  in  Lecture  IV.,  on 
*'The  Proof  of  a  Divine  Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,'*  of  ProfeHor 
O.  A.  Smith's  Modem  OrUicitm,  etc 
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neiiher  is  it  our  wish,  to  minimiae  it  We  must  now  approach 
the  subject  more  closely,  and  endeavour  to  fix  with  greater 
precision  where  the  dividing-line  between  the  two  views  lie& 
In  certain  external  respects,  as  in  temple,  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  tha  religion  of  Israel  necessarily  presents  a 
reBomblanoe  to  other  reb'gions.  To  the  eye  of  the  outward 
observer,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  great  historical  religions. 
If  at  the  same  time  it  presents  dififerences,  this  does  not 
of  itself  establish  more  thaji  a  relative  distinction  between 
it  and  othera  Every  religion  has  not  only  a  certain 
resemblance  to  every  other,  arising  from  the  fact  that  it 
if  a  rdigion,  but  has,  moreover,  a  definite  character  or 
physiognomy  of  its  own,  resulting  from  the  different  genius 
of  the  people,  from  the  individucdity  of  its  founder,  or  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  history.  If  now,  however,  we  go 
farther,  and  affirm  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  resemblances, 
atdB  religion  of  Israel  presents  features  which  not  only 
differentiate  it  from  every  other,  but  differentiate  it  in 
meh  a  way  as  to  compel  us  to  ascribe  to  it  an  origin  in 
special,  supernatural  revelation,  we  obviously  take  a  new 
step,  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  justify  by  t^e  most 
cogent  reasons.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  show  that  the 
reugion  of  Israel  is  a  letter  religion  than  others — or  even 
takmg  into  account  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity,  that  it 
ia  the  mad  perfect  of  existing  religions :  for  conceivably  it 
mig^t  be  that,  yet  have  essentially  no  higher  origin  than 
they;  just  as  one  people  may  be  endowed  with  the  artistic, 
or  philosophic,  or  scientific  genius  beyond  others,  —  the 
Greeks,  for  instance,  among  ancient  peoples,  in  art  and 
j^ifloaqphy, — ^without  its  being  necessary  to  postulate  foi 
this  a  supernatural  causa  Most  critics,  even  of  the 
imtioiialistio  order,  will  admit  that  Israel  had  a  genius 
for  rdigion,  and  was  the  classical  people  of  religion  in 
anti^ui^ ;  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  also  of  its  providential 
miflsion  to  humanity,  even  as  Greece  and  Rome  had  their 
vocations  to  mankind.  It  is  a  proposition  different  in  kind 
wbsn  die  origin  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  sought  in  a 
special,  continuous,  authoritative  revelation,  such  as  other 
peoples  did  not  possess.  Here  we  touch  a  real  contrast, 
and,  with  reservation  of  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  word 
*  revelation,"  ^  obtain  a  clear  issua 

^  See  below,  pp.  19  ff. 
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For  now  the  fact  becomes  apparent, — there  is,  indeed, 
not  the  least  attempt  to  disguise  it, — that,  to  a  large  and 
influential  school  of  critical  inquirers — those,  moreover,  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  current  critical 
theories — this  question  of  a  supernatural  origin  for  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  already  foreclosed ;  is  ruled  out  at  the 
start  as  a  priori  inadmissible.  The  issue  could  not  be 
better  stated  than  it  is  by  the  Dutch  scholar  Kuenen  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  his  work,  The  Bdigion  of  Isnul. 
The  chapt^  is  entitled  ''Our  Standpoint/'  and  in  it  the 
principle  is  expressly  laid  down  that  no  distinction  can  be 
admitted  in  respect  of  origin  between  the  religion  of  Israel 
and  other  religions.  "For  us,"  he  says,  ''the  IsraeUtish 
religion  is  one  of  those  religions;  nothing  less,  but  also 
nothing  more."^  This  is,  in  the  style  of  assumption  too 
usual  in  the  school,  declared  to  be  "the  view  taken  by 
modem  theological  science."*  "No  one,"  he  says,  "can 
expect  or  require  us  to  support  in  this  place  by  a  complete 
demonstration  the  right  of  the  modem  as  opposed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  view."'  It  is  an  " ecclesiastical "  view, 
it  appears,  to  assume  that  any  supernatural  factor  is 
involved  in  the  history  or  religion  of  Israel :  the  "  modem  " 
view  rejects  this.  If  any  ambiguity  could  attach  to  these 
statements,  it  would  be  removed  by  his  further  explana- 
tions, which,  in  so  many  words,  exclude  the  idea  that  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  derived  from  "special 
divine  revelation,"  or  are  "supernatural"  in  their  origin.* 
He  puts  the  matter  with  equal  frankness  in  his  work  on 
Prophets  and  Prophecy.  "  Prophecy  is,"  he  tells  us,  "  accord- 
ing to  this  new  view,  a  phenomenon,  yet  one  of  the  most 
important  and  remarkable  phenomena,  in  the  history  of 
religion,  but  just  on  that  account  a  human  phenomenon, 

^  Bdigion  of  Israd,  i.  p.  8.  *  Ibid,  p.  6. 

•  Ibid.  p.  7. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  5,  6.  In  a  Life  of  Kuenen  in  the  Je%oi$h  QuarUriy  Seview, 
Tol.  It.,  bj  Mr.  Wioksteed,  the  Dutch  "modem"  movement,  of  which 
Kuenen  was  a  principal  leader,  is  thus  described.  "It  was  an  attempt  of 
singular  bolduess  and  vigour  to  shake  the  traditions  of  Christian  piety  free 
from  everv  trace  of  supematuralism  and  implied  exolusiveness.  ...  It 
involved  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  orthodox  dogmatics ;  of  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures ;  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Church  as  an  external 
institution ;  and  of  course  it  based  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  our 
affection  and  gratitude  solely  upon  what  history  could  show  that  He,  as  a 
man,  had  been,  and  had  done  for  men  "  (p.  596). 
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prooeeding  from  Israel,  directed  to  Israel''^  And  later: 
*'  So  soon  as  we  derive  a  separate  part  of  Israel's  religious 
life  directly  from  God,  and  allow  the  supernatural  or 
immediate*  revelation  to  intervene  in  even  one  sincle 
point,  so  long. also  our  view  of  the  whole  continues  to  oe 
incorrect  ...  It  is  the  supposition  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment alone  which  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena."'  Quite 
similar  to  the  standpoint  here  avowed  bj  Kuenen  is  that 
of  a  wide  circle  of  leading  scholars  —  of  Duhm,  Well- 
hansen,  Stade,  Smend,  Gunkel,  and  a  multitude  more  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  modem  critical  movement.  We  noted 
above  Wellhausen's  declaration  of  his  identity  in  standpoint 
with  Vatke  —  Vatke  being  a  thorough  -  going  Hegelian 
rationalist  in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Shortly  after  in 
his  book  we  have  the  express  acknowledgment :  **  My  inquiry 
comes  nearer  to  that  of  Vatke,  from  whom  indeed  I  grate- 
fully acknowledge  myself  to  have  learned  best  and  most."' 

This,  then,  quite  unambiguously  stated,  is  the  issue  to 
which  the  religion  of  Israel — and  with  it  Christianity,  for 
in  this  connection  the  two  very  much  stand  or  fall  together — 
is  brought  at  the  present  day.  Yet  the  contrast  drawn  by 
Kuenen  in  the  a1x)ve  passage  between  the  "  modem "  and 
the  "  ecclesiastical "  view,  which  he  announces  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  treatment,  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a 
flagrant  petitio  principii.^  To  assume  beforehand,  in  an 
inquiry  which  turns  on  this  very  point,  that  the  religion 
of  Israel  presents  no  features  but  such  as  are  explicable 
out  of  natural  causes, — that  no  higher  factors  are  needed 
to  account  for  it, — ^is  to  prejudge  the  whole  question; 
while  to  assume  this  to  be  the  only  view  held  by  ''  modern  " 
scholars — ^in  other  words,  to  exclude  from  this  category  men 
of  the  distinction  of  those  formerly  enumerated,  who,  with 

>  FropkeU  amd  Prepheeu  in  Israel,  p.  4. 

*  JhitL  p.  685.  Dr.  John  Miiir,  at  whose  instance  the  work  was  under- 
teken,  oontribiited  an  Introduction  to  the  English  translation.  In  the 
floime  of  this  he  thus  states  Dr.  Euenen's  position :  **  Israelitisli  prophecy 
was  sot  a  fopematoral  phenomenon,  derived  from  divine  inspiration ;  but 
WIS  a  naolt  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  character  attained  by  the 
pfopheU  whose  writinn  hare  been  transmitted  to  us  "  (p.  xxxvil).  From  a 
pnbiialied  letter  of  Knenen's  we  learn  the  interesting  fact,  otherwise 
attested  to  ni^  that  Dr.  Mnir  subseauently  changed  his  opinions,  and 
raeaUed  from  drcnlation  the  volume  he  had  been  instrumental  in  producing. 

^  CL  the  remarks  of  I^d,  DoeL  qfSae,  Scripture,  L  p.  871. 
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tbiCir  critical  views,  take  strong  ground  on  the  subject  of 
revelation — is  to  contradict  fact,  and  degrade  the  term 
** modem"  to  the  designation  of  a  clique.  If,  on  impartial 
consideration,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
admits  of  explanation  on  purely  natural  principles,  then  the 
historian  will  be  justified  in  his  verdict  that  it  stands,  in 
this  respect,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  religions.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  fair  investigation  brings  out  a  different 
result, — if  it  demonstrates  that  this  religion  has  features 
which  place  it  in  a  different  category  from  all  others,  and 
compel  us  to  postulate  for  it  a  different  and  higher  origin,^ — 
then  that  fact  must  be  frankly  recognised  as  part  of  the 
scientific  result,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  higher 
element  must  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  will  not 
do  to  override  the  facts — if  facts  they  are — ^by  a  priori 
dogmatic  assumptions  on  the  one  side  any  more  than  on 
the  other.  Thus  far  we  agree  with  Euenen,  that  we  must 
begin  by  treating  the  religion  of  Israel  exactly  as  we  would 
treat  any  other  religion.  Whatever  our  personal  con- 
victions— and  of  these,  of  course,  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves— we  must,  in  conducting  our  argument,  place 
ourselves  in  as  absolutely  neutral  an  attitude  of  mind  as 
we  can.  We  must  try  to  see  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are 
If  differences  emerge,  let  them  be  noted.  If  the  facts  ar6 
such  as  to  compel  us  to  assume  a  special  origin  for  thik 
religion,  let  that  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 
Let  us  frankly  admit  also  that  it  is  no  slight,  recondite, 
contestable,  or  inferential  differences,  but  only  broad, 
obvious,  cumulative,  indubitable  grounds,  which  wUl  suffice 
as  basis  of  a  claim  to  such  special  origin.  If  such  do  not 
exist,  we  concede  that  candour  will  compel  us  to  &11  back 
on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  inquiry 
to  dispense  with  guiding  principles  of  investigation,  and 
with  presuppositions  of  some  kind,  and  there  is  no  criticism 
on  earth  that  does  so — certainly  not  that  of  Xuenen  and 
Wellhausen.  Only  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  warp 
or  distort  the  facts,  or  be  applied  to  support  a  preconceived 
conclusion.  The  scientist  also  finds  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  "  anticipate  nature  "  with  his  interrogations  and  tentative 
hypotheses,  which,  however,  have  to  be  brought  to  the  test 

^  This  18  the  argument  in  Chap.  II. 
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of  experimental  yerification.  We  find  no  fault  with  these 
writers,  if  thej  are  persuaded  that  their  view  of  Israel's 
religion  is  the  true  one,  for  endeavouring,  with  all  the  skill 
at  their  command,  to  show  that  it  is  so.  It  is  even  well 
that  such  experiments  should  be  made.  The  case,  in  short, 
is  one  of  competing  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  assuming  Israel's  religion  to  be  divine,  the  effect  of 
tihe  most  searching  application  of  critical  tests  can  only  be 
to  bring  out  this  divineness  into  stronger  reliei  No 
Christian,  therefore,  who  has  confidence  that  Qod,  who 
spoke  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  has  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,^  need  shrink  from  any  trial  to 
which  criticism  exposes  the  Bible.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  a 
wrong  starting-point  in  every  department  of  inquiry  that 
those  who  adopt  it  find  themselves  plunged,  as  they  proceed, 
into  ever-deepening  error  and  confusion;  while  a  right 
guiding-idea  as  infallibly  conducts  to  a  view  marked  bv 
simplicity  and  truth.  If  Kuenen  and  those  who  think 
with  him  are  right  in  their  first  principles,  they  will  find 
their  theory  work  out  easily  and  naturally  in  its  application 
to  the  phenomena  of  Scripture :  *  if  they  are  wrong,  their 
hypothesis  will  inevitably  break  down  under  its  own  weight, 
as  did  that  of  Baur  in  the  sphere  of  the  New  Testament 
half  a  century  ago.  The  ultimate  test  in  either  case  is 
fitness  to  meet  the  &cts.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
tiiat  the  result  of  a  searching  inquiry  has  been  to  produce 
in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  Israel's  religion  can  not 
be  explained  on  mere  natural  principles. 

nL  The  Iitebaby  Pboblem:  Its  Dkpsndenob  qv 
THE  Religious 

Tbaa  much  on  the  more  fundamental  part  of  our 
problem;  it  remains  to  be  asked  how  far  the  conclusions 
reached  on  this  point  a£fect  the  questions  raised,  in  the 
fieUl  of  literary  discussion^  on  the  age,  authorship,  structure, 

•  Tlds  kthdr  own  claim.  Profaawr  W.  R.  Smith,  $.g..  In  UtPMlkM 
te  WcUhanmu  wji :  "  In  tha  ooune  of  the  airgnment  it  appeftn  that  th« 
nibdB,  Bfttnnl  mdio  of  the  old  hiatory  bu  oonaUntly  been  autorted  bj  the 
Um  pMQppoaitiona  with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  approaob 
tf—Fril  to  EiaL  nfUroid,  p.  riiL  The  impUcation  ia  that  Wellhausen's 
ikm  fbw  flM  "plain,  nataial  itnae.'' 
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and  historical  yalue  of  the  Old  Testament  iooA^— especially 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  '*  five  books  "  traditionaUy  attributed 
to  Mose&  What  is  the  interest  of  Christian  faith  in  these 
discussions,  or  has  it  any?  Abstractly  considered^  of 
course,  as  already  said,^  questions  of  a^,  authorship,  and 
historical  genesis  are,  in  comparison  with  those  we  have 
now  been  considering,  of  secondary  importance.  The  later 
a^y  or  composite  structure,  of  a  book  is  no  necessary 
disproof  of  its  truth.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  e,g,,  though  written  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
does  not  give  us  a  less  just  or  vivid  idea  of  the  series  of 
events  to  which  it  relates,  than  the  contemporary  monkish 
chronicles,  etc.,  on  which  it  is  based  The  age,  authorship, 
and  simple  or  composite  character  of  a  book  are  matters 
for  investigation,  to  be  determined  solely  by  evidence,  and 
it  is  justly  claimed  that  criticism,  in  its  investigation  of 
such  subjects,  must  be  untrammelled:  that  faith  cannot 
be  bound  up  with  results  of  purely  literary  judgments. 
It  will  be  urged,  further,  that,  as  we  have  admitted,  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural  in  the  Old  Testament  history 
or  religion  in  no  way  necessarily  follows  from  any  theory 
of  the  dates  or  relations  of  documents.  All  this  is  true; 
still  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  this  rather 
superficial  way  of  presenting  the  case  would  picture  it 
There  is,  as  was  before  hinted,  a  very  close  connection 
between  critical  premises  and  critical  results,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  the  present  discussion  that  this  connection 
should  be  kept  carefully  in  view. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
design  of  these  pages  to  cast  discredit  on  the  function  of 
criticism  as  such.  It  is  not  even  contended  that  the  critical 
theories  at  present  in  vogue  are  constructed  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  rationalism:  far  from  that.  If  they  were,  we 
may  be  sure  that  so  many  believing  men  would  not  be 
found  accepting  or  advocating  them.  To  account  for  such 
acceptance  we  must  assume  that  they  are  felt  by  candid 
minds  to  answer  in  some  degree  to  real  facts,  to  rest  on  a 
basis  of  real  evidence,  to  afford  an  explanation  of  real 
phenomena,  to  possess  a  plausibility  and  reasonableness 
which  constrain  a  genuine  assent'  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  as  little  be  doubted  that  the  critical  hypothesis,  in  the 

>  See  above,  p.  5.  'See  below,  Chap.  VII.  pp.  195-6. 
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form  into  which  it  has  gradually  crystallised,  shows,  in  many 
of  its  features,  a  marked  dependence  on  rationalistio  pre- 
suppositions. There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that,  histori- 
cally, it  was  in  rationalistic  workshops,  mainly,  that  the  critical 
theory  was  elaborated,  and  that,  from  this  circumstance,  a 
certain  rationalistic  impress  was  stamped  upon  it  from  the 
first*  From  Eichhom  and  those  who  followed  him — ^Von 
Bohlen,  Vatke,  De  Wette,  and  the  rest — the  critical  treat- 
ment of  the  Pentateuch  received  a  *'  set "  in  the  direction  of 
naturalism  which  it  has  to  some  extent  retained  ever  since. 
Most  of  all  is  it  true  of  the  type  of  theory  which  is  at 
present  the  dominant  one — the  theory  which,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  its  origin,  we  might  describe  as  the  Vatke-Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen-Stade  one — that  it  is  rationalistic  in 
its  basis,  and  in  every  fibre  of  its  construction.  Tet  it 
is  this  theory  which,  chiefly  through  the  brilliant  advocacy 
of  Wellhausen,  has  for  the  time  won  an  all  but  universal 
recognition  in  critical  circles  on  the  Continent  and  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  Its  arguments  are  adopted,  its  con- 
clusions endorsed,  its  watchwords  repeated,  with  almost 
monotonous  fidelity  of  iteration,  by  a  majority  of  scholars 
of  all  classes — ^in  Churches  and  out  of  Churches,  High 
Church,  Broad  Church,  and  Low  Church,  sceptical  and 
believing.  This  says  much  for  the  plausibility  of  the 
theory,  but  it  suggests  also  a  grave  problem.  The  critical 
hypothesis  must,  of  course,  be  considered  on  its  merits ;  but 
is  there  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  supreme  improbability  that 
a  theory  evolved  under  the  conditions  we  have  described 
should  be,  in  that  form,  a  theory  adequate  to  Christian  faith, 
or  with  which  Christian  faith  can  ultimately  be  content? 
Is  it  such  a  theory  as  Christian  faith  would  ever  have 
evolved  from  its  own  presuppositions  ?  Can  it  ever  be  purged 
of  its  rationalistic  leaven,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  without  a  complete  re-casting  on 

^  The  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  Green  may  need  qualification  aa  respecti 
later  scholars,  but  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  originators  of  the  cntical 
moTemeut:  "The  development  of  critical  hypotheses  inimical  to  the 
flenaineness  and  the  truth  of  the  books  of  the  Biole  has  from  the  beginning 
been  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  antagonistic  to  supernatural  religion  ; 
whiwe  interest  in  the  Bible  was  purely  literary,  and  who  refused  to  recognise 
its  elaims  aa  an  immediate  and  authoritative  revelation  from  God." — Bigher 
OrUUUm^  p.  1 77.  Of.  Dr.  Cheyne  on  the  indebtedness  of  the  German  eriticsl 
movement  to  Bngb'sh  Deism  {Foundtn  cf  OrUiciamf  pp.  1,  8).  See  alio 
■  "      .p.68. 
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principles  which  are  the  direct  antitheses  of  those  which 
obtain  in  the  schools  in  which  it  originated?  We  take 
leave  to  doubt  it  Christian  scholars  are  no  doubt  entirely 
serious  in  their  acceptance  of  its  conclusions,  but  there 
must  grow  up,  we  are  persuaded — ^if  there  is  not  already 
growing  up — a  perception  of  the  incompatibility  of  their 
belief,  as  Christians,  in  a  historical  revelation,  culminating 
in  the  Incarnation,^  with  a  set  of  results  wrought  out  on 
the  basis  of  a  purely  naturaUstic  view  of  Israel's  history 
and  religion — ^which,  in  fact,  as  will  be  discovered,  reduces 
the  bulk  of  that  history  to  ruins !  ^ 

Criticism,  it  is  granted,  must  be  untrammelled ;  also,  the 
results  complained  of  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
reigning  critical  hypothesis.  This  last  remark  we  must  admit 
to  be  true,  for  part  of  our  own  argument  in  a  future  chapter 
is  built  upon  it.'  Still  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that,  if  all 
the  results  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  theory,  a 
good  many  of  them  do  very  easily  and  naturally  follow; 
that  the  way  is  logically  open  for  them,  as  it  would  not  be 
on  another  theory ;  and  that  the  reason  why  the  stronger 
conclusion  is  not  drawn  often  is  simply  that  the  believing 
critics  are  less  logical  than  their  fellows.  A  theory  may 
not  always  be  foUotoed  to  its  conclusions,  whei-e  these, 
nevertheless,  very  logically /oZ/oti;.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, when  regard  is  had  to  the  presuppositions  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  theory  was  formed.  Everything,  as 
Bothe  said,  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  two  handles ;  and  where  the 
case  is  one,  as  before  remarked,  of  competing  interpretations 
of  the  same  facts,  while  it  is  tnie  as  ever  that  both  will  not 
be  found  equally  suitable  to  the  facts,  and  that  no  ingenuity 
can  make  them  so,  the  room  left  for  the  play  of  subjective  con- 
siderations is  still  very  large.  In  this  connection,  questions 
of  age  and  authorship  are  far  from  being  always  of  secondary 
moment.  The  true  inwardness  of  many  of  these  will  appear 
after  in  the  course  of  our  discussion.  It  will  be  forced 
upon  us  when  we  observe  how  frequently  the  dating  does 
not  arise  from  purely  literary  considerations,  but  is  deter- 
mined by  critical  assumptions,  or  by  congruity  with  an 
•  priori  scheme  of  development,  and  when  we  see  the  use 
to  which  the  dating  is  put,  viz.,  to  lower  the  dates  of  other 

1  See  Ottley  below,  p.  22.  *  Ct  Chap.  III.  pp.  M  ff. 

•Chap.  III. 
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¥nritiiig8,  or  subvert  the  credibility  of  the  history.^  The 
late  date  of  the  documents  composing  the  Pentateuch,  e,g,, 
may  be  employed  to  support  the  contention  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pentateuchal  books  is  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
l^endary;  the  post-exilian  date  of  the  Levitical  laws  may 
be  used  to  destroy  the  connection  of  the  laws  with  Moses ; 
the  low  date  assigned  to  the  psalms  may  be  really  a  corollary 
from  a  particular  theory  of  Israel's  religious  development, 
and  may  be  used,  in  turn,  to  buttress  that  theory.  In  other 
ways  the  literary  criticism,  not  intentionally  perhaps,  but 
readly  and  effectively,  may  be  put  at  the  service  of  the 
theory.  Books  may  be  divided  up,  or  texts  manipulated 
and  struck  out,  till  the  writing  is  made  to  speak  the  language 
which  the  critic  desires.  The  hyper-analysis  of  documents 
may  result  in  the  dissipation  of  everything  of  grandeur, 
not  to  say  of  consistency  and  truthfulness,  in  a  narrative. 
Whether  this  is  an  over-colouring  of  the  character  of  the 
critical  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  many  of  its  representatives, 
will  be  better  judged  of  in  the  sequel 

IV.  Attitudb  Of  Criticism  to  "Ekveultion'' 

A  little  may  be  said  before  closing  this  chapter  on  a  line 
of  remark  sometimes  met  with,  to  the  effect  that  the 
contrast  we  have  sought  to  indicate  between  the  believing 
and  the  ''modem"  ways  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament  is, 
after  all,  less  important  than  it  seems.  Partly,  it  may  be 
nrged,  we  have  unduly  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  words 
••  revelation  "  and  "  supernatural " ;  partly,  we  have  not  done 
justice  to  the  high  views  of  God  and  of  His  providential 
government  which  even  rationalistic  critics  allow  that  the 
prophets  of  Israel  ultimately  attained.  Professor  W.  R 
Smith,  in  his  lectures  on  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  may  be  taken 
as  representing  this  latter  standpoint.  Referring  to  that 
''large  and  thoughtful  school  of  theologians"  which  yet 
'^  refuses  to  believe  that  God's  dealings  with  Israel  in  the 
times  before  Christ  can  be  distinguished  under  the  special 
name  of  revelation  from  His  providential  guidance  of 
other  nations,"  he  observes  that  "in  one  point  of  view 
this  departure  from  the  usual  doctrine  of  Christians  is 
perbape  less  fundamental  than  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  ba" 
^  See  Appendix  to  Chap.  X.  pp.  e78-9. 
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He  goes  on :  "  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  prophets  found  for  themselves  and  their 
nation  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  not  a  mere  speculative 
knowledge,  but  a  practical  fellowship  of  faith  with  Him, 
which  the  seekers  after  truth  among  the  Gtentiles  never 
attained  to."  ^  The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  these  high  views 
of  God  and  of  religion  in  the  prophets  being  acknowledged 
to  be  there,  it  is  not  necessary  to  burden  the  argument  with 
too  curious  questions  as  to  how  they  got  to  be  there, — 
whether  by  supernatural  revelation,  or  in  the  way  in  which 
spiritual  truth  is  grasped  by  thinkers  of  other  nations. 
Enough  that  we  now  have  them. 

This  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  very  fallacious 
reasoning ;  the  more  that  Professor  Smith  admits  that  behind 
"  there  appears  to  lie  a  substantial  and  practical  difference 
of  view  between  the  common  faith  of  the  Churches  and  the 
views  of  the  modem  school,"  *  and  proceeds  to  give  very 
cogent  reasons  for  assuming  a  more  direct  and  special  revela- 
tion.' Not  only,  on  the  view  described,  is  the  prophet's 
own  consciousness  of  the  source  of  his  message  denied,  and 
the  higher  character  of  his  knowledge  of  God  left  without 
adequate  explanation ;  but  the  results  in  the  two  cases  are 
not  the  same.  The  ideas  of  the  prophets  on  God,  on  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis,  cannot  be  allowed,  at  best,  to  rise 
higher  than  man  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  reflection  of 
his  own  mind  on  his  natural  and  providential  environment, 
%,€,,  to  certain  general  truths  about  God's  existence,  unity, 
ethical  character,  and  universal  providence.  Even  this,  it 
might  be  shown,  assumes  much  more  than  the  premises  of 
the  system  will  warrant,  and,  like  the ''  natural  religion  "  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Deism,  implies  an  unacknowledged  debt 
to  revelation.  In  any  case  it  does  not  yield  an  authoritative 
revelation  of  God's  purpose,  and  saving  will  for  man,  derived 
immediately  from  Himself :  it  lacks,  even  in  what  it  does 
yield,  in  certitude ;  and  in  both  respects  falls  short  of  what 
is  demanded  by  the  full  Christian  faith.  It  is  further 
apparent  that  on  such  a  view  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  religion  of  Israel  The  temptation  ot 
the  critic  who  proceeds  on  these  lines — if,  indeed,  he  has 
any  alternative — is  to  lower  the  character  of  the  religion  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  its  hypothetical  development ;  to  give 
>  PntpheU  of  Israel,  pf  9.  •  Ihid,  p.  10.  •  Drid.  pp.  11,  12. 
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a  mean  view  of  its  origin  and  early  manifestations ;  and  to 
contend  against  the  recognition  of  a  divine  redemptive 
purpose  manifesting  itself  from  the  first  in  its  history. 

With  respect  to  the  usage  of  the  words  "revelation" 
and  "supernatural,"  we  have  gladly  acknowledged  that 
there  are  few  scholars  of  the  present  day-— among  serious 
investigators  probably  none — who  would  deny  that  Israel 
had  a  unique  vocation,  or  would  refuse  to  recognise,  in  some 
degree,  a  "providential  guidance"  in  its  history.  Thus 
Duhm  makes  the  quite  general  statement  that,  objectively 
r^arded,  there  is  no  alternative  to  "  the  necessity  of 
accepting  a  providential  guidance  in  the  actual  stages  of  the 
development  of  religion."^  Most,  however,  in  recent  years 
go  further,  and  freely  use  the  word  "  revelation  "  to  express 
the  peculiarity  of  Israel's  religion.  Thus  Gunkel,  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  critics,  says :  "The  conviction  remains  irre- 
fragable that,  in  the  course  of  the  Israelitish  religion,  the 
power  of  the  living  God  reveals  itself";*  and  elaewhere: 
"  Israel  is,  and  remains,  the  people  of  revelation."*  When 
the  matter  is  inquired  into,  however,  it  is  found  that  the 
term  "revelation"  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  does  not  in 
reality  cover  more  than  Kuenen's  "natural  development,"  or 
Duhm's  "  providential  guidance."  That  which,  on  the  human 
ride,  is  natural  psychological  development,  is,  on  the  divine 
aide,  interpreted  as  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man.* 

Whichever  formula  is  employed,  the  advocates  of  this 
type  of  theory  find  themselves  in  an  obvious  di£Sculty. 
God's  "guidance"  is  recognised,  but  the  guidance  is  of  so 
faulty  a  character  that  it  results  in  a  set  of  ideas  as  to  a 
nipfmatural  government  of  the  world,  and  ^jETematural 
dealings  of  God  with  Israel,  wholly  alien  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  facts  as  the  critics  represent  it.  If  "  revelation  "  is 
affirmed,  the  revelation  is  held  to  be  compatible  with  an 
abundance  of  error  and  illusion,  and  results,  again,  on  the 
part  of  the  prophets,  in  a  total  misreading  of  the  past 
history  of  the  nation,  and  in  views  of  God,  His  purpose,  and 
living  relations  with  men,  which,  if  true,  would  cut  the 

>  Thedl.  d.  Propheten,  p.  89. 

*  Sehdjftmg  vnd  Chaos,  p.  118. 

'  ImroM  und  Babylonien,  pp.  87-^8. 

^Gnnkel  Bays:  "The  history  of  revelation  traiiBacts  itself  among  men 
aeeording  to  the  aame  peychological  laws  as  every  other  human  event." — 
Ihid,  pu  17.    Ct  the  whole  passage,  pp.  84-88. 
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^und  from  under  the  rationalistic  theory.  The  elements, 
in  either  ease,  which  the  critics  permit  themselves  to  extract 
from  the  prophetic  teaching  do  not,  as  said,  rise  above  a 
vague  theism,  and  the  announcement  of  an  ethical  ideal 
'' l^velation/'  in  the  specific,  supernatural  sense,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  admitted  on  this  view,  either  in  the  process  or  in 
the  goal  Not  in  the  process,  for  there  is  nothing  there, 
confessedlv,  transcending  natural  conditions;  and  not  in 
the  goal,  for  Jesus,  with  all  these  writers,  while  reverenced 
as  the  highest  type — ^for  us  the  pattern — of  spiritual  religion, 
is  nothing  more  :^  least  of  all  is  He  the  Son  of  Grod  incar- 
nate. Our  distinction  between  natural  and  supernatural  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  therefore,  remain&  Even  with  recard 
to  those — and  they  are  many — ^who  do  in  some  form  admit 
"supernatural"  revelation,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  any  and  every  kind  of  admission  of 
the  supernatural  which  satisfies  the  Christian  demand.  It 
is  Christ  Himself  in  the  full  revdation  of  His  glory  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  who  is  the  touchstone  and  measure  of 
the  supernatural  for  faith ;  and  only  that  view  of  revelation 
in  Israel  is  adequate  which  finds  its  necessary  culmination 
in  His  Person  and  redemption.* 

It  is  now  proper  that  a  sketch  should  be  ^ven  of  the 
general  course  to  be  followed  in  the  discussions  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

First,  a  brief  preliminary  survey  will  be  taken  of  the 
witness  which  the  Old  Testament  itself  bears,  in  its 
structure,  and  in  the  uniqueness  of  its  history  and  religion, 
to  its  own  authority  and  inspiration  as  the  record  of  God's 
revelation  to  His  ancient  people  (Chap.  IL).  Thus  far 
critical  questions  are  held  over. 

^  See  on  Knenen  above,  p.  12. 

'  OtUej  Bays :  '*  If  Jetus  Chriat  were  merely  the  last  and  most  eminent 
of  a  line  of  prophets,  there  would  be  more  to  be  said  for  that  familiar  type 
of  criticism  wnich  represents  Israel's  reli^ons  deyelopment  as  a  porely 
natnral  phenomenon,  haying  its  starting-pomt  and  controlling  principle  not 
in  any  intenrention  of  a  gndons  and  loving  God,  not  in  any  supernatural 
revelation  imparted  to  elect  souls  at  different  epochs  in  Israel  s  history, 
but  in  fetishism,  or  totemism,  or  polytheism,  whence  by  a  slow  process  of 
purely  natural  evolution  it  passed  to  its  final  stage  in  ethical  mono- 
theism."—Aspects  (^  O.T.,  p.  18.  Ottley,  in  this  work,  with  his  belief  in 
the  Incarnation  and  in  miracle,  admits  too  much  not  to  admit  more.  His 
positive  Christian  beliefs  fit  badly  into  the  frame  of  Wellhausenism. 
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The  next  four  diapters  will  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  question — ^How  far  is  this  view  which  the  Old 
Testament  gives  of  itself  afifected  by  the  results  of  modern 
criticism?  At  this  stage  the  ordinary  analysis  of  the 
Hezateuch  ( JE,  D,  P)  ^  mil  be  provisionally  accepted,  and 
the  aim  will  be  to  show  that,  even  on  this  basis,  the 
essential  outlines  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history 
(Chap&  IIL,  IV.),  and  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  (Chaps.  V.,  YL),  are 
not  sensibly  affected, — that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
overturned.  The  way  being  thus  cleared  for  consideration 
of  the  critical  hypothesis  on  its  own  merits,  the  four 
succeeding  chapters  are  occupied  with  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  that  hypothesis  in  its  fundamental  positions 
and  several  parts.  In  this  examination  attention  is  con- 
centrated on  the  points  wliich  are  thought  to  be  most 
crucial*  These  chapters  (VII.-X.)  set  forth  the  reasons 
which  prevent  us  yielding  our  assent  to  the  current  critical 
hypothesis,  except  under  conditions  which  essentially 
transform  its  character  and  bearings.  The  chapters  may, 
if  the  reader  likes,  be  viewed  as  setting  forth  our  **  sceptical 
doubts''  on  that  hypothesis,  though  in  many  respects  they 
are  really  more  than  doubts.  It  is  sought  to  be  shown  how 
precarious  and  arbitrary  are  many  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  critical  hypothesis  rests,  and  how  strong  are  the  reasons 
for  challenging  its  principal  pofl^tulates,  and  some  of  what 
are  r^arded  as  its  most  "  settled  "  resulta  This  is  argued 
particularly  in  respect  of : 

1.  The  alleged  distinction  of  the  documents  J  and  £, 
and  the  dates  assigned  to  these  (Chap.  VII.). 

2.  The  origin  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  age  of  Josiah  or 
Manasseh  (Chap.  YIIL). 

3.  The  post-exilian  origin  of  the  so-called  Priestly 
Code  (Chaps.  IX.,  X.).  Chap.  IX.  deals  with  the  Code  and 
Chap.  X.  with  the  document. 

The  question  of  the  divine  names  is  discussed  in 
Chap.  VII. 

With  respect  to  the  Priestly  writing  (P),  it  is  contended 
that,  whilst  it  is  distinct  in  stylistic  character  from  JE,  there 

>  For  explaiuktioii  of  these  symboli  lee  Ohap.  III.  pp.  66-66,  And  Chap. 
VII.  pp.  19?$  ff. 

'  Uf.  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter. 
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is  no  evidence  of  P  ever  having  existed  as  an  independent 
document;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  stands  in  the  closest 
relations  with  the  other  elements  in  the  narrative,  and  is 
most  appropriately  r^arded  as  (at  least  in  Genesis)  the 
"  framework "  in  which  the  JE  narrative  is  set,  with  slight 
working  over  of  the  latter.  Reasons  are  given  for  carrying 
back  both  books  and  legislation  to  a  mnch  earlier  date  than 
the  critical  hypothesis  allows,  and  for  recognising  in  both 
a  substantially  Mosaic  basis. 

A  glance  is  taken  at  the  later  historical  books  in  an 
Appendix  to  Ohap.  X. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  preceding  discussions 
receive  corroboration  in  a  chapter  on  the  bearings  of 
Archaeology  on  the  Old  Testament  (Chap.  XT.). 

A  closing  chapter  deals  with  the  age  of  the  Psalter, 
the  reality  of  predictive  prophecy,  and  the  progressiveness 
of  divine  revelation  (Chap.  XIL). 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I 

Ckucial  Points  in  thb  Critical  Theobt 

It  is  interestdng  to  note  what  the  critics  themselves 
regard  as  the  crucial  points  in  their  theory.  Here  are 
a  few  utterances  on  the  subject. 

Westphal  says:  ''We  shall  take  Deuteronomy  as 
Ariadne's  thread  in  the  labyrinth  into  which  the  historical 
problem  of  the  Pentateuch  introduces  ua"  ^ 

Delitzsch  says:  "Since  then  (Graf's  time)  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  has  become  the  Archimedean  point  on  which  the 
Pentateuchal  criticism  has  planted  itself,  and  from  which  it 
has  lifted  ofif  its  hinges  the  history  of  worship  and  literature 
in  Israel  as  hitherto  accepted."* 

Wellhausen  says :  "  Hie  chapters  xL-xlviii  (in  Ezekiel) 
are  the  most  important  in  his  book,  and  have  been  called 
by  J.  Orth,  not  incorrectly,  the  key  of  the  Old  Testament."  • 

Smend  also  says:  ''The  decisive  importance  of  this 
section  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was  first  re- 
cognised by  George  and  Yatke.  It  has  been  rightly  called 
the  key  of  the  Old  Testament"* 

Wellhausen  in  another  place  says:  "The  position  of 
the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Priestly  Code."^ 

Elsewhere  he  emphasises  the  centralisation  of  the  cultus 
as  containing  his  whole  position.  "  I  differ  from  Graf/'  he 
says,  "chiefly  in  this,  that  I  always  go  back  to  the 
centralisation  of  the  cultus,  and  deduce  from  it  the 
particular  divergences.  My  whole  position  is  contained 
in  my  first  chapter"  (on  "The  Place  of  Worship.")* 

Kuen^  also  has  his  Achilles  heeL  Speaking  of  Graf's 
original  division  of  the  priestly  history  and  legislation  (see 

>  Smurca  ifn  PenL  u.  p.  xxIy.  *  Luthardt's  ZeilsehrifL  1880,  p.  279. 

*  Bin.  qf  Itna,  p.  421.  «  Ezechiel,  p.  812. 

•  ffitL  iofhraa,  p.  167.  *  Ihid,  p.  868. 
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below,  p.  200),  he  says:  "I  saw  clearly  that  his  diyiaion 
of  the  Orundschrift  was  the  Achilles  heel  of  bis  whole 
hypotbesiB :  the  solution  of  Graf  could  not  be  the  true  one : 
it  went  only  half-way."  ^ 

In  the  argument  in  the  present  book  special  weight 
will  be  found  to  be  attached  to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  The  **  pre-prophetio  "  character  of  J  and  E,  as  involved 
in  their  admitted  priority  to  Amos  and  Hosea. 

2.  The  admittedly  **  parallel "  character  of  J  and  E,  and 
their  marked  stylistic  resemblance. 

3.  The  admitted  priority  of  J  and  E,  and  of  the  ^  Book 
of  the  Covenant,"  to  Deuteronomy. 

4.  The  admitted  priority  of  J  and  E  to  P  (in  reversal 
of  the  older  view),  and  the  fact  that  P  is  throughout 
parallel  to,  and  presupposes,  JE  (Wellhausen). 

6.  The  admission  by  many  critics  (0.9.,  Driver,  Baudissin, 
Byle)  of  the  priority  of  the  Levitical  collection  known  as  the 
** Law  of  Holiness"  to  EzekieL 

The  turning  points  in  the  discussion  are  those  indicated 
in  the  text : — 

1.  Are  J  and  E  two  documents,  or  one  f 

2.  The  Josianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy. 

3.  The  post-exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code. 

The  critical  positions  on  these  three  points  are  traversed 
and  the  rejection  of  them  is  shown  to  involve  as  its  oxdj 
tenable  alternative  (middle  views  as  Noldeke's  and  Dill- 
mann's  being  cut  out  by  the  Wellhausen  polemic)  thi 
essential  Mosaicity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

>  TML  TUdmkt.  1870,  p.  ilH 
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JSbc  sub  Vestament  from  its  own  point  of  View 


'*  Imd  lias  the  Um  of  tdeologj  at  a  kind  of  aovL"— DoBinnu 

"Behind  it  all  ia  iho  myitery  of  race  and  ot$eUeHon.  It  is  an  nltimate 
faet  In  the  histoiy  and  goyemment  of  the  world,  this  eminent  genius  of 
one  tiny  people  for  religion.  We  know  no  more :  and,  in  M.  Renan's  own 
terms,  the  people  was  'selected,'  just  as,  in  words  more  familiar,  Israel  is 
<  the  dhosen  people.' "— Andskw  Lano. 

''When  we  saj  that  Gk>d  dealt  with  Israel  in  the  way  of  special  reyela- 
tion,  and  erowned  His  dealings  by  personally  manifesting  idl  His  grace 
and  tmtfa  in  Jesos  Christ  the  incarnate  Word,  we  mean  that  the  Bible 
contains  within  itself  a  perfect  picture  of  God's  gradoos  relations  with 
man,  and  that  we  haye  no  need  to  go  oatdde  the  Bible  history  to  learn 
anything  of  Gk>d  and  His  saying  will  towards  ns, — that  the  whole  growth 
of  the  tme  religion  ap  to  its  perfect  folness  ii  set  before  ns  in  the  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  culminating  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesos 
Christ"— W.  R.  Smith. 

"  If  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  are  taken  oat  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
depriyed  of  the  terminus  a  quo :  if  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse 
are  taken  away,  it  is  depriyed  of  the  Urminm  ad  (fiMm."— MxHUW. 


CHAPTER  II 

• 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  ITS  OWN  POINT 
OF  VIEW 

OUB  subject  of  study,  then,  is  this  book  of  history,  of  laws, 
of  prophecy,  of  psalms,  of  wisdom  literature,  which  we  call 
the  Old  Testament  Before,  however,  entangling  ourselves 
in  the  thorny  brakes  into  which  the  critical  study  of  this 
older  collection  of  Scriptures  conducts  us,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  look  for  a  little  at  the  book  by  itself,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  and  allow  its  own  voice 
to  be  heard  on  its  character  and  place  in  the  economy  of 
revelation. 

There  are  obvious  advanta^  in  this  course.  No  slight 
is  intended  to  be  cast  on  criticism :  but  it  may  be  gravely 
questioned  whether  this  constant  discussion  going  on  abatU 
the  Bible, — ^this  minute  dissection  and  analysis  of  it,  and 
perpetual  weighing  of  its  parts  in  the  nice  scales  of  a  critical 
balance, — ^has  not  at  least  one  harmful  effect,  that,  viz.,  of 
coming  between  men  and  the  devout,  prayerful  study  of 
the  Bible  itself,  out  of  which  alone  can  grow  that  sense 
of  its  harmony  and  proportion,  and  experience  of  its  saving 
and  sanctifying  power,  which  yield  the  best  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  dissecting  chamber  is  necessary;  but 
it  is  not  exactly  the  best  plac^  for  acquiring  a  sense  of  the 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  living  human  body,  or  for 
cultivating  reverence  for  it  It  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
grow  into  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  Scripture,  when  we^ 
are  not  permitted  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  Biblical 
book  till  it  has  first  been  put  upon  the  critic's  table,  and.' 
there  sliced,  severed,  and  anatomised,  till  all  the  palpitating 
life  has  gone  out  of  it,  and  we  are  left,  as  chief  result,  with 
dry  liatcuof  the  sectiqns,  verses,  or  partly  of.  verses,  supposed 
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to  belong  to  the  different  narrators  or  editors  1  ^  The  Bible 
has  a  character  and  power  of  impression  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  living  book ;  it  is  right  that  these  should  have  justice 
done  to  them  before  the  process  of  disintegration  begins. 

We  would  here  indicate,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  what 
precisely  it  is  we  propose  to  do,  and  what  we  do  not  propose 
to  do,  in  the  present  chapter.  We  propose,  then,  treat- 
ing the  Old  Testament  for  the  time  as  part  of  the  general 
organism  of  Scripture,  to  take  the  Bible  just  as  it  is, — just 
as  it  lies  before  us, — and  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  book  it  is, 
what  sort  of  an  account  it  gives  of  itself,  and  what  kind  of 
impression  of  its  origin  and  source  grows  out  of  this  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  it.  We  shall  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say  at  this  stage  of  theories  of  criticism — these  will  come 
after ;  nothing  of  questions  of  age,  authorship,  or  genuine- 
ness ;  little  of  theories  of  revelation  or  inspiration.  There 
may  be  gain,  for  once,  in  leaving  these  things  for  a  short  while 
aside,  and  permitting  the  Bible  to  speak  for  itself — to  utter 
its  own  unconstrained  testimony — to  produce  on  the  mind 
its  own  immediate  effect,  without  reference  to  outside 
controversiea  The  Bible  may  prove  in  this  way,  as  it  has 
often  proved  before,  to  be  its  own  best  witness,  and  it  is 
this  aspect  and  evidence  of  its  divineness  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  it  is  necessary  at  the  present  time,  in  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  in  which  many  are  involved,  most  of  all  to 
emphasise. 

L  The  Organic  Unity  of  the  Book 

We  take  up  the  Bible,  then,  in  the  way  suggested,  and 
the  first  thing,  we  think,  that  must  strike  us  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  is,  that  this  book  is,  in  a  remarkable  sense, 
a  unity.  From  another  point  of  view,  of  course,  the  Bible 
is  not  one  book,  but  a  collection  of  books :  as  Jerome  named 
it,  "  a  divine  library."  It  comes  to  us  "  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners."*  The  writings  that  compose  it  are 
spread  over  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Tet  the  singular 
fact  is  that,  when  these  writings  are  put  together,  they 

^  In  illustration,  the  reader  may  consult,  e.g.^  the  tabular  summationa 
which  are  the  chief  outcome  of  the  (otherwise  able)  article  on  "Szodus"  ia 
Hastings'  DieL  qf  the  Bible  (i.  pp.  806  fif.).  The  sensation  is  like  ohewisg 
glass. 

«  Heb.  i.  1. 
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oonstitute,  structoraUy,  one  book ;  make  up  a  '^  Bible,"  ^  as 
we  call  it,  with  beginning,  and  middle,  and  end,  which 
produces  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  harmony  and  completeness. 
This  peculiarity  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  essentially 
affected  by  any  results  of  criticism — since,  indeed,  the  more 
the  critic  divides  and  distributes  his  material,  the  outcome 
in  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  only  the  more  wonderful  * — is 
beet  illustrated  by  contrast  For  Christianity  is  not  the 
only  religion  in  the  world,  nor  is  the  Bible  the  only 
collection  of  sacred  books  in  existence.  There  are  many 
Bibles  of  different  religiona  The  Mohammedan  has  his 
Koran ;  the  Buddhist  has  his  Canon  of  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
the  2k>roastrian  has  his  Zendavesta;  the  Brahman  has  his 
Yedas.  On  the  basis  of  this  very  fact,  comparative  religion 
groups  a  number  of  religions  tc^ether  as  "  book-religions." 
Tl]M98e  sacred  books  are  made  accessible  to  us  by  reliable 
trandations,  and  we  can  compare  them  with  our  own 
Scripture&  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  superiority 
of  the  Bible  to  these  other  sacred  books,  even  in  a  literary 
respect, — for  few,  we  presume,  capable  of  judging,  would 
think  of  comparing  even  the  noblest  of  the  Babylonian  or 
Vedic  hynms,  or  of  the  Zoroastrian  Gathas,  in  power  or 
grandeur,  with  the  Hebrew  psalms;  or  would  liken  the 
few  really  lofty  passages  on  God  in  the  Koran  with  the 
sustained  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  or  would  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Buddhist 
Laliia  Vistara  and  the  simplicity,  beauty,  and  self-restraint 
of  the  Christian  Gtospels,* — we  would  fix  attention  only  on 
this  one  point — the  contrast  in  respect  of  unity.  We  seek 
in  vain  in  these  ethnic  Scriptures  for  anything  answering  to 
this  name.  The  Koran,  for  instance,  is  a  miscellany  of  dis- 
jointed pieces,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any 
order,  progress,  or  arrangement.  The  114  Suras  or  chapters 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  chiefly  according 
to  length — the  longer  in  general  preceding  the  shorter.^ 

1  Originally  Blblia,  **Tht  Books/*  then  *'in  the  thirteenth  centurr,  by 
a  happy  solecism,"  says  Westcott,  '*  the  neater  plural  came  to  be  regaraed  as 
a  feminine  singular,  and  'The  Books'  became,  by, common  consent,  'The 
Book,'  in  which  form  the  word  has  passed  into  the  languages  of  modem 
Eiaiopei"^Bible  in  the  Chttrch,  p.  5. 

«  See  below.  Chap.  III. 

*  See  Kote  A  on  the  Bible  and  other  Sacred  Books. 

*  Thflj  were  originally,  as  given  by  Mohammed,  written  on  pitces  of 
ifeoiMv  bone^  leather,  palm-leaves,  or  whatever  material  was  ayailable,  and 
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It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  Zoroastrian  and  Buddhist 
Scriptures.  These  are  equally  destitute  of  beginning, 
middle,  or  end.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  coUections 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  loosely  placed  together.  How 
different  everyone  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  with  the 
Bible  1  From  Gtenesis  to  Bevektion  we  feel  that  this  book 
is  in  a  real  sense  a  unity.  It  is  not  a  collection  of 
fragments,  but  has,  as  we  say,  an  organic  character.  It 
has  one  connected  story  to  tell  from  beginning  to  end; 
we  see  something  growing  before  our  eyes;  there  is  plan, 
purpose,  progress;  the  end  folds  back  on  the  beginning, 
and,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  we  feel  that  here  again,  as 
in  the  primal  creation,  God  has  finished  all  His  works,  and, 
behold,  they  are  very  good.  This  is  a  very  external  way,  it 
may  be  granted,  of  looking  at  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  a  very 
important  one.  It  puts  the  Bible  before  us  at  the  outset 
as  a  unique  book.  There  is  nothing  exactly  resembling 
it,  or  even  approaching  it,  in  all  literature.^  To  find  its 
explanation,  it  compels  us  to  go  behind  the  fragmentariness 
of  the  parts,  to  the  underlying  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
in  the  whole.  The  unity  of  the  Bible  is  not  something 
factitious — rfiade.  It  grows  out  of  the  unity  of  the  religion 
and  the  history,  and  points  to  that  as  its  source. 

'IT.  FULFILMKNT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NeW 

To  deepen  our  impression  of  this  unity  of  the  Bible,  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  us  a  step  further  into  the  heart  of 
our  subject,  we  notice  again  that  the  Bible  consists  of  two 
parts — an  Old  Testament  and  a  New, — and  would  observe 
how  the  second  of  these  parts  folds  back  upon  the  first.  The 
Old  Testament  is  one  group  of  writings,  mostly  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  New  Testament  is  anothei  group  of  writings,  in 
Greek,  with  centuries  between  them.  Yet  how  manifestly 
is  the  latter  the  counterpart  and  completion  of  the  former ! 
The  argument  from  prophecy  has  often  been  overdriven,  and 
may  easily  be  run  into  exaggeration  and  triviality ;  but  if 

thrown  into  a  ohest ;  thence,  after  Mohammed's  death,  they  were  taken  out 
and  copied.     Some  were  preserved  only  by  memory. 

*  "No  other  literature  is  linked  into  one  whole  like  this,  instinct  with  one 
spirit  and  purpose,  and,  with  all  its  variety  of  character  and  origin,  moving 
forward  to  an  unseen  yet  certain  goal." — Kirkpa trick,  Divine  Library  ^ 
the  0,T,,y.  92. 
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we  take  the  Bible's  own  way  of  putting  it,  "  The  testimony 
of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  *  it  is  difficult  for  any 
candid  mind  to  deny  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
fulfils  itself  in  the  New.  This,  again,  is  a  result  largely 
independent  of  critical  discussions.  Take,  for  example,  that 
wonderful  picture  of  the  sufifering  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  the  Church  has  always, 
and  rightly,  regarded  as  Messianic.'  Dismissing  for  the 
moment  aU  critical  considerations  as  to  age,  authorship, 
or  original  reference,  let  anyone  steep  his  mind  in  the 
contents  of  that  chapter,  then  read  what  is  said  about  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels,  and,  as  he  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross,  say  if  there  is  not  the  most  complete  correspondence 
between  the  two.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  alone  in  all  history, 
but  in  Him  perfectly,  has  this  prophecy  found  a  fulfil- 
ment The  meekness,  the  pathos  of  undeserved  suffering, 
the  atoning  function,  the  final  triumph,  will  suit  no 
other.* 

The  result  is  not  different  if  we  enlarge  our  view  to  the 
consideration  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  whola  The 
religion  of  Israel  has  been  called  a  religion  of  hope.  Its 
face  is  always  to  the  future.^  The  system  of  things  in  the 
Old  Testament  presents  itself  prevailingly  as  something 
provisional,  temporary,  incomplete.  There  is  growth  in  the 
Old  Testament — from  the  patriarchal  stage  to  the  Mosaic ; 
from  the  Mosaic  to  the  prophetic ;  but  it  is  like  the  plant 
developing  from  stalk  to  bud,  and  from  bud  to  flower,  there 
is  a  final  stage  yet  to  come — that  of  the  ripened  fruit.* 

>  Rer.  xiz.  10. 

*CL  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  O.T.  Prcpheeu,  pp.  411,  427,  446.  "There 
is  not  one,"  he  says,  '*of  the  better  class  of  on  tics  who  does  not  recognise 
the  pertinence  of  the  question,  In  whom  are  the  featares  of  the  Servant  to 
be  recognised  t  or  who  does  not  give  the  same  answer  to  the  question  as 


the  orthodox  theologian  "  (p.  411). 

•  Bleek,  qnoted  by  Dr.  Davidsoi       _ 
jet  in  general,  in  reference  to  the  Servant  as  such,  as  it  were  in  abitfiuto^ 


*  Bleek,  qnoted  by  Dr.  Davidson,  says :  "  What  the  prophet  here  says  as 


has  received  its  complete  fulfilment  in  the  One,  who  was  the  only  holy  and 
perfectly  sinless  among  the  human  race,  and  therefore  the  only  one  whose 
safferings  had  such  a  character  that,  not  being  due  to  His  own  individual 
transgression  in  any  way,  they  can  be  regarded  as  servine  for  the  atonement 
of  the  sins  of  men."— O.T.  Prapheey,  p.  411 ;  cL  Orelli,  O.T.  Prophuy, 
pp.  8S7iL 

*  S.a,,  Gen.  xii  8. 

*  Dillmann  says :  "This  religion  of  the  ancient  people  of  Israel  every- 
wliere  points  beyond  itself,  exhibiting  itself  as  a  work  begun,  which  lacks 
its  final  perfection,  and  so  compels  U8  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  apprehend 
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The  old  covenant  is  to  give  plcu^e  to  a  new,  —  a  more 
inward  and  spiritual, — when  the  law  of  God  shall  be  written 
on  men's  hearts;^  the  old  national  forms  are  to  break  up, 
and  Jehovah  is  to  become  the  Ood  of  the  whole  earth ;'  in 
their  deepest  abasement  and  humiliation  the  people  of  Israel 
never  lose  the  assurance  that  from  them  the  light  is  to  go 
forth  which  shall  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  whole  world 
— ^that  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  their  light,  and  kings  to 
the  brightness  of  their  rising.*  These  things  are  not  to  be 
brought  about  without  instrumentality,  and  here  we  find, 
trait  after  trait,  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  shaping  itself, — 
the  King  who  is  to  reign  in  righteousness,^  the  Immanuel- 
Child,  with  the  wondrous  fourfold  name,  who  is  the 
guarantee  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
David,^  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  to  bear  the  people's 
sins,^  the  Branch  who  is  to  build  again  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.'^  The  Spirit  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,' 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  will  coma 

Now,  let  anyone  open  his  New  Testament,  and  say  if 
there  is  no  counterpart  to,  and  completion  of,  all  this  there. 
Something  higher,  grander,  diviner,  no  doubt,  than  even  the 
prophets  could  imagine;  yet  bringing  to  pass  in  every 
essential  respect  all  that  they  foretold,  all  that  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  that  old  covenant  waiting  its  realisation.*  May 
we  not  say  that  the  Christian  Church  itself  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  truth  of  these  predictions?  Is  it  not  Israel's  God 
we  worship?  Is  it  not  Israel's  faith  that  beats  in  our 
hearts  ?  Israel's  Messiah  we  trust  in  for  salvation  ?  Israel's 
privilege  to  which  we  are  admitted  ?  Every  time  we  sing 
these  old  Hebrew  psalms,  which  are  to  this  hour  so  mar- 
vellous an  expression  of  the  faith,  and  hope,  and  aspirations 
of  the  soul  seeking  after  God,  do  we  not  declare  that  we 

it  in  relation  to  Christianity,  as  that  in  which  essentially  it  is  per- 
fected."—^/ttw*.  Theol.y,  8. 

1  Cf.  Dent  xzx.  6  ;  Jer.  zxzi  81-4 ;  zxxii  89,  40 ;  Ezek.  zL  19,  20  ; 
zzzYi.  26,  27. 

*  Num.  zir.  21 ;  Isa.  zlr.  22,  23 ;  Zeph.  ii  11 ;  Hag.  ii.  6,  7. 

*  Isa.  Iz.,  etc  ^  Isa.  zzzii.  1 ;  zzziii.  15,  It. 

*  Isa.  tIL  14 ;  riiL  8,  10  ;  iz.  6,  7 ;  cf.  Mic  ▼.  2,  3. 

*  Isa.  liii. 

*  Zech.  ilL  8 ;  vi  12 ;  cf.  Isa.  ir.  2  ;  Jer.  zxiii.  5. 

*  Joel  ii.  28,  29.     On  these  passages  see  the  works  on  O.T.  Prophecy  \j 
Davidson,  Delitzsch,  Riehm,  Orelli,  etc.,  and  cf.  below,  Chap.  XII.  p.  460. 

•Cf.  the  suggestive  sections  in   Riehm's  Mess,  Proph^qf  (E.T.  1870), 
pp.  88  ff. 
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belong  to  the  same  spiritual  city  as  the  men  who  wrote 
them  ?  *  When,  accordingly,  the  New  Testament  gathers  up 
all  these  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
sees  them  fulfilled  in  Christ,'-— calls  Him,  for  example,  the 
"Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"* 
the  **  chief  comer  stone,  elect,  precious,"  which  God  has  laid 
in  Zion,^  identifies  Him  with  that  Servant  of  whom  it  is 
declared  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  upon  Him,  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,^ — do  we  not  feel  that 
it  is  justified  in  so  doing?  When  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  sees  all  the  old  rites  and  institutions 
glorified  in  the  light  of  the  new  religion,  and  represents 
them  as  types  and  shadows  which  have  fulfilled  their 
function,  and  pass  away  now  that  the  reality  has  come,^ — do 
we  not  recognise  that  he  is  giving  us  the  truest  ratiaiujUe  of 
that  old  economy  ?  When  the  Book  of  Bevelation  tells  of 
Paradise  restored,  and  figures  the  tree  of  life  growing  in  the 
xnidst,^  do  we  not  feel  that  the  end  of  revelation,  in  very 
truth,  looks  back  to  its  beginning,  and  that  here  the  ruin  of 
Eden  is  repaired,  and  the  curse  of  man's  first  disobedience, 
which  "brought  death  into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe," 
finally  abolished?  There  is  again  nothing  mechanical  in 
this  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  connec- 
tion is  vital,  not  external,  but  is  on  that  account  all  the 
more  wonderful,  and  without  parallel 

IIL  Tkleolooical  Chabacteb  of  the  Histobt 

We  have  seen  that  this  surprising  unity  which  char- 
acterises the  Bible  is  only  to  be  explained  by  going  back 
to  the  hiiUory  and  the  religion  which  the  Bible  makes  known 

»  Cf.  Pa.  Ixxxvii.  (R.V.). 

'  KueDen  allowB  that  this  fnlfilment  wm  claimed  by  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  and  says  "it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  these  passages." — Prophets  and  Prophecy, 
pn.  6^  ff.  But  he  holds  that  the  interpretation  is  nnwarranted.  Yet  how 
iugalar  that  these  representations  shoold  admit  of  **  being  merged  in  one 
grand  fignre/'  if  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 

•  John  L  29.  *  1  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxviU.  16. 

•  Isa.  IzL  1 ;  of.  Luke  ir.  18.  It  is  Jesns  Himself  who  makes  this 
Idflitlfioation. 

•  HsK  Iz.  9  ;  z.  1.  ^  Rev.  ii.  7  ;  xxii.  i. 
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to  US,  in  which  the  real  mystery  or  wonder  lies.  The  Bible 
is  a  unique  book,  because  it  is  the  record  and  literature  of  a 
unique  religion.  We  turn  first  to  the  history,  and  here  are 
at  once  arrested  by  what  may  be  described  as  its  teleoloffical 
character.  "  Israel,"  says  Dorner,  "  has  the  idea  of  teleology 
as  a  kind  of  souL"^  Its  history,  that  is,  is  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  purposa  It  is  this  which  gives  unity  to  the 
history  and  to  the  books  which  contain  it.  The  purpose 
is  not  always  consciously  apprehended  by  the  actors  in  the 
events ;  still  less,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  it  something 
which  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  books, 
and  is  by  them  put  into  the  history.'  It  lies  in  the  facts 
themselves,  and  reveals  itself  with  increasing  clearness  as 
the  history  proceeds,  till  at  length  the  mystery  "  hid  from 
aU  ages  and  generations"*  is  fully  unveiled  in  Christ 
and  His  salvation.  This  teleological  charcu^ter  of  the  history 
is  recognised  by  every  writer  of  genuine  insight  into  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Israel's  religion,^  and  is  allowed  to  stamp 
the  religion  with  a  uniqueness  which  absolutely  distinguishes 
it  from  every  other. 

But  the  fact  lies  on  the  face  of  the  history  itself.  This 
is  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  development  The  basis 
is  laid  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  culmination  of  that  creation  in  man.  ^rom  this  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  recount  man's  fall,  and  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  race  in  the  lines  of  piety  and  impiety 
through  Seth  and  Cain  respectively,  till  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  world  brings  upon  it  the  judgment  of 
the  flood.  A  new  start  is  made  in  the  covenant  with 
Noah,  from  whom  the  repeopling  of  the  world,  and  the 
distribution  of  its  races,  proceed.  The  growing  spread  of 
godlessness,  and  lapse  of  the  nations  into  heathenism,  leads 
to  the  next  step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  call  of  Abrahstm,  and  in  the  promises  made  to  him  and 

^  Sya,  €f  Doet,  i.  p.  274. 

'  See  this  discussed  below,  Chap.  III.  pp.  62-64. 

•  Col.  i.  26 ;  cf.  Eph.  iii.  8,  9. 

^  Schaltz,  €,g,y  in  his  O.Tl  TheoL  p.  2,  says :  **  We  meui  to  describe, 
not  various  forms  of  religion,  which  have  merely  an  external  connection 
of  place  or  time,  but  a  singh  religion  in  the  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, which  stages  consequently  nave  an  organic  inner  connection.  Henct 
in  such  a  presentation  each  member  must  be  properly  linked  to  its  fellow. 
A  common  ligament  of  living  growth  must  bina  all  the  parts  together. 
The  presentation  must  be,  not  merely  hiitorioal,  but  genetic 
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to  hiB  seed.  The  promise  of  blessing,  beginning  in  Eden,^ 
afterwards  restricted  to  the  line  of  Shem,'  is  now,  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  definitely  associated  with  this  patriarch 
and  his  posterity — ^not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  a  narrow 
particularism,  but  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  blessing  of 
mankind.*  Already  appears  at  this  early  stage  of  the  history 
that  law  of  election,— of  gracious  purpose  working  along  a 
defined  line  for  an  ultimate  larger  good, — which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  history  throughout.  The  line  of  promise 
Btill  further  narrows  itself — for  limitation  and  definiteness 
here  are  essential  to  success — ^in  Abraham's  sons,  in  the 
election  of  Isaac,  not  Ishmael ;  in  Isaac's  sons,  in  the  choice 
of  Jacob,  not  Esau ;  in  Jacob's  sons,  in  the  designation  of 
Judah  as  the  royal  tribe.*  The  patriarchal  age,  with  its 
renewals  of  the  covenant,  its  prophetic  announcements, 
its  singular  providenced,  its  preparation  in  the  elevation  of 
Joseph  for  the  descent  into  Egypt,  ends  with  the  removal 
to  that  country,  where  the  people  had  room  and  opportimity 
to  multiply,  till,  with  change  of  dynasty,  the  fiery  trial  over- 
took them  by  which  they  were  finally  welded  into  a  nation. 
The  Mosaic  ase,  which  succeeds  the  patriarchal,  is 
closely  linked  with  the  preceding  through  the  promises 
to  the  fathers,  of  which  it  brought  the  fulfilment.  Allusion 
need  only  be  made  to  the  series  of  events  which  marks  this 
b^inning  of  Israel's  national  life — the  birth  and  call  of 
Moses,  the  Exodus,  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  the  discipline  of 
the  wilderness,  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  land  before 
promised  to  Abraham.  The  vicissitudes  and  disorganisation 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  lead  up  to  the  rise 
of  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  new  hopes  and  promises  attached 
to  the  line  of  David.^  The  rending  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  backslidings  and  often  wholesale  lapses  into  idolatry 
of  the  people,  might  seem  to  portend  the  ruin  of  these 
hopes,  and  the  frustration  of  the  divine  purpose.  But  the 
sii^ular — the  unexampled — thing  in  the  lustory  of  this 
people  is  that  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  history  is  not 

>  Gen.  iii.  16.  Ottley  saji  that  this  passajo^e  '^striket  at  the  ontset  of 
redemptiTe  history  the  note  of  promise  and  of  hope." — Hid,  o/ffeba,  p.  11» 
Cf.  Driver,  0€ne9i$,  pp.  49,  57. 

*  Gen.  ix.  26.  *  Gen.  xii.  8 ;  cf.  xyiii  18 ;  zzlL  18. 

^Gen.  zliz.  10.  On  the  interpretation,  of.  Driyer,  Oeneriif  pp.  886^ 
410-14  ;  Orelli,  0,T.  Prcphecy,  pp.  118-28,  etc 

•28am.  Tii 
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defeated  by  outward  failure ;  rather,  it  is  in  the  depth  of 
adversity  and  seeming  defeat  that  it  asserts  itself  most 
clearlj,  enlarges,  purifies,  and  spiritualises  itself,  and  is 
never,  in  the  prophets,  more  confident  of  victory  than  when, 
to  the  eye  of  sense,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkxl 
appears  hopelessly  lost 

We  need  not  pursue  this  proof  of  a  teleological  character 
in  the  history  of  Israel  further.  The  same  result  would  be 
obtfidned  if,  starting  with  the  completed  revelation,  we 
looked  at  the  history  retrogressively.  Not  only  does  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  proclaimed  unfold 
itself  from  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  community,  but  the 
whole  consciousness  of  Jesus  roots  itself  in  the  older  revela- 
tion,— presupposes  it,  moves  in  the  circle  of  its  ideas,  claims 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  it.  It  was  not  the  prophets  only  that 
Jesus  came  to  fulfil,  but  "  the  law  and  the  prophets,"* — ^the 
whole  Old  Testament  revelation.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
prophetic  age,  we  find  the  prophets  as  uniformly  basing 
their  message  on  the  covenant  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah 
which  the  earlier  history  attests.'  The  national  conscious- 
ness of  Israel  connects  itself  unalterably  with  Moses  and 
the  Exodus,  and  with  the  laws  and  statutes  it  then  received 
from  Jehovah ;  yet  with  not  less  distinctness  it  declares  that 
the  national  stage  in  its  history  was  not  the  earliest,  but 
was  preceded  by  the  patriarchal,  and  by  the  covenants  with 
the  fathers.  Israel's  God  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob.  The  starting-point  in  its  covenant  history 
was  not  Moset,  but  Abraham.*  There  is  thus  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
a  historical  continuity,  a  firmness  and  coherence  of  texture, 
a  steadily  evolving,  and  victorious,  self-fulfilling  purpose, 
which  has  nowhere,  even  in  the  remotest  degree,  its  parallel 
in  the  history  of  religions. 

IV.  XTniqtte  Ideas  of  the  Beugiok 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  look  and  at  the  history 
of  Israel's  religion,  and  have  found  in  both  a  character  for 

»  Matt.  V.  17. 

^E,g.,  Amos  ii.  4,  10;  iU.  1,  2;  HO0.  riii.  1  ;  zi  1-4;  Hio.  tL  4  ; 
Is*,  i.  2 ;  T.  1-7  ;  xi.  16  ;  11.  1,  2, 10  ;  Jer.  ii.  17,  etc. 

*  laa.  xxiz.  22 ;  Ii.  1 ;  Jer.  zxziii.  26 ;  Ezek.  xzxiiL  24  ;  Mic  viL  20. 
See  on  thia  below,  pp.  94  ff. 
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which  no  proper  parallel  can  be  discovered  elsewhere:  we 
now  advance  a  stage  further,  and  inquire  whether  the 
religion  itself  does  not  present  a  similar  uniqueness. 
Only  those  who  have  not  truly  entered  into  its  spirit,  or 
appreciated  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  belief,  will 
dispute  the  proposition  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is 
uniqua  It  is  hot  the  fact  of  its  uniqueness,  but  whether 
the  uniqueness  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  us  to 
postulate  a  special,  supernatural  cause  for  its  explanation, 
which  is  matter  of  controversy.  We  shall  see  immedi- 
ately what  the  Old  Testament  itself  has  to  say  on  that 
paint. 

1.  A  unique  religion  will  display  its  character  equally 
bj  what  it  has  and  by  what  it  wants.  There  are,  on  the 
negative  side,  many  things  absent  in  Israel's  religion  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  there,  if  it  was  simply -one  among 
other  religions.  Besemblances,  as  before  remarked,  in  out- 
ward respects,  there  necessarily  are.  In  the  religion  of  Israel 
we  have  a  sanctuary,  priesthood,  altars,  sacrifices,  ritual — 
much  more  that  has  its  counterpart  in  other  cults.  When, 
however,  from  this  outward  vesture  of  the  religion,  we 
come  to  its  heart  and  essence,  it  is  not  the  resemblances, 
but  the  contrasts,  which  impress  us.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  be  stinted  in  our  acknowledgment  of  the  better 
elements  in  the  ethnic  religions ;  but,  whatever  place  may 
be  given  to  these,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  their  historical 
forms,  the  higher  elements  are  hardly  visible,  while  the 
foreground  is  occupied  by  an  idolatrous  worship,  an  ex- 
travagant and  often  immoral  mythology,  customs  and 
usages  debasing  to  the  last  degree.  We  need  only  recall 
the  spirit-worsnip  and  magic  of  Babylonia;  the  animal- 
worship  and  ancestor- worship  of  Egypt ;  the  stone- worship, 
and  treie-worship,  and  serpent-worship,  the  human  sacrifices, 
the  lustful  rites,  the  self-immolations,  which  enter  so  deeply 
into  most  non-Biblical  religions.  How  great  the  contrast 
when  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Israeli  We  do 
not  enter  into  details  at  present,  for  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  the  subject  in  dealing  with  the  very  different 
theory  of  the  critical  school,  that  Israel  began  practically 
on  the  same  level,  and  with  much  the  same  beliefs  and 
practices,  as  its  heathen  neighbours,  and  only  late  in  its 
bist(»7,  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  attained  to  higher 
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conceptions.^  It  will  not  be  contended,  at  least,  that  this  is 
the  view  of  things  that  meets  us  on  the  face  of  the  religion. 
Few  will  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  tree-worship, 
stone-worship,  serpent-worship,  image-worship,  and  similar 
superstitions,  are  conspicuous  features  on  the  Bible  page. 
These  things,  we  grant,  or  some  of  them,  are  found  in  the 
Bible  history — ^in  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  times  in  sjxarse 
traces;  later,  in  times  of  general  declension,  when  the 
people  fell  away  into  the  idolatries  and  vices  of  the  nations 
around  them,  more  abundantly;  but  they  are  no  proper 
part  of  Israel's  religion,  and  are  invariably  resisted, 
denounced,  and  condemned,  as  apostacy  from  Jehovah. 
Idolatry  is  sternly  condemned  in  the  oldest  code  of  laws :  • 
divination,  necromancy,  consulting  with  familiar  spirits, 
are  prohibited ; '  the  instances  in  which  contrary  practices 
appear,  as  EacheFs  teraphim,*  Micah's  images,*  Saul's  con- 
sulting of  the  witch  of  Endor,'  etc.,  are  sporadic  and 
occasional,  and  appear  either  as  survivals  of  older  super- 
stitions, or  as  violations  of  fundamental  principles  of 
the  religion,  such  as  are  met  with  in  every  age  and 
country.^ 

2.  We  do  not  dwell  longer  on  these  negative  features 
of  Israel's  religion,  but  turn  to  the  positive  side,  in  which, 
naturally,  the  clearest  proof  of  its  uniqueness  must  lie. 
Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  fix  attention  on  three  great 
fuvdamerUal  ideas,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  contrast  between 
it  and  other  forms  of  religion  is  most  distinctly  to  be  traced. 

(1)  We  take,  first,  what  meets  us  on  the  surface — the 
monotheism  of  this  Israelitish  religion.  This  of  itself  is 
much,  if  we  think  of  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  which 
everywhere  else  overspread  the  earth.  We  look  to  the 
religions    of   ancient    Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  lE^ypt,  or 

1  See  Chaps.  lY.  p.  86 ;  Y.  pp.  188  ff.  •  Ex.  zx.  4,  5  ;  xziiL  i. 

•  Dent  ZTiii.  9-14. 

^  Qen.  zzzi.  84  (stolen  from  her  father  Lahan,  rer.  80). 
•Judg.  zviL 

*  1  Sam.  zzviii.  The  fiust  that  Saul  had  put  down  all  witohea  and 
wizards  is  proof  of  the  law. 

1  Euenen  objects  that  the  current  conceptions  of  Israel's  religion  are 
drawn,  not  from  the  facts,  but  from  the  general  reyiews  of  the  Hebrew 
historians. — Nat,  Rdigicns,  etc  (Hibbert  Lectures),  pp.  69  ff.  Professor 
Robertson  aptly  replies  that,  if  we  torn  to  these  rerfews,  "  tlMj  are  prectsel j 
in  the  tone  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  yery  earliest  witnesses  to 
whom  we  are  allowed  to  appeal."— iSsr/y  lUL  vf  Inau,  p.  116. 
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to  those  of  Israers  own  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  in  and 
around  Palestine;^  and,  while  recognising  higher  elements 
in  these  religions,  ever,  however,  becoming  dimmer  as  we 
recede  from  their  source,  we  find  them,  one  and  all,  in 
historical  times,  grossly,  growingly,  and  incurably,  poly- 
theistic and  corrupt.  In  Judah  alone  was  God  known. 
In  no  single  case,  moreover,  was  this  polytheism  ever  thrown 
oflf  by  inherent  eflTort.  Even,  therefore,  were  the  theory, 
favoured  by  modem  critics,  that  ''ethical  monotheism" 
was  only  attained  by  Israel  in  the  age  of  the  great  prophets, 
allowed  to  be  established,  the  fact  would  stiU  remain  to  be 
accounted  for  that  Israel,  alone  of  all  nations,  did  attain  to 
it,  and  became  the  teacher  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
do  not,  however,  give  our  adherence  to  the  view  ^  that 
this  monotheism  of  the  religion  of  Israel  was  a  late  develop- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  prophets.  As  will  be  shown  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter,'  the  Old  Testament  knows  of 
no  time  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  without  the  know- 
ledge' of  the  one  God  as  the  Creator  and  providential  Buler 
of  the  whole  world.  Monotheism  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
one  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  of  another.  Its 
oldest  parts  —  those  which  the  critics  allow  to  be  the 
oldest' — have  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  as  well  as 
the  latest  In  these  oldest  parts,  we  have  as  fundamental 
ideas  the  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  the  unity  of  the 
human  family  as  descended  from  a  first  pair,  made  by  God, 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  race  by  a  flood  on  account  of 
ain,  the  promises  to  Noah,  embracing  the  whole  earth,^ 
a  new  descent  and  distribution  of  the  race  from  Noah,  the 
recognition  of  God  by  Abraham  as  the  Judge  of  the  whole 
earth,^ — all  laying  the  foundation  for  the  call  of  Abraham, 
the  covenants  with  the  patriarchs,  the  growth  of  Israel  into 
%  nation,  its  redemption  from  bondage,  and  formation  into 
t  people  for  God*s  glory.  While,  therefore,  it  is  not 
contended  that  there  was  no  advance  in  the  ideas  of  God, — 
no  deepening,  purifying,  or  spuitualising  of  these  ideaa^ 
— ^from  the  oays  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  it  may  very  con- 
fidently be  maintained  that,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  we 

*  Am  respects  the  Semitio  peoples,  cf.  Professor  G.  A.  Smith's  Modem 
OrilicUm,  pp.  111-29. 

*  Cbap.  V.  pp.  128  ff.  *  Tlie  J  and  £  histories,  see  pp.  66-6t. 
^  Gen.  Tiii  20,  21 1  iz.  *  Gen.  xTiii  25. 
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have  it,  the  nnitj  of  God  is  present  as  a  basal  conceptioii 
from  the  first 

(2)  The  monotheism  of  Israel,  however,  is  not  the  whole, 
a  not  even  the  main  thing,  in  this  religion.  It  is  not  so 
much,  after  all,  in  its  declarations  of  what  God  is  in 
Himself,  or  of  the  unity  of  God,  as  in  what  it  tells  us  of 
tJie  relations  of  God  to  man,  and  of  His  purposes  of  grace  to 
the  toorldy  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testfiunent  lies.^  No  religion  exalts  man  so  high  as  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  in  representing  him  as  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  serving 
God ;  and  no  religion  abases  man  so  low,  in  picturing  the 
depths  of  his  apostacy  from  God,  and  his  inability  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  guilt  and  bondage  in  which  that  apostacj 
has  involved  him.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible — this  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New — that  over 
against  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  developing  sin  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  race,  there  appears  almost  from  its  first 
page  the  developing  plan  and  purpose  of  God  for  man's 
salvation.'  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  essentially,  what 
Jonathan  Edwards  called  it,  ''the  history  of  redemption." 
If  the  malady  is  aggravated,  the  remedy  provided  is 
adequate  to  cope  with  it,  even  on  the  Bible's  own  showing 
of  its  evil  In  Paul's  language,  "Where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  abound  more  exceec&ngly."*  This  again  brings  us  to 
the  idea  of  teleology,  but  now  shows  us  more  precisely  in 
what  the  teleology  con^'sts.  It  is  the  unfolding  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages  of  God's  gracious  counsel  for  man^  salvation.^ 
It  is  this  which  gives  its  unity  to  the  Bible ;  which  is  the 
golden  thread  running  through  history,  psalm,  prophecy, 
Gospel,  epistle,  and  binding  all  together.  There  is  nothing, 
again,  which  even  remotely  resembles  this  in  any  other 
religion.  The  partial  exception  is  the  Zoroastrian,  which, 
in  a  dim,  mythological  way,  has  the  idea  of  a  conflict  of  the 
good  principle  with  the  evil,  and  of  a  final  triumph  of  the 

>  Cf.  Eirkpatriok,  Divine  Library,  p.  98. 

'  See  below,  pp.  61-62.  *  Rom.  t.  30. 

*  Of.  Ottley,  Aspects  of  O.T.,  pp.  66  ff. :  "The  Old  TeeUment  ii  to  U 
studied,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  record  of  the  history  of  redemption.  It 
contains  the  account  of  a  continuous  historical  moTement  of  which  the 
originating  oause  was  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  aim  the  salration  of  the 
human  race."  On  p.  93 :  '^In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  bookj,  the 
two  moet  prominent  ideaa  are  thoee  of  redemption  and  reTelation." 
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good.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  was  inevitable  on 
a  dnalistic  basis,  good  and  evil  are  in  Zoroastrianism  largely 
physical  conceptions,  the  idea  receives  no  development,  is 
the  subject  of  no  history,  is  embodied  in  no  plan  which  is 
historically  carried  out  The  uniqueness  of  the  Biblical 
religion  appears  only  the  more  strikingly  from  the 
contrast. 

(3)  The  aim  of  God's  salvation,  of  His  entire  work  of 
grace  in  humanity,  is,  that  man  shall  be  made  holy}  This 
brings  us  to  a  third  marked  feature  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  of  the  Biblical  religion  generally — the 
indissoluble  relation  it  establishes  between  religion  and 
fnorality.  Eeligions  can  readily  be  found  which  have  no 
close  connection  with  morality ;  we  are  familiar  also  with  a 
morality  which  would  fain  make  itself  independent  of 
religion.  In  few  of  the  higher  religions,  however,  is  this 
relation  between  religion  and  morality  altogether  obscured. 
Throughout  history  there  is  generally  some  dim  perception 
that  the  gods  will  protect  and  reward  the  good,  and  will 
not  fail  to  punish  the  evil-doer.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
Biblical  religion  is  that  in  it  this  idea  of  the  connection  of 
religion  with  morality  is  the  all-dominating  one.  To  minds 
awakened  to  the  significance  of  the  moral  it  may  now 
appear  self-evident  that  a  religion  has  no  real  worth  which 
does  not  ally  itself  with  moral  ends, — which,  going  beyond 
even  external  guardianship  and  sanction  of  duties,  does  not 
take  morality  up  into  itself  as  the  expression  of  the  will 
and  character  of  God,  and  count  moral  obedience  an 
essential  part  of  His  service.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  was  not  always  the  view  taken  of  religion,  and 
that  it  is  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  purifying  and  ennobling  our  conceptions,  that  we 
have  now  come  to  perceive  even  this  truth  as  clearly  as  we 
da  Already  in  its  first  pages — before  the  word  "  holy  "  is 
yet  met  with — the  Old  Testament  sets  itself  against  sin  in 
heart  and  deed.'  Grod  accepts  and  vindicates  righteous  men 
like  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah ;  overwhelms  with  His  judgments 
a  world  corrupted  by  sin;  destroys  wicked  cities  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  -He  requires  that  Abraham  shall 
walk  before  Him  and    be  perfect;  Abraham's  assurance 

^  Cf.  DUlmann,  AlOesi.  Thcol  p.  42. 
>  See  below,  pp.  114-15. 
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about  Him  is  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right^ 
As  revelation  advances,  the  indissolubleness  of  this  con- 
nection of  religion  and  morality  becomes  only  clearer.  The 
ethical  was  never  so  exalted;  the  ideals  of  conduct  were 
never  raised  so  high;  religion  and  duty  were  never  so 
completely  fused  together,  as  in  the  pure  and  sublime 
precepts  of  psalms  and  prophets.  ''  He  hath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  Grod."*  A  religion  of  this  kind,  so  high  in  its 
views  of  God,  so  true  to  the  needs  of  man,  so  adequate  in  its 
provisions  for  man's  deliverance,  so  holy  in  its  spirit,  so 
exalted  in  its  moral  demands,  never  emanated,  we  may  be 
sure,  from  man's  own  devisings.  It  is  too  high  for  him ;  he 
could  not  attain  to  it  Even  if  he  could  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  it,  he  could  not  have  translated  it  into  fact  and 
history  as  is  done  in  the  Scriptures. 

V.  Claim  to  an  Origin  in  Revelation 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  next  thing  which  impresses  us 
in  our  study  of  the  Old  Testament, — the  consciousness 
which  everywhere  pervades  it  that  this  religion,  the 
historical  stages  of  which  it  unfolds  to  us,  is  not  the 
creation  of  man's  own  spirit,  but  is  a  product  of  special 
divine  revelation.  The  tendency  of  the  modem  mind,  it 
was  before  seen,  is  to  substitute  psychology  for  revelation. 
Instead  of  God's  word  to  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul,  it  gives 
us  the  thoughts  of  Isaiah,  or  John,  or  Paul  about  God. 
Even  where  the  word  "  revelation  "  is  used,  it  is  with  this 
purely  psychological  connotation.*  This,  however,  is  not 
the  Bible's  own  point  of  view.  The  Bible  is  not  primarily 
a  record  of  man's  thoughts  about  God,  but  a  record  of  what 
God  has  done  and  revealed  of  Himself  to  man.  Its  basis  is 
not, "  Thus  and  thus  thinks  man,"  but, "  Thus  and  thus  saith 
Jehovah,"  or,  "Thus  and  thus  Jehovah  has  done."  It 
records,  indeed,  man's  thoughts  about  God — bis  prayers, 
struggles,  hopes,  meditations,  aspirations — but  these  spring 
always  out  of  what  God  has  made  known  of  Himself  in 
word  and  deed.    The  Bible  is  not  a  mere  revelation  o( 

*  Gen.  xvii.  1,  xviiL  26^  etft. 

>  Mie.  Ti  a.  *  See  above,  p.  21. 
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abetract,  or  what  Leasing  would  call "  eternal,'*  truths  about 
God,  but  above  all  a  dis^very  of  the  waj  in  which  God  has 
revved  His  loving  will  to  man  in  word  and  deed  in  history. 
**  He  made  known  His  ways  unto  Moses,  His  doings  unto 
the  children  of  Israel"^  It  is  this,  we  would  here  observe, 
which  makes  the  historical  element  in  Scripture  so  indis- 
pensable and  precious,  and  warns  us  against  the  tendency 
to  speak  slightingly  of  it,  as  if  myth  and  legend  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  revelation  equally  with  fact.' 
Everyone  feels  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  history 
of  Christ  in  the  Gk)spels ;  but  in  the  Old  Testament  also  it 
is  in  great  measure  true  that  it  was  not  from  inward  in- 
tuition, or  reflections  of  their  own,  that  prophets  and 
psidmists,  or  the  ordinary  pious  Israelite,  derived  their 
knowledge  of  God,  and  assured  confidence  in  Him,  but  from 
what  G<^  had  revealed  of  Himself  in  the  past  history  of 
the  peopla*  The  cxts  were  the  source,  the  medium,  the 
authorisation  of  the  knowledge;  and,  if  these  were  taken 
away,  the  knowledge  would  disappear  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that,  in  the  highest  point  which  the  saint  of 
the  Old  Testament  can  rea<m  in  the  apprehension  of  this 
revelation,  he  still  feels  that  it  transcends  him,  is  infinitely 
above  him,  in  a  way  which  anything  proceeding  from  his 
own  thoughts  could  not  be.  Thus :  **  Many,  0  Jehovah  my 
Qod,  are  Thy  wonderful  works  which  Thou  hast  done,  and 
Thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us-ward:  they  cannot  be  set 
in  order  unto  Thee:  if  I  would  declare  and  speak  of 
them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered."^  Or  again: 
'*  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
My  ways,  saith  Jehovah.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts."^ 

Here,  then,  we  strike  on  another  great  peculiarity  of 
Israel's  consciousness  —  the  sense,  viz.,  that  it  was  the 

1  Pa.  ciiL  7. 

*ThiiB,  s,g.,  Sclmlti,  O.T,  Theci.  i.  pp.  17-28:  *'In  fact,  legend  mutt 
be  reguded  m  fitted  in  a  higher  degree  than  history  to  be  the  medium  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  Would  Sohultz  apply  this  to  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the 
Gospels  t    See  Kote  B  on  Mythology  and  History  in  the  Old  Testament 

*  Cfl  W.  A.  Smith,  PrcpheU,  pp.  10-14  ;  Ladd,  DocL  of  Sac  Seriptun, 
L  pp.  787  ff. ;  Bmoe,  ChiUf  End  (f  JUveiaHon,  pp.  57  ff.  This  connecting 
of  rerelation  with  ads  of  God  is  the  strong  point  made  in  Bothe*s  Zut 
DoffmaHk. 

*Pb.x1.  ft.  •Isa.lT.  8,9. 
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possessor  and  guardian  of  a  quite  peculiar  revelation  from 
(jod,  and  in  this  respect  occupied  a  perfectly  unique 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  to 
this,  we  know,  is  thought  to  be  simple.  It  is  often  said  by 
those  who  believe  aU  religions  to  be  equally  a  natural 
growth :  "  Every  nation  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  has 
its  wonderful  stories  to  tell  of  miracles,  revelations,  appari- 
tions of  the  gods :  all  religions  in  this  respect  are  much  the 
same :  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  are  just  like  the 
rest"  But  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  reply :  That  is  not 
quite  the  case.  There  is  no  other  nation  on  earth  which 
has  such  a  story  to  tell  of  the  beginnings  of  its  religion — 
even  as  a  story,  we  mean — as  the  Israelite  had  to  tell  of 
his,  and  the  Israelite  was  perfectly  conscious  of  this 
absolutely  unique  character  of  his  history.  Mythologies, 
fables,  legends  of  appearances  of  the  gods  there  are  in 
abundance ;  but  no  such  orderly,  coherent  history,  charged 
with  great  ideas,  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  Bibla 
This  consciousness  of  the  absolutely  exceptional  character 
of  the  history  is  brought  out  very  strikingly  in  one  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Moses  there  speaks:  "For 
ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee, 
since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and 
from  the  one  end  of  the  heaven  unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or 
hath  been  heard  like  it  ?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast 
heard,  and  live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  Him 
a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations, 
by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty 
hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors, 
according  to  all  that  Jehovah  your  God  did  for  you  in 
Egypt  before  your  eyes?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that 
thou  mightest  know  that  Jehovah  He  is  God :  there  is  none 
else  beside  Him."*  If  this  be  true  of  the  origin  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity;  for,  assuredly,  no  other  religion  is  founded 
on  such  a  history  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ, — on  the  character, 
claims,  work,  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  of  such  a  Person 
as  Jesus  Christ  is, — no,  not  in  all  the  world ! 

The  truth  is,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  find  a  parallel  for 
^  Deat  It.  82-85  ;  o£  vert.  6-8. 
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this  wholly  unique  phenomenon  of  the  religion  of  Igrael 
Take  again  the  two  points  already  mentioned :  the  mono- 
theism of  this  religion,  and  the  indissoluble  connection  it 
establishes  between  religion  and  morality.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  this  monotheistic  faith  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  stage  which,  given  only  favourable  conditions, 
every  nation  was  bound  to  reach  in  the  course  of  its 
development.*  Man  begins,  it  is  supposed,  by  worshipping 
spirits,  or  ghosts  of  ancestors,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
then  mounts  to  the  conception  of  a  tribal  deity;  then 
extends  the  power  of  this  deity,  or  blends  the  deity  with 
others,  till  he  is  viewed  as  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  ingenious 
theory.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  there  are, 
even  yet,  only  three  monotheistic  religions  in  the  world — 
the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan,  which, 
in  this  respect,  is  derived  from  the  other  two.  That  is  to 
say,  all  the  monotheistic  religion  there  is  in  the  world  is 
derived  from  the  religion  of  the  Bibla  It  is  not  meant 
that,  beneath  and  behind  the  polytheism  of  older  religions, 
there  are  not  many  indications  of  a  purer  monotheistic 
consciousness,  or  that  there  have  not  often  been,  in  indi- 
viduals and  schools,  very  remarkable  approximations  to  the 
truth  about  the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
providence  of  God.*  In  that  sense  God  has  never  left 
Himself  without  witness.  But  it  is  a  well-understood  truth 
that  philosophical  speculations  have  never  founded,  or  can 
found,  a  religion ;  and  it  is  simple  fact  of  history  that  no 
monotheistic  religions — ^religions,  that  is,  based  on  the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God  as  fundamental  articles — have  ever 
arisen,  except  those  above  mentioned. 

Or  take  the  other  point — the  indissoluble  blending  of 
morality  and  religion.  Where,  again,  do  we  find  anything 
corresponding  to  this  outside  the  Biblical  revelation  ?  One 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  gives  us  a  description 
of  an  I^ptian  temple — lofty,  spacious,  gorgeous,  inspiring 
the  worshipper  by  its  grandeur  with  solemn  awe.    You 

'  Kuenen,  «.^.,  says :  "To  what  we  might  call  the  unirenal,  or  at  least 
the  common  rale,  that  religion  begins  with  fetishism,  then  deTelops  into 
polytheism,  and  then,  but  not  before,  ascends  to  monotheism — that  is  to 
saj,  if  this  highest  stage  be  reached  [a  very  important  proTiso]— to  this  rulr 
the  Ifraelites  are  no  exception.**— ii^.  o/Israelf  i.  p.  225. 

>  See  p.  128  below. 
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enter  the  predncts  of  the  temple,  but  when  the  priest,  with 
grave  air,  draws  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  inner  shrine, 
you  behold  —  what  ?  A  cat,  a  crocodile,  a .  serpent,  or 
other  animal,  rolling  on  a  purple  couch.^  Visit  now  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  Here,  too,  you  have  a 
gorgeous  building ;  here,  too,  a  priesthood,  altars,  a  shrine 
hidden  by  a  veil  Within  the  veil  stands  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  covered  by  the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  blood 
of  atonement,  and  shadowed  by  the  golden  cherubim.  Let 
that  covering  be  lifted,  and  within  that  ark,  in  the  very 
core  and  centre  of  Israel's  religion,  in  its  most  sacred  place, 
you  find — ^what  ?  The  two  tables  of  the  moral  law.  There, 
in  a  word,  is  the  contrast  of  the  two  religions.  There  is 
the  declaration  of  the  truth  that,  before  and  above  all 
things  else,  Israel's  is  an  ethical  religion.  For  these  are 
*•  the  tables  of  the  testimony  "  * — the  basis  and  bond  of  the 
nation's  covenant  with  Grod — and  all  the  ritual  of  ceremonial 
institutions  is  but  a  scaffolding  to  protect  this  ethical  core 
from  injury,  or  a  means  of  restoring  the  worshipper  to 
favour  when  sin  has  disturbed  his  fellowship.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  Jesus  came,  He  did  not  cut  Himself 
off  from  that  older  revelation,  but  declared  that  on  its  two 
commandments  of  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  man  hung  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

VL  Rbvelation  in  Rklation  to  rrs  Record 

If  we  thus  let  the  Bible — Old  Testament  and  New — 
speak  for  itself,  and  compare  it  part  with  part :  still  more 
if  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  power,  and  strive  faithfully  to 
follow  its  directions,,  the  conviction  will  irresistibly  grow 
upon  us  that  it  is  right  when  it  claims  to  be  based  on 
divine  revelation.  '  Out  of  that  revelation,  the  literature  of 
revelation,  which  we  call  the  Bible,  grows.  If  this  fact  be 
firmly  apprehended,  particular  questions  about  the  dates  or 
placing  of  books  will  not  much  trouble  us.  The  revelation  is 
there,  and  no  changes  in  the  dates  or  placing  of  books — none 
at  least  that  are  likely  to  be  permanently  brought  out — can 
do  anything  to  alter  its  fundamental  outlinea  If  a  revela- 
tion has  been  given,  it  is  surely  the  most  natural  tiling  in 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Pad,  iii.  2. 

*  Ex.  xxxii  15.    See  below,  Chap.  VI.  pp.  152  ff.        *  Matt  xxii.  40 
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the  woild  to  expect  that  a  record  should  be  made  or  kept 
of  the  stages  of  that  revelation,  either  hj  ita  original 
recipients,  or  by  those  who  stood  within  the  circle  of 
revelation,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  its  spirit^ 
That  such  a  literature  exists,  adequate  in  every  respect  for 
making  known  to  us  the  revelation,  animated  and  pene- 
trated by  its  spirit,  though  in  varying  degrees, — ^for  the 
strictest  upholder  of  inspiration  will  hardly  place  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  on  the  same  level  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
— ^fitted  as  a  whole  infallibly  to  accomplish  its  sreat  end  of 
making  men  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  completely  furnishing  the  man  of  God  unto 
every  good  work,*— <Aa/  such  a  literature  exists,  the  only 
ultimate  proof  that  can  be  given  is  the  existence  of  the 
book  itseU ;  and  such  a  book,  as  we  have  seen  even  from 
this  brief  inspection  of  its  character,  we  have  in  the  Bible. 
The  simple  fact  that  in  this  sacred  volume,  so  marvellous 
in  its  own  structure,  so  harmonious  and  complete  in  the 
view  it  gives  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  so  rich  and 
exhaustless  in  its  spiritual  content,  so  filled  with  the  mani- 
fest presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  have  every- 
thing we  need  to  acquaint  us  fully  with  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  for  our  salvation,  and  to  supply  us  for  all  the  ends  of 
our  spiritual  life,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  revelation 
which  God  has  given  is,  in  every  essential  particular,  purely 
and  faithfully  embodied  in  it  No  more  than  the  revela- 
tion from  which  it  springs,  is  the  Bible  a  product  of  mere 
human  wisdom,  but  has  God  for  its  inspiring  source ! 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  Bible's  own  test  of  ita 
inspiration,  alike  in  Old  *  Testament  and  in  New,'  and  by 
it,  without  nearer  definition,  we  are  content,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  abida  The  subject  is  taken  hold  of  by  its 
wrong  end,  when  the  test  of  inspiration  is  sought  primarily 

^  *'  What  would  be  the  oonoeiyable  natore  of  reyealed  relMon,  without  a 
record  of  facts  t  The  briefest  oondderation  oonyinoes  He,  that  either  tiie 
whole  natare  of  revelation  most  be  essentially  changed,  or  else  a  record  of 
its  historic  process  must  somehow  be  presenred.  1>9  be  sure,  the  fact  of 
ultimate  and  supreme  im|)ortance  is  the  fact  of  rerelation  itself.  But  the 
TezT  nature  of  revelation,  if  it  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  historic  process,  is 
such  as  to  demand  a  record  of  that  prooess.  The  foundations  of  Christianity 
are  hirtorically  laid,"  etc.— Ladd,  J>oei.  of  Sac  ScnpL  i.  p.  787. 

«  2  Tim.  iiL  15-17. 

»  Cf.,  €.g.,  Deut  ox.  10-16 ;  Josh,  i  7,  8;  Pss.  L,  xix.  7-14,  cxix.  j 
John  xi7.  26 ;  xz.  81 ;  Rom.  Z7.  4,  etc 
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in  minute  inerrancy  in  external  details,  as  those  of 
geography,  or  chronology,  or  of  physical  science.  Inspira- 
tion does  not  create  the  materieds  of  its  record:  it  works 
upon  them.^  The  crucial  question  is — Do  the  qualities 
which  inspiration  is  expressly  declared  to  confer  on 
Scripture — €,g,,  in  such  a  classical  passage  as  2  Tim.  iii 
15-17— really  belong  to  it  ?  We  think  it  will  be  difficult 
for  any  candid  mind  to  deny  that  they  do.  Who,  coming 
to  this  sacred  book,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  God's 
will  for  the  direction  of  his  life,  will  say  that  he  cannot 
find  it?  Who,  desiring  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
salvation  ''through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  will 
consult  its  pages,  and  say  it  is  not  made  plain  to  him  ? 
Who,  coming  to  it  for  equipment  of  his  spiritual  life,  will 
say  that  there  are  still  needs  of  that  life  which  are  left 
unprovided  for?  Who,  seeking  direction  in  the  way  of 
the  life  everlasting,  can  doubt  that,  if  he  faithfully  obeys 
its  teaching,  he  will  reach  that  goal  ?  The  Scripture  fulfils 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  given;  no  higher  proof  of  its 
inspiration  can  be  demanded.^ 

VIL  Relation  of  thb  Old  Testament  to  Christ 

There  is  but  one  further  remark  we  would  make  in 
closing  this  chapter.  It  relates  to  the  place  which  Christ 
holds  in  Scripture,  and  ought  to  have  in  our  study  of  every 
part  of  it  If  what  has  been  said  of  divine  revelation  is 
true,  it  follows  that  everything  else  in  Scripture  has  its 
centre  and  point  of  connection  in  Him.  If  the  Bible  is  a 
structure,  Christ  is  the  comer  stone  in  that  structure.  All 
else  in  it  is  designed  to  lead  up  to  Him,  while  in  knowing 
Him,  in  learning  to  see  in  Him  the  image  and  revelation 
of  the  Father,  in  being  drawn  into  sympathy  with  His 

'  See  Note  C  on  Inspiration  and  the  Materials  of  the  Record. 

>0f:  Westcott,  BibU  in  the  Church,  p.  14:  "The  Bible  contains  in 
itself  the  fullest  witness  to  its  divine  authority.  If  it  appears  that  a 
large  collection  of  fragmentary  records,  written,  with  few  exceptions, 
witnont  any  designed  connection,  at  most  distant  times  and  under  the 
most  raried  circumstances,  yet  combine  to  form  a  definite  whole,  broadly 
separated  from  other  books  ...  if  in  projwrtion  as  they  are  felt  to  l>e 
separate  they  are  felt  also  to  be  instinct  with  a  common  spirit ;  then  it 
wul  be  reaculy  acknowledged  that,  however  they  were  united  afterwards 
into  the  sacred  volume,  they  are  yet  legibly  stamped  with  the  divine  seal 
as  '  inspired  of  Ood'  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  writings  are." 
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Spirit,  in  tasting  the  grace  of  His  salvation, — in  coming 
to  know  that  in  Him  we  possess  "the  true  God  and 
eternal  life,**^ — we  gain  the  key  which  sets  all  else  in 
Scdptnre  in  its  true  light.  Without  this  key  we  are 
bound  to  miss  our  way  in  the  search  for  its  secret  No 
learning,  no  cleverness,  will. enable  us  to  find  it  out  In 
vain  do  we  go  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  any  part  of 
Scripture,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  mere  intellectual  or 
Uterary  curiosity.  It  was  not  for  this  it  was  given,  but 
to  conduct  us  into  the  presence  of  Him  who,  of  God,  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifieation, 
and  redemption.*  What  the  closing  verse  of  the  20th 
chapter  of  John's  (rospel  says  of  that  book :  ''  But  these  are 
written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  through 
His  name,"  *  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the  Bible 
as  a  whol&  Christ  is  the  central  sun  in  that  firmament : 
only  when  we  are  brought  within  the  range  of  His  beams 
have  we  the  light  of  Ufa 

UJaliAT.  90l  si  Cor.  L  80.  •Johnzz.tL 
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XSbc  ®I^  TTedtament  as  affected  b^  Cdtfcfsm^ 
i.  Ube  Dfstors:  Broument  from  Critical 
premises 


''The  BibU  is  through  «Dd  through  of  historical  nsture  and  spirit"— 

EWALD. 

"For  what  is  the  Old  Testament  firom  the  Ohristiaii  point  of  view-^ 
and  from  no  other  point  of  view  can  it  he  rightly  understood — but  the 
record  of  God's  gradual  revelation  of  Himself  to  Israel  in  His  purpose  of 
redeeming  love  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  His  universal  kingdom  f 
The  Incarnation  was  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  that  revelation  and 
that  porpose^"— A.  F.  Eibkpat&iok. 

"  On  the  other  h^nd,  writers  of  the  liberal  school  in  Qermany  take  so 
completely  for  granted,— either  on  mere  eritieal  grounds,  or  because  they 
assume  from  the  first  the  utter  impossibility  of  miracles  or  supernatural 
revelations, — the  unhistorical  character  and  non-Moeaio  origin  of  the  greater 
portion,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  do  not 
generally  take  the  trouble  to  test  the  credibility  of  the  stoiy,  by  entering 
into  such  matter-of-fSMt  inquiries  as  are  here  made  the  basis  of  the  whole 
argument"— CoLENBO. 

''  We  nevertheless  finnly  maintain  that  the  preceding  history  of  Israel, 
from  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation  to  the  histoiy  of  Joseph,  was 
written  in  andent  pre>exilian  times." — Dslttzboh. 

"  Kuenen's  name  for  the  book  [J£]  with  which  we  are  dealing,  vis., 
the  '  Prophetio '  narrative,  is  scarcely  happy.  Some  of  its  most  remarkable 
elements  are,  as  Kuenen  himself  points  out,  pre-prophetic.  .  .  •  The  two 
books  evidently  proceeded  in  parallel  lines  of  narrative,  and  it  is  often  hard 
— ^nay,  impossible— to  say  whether  a  particular  section  of  the  Hezateudh 
belongs  to  the  Jahvist  or  the  Elohist"— Addis. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CETTICISM 
—I.  THE  HISTORY :  ARGUMENT  FROM  CRITICAL 
PREMISES 

Long  ere  this  point  is  reached,  loud  protests  will  have 
been  raised  against  the  flagrantly  "  uncritical "  character  of 
our  procedure,  as  shown  in  our  ignoring  of  those  well- 
established  results  of  scholarship  which  have  had  the 
efiect  of  shiveripg  the  supposed  unity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  destroying  the  credibility  of  its  narratives,  especially 
of  those  which  have  had  most  weight  attached  to  them  in 
the  history  of  revelation.  We  shall  now  do  what  we  can 
to  remove  this  reproach  by  proceeding  to  inquire  how  far 
the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  consideration  of  its  own  structure  is  overthrown  or 
modified  by  the  application  of  a  really  scientific  criticism. 
Further,  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  taken,  or  cause 
given  for  complaint  that  the  strength  of  the  critical  position 
is  overlooked,  we  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  as  indicated 
in  the  preliminary  sketch,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
history,  and  of  the  religion  and  institutions,  of  Israel,  on 
the  basis  of  the  critical  theory  itself,  that  is,  with  pro- 
visional assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
critical  analysis  and  dating  of  books.  The  canvassing  of 
the  critical  theory  on  its  merits  will  come  after.  But  it  is 
well  at  the  outset  to  see  what  follows,  even  if  the  generally- 
accepted  critical  analysis,  to  its  full  extent,  is  admitted. 
In  this  chapter  and  the  next  we  shall  deal  with  the  history. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution  formerly  given, 
that  all  critics  are  not  ofihand  to  be  classed  as  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  and  other  subjects.  There  are,  as  we  shall 
constantly  have  occasion  to  see,  more  radical  and  more 
moderate  schools  of  criticism.     But  it  has  also  in  justice 
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to  be  recognised  that  it  is  largely  the  methods  and  con- 
clusions of  the  mad  radical  school— the  Graf-Kuenen-Well- 
hausen  school — which,  without  always  the  adoption  of  its 
anti-supematuralistic  premises,  have  been  imported  into 
English-speaking  countries,  are  actively  propagated  under 
the  name  "Higher  Criticism,"  and  chiefly  rule  the 
current  representations  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
religion.^  The  late  Professor  W.  £.  Smith  already  claimed 
in  1885 :  "  Almost  every  younger  scholar  of  mark  is  on 
the  side  of  Yatke  and  Eeuss,  Lagarde  and  Oraf,  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen"' — an  ominous  utterance  for  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  our  justification,  if  one  is  needed,  for 
treating  the  radical  school  as  representative. 

L  CfirncAL  Assault  on  Old  Testament  History 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  general  attitude  of  this 
advanced  school  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1*  It  does  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly,  then,  to  say 
that,  to  the  more  radical  school  of  critics,  the  Old  Testament 
IB  in  the  main  unhistorical.  Not  necessarily,  of  course,  that 
there  is  not  in  parts — some  would  acknowledge  in  con- 
siderable parts — a  historical  substratunt  Everyone  may 
not  go  so  far,  at  one  end  of  the  history,  as  Stade,  who 
doubts  whether  Israel  as  a  people  was  ever  in  Egypt  at 
all;'  or,  at  the  other  end,  as  £osters,  who  denies  the  return 
from  the  exile  at  Babylon  tmder  ZerubbabcL^  But  the 
books  as  they  stand  are,  for  all  that,  held  not  to  be,  at 
least  till  the  days  of  the  kings,  and  even  then  only  very 
partially,  genuine  history. 

1  Ot  sboTe,  pp.  12,  17.  In  proof  we  may  refer  generally  to  the  Old 
TesUment  articles  in  Haatinffs'  Did.  qfBihU  (with  exceptions)  or  Cheyne's 
Eneye,  Bxbliea ;  to  Addis  and  Carpenter  on  the  Hezateuch  ;  to  the  Tolumes 
on  Joshua,  etc.,  in  "Polychrome  Bible";  to  those  on  Numbers,  Judges, 
Samuel,  etc,  in  the  "  IntematioDal  Grit  Oommentary";  to  Professor 
H.  P.  Smith's  O.T,  History,  in  the  "International  Theological  Library," 
and  many  other  works  of  the  same  class. 

>  Preface  to  Wellhausen's  ffiU.  qflsrad  (E.T.),  p.  tL 

*  CfeichichU,  i.  pp.  129-80. 

^Inhia  Eet  Aerstel  van  Israel  (1894),  H.  P.  Smith  adopts  his  theory, 
O.T.  Hist.  chap.  zvi.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  "the  decree  of  Cyrus 
is  impossible,"  and  "  the  theory  of  a  return,  of  an  interruption  of  the  work, 
of  any  interference  by  Darius,  is  contradicted  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah  " 

858).    Of  Ezra,  if  he  existed,  "we  know  nothing  "  (p.  896).    See  below, 

ap.  IX.  p.  295. 
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To  illufitrate :  the  Book  of  Qenesis,  we  are  told,  is  "  a 
book  of  sacred  legend,  with  a  mythical  introduction."  ^  It 
yields  us  ''no  historical  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
only  of  the  time  when  the  stories  about  them  arose  in 
the  Israelite  people:  this  later  age  is  here  unconsciously 
projected,  in  its  inner  and  outer  features,  into  hoar  antiquity, 
and  is  reflected  there  like  a  glorified  mirage." '  The  **  de- 
scriptions of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Canaan  ...  to  put 
it  in  a  word,  are  utterly  unhistoricaL"^  "Briefly  described, 
then,  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  an  historical  romance.  .  .  .  We 
must  lose  much  of  the  religious  value  the  Book  of  Joshua 
possesses  while  we  treat  it  as  history,  and,  indeed,  until  we 
treat  it  as  what  it  is — romanca"^  "The  narrative  gives 
us  exactly  what  did  not  occur  at  the  conquest."*  The 
Jehovistic  writer  in  the  Hexateuch  (J)  "feels  himself  in 
an  ideal  fairy  land  in  which  no  wonders  are  surprising."  • 
The  unfortunate  Priestly  writer  (P),  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  historical  nor  literary  merit,  and  is  refused  credence 
on  all  hands.  No^eke,  we  are  told,  made  an  end  of  him 
"once  for  all";  but  "Colenso  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  torn  the  web  asunder."  ^  His  names, 
numbers,  and  precise  details,  which  imposed  even  on  such 
good  critics  as  Bleek,  Hupfeld,  and  Knobel, "  are  not  drawn 
from  contemporary  records,  but  are  the  fruit  solely  of  late 
Jewish  fancy,  a  fancy  which,  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
design  nor  sketch,  but  counts  and  constructs,  and  produces 
nothing  more  than  barren  plans."®  In  brief:  "We  have  no 
really  historical  knowledge  of  a  patriarchal  period  preceding 
Isiaers  conquest  of  Canaan.     The  individuals,  Abraham, 

» Schultz,  O.T,  Theol,  L  p.  81. 

*  Wellhausen,  Hiti,  qf  Israd,  pp.  818-19. 

'  Knenen,  Hexateuch^  p.  42  (italics  his).  It  is  of  this  writer's  work  that 
Professor  W.  B.  Smith  permitted  himself  to  say :  "  His  (Kuenen's)  discussions 
of  the  more  complicated  questions  of  Pentateuch  analysis  are  perhaps  th% 
finest  things  that  modem  criticism  can  show." — Preface  to  Wellhausen, 
p.  viii 

^  Professor  G.  B.  Gray,  in  a  review  of  Bennett's  Joshua  {**  Polychrome 
Bible"),  1899. 

•  H.  P.  Smith,  0,T,  Hist.  p.  882. 

«  F.  H.  Woods,  art  "  Hexateuch  "  in  Diet,  qf  Bme,  ii.  p.  872.  Of.  with 
Dr.  Driver's  statement  in  his  Otnuis,  p.  zlv,  quoted  below,  p.  106 :  "The 
patriarchal  narratives  are  marked  by  great  sobriety  of  statement  and  repre- 
sentation," etc 

'  Wellhausen,  Hitt,  qf  Imul,  p.  847.  *  /M.  p.  848. 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  eponyms — personifications  of  clans, 
tribes,  or  ethnological  groups — and  thej  are  nothing 
more."^ 

As  respects  the  later  books,  a  basis  of  political  history 
is  necessarily  recognised,  but  the  books  as  we  have  them 
are  declared  to  be  throughout  unreliable  and  misleading. 
"  In  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,"  we  are  told,  "  we  are  not 
presented  with  tradition  purely  in  its  original  condition: 
already  it  is  overgrown  with  later  accretions.  ...  To  vary 
the  metaphor,  the  whole  area  of  tradition  has  finally  been 
uniformly  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit  by  which  the  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  has  been  determined."  *  Here  are  a 
few  examples.  On  1  Sam.  viL :  **  The  mere  recapitulation  of 
the  contents  of  this  narrative  makes  us  feel  at  once  what 
a  pious  make-up  it  is,  and  how  full  of  inherent  impossi- 
bility."' On  1  Sam  xix.  18-24:  "We  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  what  we  have  before  us  here  is  a  pious 
caricature ;  the  point  can  be  nothing  but  Samuel's  and  David's 
enjoyment  of  the  disgrace  of  the  naked  king."^  On  the 
Deuteronomic  revision  of  Kings:  "The  most  unblushing 
example  of  this  kind,  a  piece  which,  for  historical  worthless- 
ness,  may  compare  with  Judges  xix.-xxi.,  or  1  Sam.  viL  seq., 
or  even  stands  a  step  lower,  is  1  Kings  xxii."  *  On  editorial 
additions:  ''These  valuable  notes  commence  even  with 
Solomon,  though  here  they  are  largely  mixed  with  anecdotic 
chaff."  •  Chronicles,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  does  not  embody 
extracts  from  older  works,  is  regarded  as  past  redemption. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  "  law-crazed  "  fancy,  which  effects  "  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  original  tradition." ^  "His 
work  must  not  be  called  history." '  In  the  irreverence  of 
much  of  this,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  what  Dr.  Cheyne 
says  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  newer  criticism  to  eighteenth 
century  English  Deism.^  The  atmosphere  into  which  we 
.  are  brought  back  is  that  of  Morgan,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Hume,  and  the  impression  produced  is  correspondingly 
painfuL^^ 

>  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T.  Hist.  p.  48. 
'  Wellhauson,  Hist,  qf  Isrtul,  p.  228. 

•  Ibid.  p.  248.  *  Ibid.  p.  268. 

•  Jhid.  p.  285.  «  Ibid.  p.  286. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  196.  224.  •  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T.  Hist.  p.  6. 

•  Foui^ders  of  GrUicism^  pp.  1,  2. 

^  We  have  not  taken  noiioe  of  the  older  mythological  theories,  e.g. 
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2.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  we  think,  that  these  extracts, 
taken  almost  at  random,  fairly  represent  the  views  and 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  books  and  articles  written  from 
^e  newer  critical  standpoint, — certainly  those  of  the  most 
influential  representatives  of  the  school, — but,  as  already 
said,  there  are  critics  also  of  more  positive  tendency,  who 
contest  these  deductions  of  the  extremer  party,  and  take 
much  firmer  ground  on  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  periods.  Such,  e.g,,  on  the  Continent,  are 
£omg,  Strack,  Kittel,  Oettii,  and  many  more.^  In  England, 
Dr.  Driver,  in  his  reverence  and  moderation  of  tone,  repre- 
sents the  mediating  position  of  many  believing  scholars, 
though  he  is  obviously  hampered  by  his  adherence  to  the 
Wellhausen  basis.  He  argues  for  a  historical "  core  "  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  thinks, even,  that  there  are  "reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  the  nan-atives  are  in  substance 
historical";  but  comes  in  the  end  to  the  rather  lame 
conclusion,  that  "it  is  still,  all  things  considered,  difficult 
to  believe  that  some  foundation  of  actual  personal  history 
does  not  underlie  the  patriarchal  narratives."  '  The  main 
stream  of  the  critical  movement,  however,  is  not  to  be  held 
in  by  these  feeble  barriers,  and  continues  to  spread  itself 
over  the  entire  field  of  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history  in  a 
broad  flood  of  scepticism. 

3.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  sweeping  indict- 
ment against  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  spemlly  the 

ihoee  of  Goldziher  in  his  Mythology  among  the  ffehretos,  who  takes  the  ohar- 
aotera  in  Oeoesis  and  Judges  to  be  sun-ni  jths ;  or  of  the  newer  eztravagances  of 
Winckler,  whose  theories  are  faTourably  regarded  by  Dr.  Gheyne  {HineUDnUh 
Century,  Deo.  1902).    See  Note  A  on  Critical  Extrayagances. 

^  In  his  Neueste  Prinzipien  Eonig  combats  the  views  of  Stade,  Guthe,  and 
others,  who  would  resolve  the  patriarchs  into  "personifications  "  of  tribes  (see 
below,  pp.  88ff.) ;  Kittel  defends  the  earlier  history  in  his  lecture  (translated) 
on  Tho  Babylonian  ExcavaiionB  and  Early  Bible  Hieiory,  etc  Dilbnann, 
in  his  posthumously  published -<4W«<<.  Theol,  (pp.  77-78,  82-83),  says:  "We 
have  no  right  to  explain  these  Genesis  narratives  as  pure  fiction,  as  so  many 
now  do.  .  .  •  We  mistake  if  we  do  not  reco^ise  that  they  rest  in  eetentials 
on  sound  historical  recoUection.  •  .  .  Even  if  none  of  their  names  had  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  would  reouire  to  postulate  such  revelation-figures  as 
we  have  in  Abraham  and  those  who  followed  him.  •  .  .  The  facts,  therefore, 
afford  rational  justification  for  the  picture  of  the  course  of  eyents  given  in 
Genesis,  at  least  in  its  main  features  (im  grossen  und  gansuny*  St«ii 
Dillmann,  however,  concedes  a  good  deal  more  than  is  necessary. 

'  Oerusie,  pp.  xl  v,  xlvii^  1  vii.  Canon  Cheyne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seriously 
disturbed  at  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  halting  attitude  and  spirit  of  com- 
promise in  Dr.  Driver's  Inirodueiian.  He  thinks  "  his  fences  are  weak,  and 
may  at  any  moment  ^  brol^^n  ioymt'*'^^^intnden  qf  Cfritieiem,  pp.  261  flL 
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earlier  part  of  it,  is  based?  They  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
various :  the  late  date  of  composition,  the  manifest  legendary 
character  of  the  narratives,  assumed  variations  and  contra- 
dictions in  the  sources,  supposed  incompatibility  with  the 
rudimentary  state  of  religious  belief  in  early  times,  and  the 
like.  The  historicity  of  the  early  narratives,  it  is  held, 
cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  fact,  which  criticism 
is  said  to  have  established,  that  the  Pentateuch  (or  with 
Joshua,  the  Hexateuch)  is  composed  of  documents  of  late 
date,  based  on  tradition  many  centuries  old — in  the  case  of 
the  Exodus  at  least  500  or  600  years,  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs  1000  to  1300  years — which,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  preserve  accurately  the  memory  of  such 
distant  events.^  £uenen,  who  here  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative, gives  four  special  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
patriarchal  narratives.  They  are :  the  religious  ideas  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  insoluble  chronological 
difficulties,  the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  deity  with  the 
patriarchs  Q*  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  history 
the  legends  which  afford  evidence  of  that  belief  "),  and,  "  the 
principal  cause  of  hesitation,"  the  persons  who  appear  as 
actors  in  the  narratives  ''are  all  progenitors  of  tribes."' 
We  wonder  how  many  readers  of  the  Bible  feel  these 
"  obstacles  "  to  be  as  '*  insurmountable  "  as  they  were  to  Dr. 
Kuenen.'  Much  of  all  this,  in  any  case,  as  we  shall  soon 
discover,  is  undiluted  assumption:  the  criticism  rests  on 
the  theory,  not  the  theory  on  the  criticism.  How  obviously, 
e.g.,  does  the  argument  from  "  religious  ideas "  ^  rest  on  a 
certain  assumption  as  to  the  stage  of  religious  knowledge  of 
the  patriarchs — an  assumption  which  has  no  warrant  save 
in  the  critic's  own  theory  of  the  course  of  the  development^ 

*  Cf.  Kuenen,  lUl,  qf  Israel,  t  pp.  16,  17 ;  Driver,  Cfenesia,  p.  xliii ; 
H.  P.  Smith,  O.T,  Eist,  i.  p.  7. 

'  Itel.  o/Iirael,  i.  pp.  108-9.     Cf.  below,  pp.  88  C 

*  Cf.  Ladd,  Doa.  qf  Sacred  Scripture,  t  p.  862. 

^  Dr.  Driver  also  argaee  for  an  *'  idealisation  "  of  the  narratives,  on  the 
f^und  that  **  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  religion  most  have  been  in 
A  relatively  mdimentary  stage"  (p.  Iz).  It  is  shown  later  (p.  115), 
however,  tnat  it  is  not  ike  case,  as  Knenen  aigues,  that  the  patriarchs  are 
represented  as  "not  inferior  to  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  centiuy  B.a,  in 
pureness  of  religious  insight  and  inward  personal  pietj. ' 

*  Hommel  says:  "When  we  find  tnat  a  wnole  school  of  evangelical 
theologians  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  passage  was  composed  at  a  later 
data  or  interpolated,  simply  because  they  are  unwilling  to  recognise  the 

of  any  high  moral  teaching  or  lofty  conoeption  of  tj^e  Gk^d^Hd  prior 
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Poetponing  meantime,  however,  the  discussion  of  these 
objections,  we  propose  to  proceed  in  more  constructive 
fashion,  in.  setting  forth,  first,  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the 
substantial  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
even  under  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  critical  hjpothesis. 

IL  Ignoring  op  Tkleological  Element  in  the  History 

The  critical  treatment  breaks  down  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives, disintegrates  them,  causes  them  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
But  there  are  features  in  the  narratives  which  resist  this 
treatment,  and  constitute  a  standing  protest  .against  it 
In  the  previous  chapter  we  laid  stress  on  the  singular 
character  of  "teleology"  in  the  Hebrew  history.  It  is 
history  dominated  by  the  idea  of  purpose,  and  that  a 
purpose  of  grace — of  redemption.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
recognition  of  this  in  the  writers  we  have  chiefly  in  view, 
though,  to  do  them  justice,  they  do  not  seek  to  get  rid  of 
the  impression  of  the  extraordmaiy  and  unique  in  Israel's 
history.  Still  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  development 
out  of  purely  natural  factors  causes  a  very  different  picture 
to  be  given  from  that  which  the  Old  Testament  itself 
sketches.^  One  looks  in  vain  in  Kuenen,  or  Wellhausen, 
or  Stade,  or  Gunkel,  or  in  such  an  Old  Testament  History 
as  that  of  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  for  any  perception  of  the 
deeper  ideas  that  lie  in  the  Oenesis  narratives,  or  of  their 
organic  relation  to  the  rest  of  Scripture.  To  a  developing 
purpose  of  salvation  they  seem  altogether  blind.  In  this 
their  criticism  is  already  self -condemned ;  for  what  they 
fail  to  see  is  discerned  by  many  others,  as  keenly  critical 
as  themselvea  An  example  or  two  may  be  cited  from  such 
critical  writers,  if  only  to  show  that  this  idea  of  purpose  is 
no  hallucination  of  our  own  fancy,  which  we  are  seeking  per- 
versely to  import  into  the  narratives.  Dr.  Kautzsch,  of  Halle, 
in  a  lecture  on  ITu  Abiding  Value  of  the  Old  Testament, 
thus  writes :  '*  The  abiding  value  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
above  all  in  this,  that  it  guarantees  to  us  with  absolute 
certainty  the  fact  and  the  process  of  a  divine  plan  and  way 

to  the  time  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  or  eerenth  eentaries  B.O.,  then, 
bk  view  of  the  facts  adaaoed  in  the  oresent  Tolmne.  we  cannot  but  regard 
their  attitnde  as  a  deplorably  mistalcen  one,  and  hope  that  it  may  soon 
become  a  thing  of  the  past'*— ^n«.  Eeb,  Trad.  pp.  291-92. 
>  See  below,  pp.  86, 188  ff. 
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of  salvation,  which  found  its  conclusion  and  fulfilment  in 
the  new  covenant,  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ."  ^  Dillmann  likewise  sees  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
development  of  God's  redemptive  "plan."  "So  soon,"  he 
says,  "as  man  becomes  untrue  to  his  original  idea,  and, 
forsaking  the  attitude  of  obedience  to  God,  begins  his 
self-seeking  way,  there  comes  also  to  manifestation  the 
saving  activity  of  God  directed  to  this  apostacy  of  the 
creature.  ...  So  soon  as,  and  so  long  as,  sin  is  in  the 
world,  there  is  also  a  saving  activity  of  God."  *  Dr.  Driver 
says  of  the  narrator  J :  "  The  patriarchal  history  is,  in  his 
hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  future: 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  vouchsafed  in  succession 
glimpses  of  the  divine  plan."'  Kautzsch, again, just  quoted, 
says  of  his  (two)  J  writers:  "Both  relate  the  primeval 
history  from  the  standpoint  of  a  history  of  redemption."* 

To  all  this,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  the  reply  which 
comes  from  the  side  of  the  criticism  that  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  the  teleological  element  in  the  history  is,  that  the 
Biblical  representation  is  an  unreal  and  artificial  one :  not 
a  development  in  accordance  with  the  actual  history,  but 
an  imaginary  development,  the  result  of  a  reading  back  into 
the  primitive  legends  of  the  ideas  of  the  prophetic  age. 
The  appearance  of  development  is  superimposed  on  the 
historical  tradition  by  the  manner  in  which  its  materials 
are  manipulated.  Grant,  it  is  said,  the  critical  scheme — ^its 
analysis  and  partition  of  documents — and  the  illusion  of 
teleology  in  the  Old  Testament  story  disappears ;  so  far  at 
least  as  any  extraordinary  cause  is  required  to  account  for  it. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Robertson :  "  What  they  maintain 
is,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Biblical  writers  is  an  afterthought, 
which,  by  a  process  of  manipulation  of  older  documents,  and 
by  a  systematic  representation  of  earlier  events  in  the  light 
of  much  later  times,  has  been  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
the  original  and  genuine  development"  ^ 

1  Die  Bleibende  Bedeutung  desA.T.,  p.  28. 

*  AliUst,  Theol,  p.  411.    See  whole  section. 
'  OenenSy  p.  zzi ;  of.  pp.  Ixx  ff. 

*  LU,  of  0,T,,  p.  88.  See  also  Ottley's  Aspedfi  rf  the  O.T,,  pp.  56  ff. ; 
McFadyens  Messages  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestiv  Historians,  pp.  27  ff. 
on  **  The  Progress  of  the  Dmne  Purpose  in  the  Boole  of  Genesis." 

'  Early  Belvfion,  p.  80.  Most  ciitics  agree  with  the  above  view,  so  far 
M  the  reading  back  of  prophetic  ideas  into  the  narratives  is  concerned. 
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Now  we  do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  real  difficulty :  we  do 
not  really  feel  that  there  is  any  difficulty  here  that  needs  to 
be  shirked.  We  shall  not  even  at  this  stage,  as  before  said, 
raise  any  objection  to  the  currently-accepted  critical  view. 
We  are  prepared  to  assume  provisionally  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  that  view  is  correct.  But  we  ask — Is  it 
the  case  that,  if  the  general  critical  hypothesis  be  granted, 
this  organic  unity  of  the  history,  with  the  remarkable 
teleological  character  which  we  have  seen  to  belong  to  it, 
disappears,  or  is  shown  to  be  an  illusion?  It  is  there  in  - 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands:^  can  it  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  skilful  dividing  up,  or  re-dating,  of  documents,  or  sup- 
posed later  touching-up,  interpolation,  or  re-editing?  We 
answer  that  question  very  confidently  in  the  negative. 

1.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  teleological  character  .we 
speak  of  is  not  a  thing  upon  the  surface  of  the  Biblical 
history, — not  a  thing  that  could  be  produced  by  any  number  * 
of  editorial  touchings  and  interpolations,  and  ingenious 
piecing  together  of  fragments, — but  is  ingrained  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  history,  is  part  of  its  texture,  is,  to 
use  the  happy  figure  of  Bushnell  about  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  like  a  watermark  in  paper,  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the  paper  itself.  It  is  not  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  in  arranging  his  materials,  but  the 
facts  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  people,  which 
work  out  this  plan  for  us.  It  makes  little  difference  how 
far  we  multiply  the  parts ;  the  singular  thing  is  that,  when 
the  parts  are  put  together,  this  remarkable  appearance  of 
teleology  should  present  itself.  If  the  critic  persists: 
"  That  depends  on  your  way  of  arranging  the  materials :  let 
me  arrange  them  my  way,  and  this  appearance  of  develop- 
ment will  be  destroyed  " ;  it  is  a  fair  reply  to  make  that,  if 
the  Biblical  way  of  arranging  the  materials  brings  out  a 
manifest  divine  design,  whereas  his  yields  only  confusion, 
this  of  itself  is  a  gocni  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Biblical 
way  is  probably  the  right  one.  Take  an  illustration.  The 
pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle  map  are  put  together  to  form, 
say,  the  map  of  Europe.  "  Oh,"  says  a  bystander,  "  that  is 
because  you  have  put  the  bits  together  in  a  particular  way. 

^  Wellbansen  himself,  we  ehaU  find,  allows:  "There  is  no  primitiv* 
legend,  it  is  well  known,  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one,"  and  he  speaks  of 
*'  tbe  linked  noity  "  of  the  narrative.— ifiii.  0/  Israel,  pp.  285,  819. 
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Let  me  arrange  them  in  another  way,  and  70a  will  have  no 
map  at  all"  Possibly ;  but  the  fact  that  the  pieces,  when 
80  put  together,  form  the  map  is  the  best  proof  that  this 
was  the  contriver's  intention.  But  the  map  of  Europe  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  this  purpose  of  God  wrought 
out  in  the  history  of  Israel  from  patriarchal  times,  and 
culminating  in  Christ. 

2.  A  second  reason  for  our  answer  is,  that,  if  the  plan 
inwrought  into  the  history  of  Israel  is  an  artificial  or  in- 

'  vented  one,  we  ?uive  to  find,  the  mind  capable  of  inventing 
it.  If  anyone  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  teleology 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture — the  divine  plan  of  grace  which 
forms  its  connecting  thread — is  of  so  simple  and  superficial 
a  character  that  it  would  readily  and  naturally  occur  to  any 
caaual  collector  of  legends,  or  prophetically-minded  man,  in 

^  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.a,  so  that  he  could  sit  down  and 
work  it  into  a  whole  history,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of 
naturalness  there,  we  can  only  say  of  such  an  one  that  he 
has  a  very  large  faith, — a  faith  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
theorists  who  suppose  that  the  portrait  of  Jesus  in  the 
(jospels  was  created  by  a  Church  gathered  promiscuously 
out  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  working  on  the  legendary 
reminiscences  of  a  good  and  wise  teacher,  when  the  real 
image  of  Jesus  had  been  forgotten !  The  difficulty  is  tenfold 
enhanced  if  we  accept  the  descriptions  furnished  us  by  the 
Wellhausen  school  of  the  state  of  prophetic  ordera  in  the  age 
when  the  narratives  are  supposed  to  have  originated ;  and 
further  assume,  with  the  newer  critics,  that  the  authors  of 
these  narratives  were  not,  as  formerly  believed,  individuals, 
but  were  "schools"  of  writers.^  TMs  is  how  Wellhausen 
speaks  of  the  prophets  before  Amos:  ** In  the  time  of  Ahab 
and  Jehu  the  NeUim  were  a  widespread  body,  and  organised 
in  orders  of  their  own,  but  were  not  highly  respected ;  the 
average  of  them  were  miserable  fellows,  who  ate  out  of  the 
king's  hand,  and  were  treated  with  disdain  by  members  of 
the  leading  classes.  Amos  of  Tekoa,  who,  it  is  true,  belonged 
to  a  younger  generation,  felt  it  an  insult  to  be  counted  one 
of  them."*  ^fruly  a  likely  soil  for  the  growth  of  such 
conceptions  as  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  I 

*  On  this,  see  belaw,  pp.  206  IT. 

*  History  pf  Israel,  p.  293;  ofl  p.  461.     See  also  Stade,  Oe»chichte,  i 
pp.476fl; 
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III.  Crkdibiuty  op  History  on  Premises  of 
Critical  Theory 

It  is  possible,  however,  we  believe,  on  the  premises  of 
the  critical  theory  itself,  to  show  that  this  "  teleology '"  in 
the  history  of  Israel  is  not  an  invented  or  manipulated 
thing, — an  element  which  does  not  inhere  naturally  in 
the  facts,  but  a  conception  unhistorically  imported  into 
them, — and  to  furnish  strong  reasons  for  belief  in  the 
essential  trustworthiness  of  the  narratives.  This  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  da  We  confine  attention  to  the  Pentateuch, 
or  Hexateuch,  in  which  most  will*  admit  that  the  crucial 
part  of  the  problem  lies,  and  limit  ourselves,  at  this  stage, 
to  absolutely  essential  outlines  and  most  general  agreements. 
The  full  discussion  of  particular  points  involved  in  the 
theory  belongs  to  later  chapters. 

We  take,  then,  the  history  of  things  that  lies  before  us 
in  our  present  Pentateuch,  and  ask  what,  on  the  critical 
theory,  is  the  origin  of  this  book.  Setting  aside  Deuteronomy, 
commonly  assumed  to  be  a  composition  of  the  age  of  Josiah,^ 
we  have,  on  the  currently-accepted  view,  three  main  strands 
of  narrative  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  one — the  Priestly 
Writing  (P) — is  understood,  in  its  present  form,  and  principal 
contents,  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  after.  It 
famishes  the  "framework''  of  the  Book  of  (Genesis,*  and 
contains,  in  the  middle  books,  the  Levitical  legislation,  to 
which  the  slender  thread  of  narrative  and  genealogy  in  the 
earlier  part  serves  as  introduction.*  It  is  not  supposed  to 
be  an  independent  historical  source,  but  in  its  narratives 
— BO  Wellhausen  thinks^ — ^presupposes  and  runs  parallel  to 
the  other  and  earlier  history  books,  J  and  E,  by  that  time 
united  into  one.  Nothing  is  lost,  therefore,  by  meanwhile 
leaving  this  P  portion  aside,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the 
two  older  writings.  The  theory  regarding  these,  in  brief, 
is,  that  they  were  originally  separate,  probably  independent 
productions,  extending,  with  inclusion  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  latterly  were  combined  with 

*  Of.  Chap.  Vlll.      '  DillxDADii,  Genesis,  I  p.  19.   See  below,  pp.  215,  S40  ff. 

*  See  WeUhaoMD,  Eistory  of  Israel,  p.  332,  qaoted  below,  p.  842. 
^Ibid,  pp.  295,  318.    See  below,  p.  107.    Th^  ?  narratiTe  up  to  Ex.  ▼!. 

k  giTen  by  WellhaaMn,  pp.  827-32. 
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each  other  into  something  like  the  form  in  which  we  now 
find  them  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  are  allowed  to  be  works 
extremely  similar  in  character,  and  largely  parallel  in 
contents;^  but  are  marked,  the  one  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  Jehovah,*  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  Elohim  (God).^  Hence  the  designations  J  and  E 
applied  to  them  respectively.  One  of  these  histories  (J)  is 
commonly  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  Southern 
Kingdom  of  Judah ;  the  other  (E)  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel.*  How  far  they  were  the  fixing  of  mere  oral 
tradition,  or  how  far  they  rested  on  older  written  material,  is 
a  moot  question,  to  which  difTerent  answers  are  given.  It  is 
further  a  point  in  dispute  which  of  these  assumed  narratives, 
J  or  E,  is  the  earlier;*  but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Driver,  "  both  belong  to  the  golden  period  of  Hebrew 
literature."*  The  stylistic  and  other  differences  between 
them  are  slight ;  whereas  both  present  a  strong  contrast  to 
P,  which  is  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  method.^ 

What  are  the  dates  of  these  books?  On  the  current 
view,  we  may  say  roughly,  not  later  in  their  independent 
form  than  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  or  from  850  to 
750  B.a;  in  combination  a  century  or  two  later.  Dr. 
'Driver  may  be  usefully  quoted  on  this  point.  "On  the 
relative  date  of  E  and  J,"  he  says, "  the  opinions  of  critics 
differ.  Dillmann,  Kittel,  and  Siehm  assign  the  priority  to 
E,  placing  him  900-850  B.C.,  and  J  c.  750  (Dillmann),  830- 
800  (Kittel),  or  c.  850  (Riehm).  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and 
Stade,  on  the  other  hand,  assign  the  priority  to  J,  placing 
him  850-800  B.C.,  and  E  c.  750  B.c."    In  a  footnote  to  the 

>  See  below,  pp.  218  if. 

•  Variously  spelt  by  the  critics,  in  its  original  form,  Yahweh,  Yahveh, 
Jahweh,  Jahreh,  Yahve,  etc  The  form  **  Jehovah,"  arising  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Hebrew  consonants  with  the  vowels  of  the  name  **  Adonai" 
(see  below,  p.  228),  was  first  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friar  Petrus 
Galatinus,  in  1518  A.D.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  modem. 

'  E  is  supposed  to  begin  in  Gen.  zz. :  according  to  some,  earlier  (chap.  xr.). 
See  below,  p.  217. 

«  See  Chap.  VII.  pp.  208  If.  »  See  Chapi  VII.  pp.  204  If. 

'  IrUrod,  p.  124  :  WellhauKen  also  says  that  JE  'Mates  from  the  golden 
age  of  Hebrew  literature.** — History  of  Iferatl^  p.  9. 

^  J  it  described  as  vivid,  flowing,  anthroiK)morphic :  E  as  slightly  less 
so,  more  elevated,  etc.  P,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pragmatic,  formal, 
precise,  statistical,  genealogical,  jiiristit;,  and  abounds  in  words  and  phn 
peculiar  to  himself.     See  below.  Chap.  X.  pp.  330  flf. 
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first  of  these  sentences,  he  adds :  "  So  most  previous  critics, 
as  Noldeke  (J  c.  900),  Schrader  (E  975-950;  J  825-800), 
Kayser  (c.  800),  Eeuss  (J  850-800 ;  E '  perhaps  still  earlier ')." 
And  in  a  second  note :  "  H.  Schultz,  0,T.  Theology,  i  pp.  66  ff. 
(J  to  the  reign  of  Solomon :  E  850-800)."  ^ 

Accepting  provisionally  this  account  of  the  documents, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  what  inferences  may  be  deduced  from 
it  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history. 

1.  And,  first,  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  fact,  that,  according  to  the  dates  given,  these 
writings  avUecede  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  embody 
the  tr^litions  which  the  Israelitish  people  possessed  of  its 
history  prior  to  that  age.  We  do  not  ask  at  present 
whether  this  tradition  was  oral,  or  was  already  in  any 
degree  written.  It  was  there,  and  these  writings  are  the 
literary  depository  of  it,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  the  records  of  the  oral  teaching  about 
Christ  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of 
J  and  E  as  the  reduction  to  writing  of  the  popular  legends 
of  the  Israelites  about  their  own  past.  Be  it  so:  the 
essential  point  is  that  they  are  at  least  not  histories  in- 
vented or  doctored  by  prophets  in  the  interests  of  a  later 
theory  of  the  religious  development.  The  more  naive  the 
consciousness  they  exhibit,  the  less  can  they  be  regarded  as 
the  products  of  reflective  manipulation.  In  any  case  they 
antCKjede  the  period  of  written  prophecy.*  They  cannot, 
therefore,  as  regards  their  general  character,  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  be  influenced,  modified,  or  transformed,  by  the 
ideas  of  that  period.  Their  authors — the  unknown  J  and  E 
— we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  put  faithfully  down  the 
tradition  as  they  found  it  in  circulation  among  their  people. 
They  might  select  according  to  predilection  from  the 
material  furnished  to  them,  but  they  did  not  consciously 
falsify  or  invent.  It  is  a  contradiction,  in  one  breath  to 
speak  of  these  writers  as  giving  literary  form  to  the  current 

*  IrUrotL  p.  123.    Further  dates  of  interest  are  given  below,  pp.  7S-74. 

*  "The general  conclusions,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  '*  to  which  a  cousideration 
of  aU  the  Tacts  has  led  critics  .  .  .  are  that  the  two  sources,  J  and  E, 
date  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy.  J  belonging  probably  to  the 
ninth  and  E  to  the  early  |^rt  of  the  eighth  century  b.o.  (before  Amot 
or  Hosea)." — OeneeU,  p.  xvi  See  below,  p.  97.  It  will  be  seen  after, 
however,  that  this  theory  has  come  to  be  greatly  modified  in  the  intwests  of 
later  dating  (see  pp.  205  if). 
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traditions  of  their  nation,  and  in  another  to  represent  them 
as  elaborating  and  transforming  the  narratives  to  make 
them  the  vehicles  of  the  ideas  of  an  age  which,  on  the 
hypothesis,  had  not  yet  come. 

It  could  be  wished  that  critical  writers  showed  them- 
selves a  little  clearer  here  as  to  the  implications  of  their 
own  admissions  as  to  the  dates  of  these  tJ  and  E  narratives. 
Two  representations  cross  and  mingle  continually  in  their 
pages :  one,  that  the  writers  of  these  narratives  were  simple 
"collectors  of  legends,"^  as  Grimm  might  collect  the  folk- 
tales of  Germany;  the  other,  that  they  were  consummate 
literary  artists,  altering,  embellishing,  and  idealising  their 
material  at  pleasure:  one,  that  the  narrators  are  "pre- 
prophetic^' '  that  is,  antecede  the  age  of  the  great  writing 
prophets,  when,  we  are  told,  "ethical  monotheism"  was 
first  introduced;  the  other,  that  they  were  prophetic 
narrators,  instinct  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  dominated  by 
prophetic  ideas,  and  adepts  in  recasting  their  narratives  to 
make  them  express  these  ideas.*  Manifestly  the  critics 
cannot  have  it  both  ways :  on  the  one  hand  holding  the  low 
views  of  Wellhausen,  Euenen,  and  Stade,  on  the  state  of 
people  and  prophets  in  "  pre-prophetic "  Israel,  and  r^ard- 
ing  "  pure  Jahvism  "  as  the  "  creation  "  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  * 
and  on  the  other,  picturing  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries 
as  already  penetrated  with  lofty  prophetic  ideas,  bringing  to 
the  birth,  and  giving  exquisite  expression  to,  the  elevated 
conceptions  which  we  find  in  Genesis  and  Exodus — ^writing 
histories  "from  the  standpoint  of  redemption."  A  choice 
must  be  made,  and  either  the  books  be  brought  down  to  an 
age  when  prophetic  ideas  were  in  the  ascendant,  which 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  given  dates,  or  the  con- 
tention be  surrendered  that  these  higher  ideas  first  entered 

1  "The  JabyiBt  and  the  Elohist,"  says  Addis,  ''were  historians,  or 
rather  collectors  of  national  myths  and  l^ends,  which  passed  for  history." 
— Hex,  p.  Ixvi.  ^ 

'  "  Both  belong,"  says  Bennett,  "to  the  pre-Denteronomio,  pre-prophetie 
stage  of  the  religion  of  Israel." — Primer^  pp.  11,  15.  Cf.  Weilhansen, 
Hist,  oflsradf  p.  82  ;  Addis,  p.  liii ;  Driver,  Cfenetia,  p.  xlviii,  etc. 

*Thus,  €,g,,  Kautzsoh,  Lit,  of  O.T.,  pp.  85  ff. ;  McFadyen,  Messages^ 
etc.,  pp.  25,  29  (''Prophetic  Documents  0:  Kuenen  likewise  uses  this 
designation  {Jlex.  pp.  188  fT.,  282 ff.),  but  regards  J  and  £  as  undergoing 
extensive  chanffefl  in  a  later  "  Judean  edition    (p.  248). 

*0r,  with  Duhm,  Micah  and  Amos.  "Micah  and  Amos,"  he  says, 
"  first  raised  religion  out  of  the  sphere  of  nature  into  that  of  morality : 
thence  it  could  develop  higher."— TV^eo/.  d.  Pnph,  p.  108. 
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with  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  natural  course  would  seem 
to  be  to  regard  the  writings  as,  indeed,  "  pre-prophetic "  in 
the  sense  of  anteceding  written  prophecy,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  faithfully  recoiling  the  ancient  tradition,^  in  which 
prophetic  ideas  were  already  present 

2.  The  fact  thus  conceded  of  the  "pre -prophetic" 
character  of  the  narratives  yields  several  weighty  results. 

(1)  We  deduce  from  it,  first,  as  just  said,  that  the  internal 
unity  and  teleological  character  so  conspicuous  in  these 
narratives  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  tradition,  and  was 
not  put  into  it  by  later  prophetic  manipulation.  It  was 
part  of  the  tradition  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  at 
least  one  of  these  narratives  took  written  shape.  If  here, 
again,  anyone  is  content  to  think  of  what  he  finds  in  the 
J  and  E  histories  as  answering  to  the  idea  of  loose,  popular 
legend,  he  must  be  allowed  to  retain  his  opinion,  but  we 
cannot  share  it.  Legend  does  not  usually  assume  this  char- 
acter of  depth,  coherence,  developing  purpose ;  does  not  em- 
body ideas,  transactions,  promises,  such  as  we  find  in  these 
narratives, — the  protevangelium,  for  instance,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  covenants,  the  revelations  at  the  Exodus, — 
containing  in  them  the  germs  of  a  long  future.  If  th^ 
things  are  there  in  a  "pre-prophetic  "  narrative,  they  clearly 
formed  part  of  the  original  tradition,  and  were  not  put  there 
by  a  later  prophetic  hand. 

(2)  We  deduce,  next,  that  this  tradition,  at  the  time  of 
its  being  written  down  by  J  and  E,  must  already  have 
assumed  a  quite  developed  and  settled  form.  When  we  look 
at  the  range  of  this  J  and  E  history  in  the  Pentateuchal 
books — at  its  rich  content,  at  its  well-developed  biographies, 
with  their  wealth  of  characterisation,  finished  dialogue, 
connection  with  specified  localities  and  situations,  at  its 

^  On  this  pomt  of  the  faithful  reoordine  of  the  tradition,  on  which  mneh 
liinffes,  we  have  such  teetimonies  as  the  foUowiiig : — 

Dillmann  says  that  £  "presenres  unchanged  in  its  narrations  the 
manner,  tone,  and  colour  of  the  Uving  legendary  lore  of  the  people." — 
Ometis,^.  9. 

Ounkei  says :  "The  legends  of  J  and  E  are  taken  over  by  the  colleoton 
ummfinVy  at  they  found  them,*'—0ene$i8,  Introd.  p.  ItL 

Driver  saTS :  "  J  and  £  give  us  pictures  of  tne  traditions  as  the^  were 
enrrent  in  tne  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy." — Omtetis,  p.  IviiL  He 
qwaks  of  the  indications  "that  these  narrators  were  keeping  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  a  tradition  which  thev  had  received,  rather  than  freely 
erecting  ideal  pictures  of  their  own  "  (p.  zlv). 
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articulated  unity  f com  banning  to  close,  it  seems  clear  as 
day  that  it  is  no  floating,  Protean  legend  we  have  to  deal 
with,  but  a  legend — if  the  critic  will  have  it  so — already 
firmly  fixed  in  outline  and  in  the  bulk  of  its  contents, 
already  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  already  as  definite  in 
substance,  if  not  in  form,  as  a  written  narrative  itself  could 
ba  The  loose  way  in  which  many  speak  of  J  and  E  giving 
literary  shape  to  floating,  popular  legends,  as  one  might 
write  dftwn  countryside  fairy  tales,  shows  that  they  have 
never  clearly  apprehended  what  kind  of  history  this  in  the 
JE  narrative  is,  or  what  it  is  needful  to  presuppose  as  the 
condition  of  such  a  history  being  there  to  write.  If  the 
ideas  in  these  writings  were  elaborated  in  any  early 
prophetic  workshop,  how  profoimdly  spiritual,  iow  deep- 
seeing,  the  minds  in  that  workshop  must  have  been ! 
How  explain  the  presence,  or  prevalence,  of  such  ideas 
in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  on  Wellhausen's  theory 
of  the  religious  development  and  of  the  state  of  the 
prophetic  orders?^ 

(3)  There  is  a  yet  weightier  consideration — one  based 
directly  on  the  critical  hypothesis — which  we  do  not  see 
hqw  anyone  can  easily  get  over.  It  is  the  fact  that,  on  this 
theory,  we  have  not  one  only,  but  two  histories  of  early 
times  to  reckon  with.  Here,  as  the  critics  tell  us,  are 
two  lengthy  and  practically  independent*  histories,  one 
emanating  from  the  South,  the  other  from  the  North,  at 
a  time  when  (on  the  hypothesis)  the  kingdoms  were 
already  divided,  and  separate  in  interests.  Both  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  give  the  history  of  the  people  for  the 
same  period.  But  now  comes  the  startling  thing  about  them, 
that,  while  two  in  authorship,  place  of  writing,  and  perhaps 
tendency,  these  histories  are,  in  nearly  every  other  respect, 
almost  identical  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  the 
same,  or  varies  only  in  trifling  details.  They  record  the 
same  incidents,  follow  nearly  the  same  order,  tell  their  story 

^  Eiyah  was,  in  Wellhanten's  view,  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  "  that 
there  exists  over  all  hut  one  Holy  One  and  one  Mighty  One,  who  reveals 
Himself  not  in  nature,  hut  in  law  and  righteousness,  in  the  world  of 
man." — ffisL  of  lamel,  p.  462.     But  Elijah's  idea  was  not  generally  shared. 

'  Addis  says  that  Hupfeld  made  it  plain  "that  each  of  these  documents 
had  once  been  an  independent  work.^Hex.  p.  xziz.  Gunkel  strongly 
aflBjrms  the  independence  of  the  documents  {Genesis,  p.  Irii).  Other  critios 
suppose  partial  dependence  of  one  on  the  other.    See  below,  p.  204. 


^ 
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in  almost  the  same  language.  Thej  are  parallel  narratives 
in  the  fullest  sense.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
on  the  critical  view,  these  narratives  have  subsequently  been 
combined,  and  in  the  union,  not  only  is  sometimes  the  section 
of  one,  sometimes  the  section  of  another,  taken  into  the 
record,  but  in  many  chapters  the  two  narratives  are  blended 
line  by  line,  clause  by  clause,  with  such  minuteness,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  or  are 
so  completely  fused  together,  that  the  keen-scented  tjritics 
often  declare  themselves  baffled  to  separate  them,  and  differ 
widely  in  their  attempts  to  do  so.^  The  reader  has  only 
to  examine  the  analysis  offered  of  such  chapters  as  Gen. 
xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxx.,  xxxvii.,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  state. 

So  striking  a  class  of  phenomena  naturally  suggests  the 
question  whether  we  are  really  dealing  with  two  documents 
at  alL*  Keeping,  however,  meanwhile  to  the  critical 
hypothesis  as  given,  we  ask — What  follows  from  it  ?  Two 
things  very  plainly.  In  the  first  place,  such  phenomena  put 
an  effective  check  on  any  theorist  who  would  contend  that 
the  J  and  E  writers  did  not,  as  we  have  supposed,  faithfully 
reproduce  the  tradition,  but  wrought  it  up  artistically  in  a 
new  form  of  their  own,  as  Shakespeare  might  work  up  the 
old  stories  of  Macbeth  or  King  Lear,  or  Tennyson  the 
l^ends  of  King  Arthur.  If  that  were  admissible  for  one 
writer,  it  plainly  would  not  be  admissible  for  two,  working 
independently.  The  fact  that  two  writers — one  Northern, 
the  other  Southern — give  the  same  cycle  of  stories  in  much 
the  same  way,  is  proof  that  both  are  reproducing,  not  in- 
venting. But,  second,  it  proves  also  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  fixed  character  of  the  tradition. 
Here,  ex  hypotfusi,  we  have  two  writers  setting  down  the 
traditions  current  in  their  respective  localities  and  circles ; 
and  these,  when  compared,  are  foimd  to  be,  in  the  words  of 

1  On  the  parallelum  of  the  narratiyea,  see  below,  Chap.  YII.  pp.  218  If. 
Wellhausen,  as  already  noted,  extends  the  parallelism  to  P  ;  see  below,  p.  107. 
Testimonies  as  to  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  intimate  union,  of 
the  JB  narratires  are  found  in  every  writer.  Dillmann  says  :  "  It  is  often 
▼6ry  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  a  complete  separation  between  them, 
where  their  narratives  have  been  worked  into  each  other  by  later  editorn, 
and  material  criteria  are  wanting."— (?e7{em,  p.  14.  Cf.  Gunkel,  Oenesia, 
pp.  Ix  if. ;  and  see  below,  pp.  219  if. 

'  The  question  is  discussed  in  Chap.  YII.  pp.  219  ff.,  and  there  answered 
in  the  negative. 
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Klostermann,  "throughout  parallel"^  The  slight  discre- 
pancies that  are  alleged  are  quite  outweighed  by  the 
substantial  agreement.  Criticism,  therefore,  if  its  division 
of  these  documents  could  be  trusted,  would  furnish  us  with 
a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  genuineness  and  fixed  char- 
acter of  the  tradition  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  ninth 
century  B.a    It  would  give  us  two  witnesses  instead  of  one.' 

IV.  Stkpping-Stones  to  Earukr  Date  of  Tradition 

The  above  results  are  obtained  from  the  simple  con- 
siderations that  our  assumed  documents  antedate  the  age 
of  written  prophecy,  and  that  they  are  two  in  number. 
From  the  vantage-ground  thus  gained,  we  may  now  push 
our  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  a  good 
way  further  back.  Obviously  there  is  need  for  doing  this. 
Grant  that  we  have  a  rich,  and  in  the  main  coherent,  tradi- 
tion as  a  possession  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  North  and 
South  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  eighth  century,  it  will  be 
felt  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  events  them- 
selves to  which  the  tradition  relates,'  and  the  question  may 
properly  be  asked  whether  an  earlier  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  tradition  than  that  which  we  have  yet  reached? 
Conjecture  here  is  of  little  value ;  but  there  are  some  very 
definite  stepping-stones,  to  which  we  may,  we  think,  trust 
ourselves  with  great  confidence. 

1.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  facts  already  ascertaiited 
about  the  tradition  of  themselves  carry  us  a  good  way  beyond 
the  dates  assumed  for  the  reduction  of  the  tradition  to 
writing.  The  point  here  is,  that,  whatever  the  date  of 
authorship  of  the  supposed  documents,  the  tradition  itself, 
from  its  fixed  and  settled  character  in  both  branches  of  the 
kingdom,  must  be  much  earlier.  The  tradition  which 
J  and  £  found  did  not  come  into  existence  in  that  year, 
or  that  century.    It  had  a  definite,  stable  form,  which  it 

*  Der  Pentateuchj  p.  10  ;  see  below,  pp.  218-19,  845. 

•Cf.  Kittel,  Hist,  of  ffeba,  i.  p.  168;  Driver,  OenesU,  p.  xliv ; 
We8ti)ha1,  Les  Sources  du  PerU.  i.  Pref.  p.  xxriiL 

'  Kuenen  asks  in  regard  to  these  narratiTes:  "Do  we  arrive  at  the 
certainty  of  which  we  are  in  search  with  regard  to  Israers  former  history  t " 
and  he  answers :  "  To  begin  with,  we  obtain  nothing  but  the  idea  which  was 
entertained  of  that  history  in  the  eighth  [or  ninth]  century  B.a" — Bel. 
of  lirael,  L  p.  108. 
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most  have  possessed  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and 
whicb  took  a  much  longer  time  to  grow  into  its  settled  shape. 
It  must  have  had  substantially  the  shape  in  which  we  find 
it  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom, — only  thus  can  we 
accoimt  for  its  being  lound  in  practically  the  same  form  in 
both  North  and  South, — and  for  the  absence  of  all  allusions 
to  the  division.^  This  means  that  it  was  the  possession  of 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David :  there  is  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  in  saying,  even  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  incompatible  with  its 
mode  of  transmission  by  vague  popular  repetition,  it  may 
with  great  cogency  be  replied  that  the  coherence,  consist- 
ency, and  persistence  of  the  tradition  may  be  itself  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  this  mode  of  trans- 
mission, but  already  existed,  in  some  form,  in  written  shape, 
or  was  at  least  the  subject  of  careful  and  continuous  in- 
struction.* 

2.  With  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  another  fact 
of  great  importance.  We  have  hitherto,  in  deference  to  pre- 
vailing views,  accepted  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuiies  as 
the  periods  of  the  composition  of  the  J  and  E  narratives. 
These  dates,  however,  it  is  now  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  are  at  most  the  termini  ad  quern  for  the  writing  of 
these  histories.  They  were  not  later  than  850-750  B.a,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  much  earlier.  "  The 
terminus  a  qito,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  **  is  more  difl&cult  to  fix 
with  confidence:  in  fact,  conclusive  criteria  fail  us."*  The 
statement  that  J  and  E  originated  at  about  the  dates  named 
has  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  commonplace  in  the  critical 
schools ;  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  secure  result  of  criticism : 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  insecure. 
If  the  reader  will  consult  the  list  of  dates  formerly  given, 
he  will  see  that  critics  like  Dillmann,  Siehm,  Kittel»  carry 
back  the  date  of  E  as  far  as  900-850  Rc;  Schrader  to 
975-950  B.C. ;  Noldeke  puts  J  about  900  B.C. ;  Schultz  puts 
J  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  etc  Writers  of  older  standing 
went  back  still  further.     Bleek,  e,g.,  put  the  Jehovist  in  the 

^  Stade,  indeed,  thinks  that  the  Jacob-Joseph  legend  sapposes  the 
divided  kingdom  {Cfesehie/iUt  i.  p.  128).  Tliis  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
style  of  argument. 

*  Gf.  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Ex.  zii.  26,  27  ;  Deut  tL  7,  20-25 ;  xl  19 ;  Pk. 
Ixzriii  8,  4. 

>/ianNi.p.  128. 
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reign  of  David ;  Colenso,  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon^ 
But  many  recent  writers  also  uphold  a  very  early  date. 
Eonig,  e.g,,  thinks  that  E  can  be  placed  with  greatest  cer- 
tainty in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  J  is  put  by  him  in  the 
reign  of  David'  Eohler  gives  similar  dates:  £  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  (c.  1100  RC.)  and  J  in  the  reign  of  David 
(c.  1000  B.C.).'  Klostermann,  from  an  independent  stand- 
point, attributes  to  the  old  Pentateuchal  history  a  very 
high  antiquity,  the  upper  limit  of  which  cannot  be 
determined.* 

If,  in  surprise,  the  reader  asks  on  what  grounds 
the  dates  have  undergone  so  remarkable  a  lowering  in 
the  Wellhausen  school,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
is  not  that  any  new  and  revolutionary  discoveries  have 
been  made  as  regards  the  language,  text,  or  contents  of 
the  books.  The  really  determining  factor  will  be  found 
generally  to  lie  in  a  new  theory  of  religums  development,^ 
combined  with  assumptions  as  to  the  reflections  of  later 
events  (e,g.,  the  wars  of  Syria  with  Israel)  in  the  patriarchal 
stories.^  But  here  again,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below, 
the  newest  school  of  all — that  of  Gunkel — comes  in  with 
a  weighty  caveat.  Gunkel  argues  strongly  for  the  "pre- 
prophetic'' character  of  the  narratives;  &id8  the  formation 
of  patriarchal  legends  concluded  as  far  back  as  1200  B.a ; 
is  clear  that  their  after  working-up  is  not  later  than  the 
early  kings;  rejects  the  mirroring  of  the  Syrian  wars, 
and  (with  one  exception  due  to  later  addition)  can  discover 

^  PenL  Pt.  tL  p.  689.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  older 
writers  pat  the  Elonist  writer  (including  P)  still  earlier  than  J.  Ew&ld, 
€,g,f  places  his  "  Book  of  Origins  "  under  Solomon ;  Colenso  assigns  his  Elo- 
histic  narrative  in  Genesis  to  the  age  of  Saul  and  Samuel  (FmU.  Pt.  tL 
Apn.  p.  116). 

■  MnleUung^  p.  205. 

*  Hauck's  Reaiencyc  art  "Abraham,"  L  p.  102. 

^  Pent.  pp.  77,  219-20.  There  hare,  of  course,  always  been  those  also 
who  defended  a  direct  Mosaic  authorship. 

'  Dr.  Driver  says :  "  We  can  only  argue  upon  grounds  of  probability 
derived  from  our  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  of  literaiy 
coqiposition,  or  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  prophetic  tone  and  feeling  in 
ancient  Israel.  .  .  .  For  estimating  most  of  wnicn,  thouffh  nlausible  argu- 
ments, on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  advanced,  a  standara  on  which  we 
oan  confidently  rely  scarcely  admits  of  being  fixed."— /n^fvct.  pp.  128-24. 

* S.g.^  "In  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  again,  the  oontemnorary 
baokffronnd  shines  throuffh  the  patriarchal  history  yery  distinctly."— 
Wellnausen,  Hist,  of  Igrad^  p.  823 ;  of.  Addis,  As.  i.  p.  92 ;  Driver,  Oi^iU, 
p.  lix.    See  below,  pp.  Ill,  20Sf. 
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no  indication  of  political  conditions  after  900  KC}  It 
need  not  be  said  that  if  dates  such  as  those  preferred  by 
the  above-mentioned  writers  be  admitted,  the  whole  state 
of  the  question  is  revolutionised,  and  we  are  brought  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  period  from  which  sound  tradition 
could  easily  be  preserved.  The  argument  from  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  the  tradition  acquires  in  that  case 
enhanced  importance. 

3.  The  supposition  is  made  above  that  the  J  and  £ 
histories,  if  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by  the  critics  are 
correct,  were  not  based  wholly  on  oral  tradition,  but  may 
rest  on  older  written  materiai  as  welL  Is  this  entirely 
conjecture  ?    Let  us  see. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  langxiage  affords  the  best  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  history  of  the  people  must  have 
existed  in  some  earlier  written  form.  We  have  argued 
that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  a  fixed  and  settled 
form  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  implies  its  existence 
at  a  long  anterior  period.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
works  J  and  £  themselves,  and  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written?  That  language  belongs,  as  we  have 
seen,  "to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature."*  It  was 
a  fully-formed  literary  language — a  language  with  the  finest 
capabilities  of  historical  narration  already  developed.  How 
did  that  language  come  into  being  ?  Whence  did  it  derive 
its  literary  capabilities  ?  Whence  the  literary  art  and  skill 
to  produce  these  books  we  are  dealing  with?  These  are 
questions  which  seem  often  strangely  ignored.  The  language 
of  Shakespeare  was  not  Shakespeare's  creation ;  neither  was 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  Chaucer's  creation.  But  here  are 
two  historians — according  to  some,  "  schools "  of  historians 
— expert  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The 
men  who  wrote  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis — that  "  charm- 
ing idyll,  the  captivating  picture  of  the  wooing  and  bringing 
home  of  Eebekah"' — the  story  of  Joseph,  the  dramatic 
scenes  between  Moses  and  Fhamoh,  the  narrative  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Sed  Sea,  were  authors  of  the  first  rank. 
How  were  they  created  ?  On  what  models  did  they  work  ? 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  assume  earlier  literature,  and  that, 

•  (7en«m,  pp.  Ixi,  Ixii.     See  below,  pp.  Ill,  209. 

•  Driver,  Wellhausen,  see  above,  p.  60. 

•  DelitzBch,  Oeiusts,  ii.  p.  104. 
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too,  of  a  highly  developed  kind, — ^not  songs  merely,  or  dry 
court  chronicles,  but  historical  compositions, — ^to  explain  the 
existing  productions  ? 

(2)  But  here,  again,  it  is  important  to  note,  we  are  not 
left  wholly  to  inference  or  conjecture.  The  productions  of 
J  and  Eare  not,  on  the  current  view  of  their  dates,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Hebrew  literature  we  possess.^  We 
need  not  go  further  than  the  pages  of  Dr.  Kautzsch,  whose 
devotion  to  criticism  wUl  not  be  doubted,  in  proof  of  this 
statement  According  to  this  authority,  the  language  was 
already  highly  developed,  and  the  art  of  writing  dis- 
seminated among  the  common  people,'  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  The  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. — "a  poem  of 
priceless  worth,"  "genuine,  splendid  poetry" — is  ascribed 
by  him  to  about  1250  B.C.,  and  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
ix.  7  if.)i  the  artistic  finish  of  which,  he  says,  is  so  high,  and 
the  delicate  satire  so  great, ''  as  again  to  suggest  the  conjec- 
ture that  this  form  of  composition  must  have  been  long 
and  diligently  cultivated,  is  referred  to  the  same  period." ' 
Between  this  and  the  reign  of  David  fall  other  pieces, 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam,  the  poetical  fragments  in  Nimibers, 
the  address  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  Joshua.  To  David's 
reign  (1020-980  B.a)  belong  the  elegies  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Abner,  and  to  the  same  age,  or  that  of  Solomon,  a 
number  of  other  highly  finished  productiona^  The  speech 
of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viii. 
12  ff.  (how  much  ?)  is  held  to  be  "an  authentic  monument 

^  It  would  scarcely  be  neoessaiy  to  emphasise  this,  but  for  the  snsgestion 
in  a  remark  of  WeUhausen's,  that  in  the  interval  between  El^ah  anciElisha 
and  Amos,  "a  non-literaiy  had  developed  into  a  literary  age."— ifiit.  oj 
l8rael,  p.  465. 

*LiL  <if  O.T,,  ^  10;  of.  Judg.  viiL  14  (B.V.).  Many  oritios  carry 
literary  composition  much  further  back.  Ewald,  $,g.,  supposes  Gen.  xlix. 
22-26  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  Moses  (written?). — Revelation:  its 
Nabtre  and  Record  (E.T.),  p.  823.  Delitzsch  thinks  the  Song  and  Blessing 
of  Moses  may  have  been  written  hj  him. — Oenetis,  L  p.  45,  etc 

^Ilrid,  pp.  4,  5.  Kautzsch  thinks  it  probable,  however,  ''that  we  must 
eome  down  to  the  time  of  David  for  the  writing  out  of  the  products  of  those 
earlier  days  "  (p.  10.  Why  T).  Stade  also  says  the  Song  of  Deborah  bears 
traces  of  havins  been  composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
victory  it  records.  See  the  remarkable  list  of  testimonies  on  this  point  in 
Kbnig^s  art  "Judges,"  in  DiU.  of  Bible,  iL  p.  818.  Professor  Robertson 
thinlu  the  Song  "may  have  come  down  in  writing  from  that  period." — 
EariyJUligion,  p.  79. 

^  He  includes  here  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
Balaam-Discourses. 
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of  the  reign  of  Solomon."^  Then  we  come  to  the  so-called 
"  Hero-Stories  "  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  to  the  "  Jerusalem- 
Stories;'  the  "David-Stories,"  and  the  "Saul-Stories,"  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  These  are 
placed  between  933-911  B.a— the  "Saul-Stories"  a  few 
years  later.'  The  "  Jerusalem-Source  "  is  assigned  "  to  the 
period  immediately  after  Solomon,"*  and  is  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  complete,  truthful,  and  finished  pro- 
ducts of  historical  writing  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Hebrews,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  ancient 
world"* 

Here  then  we  have  the  language  nearly  in  its  prime 
carried  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  with  a  long 
cultivation  necessarily  preceding, — are  brought,  in  short, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Exodus.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  all  this  while  nothing  was  done  to  produce  some 
records  of  the  people's  history,  of  the  events  of  the  Exodus, 
which  admittedly  so  deeply  moved  them,*  and,  beyond  that, 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers?  To  us  this  appears  so 
incredible,  that,  even  if  no  literature  existed  which  seemed 
to  require  such  records  for  its  explanation,  we  should  be 
forced  to  suppose  that  they  once  existed,  but  had  unfortu- 
nately become  lost.  Much  more  are  we  driven  to  assume 
them,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  mass  of  the  tradition,  and 
to  the  clearness,  coherence,  and  religious  importance  of  its 
contents,  so  different  from  what  forms  the  staple  of  popular 
oral  legend.  It  is  not  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
records.  If  the  essential  parts  of  such  records  are  in- 
corporated in  the  works  we  have,  it  can  readily  be  understood 
why  they  should  drop  out  of  memory  and  use;*  or  it  may 
turn  out  in  the  end  that  the  so-called  J  and  E  are 
themselves  such  records, — that  is,  we  may  be  compelled  by 
the  internal  character  of  the  history  to  antedate  its  written 

» lAL  qfO.T,,  p.  12 ;  cf.  p.  177.    See  below,  p.  102. 

"  IHd.  pp.  178-79.  » Ibid,  p.  27. 

*  Ibid,  p.  25.  Dr.  Driver  save  of  thia  narratiye  (2  Sam.  iz.>xz.) :  "The 
almndance  and  particularity  of  detail  show  that  the  narrative  must  date 
from  a  period  very  little  later  than  that  of  the  events  related.  The  style 
la  nnffolarly  bright,  flowing,  and  picturesque." — Introd.  p.  188. 

>  See  below,  pp.  100  ff. 

*Thu8  the  voluminona  records  which  underlie  the  historical  books 
(Samuel,  Kines.  Chronicles,  etc.)  have  perished  :  so  also  the  early  attempts 
at  the  composition  of  written  Gospels  (Luke  i.  1), 
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form,  and  to  revise  our  conceptions  of  the  literary  capabilities 
of  an  earlier  age.^ 

(3)  A  third  consideration  under  this  head  remains.  The 
use  of  earlier  records  in  the  composition  of  J  and  E  is  not 
a  hTpothesis  opposed  to  critical  science:  it  is  one  to  which 
adherents  of  the  critical  school  in  perhaps  increasing  number 
are  coming  back.  Not  to  speak  of  others  more  conservatiye, 
such  writers  as  Delitzsch  always  insisted  on  the  use  of 
ancient  material,  part  of  it  Mosaic,  in  the  Pentateuch; 
but,  as  representing  a  newer  position,  we  may  instance 
KitteL  **  Certain  it  is,"  this  writer  says,  *'  that  such  sources, 
probably  even  in  documentary  form,  to  some  extent,  lay 
before  Jffi  as  well  as  J.  ...  In  many  cases  it  seems 
demonstrable  that  E  worked  in  accordance  with  sources 
that  were  ancient,  and  in  part  very  ancient  And  further, 
where  this  cannot  now  be  discerned,  we  may  accept  his 
descriptions  as  resting  on  older  material,  oral  or  written, 
except  where  there  are  conclusiye  reasons  of  a  special 
kind  to  the  contrary."  * 

v.  OORBOBORATIVX  EyIDKNOE  OF  EaRLT  DATB  OF  SOUBGEB 

There  are,  we  would  say  in  concluding,  three  thin^ 
which  strongly  corroborate  the  positions  we  have  laid 
down. 

1.  The  first  is  the  enormous  increase  of  light  which  recent 
discovery  has  cast  on  the  very  early,  and  indeed  common,  use 
0^  wriHng^  and  high  development  of  literature  in  the  ancient 
East  We  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  chapter,'  and  only 
here  anticipate  the  general  result  The  discoveries  amount 
to  a  revolution  in  old  beliefs,  and,  as  scholars  are  beginning 
to  recognise,  alter  the  perspective  of  everything  that 
relates  to  arts,  laws,  and  letters  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  Culture  and  writing  are  carried  back  in 
Babylonia  to  an  almost  fabulous  antiquity — ^millenniums 

^  This,  it  will  be  seen  after,  is  what  we  take  to  be  the  trae  solution. 
The  classic  period  of  the  JE  writings  does  not  then  come  afker,  but,  as  seema 
moat  reasonable,  lies  behind  the  flourisliing  age  of  Eaatzsch's  "  Jerusalem- 
Source."  Can  it  be  thought  likely  that  such  skill  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  reign  of  David,  while  the  whole  wonderftU  past  of  the  nation  stood 
QMclected  t 

*  Sid.  qfffebs.  I  pn.  90,  95. 

'  Chap.  XL,  where  details  are  giTsn. 
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before  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  the  a^  of  Abraham  iteelf 
is  shown  by  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  contract 
tablets  of  the  same  age  to  have  been  one  of  hi^y-developed 
civilisation  and  general  enlightenment.  In  Egypt  we  find 
that  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  already  complete  by  the 
time  of  Menes,  foimder  of  the  first  dynasty  (c  4000  aa) ; 
in  Canaan,  as  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  discover  to  us, 
epistolary  correspondence  was  freely  carried  on  about 
1400  B.O.,  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  cuneiform 
character;^  Crete  is  proved  to  have  been  the  abode  of  an 
advanced  culture  long  before  the  age  of  Moses:  if  Dr. 
Glaser's  speculations  are  correct,^  the  inscriptions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Maon  in  South  Arabia  are  possibly  as  old  as  the 
Exodus.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  whoUy  unexpected 
light  on  the  all  but  universal  diffusion  of  letters  in  the 
ancient  world'  puts  the  problems  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosjuc  times  in  an  entirely  new  setting.^  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  reply  that  a  nomad  people  like  the  Hebrews 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  nomad  theory 
rests  on  the  critic's  own  assumptions,  and  is  of  no  force 
against  the  indications  of  the  history  itself.'^  Moses  was  not 
a  nomad,  but  is  figured  as  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians."  ^  Joseph  and  his  family  were  not  nomads, 
and'  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  under  Joseph's 
r^me  must  have  been  one  of  great  honour  and  influence.^ 
2.  The  progress  of  discovery,  again,  has  brought  to  ^ght 

'  Dr.  Sayoe  goes  so  fkr  as  to  say  of  Canaan :  "  Schools  and  libimries,  in 
Iket,  must  have  existed  eyerYwhere,  aod  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  must 
liave  been  as  widely  spread  as  it  was  in  Europe  before  the  days  of  the 
penny  wMt'*—fftgher  Crii.  p.  67  ;  of.  his  Early  Israel,  Introdnctum. 

*  Cf.  Sayce,  Higher  CriL  pp.  89  ff. 

*  Sayoe  says:  **From  one  end  of  the  civilised  andent  world  to  the 
other  men  and  women  were  reading  and  writing  and  corresponding  with 
one  another  ;  schools  abonnded  and  great  libraries  were  formed,  in  an  age 
which  the  critic  only  a  few  years  ago  declared  was  almost  wholly 
illiterate."— if onum^n^  FaOa,  p.  42. 

«  «  Accordinff  to  aU  analog,"  says  Professor  Eittel,  "  we  may  henceforth 
expect  that  in  the  case  of  Biolical  science  also,  the  stakes  may  be  pushed 
further  forward  and  the  cords  much  fiirther  lengthened  than  anxious  minds 
were  prepared  for,  and  that,  too,  without  leaving  the  ^ound  of  the 
histoncally  possible  and  admissible.  If  in  the  case  of  Hellas  and  the 
Islands  the  second  millennium  before  Christ  is  no  longer  absolutely  a 
terra  ineognita,  in  all  probability  the  presumably  older  culture  -  fiel(f  o( 
Syria  and  Palestine  will  De  still  less  Bo,'*—Bahyl,  Excaat.  pp.  17,  18, 

*  See  below,  pp.  104,  154.  *  Acts  vii.  'J'J. 
V  Qen.  1.  7-11.    Cf.  fiommel,  AneieiU  Sib.  Trad  p.  229. 
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BO  much  mintUely  canfirmatary  of  the  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnographical  data  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  assumption  of  early  records  seems  indispens- 
able to  explain  how  such  knowledge — often  antiquarian  and 
obsolete — has  been  preserved.  Such,  e.g,,  is  the  lighfthrown 
on  the  historical  conditions  in  the  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  Gen.  xiv. ;  or  on  the  remarkable  state- 
ments in  G^n.  x.  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  most 
ancient  peoples ;  or  on  the  vivid  picturing  of  Egyptian  life 
and  customs  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  narratives 
of  Moses  and  the  Exodus.^ 

3.  Lastly,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
themselves  as  to  the  early  use  of  writing  in  Israel  Thus 
far  we  have  refrained  from  drawing  on  the  Biblical  history, 
but,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  its  evidence  cannot  in 
fairness  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that, 
while  every  scrap  of  testimony  from  profane  sources  is 
welcomed,  and  made  the  most  of,  the  Scriptures  alone  are  to 
be  treated  like  criminal  suspects,  whose  every  word  is  to  be 
doubted,  unless  hostile  cross-examination  fails  to  shake  it, 
or  independent  confirmation  of  it  can  be  produced.^  Like 
other  witnesses,  the  Biblical  writers  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
with  a  prima  facie  presumption  of  their  honesty.  It  is  the 
case,  then,  that  writing  and  written  records  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  Not,  indeed,  in 
the  patriarchal  narratives  —  an  internal  mark  of  their 
truthfulness ' — ^but  in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Be- 
peatedly  things  are  said  to  be  written,  or  are  commanded 
to  be  written.  Writing  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
*•  officers"  (fllfco^mm  =  scribes)*  set  over  the  Israelites  in 
their  bondaga  No  inconsiderable  amount  of  written  matter 
is  directly  ascribed  to  Moses,  creating  the  presumption  that 
there  was  more,  even  when  the  fact  is  not  directly  stated. 
Moses  wrote  "all  the  words  of  Jehovah"  in  the  "Book 
of  the  Covenant."^    He  was  commanded  to  write  in  a 

*  See  below,  Ohap.  XL  pp.  418  ff. 

*  Of.  Ladd,  DodL  qf  Sac  Seri]^^,  L  p.  845.  Ladd  qnotas  Lesaiiig  on 
the  K.T.  :  "  If  now  lAvj  and  UionysinB  and  Polybiua  and  Tacitoa  are 
treated  so  frankly  and  nobly  that  we  ao  not  put  them  to  the  rack  for  every 
syllable,  why  not  also  Mattnew  and  Mark  and  Lake  and  John  t" 

*  Cf.  Delitzsoh,  Oenesis,  i.  p.  8.  Bnt  see  below,  p.  875.  The  argnment 
from  silence  is  precarious,  and  Babylonian  analog  woald  suggest  that 
writing  would  be  used  in  such  a  contract  as  that  in  Gen.  xxiiL 

«  Sz.  ▼.  6,  14,  etc  *  Ex.  zxiv.  4,  7. 
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(the)  book  the  decree  against  Amalek.^  He  wrote  "the 
goings-out"  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  ''according  to  their 
joumeyings."*  There  was  a  written  redster  of  the  seventy 
elders.'  He  wrote  "  the  words  of  this  mw  "  at  Moab,  **  in  a 
book  until  they  were  finished,"  *  and  also  wrote  his  "  Sonst," 
and  ''taught  it  to  the  children  of  Israel"*  "All  ttie 
words  of  this  law"  were  to  be  written  on  stones  at 
Mount  Ebal,^  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  records  that  this  was 
doneJ  Joshua  assumes,  in  conformity  with  Deut  xxxL  24- 
26,  the  existence  of  a  "book  of  the  law,"  and  it  is  said  of 
Joshua's  own  address  to  the  people  that  "he  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God."  All  this,  as  we  now 
know,  is  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  culture  at  the  time,' 
and  lends  support  to  the  view  that  much  first-hand  material 
from  the  Mosaic  age  is  substantially  preserved  in  the  books 
which  refer  to  this  period. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  whole  discussion  is, 
that  the  view  is  untenable  which  regards  the  Biblical 
history  of  Israel's  early  condition  and  religious  development 
as  a  projection  back  on  patriarchal  times  of  the  ideas 
of  the  prophetic  age.  Even  accepting  the  critical  pre- 
mises— in  part  by  help  of  them — ^we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
organic  and  purposeful  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative  itself,  that  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
actual  course  of  the  early  history  of  the  people.  This  con- 
clusion will  obtain  confirmation  from  the  detailed  examina- 
tion which  follows. 

1  Ex.  xirii  14.  •  Num.  zxziiL  1 

*  Nam.  zi  26.  «  Dent  zxad.  9,  24,  M. 

*  Dent  zxxi.  19,  22.  *  Dent  zzvii  8. 
^  Josh.  viii.  80-85.    See  below,  p.  268. 

*  Beferring  to  the  Tel  el-Amania  discoverioi,  Profamor  Bobertaon  nyi : 
"We  Deed  no  longer,  therefore,  wonder  that  among  the  towns  taken  by 
Joehna  wae  one  caUed  Kirjath-Sepher,  Book-toum  {SoBh,  zy.  15 ;  Jndg.  l 
11),  or  Kirjath-Sannah  [CUy  of  Jnstruetum]  (Josh.  zy.  49) ;  or  that  a  lad 
cftught  at  the  roadside  was  able  to  write  down  the  namea  of  tiie  chief  men  of 
Succoth  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Jndg.  viiL  14,  B.y.)."— JEbr/y  IMigum, 
pw  78.    See  further  on  Hebrew  writing  m  Chap.  JL  below,  ppi  874-5. 
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"The  ohanotariitiD  of  the  Imelitieh  mind  wae  tn  oatlook  Into  the 
liitiire.  •  .  .  Wm  the  case  different  with  Abrrnhftm  t  If  he  wee  anything 
like  thmt  ohenoter  which  theee  earlj  hietoriee  deeoibe  him  to  hare  been, 
nothing  would  seem  more  natonl  then  that  he  ahoold  be  made  to  know 
what  the  goal  wae  to  be  to  whioh  hie  hirtoiy  looked.  One  can  aoaroely 
explain  how  larael  came  to  direct  ita  attention  to  Canaan  when  it  eeoaped 
firom  Egypt*  nnleaa  it  had  aome  tradition  of  its  deetiny  aliye  in  it." — 
A.  B.  Dayidbov. 

"Abraham  in  that  early  dawn  of  history,  with  polytheiam  and  idolatry 
all  around  him,  saw  hie  own  creed  triumphant  in  the  world ;  he  predicted 
its  triumph,  and  the  prediction  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  come  true.  It  is 
triumphant.  The  creed  of  Abraham  has  become  the  creed  of  the  dyiliaed 
wcrld.  The  patriarch's  creed  has  been  Tictorious  oyer  the  idolatry  of  the 
human  race,  and  grown  firom  a  deposit  in  the  breast  of  one  man  into  a 
uniyersaf  religion." — ^Hozley, 

"There  are  certain  points  which  all  the  souroee  take  for  granted  as 
firmly  established  by  tradition :  namely,  that  Mooes,  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi, 
wae  the  first  to  proclaim  Jahweh  ae  the  God  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
and  as  their  Deliyerer  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  that  at  Sinai  he  brought 
about  the  conclusion  of  a  'covenant'  between  Jahweh  and  Israel ;  that  he 
at  least  laid  the  foundation  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  ordinances 
in  Israel,  and  that  he  ]M  behind  him  more  or  less  copious  notes  on  all 
this."— KAuniOB. 


CHAPTEE  IV 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CBITIOISM 
— L  THE  HISTORY:  COUNTER-THEORIES  TESTED 

It  is  necessary  now  to  widen  our  argument,  and  look  more 
dosely  at  the  construction  of  the  history  which  the  radical 
criticism  opposes  to  the  Biblical — to  t^t  its  grounds,  and 
weigh  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  are  thought  to 
be  fatal  to  the  latter.  This  will  afford  us  opportunity  of 
reinforcing  our  previous  conclusions,  and  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  discussion,  in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  bear- 
ing of  critical  principles  on  religion  and  institutions. 

L  ElTAL  CONSTBUCTIONS  AS  DbPKNDENT  ON  THMB 

Presuppositions 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter^  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  critical  discussion  of  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  depends  on  the  presup- 
positions with  which  we  start  If  the  Old  Testament  is 
read  in  the  light  of  its  oum  presuppositions, — which,  surely, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  not  an  imfair  thing,  to  ask, — ^its 
contents  present  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  they  do 
if  read  in  the  light  of  principles  which  contradict  these 
presuppositions.  Let  one  assume,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
idea,  that  there  has  really  been  a  great  scheme  of  historical 
revelation  extending  through  successive  dispensations,  and 
culminating  in  the  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  many 
things  will  appear  natural  and  fitting  as  parts  of  such 
a  scheme,  which  otherwise  would  be  rejected  as  incredible, 
or  be  taken  account  of  only  to  be  explained  away. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that,  rejecting  the 
Biblical  presuppositions,  the  more  radical  criticism  rejects 
1  See  Aboy^  p.  li. 
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of  necessity  the  history  which  depends  on  these,  and,  for 
the  picture  of  the  origins  of  Israel,  and  of  Mosaic  times, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  substitutes  another  and  very 
different  one,  evolved  from  its  own  assumptiona  For  it, 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Biblical  narratives  is 
decided  before  the  inquiry  begins.  Israel,  on  its  view, 
emerges  from  the  dim  past  as  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes ; 
l>o]ythei8t8,  or  at  least  monolaters ;  not  a  people  chosen  and 
called  of  God,  with  the  memory  of  a  past,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  future,  hut  a  horde  of  semi-barbarians, 
sharing  the  ordinary  Semitic  ideas,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions, and  indebted  for  what  rudiments  of  culture  they 
ultimately  came  to  possess  to  the  more  advanced 
Canaanites.  There  was  no  revelation;  everything 
happened  by  natural  development  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  people  could  not  have  had  the  history  which 
the  Bible  ascribes  to  it.  With  such  a  theory  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  used 
as  the  standard  of  his  judgments,  the  critic  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  regard  the  stories  he  is  dealing  with  as  a 
bundle  of  legends.  The  sole  question  he  has  to  ask 
himself  is,  How  did  such  legends  come  to  be  formed? 
What  trihed  reminiscences  may  be  supposed  to  shimmer 
through  them?  The  paradoxical  thing  is,  when  his  con- 
clusions are  taken  over  by  those  who  do  not  share  his 
presuppositions,  and  receive  endorsement  as  the  results 
of  the  latest  critical  scholarship! 

When,  however,  as  just  said,  tiie  standpoint  is  reversed, 
and  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Bible's  own  point  of 
view,  things  appear  very  differently.  Assume,  for  instance, 
what  is  Uie  Bible's  own  assertion,  that  Qod  did  really 
call  this  man  Abraham,  and  make  His  covenant  with  him, 
— assume  that  this  was  a  grave,  serious  transaction,  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  Abraham  himself,  to  his  posterity,  and 
to  muikind,  and  was  felt  to  be  so, — assume  that  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  diligently  train  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him  in  the  knowledge  of  it,'^ — then, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  utmost  pains  would  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  transmit  faithful  accounts  of  these  doings, 
till  such  time  as  a  permanent  record  could  be  made  of 
them;  and  does  not  the  patriarchal  history,  with  its  rich 

1  Of:  G«iL  ZTtii.  18,  19. 
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biographies,  and  impregnation  with  covenant-ideas,  present 
precisely  the  character  we  might  expect  in  such  a  record  f 
Assume,  again,  that  the  Exodus  really  took  place  in  some 
such  way  as  the  Bible  relates, — ^that  Jehovah,  the  covenant- 
keeping  Grod  of  the  fathers,  really  revealed  Himself  to 
Moses,  and  really  brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt  ¥rith 
wonderful  manifestations  of  His  power  and  grace, — we  have 
only  to  ask  the  question.  Could  the  people  ever  f oreet  it  ? 
to  see  how  impossible  is  the  supposition.  We  shaU  then 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  graphic  narratives  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  soul-stirring  time,  and  will  be  ready 
to  see  in  them  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  period. 

All  this,  naturally,  is  folly  to  the  newer  critical  school ; 
for  does  it  not  imply  those  higher  religious  ideas,  and  that 
"familiar  intercourse  of  the  Deity  with  the  patriarchs,**^ 
which  Kuenen  tells  us  are  conclusive  marks  of  the  un- 
lustorical  character  of  the  narratives  ?  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  a  different  impression  may  be  produced  by  a 
candid  examination  of  the  grounds  of  his  objections. 

The  foregoing,  it  shoula  be  noticed,  yields  us  the  right 
point  of  view  for  answering  the  question  sometimes  asked 
— In  what  sense  do  we  speak  of  "  history "  in  these  early 
parts  of  the  Bible  ?  So  far  we  must  agree  with  the  critics 
when  they  remind  us  that  the  history  in  the  Bible  is 
religiatts  history — ^that  is,  not  bare  narratives  of  outward 
occurrences,  as  an  ancient  chronicler,  or  modem  newspaper 
reporter,  might  set  them  down,  but  history  written  from  a 
rwgious  standpoint,  for  purposes  of  edification,  and  reflect- 
ing in  its  story  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
and  on  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  objective  fact  As 
respects  the  early  periods,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said,  and  is  evident  of  itself,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  contemporary  narration,  but 
history  in  the  form  of  carefully  preserved  tradition, — not, 
indeed,  as  the  critics  will  have  it,  mere  floating  foUk-lore, 
but  sacred  tradition  of  real  events  and  transactions  in  the 
lives  of  real  men,  and  of  God's  revelations  and  dealines 
with  them — tradition  on  which  we  can  rely  as  faithfully 
conveying  to  us  the  contents  of  God's  message  to  them  and 
to  oursdves  —  yet  still  tradition,  having  the  rounded, 
>  lUl.  oflmtO,  L  p.  108.    See  ftbore,  p.  60. 
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dramatic  character  which  narratives  naturally  assume  as 
the  result  of  repeated  telling,^  and  recorded  in  the  form  in 
which  they  finally  reached  the  literary  narrator.  Such 
transmission  may  not  exclude  a  measure  of  "idealisation," 
and  reflection  of  later  ideas  and  conditions;  but  this,  we 
are  persuaded,  to  a  far  smaller  extent  than  many — even 
believing  writers — suppose.  The  view  of  the  history  thus 
indicated  we  now  proceed  to  vindicata 

XL  ThEOBT  that  PaTBIARCHS  were  not  iNDIVIDnAUB, 

BUT  "  Pebsonifications  " 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  method  of  un- 
proved assumption  and  arbitrary  hypothesis  by  which,  as 
we  think,  much  of  the  work  of  this  newer  criticism  is  done, 
in  what  Kuenen  adduces  as  his  "  principal  cause  of  hesita- 
tion "  in  accepting  the  patriarchal  narratives,  viz.,  that  the 
actors  in  them  "  have  one  characteristic  in  common — they 
are  all  progenitors  of  tribes"  He  infers  from  tWs  "  that  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  present  us,  not  with  real  historical 

Ejrsonages,  but  with  personifications."*  Since  the  days  of 
wald  the  theory  of  personification  has  been  a  favourite  one 
with  critical  writers,  though  generally  there  has  gone  with 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Ewald  himself,  the  recognition  of  a  basis 
of  real  personal  history  in  the  narratives.  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
and  the  more  thorough-going  members  of  their  school,  how- 
ever, make  no  such  reservations.  With  them  all  historical 
reality  is  given  up, — logically  enough,  for,  if  individual 
progenitors  of  tribes  are  admitted  at  all,  a  main  foundation 
of  3ie  theory  is  destroyed, — and  only  collective  names,  and 
reflections  of  tribal  relations  and  characteristics  remain.' 
Wellhausen  actually  thinks  that  Abraham  was  a  compara- 

1  Dr.  John  Smith,  in  his  Integrity  tf  Seriptwre,  p.  88,  speaks  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  upholds  as  "a  credible  ana  substantially  con- 
temDorarv  record  of  a  true  revelation  of  God  to  Moses,  and  through  Moses 
to  Israel,"  as  '*  incorporating  the  sacred  family  traditions  of  earlier 
revelations.*' 

»  Bel.  0/ Israel,  I  pp.  109-112. 


*  Of.  Kuenen,  ut  supra ;  Wellhausen,  HitL  of  Israel,  pp.  818  ffi  ;  Stade, 
echiehU,  pp.   28  ff. ;   Gunkel,  Genesis,   Introd. ;   Gnthe,  art   "Israel,* 
Enof,  Bib,  (also  arts,  on  Patriarchs) ;  ComiU,  HitL  of  Israel ;  H.  P.  Smith, 


O.t,  Hist,  pp.  88  ff.,  etc.  For  criticism  of  the  theory,  ot  E5nig's  NsuiSsU 
Prinzipien,  pp.  85  ff. ;  Kohler,  art  '*  Abraham  **  in  Hanok*s  Bealeneye. ; 
Robertson^s  &rly  Bel,  pp.  121  ff.,  eta 
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tively  late  " free  creation  of  unconscious  art";^  others  can 
persuade  themselves  that  even  Amos  and  Hosea  did  not 
regard  the  ^triarchs  as  individual  persons.^  It  is  well  that 
Kuenen  should  tell  us  that  this  is  his  strongest  proof,  for, 
in  testing  his  chain  in  its  firmest  link,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  its  strength  as  a  whole. 

The  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  actual 
individuals,  but  "  personifications  "  of  tribes.  To  the  critic's 
mind  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  demonstrable.  **  To 
the  Oriental,"  says  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  "it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  the  clan  as  an  individual  .  .  .  The  common 
method  of  our  Hebrew  writers  was  to  personify  clans, 
tribes,  nations,  or  geographical  divisions,  aud  treat  them 
as  individuals."*  No  shade  of  doubt  is  held  to  rest  on 
this  conclusion.  "  What  interests  us  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchs  cannot  be  taken  as  individuals.  If  individuals 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Judah  never  existed,  it  is  plain  that 
individuals  Jacob,  Esau,  and  Abraham  cannot  have  any 
more  substantial  reality.  We  have  to  do  here  with  figures 
of  the  poetic  or  legend-building  imagination."*  Let  us 
look  at  the  reasons  by  which  these  confident  assertions  are 
supported. 

1.  The  theory  has  its  starting-point  in  the  statement 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  history  are  not  in- 
dividual, but  tribaL  But  this,  to  begin  with,  is  only  partially 
true.  Of  the  majority  of  the  progenitors  of  tribes  {e.g.,  Dan, 
Oad,  Naphtali),  little  is  recorded  save  the  names;  of  a  few 
(Judah,  Simeon,  Beuben),  only  special  incidents;  of  the 
three  great  patriarchs — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — on  the 
other  hand,  and  of  Joseph,  we  have  full  and  detailed  bio- 
graphie&  But,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  neither 
Abraham  nor  Isaac ^  gave  their  names  to  tribes;  Joseph, 
also,  did  not  do  so  directly,  but  only  through  his  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Lot  is  not  the  name  of  any  tribe, 
though  this  "  weak-kneed  saint,"  as  Wellhausen  calls  him, 

^ffist,  <2f/jraeZ,  p.  820. 

'  H.  P.  Smith  says :  "  Amoe  and  Hosea  at  anyrate  had  little  idea  of  the 
patriarchs  as  indiviaual  meB,"—O.T.  Hist,  p.  38.    So  Qnthe,  etc 

•  iWrf.  pp.  88,  89.  *  /Wrf.  p.  42. 

'  In  Amos  Til.  16  the  designation  ''  house  of  Isaac"  is  used,  hnt  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  plainly  with  reference  to  the  Biblical  statements  as  to 
the  relation  of  Isaao  to  Jacob.  No  light  is  thrown  from  the  history  of  the 
tribee  on  the  origin  of  the  name. 
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is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Neither 
does  Esau  give  his  personal  name  to  his  descendants,  the 
Edomite&  Even  of  Jacob,  whose  names  (Ja(!ob,  Israel) 
became,  quite  naturally  and  reasonably  on  the  Biblical  view, 
those  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  regarded,  not 
as  the  founder  of  a  special  tribe,  but  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
individual  tribes  from  whose  union  the  nation  was  formed. 
His  name  and  character,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
a  mere  abstraction  from  the  nation  collectively.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  now  evidence  that  both  his  name,  and 
those  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  (with  Ishmael,  and  others) 
were  proper  names  in  use  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine  from 
early  times.^ 

Abraham,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  special  difficulty  to 
the  theory.  He  is,  as  Wellhausen  owns,  *'  a  little  difficult 
to  interpret"*  We  have  just  seen  that  his  name  is  not  a 
designation  of  either  tribe  or  nation:  neither  is  Isaac's. 
The  critic  is  therefore  driven,  as  above  hinted,  to  suggest 
that  he  is  "  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art " ; '  later  than 
Isaac.^  But  then  how  explain  these  long  and  detailed 
biographies,  which  bear  so  inimitable  a  stamp  of  reality, 
yet  have  so  little  to  suggest  the  reflection  of  the  features 
of  a  later  age  ?  For  here  again  the  theory  is  in  difficulty. 
'^  It  is  remarkable,'^  confesses  Wellhausen,  "  that  the  heroes 
of  Israelitish  legend  show  so  little  taste  for  war,  and  in  this 
point  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  a  true  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  Israelites,  as  known  from  their  history.  .  .  . 
The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  all  peace- 
loving  shepherds,  inclined  to  live  quietly  beside  their  tents, 
anxious  to  steer  clear  of  strife  and  clamour.  .  .  .  Brave 
and  manly  they  are  not,'^  but  they  are  good  fathers  of 
families,"*  etc.    There  are  evidently  knotty  problems  still 

^  In  A  list  of  Thothmet  iii.  (e,  1480  B.a)  there  occur  the  names  Jacob-el 
and  Joseph-el  (the  latter  doubted  hj  some),  as  those  of  places  in  Central 
Palestine.  Much  earlier,  in  Babylonian  contract  tablets  (6.  2200  B.a),  are 
found  the  names  Jacob,  Jacob-el,  and  the  name  Abe-ramu,  similar  to 
Abraham.    See  below,  Chap.  XI.  p^  409-10. 

'  HisL  of  Israel,  p.  820.  The  idea  that  Abraham  was  the  name  of  a 
"god  "  has  been  veiy  generaUy  abandoned,  but  is  now  reyived  by  Winckler ; 
see  above,  p.  59. 

•Ibid. 

*  Professor  Robertson  pertinently  remarks :  "One  would  like  to  know  how 
much  of  the  story  of  Isaac,  as  a  popular  legend,  would  be  comprehensiblt 
without  reference  to  that  of  AbrahauL*' — Bel,  of  lerad^  p.  125. 

*  See  below,  p.  109.  «  Hitt,  of  Itrad,  pp.  820-21. 
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unsolved  on  the  theory  that  the  history  is  simply  a  form  of 
''ethnographic  genealogy." 

2.  A  special  proof  of  the  personifying  tendencies  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  is  nought  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies,  l^ese,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  frequently 
ethnographical,  not  individual.  A  familiar  example  is  the 
"  table  of  nations  "  in  Gen.  x.  When,  e.g.,  one  reads  there : 
"  The  sons  of  Ham ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and 
Canaan.  .  .  .  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and 
Lehabim,andNaphtuhim.  .  .  .  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his 
first-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and 
the  Girgashite,"  1  etc.,  everyone  readily  perceives,  that  not 
individual  persons,  but  nations  or  tribes,  are  meant  The 
genealogies  bear  their  ethnographic  character  upon  their 
face.  But  all  genealogies  are  not  of  this  nature ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  tables  no  more  proves  that  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  Moses  and  Aaron,  were  not  real  persons,  than  it 
proves,  say,  that  Elkanah  was  not  the  father  of  Samuel,  or 
Eli  of  Hophni  and  Fhinehas,  or  Jesse  of  David,  but  that  in 
all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  only  with  tribal  abstractions. 
We  do  not  suppose,  e.g,,  that  when  we  read,  "  Salmon  begat 
Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  b^t  Jesse,  and  Jesse 
b^;at  David,"  ^  we  have  before  us  a  scrap  of  **  ethnographic 
genealogy,"  because  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  Canaan  begat 
the  Jebusite  and  the  Amorite.  When  we  find  ricmy- 
developed  biographies  like  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
attached  to  such  names  as  "  Mizraim,"  or  *'  Ludim,"  or  "  the 
Girgasbite,"  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  analogy.' 

3.  The  crowning  support  for  the  personification  theory 
is  sought  by  Kuenen,  Stade,  Guthe,  and  others,  in  an 
ossumMl  law  of  the  growth  of  societies.  "  New  nations,"  Stade 
says, "  never  originate  through  rapid  increase  of  a  tribe ;  new 
tribes  never  through  derivation  from  a  family  propagating 
itself  abundantly  through  several  generations."  *  To  which 
Konig  aptly  replies :  *'  Often  as  I  have  read  these  sweeping 
statements,  I  have  always  missed  one  trifle  :  I  never  found 
a  proof  of  this  thesis."^    Such  a  proof,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be 

1  Gen.  X.  6,  18, 16, 16.  «  Buth  iv.  21,  22. 

*  See  ftirther  illnstratioD  in  Note  A — E5iiig  on  the  Penonifieation  Theory. 

*  CfesehiehU,  I  p.  28.    Ct  Kuenen's  Bel.  of  Israd,  i.  p.  40. 
*y€me46j)imififn,  p.  ?«. 
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.    .. . .   ,vk:i  '^e  otfered  which  does  not,  as  in  the 

_^..  wN>..;u^  ihe  thing  to  be  proved.    As  a  general 

.    ..   .>v  jii^iu  of  society,  its  truth  would  be  disputed 

AT  bolter  entitled  to  be  listened  to  on  the  subject 

\w..  XAvie,  H.  S.  Maine,  for  instance,  in  his  book  on 
i  ^  .crt:  Laic :  its  Connection  tvith  the  Early  History  of  Society, 
:iia:u:Hius  the  directly  opposite  thesis.  To  him  the 
"  jvitriarehal  theory "  of  the  origin  of  society  is  the  one 
which  beet  accords  with  all  the  facts.  Jurisprudence,  he 
affirms,  is  full  of  the  clearest  indications  that  society  in 
primitive  times  was  not  a  collection  of  individuals,  but 
an  aggregation  of  families,  "  The  unit  of  an  ancient  Society 
was  the  Family.  .  .  .  The  elementary  group  is  the  Family, 
connected  by  common  subjection  to  the  highest  male 
ascendant.  The  Aggregation  of  Families  forms  the  Gens  or 
House.  The  Aggregation  of  Houses  makes  the  Tribe.  The 
Aggregation  of  Tribes  constitutes  the  Commonwealth."^ 
AUowing,  however,  what  is  probably  the  truth,  that  society 
does  not  follow  everywhere  the  same  law  of  growth,  we  are 
still  in  no  way  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
thus  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  under  its  peculiar  conditions 
of  call  and  destiny,  did  develop.  The  development  from 
the  one  chosen  individual  into  the  many,*  in  fulfilment  of 
promise,  is  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable,  provided  the 
nation's  own  account  of  its  antecedents  and  mission  to  the 
world  is  accepted.  The  history  here  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  itself.  From  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
back  the  Hebrew  tribes,  they  are  "  the  sons  of  Israel,"  and 
of  what  that  title  meant  they  believed  themselves  to  have 
the  clearest  historical  recollection.  Why  should  that 
recollection  not  be  trusted,  and  designations  like  "  house  of 
Jacob,"  "  house  of  Isaac,"  "  seed  of  Abrahaun,"  not  be  allowed 
to  mean  what  they  obviously  suggest,  and  were  always 
believed  to  mean — that  the  people  were  historically  de- 
scended from  these  patiiarchs,  instead  of  being  twisted  into 
proofs  that  these  progenitors  of  the  race  never  existed  ? 

The  result  to  which  we  are  thus  far  led  is  that  the  newer 
criticism  is  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  make  out  the 
patriarchs  to  be  "not  persons,  but  personifications."    The 

1  Ancient  Law,  pp.  126,  128. 

'  Isa.  li.  1,  2 :  ''When  he  was  but  one,  I  called  Mm,  and  I  blessed  bim, 
aud  made  him  many.'* 
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patriarchs,  in  the  Biblical  view,  are  both  persons  and  pro- 
genitors of  tribes,  and  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction 
between  the  two  things.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
ancestral  traits  will  reappear  in  the  descendants,  and  it  is 
not  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  characteristics  of  the 
descendants,  to  some  degree,  will  be  found,  designedly  or 
unconsciously,  reflected  in  the  portraiture  of  the  progenitor 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.^  In 
this  sense  there  may  be  an  element  of  "  idealisation  "  in  the 
narratives,  as  there  is,  in  fact,  in  every  good  painting,  or 
every  good  biography,  of  a  person  who  has  become  historical. 
This  does  not  detract  from  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  but 
enhances  it  by  interpreting  its  inuer  significance,  and 
investing  it  with  the  charm  of  literary  art 

in.  Witness  of  Israel's  National  Consciousness: 
The  Patbiabchs 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  critical  method  on  which 
it  is  proper  that  something  should  now  be  said.  This  relates 
to  the  point  just  touched  on — tfie  testimony  of  tfie  nationcd 
conseummess  of  Israel  to  its  ovm  past. 

It  was  seen  above  that  exception  is  taken  to  the  high 
religious  ideas  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  stories 
of  the  divine  communications  made  to  them.  The  question 
of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  will  be  investigated  in  next 
chapter.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  on 
Kuenen's  dictum  that  "at  first  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
polytheism,"  that  tluit  can  hardly  be  a  sure  result  of  criticism 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  both  past 
and  present  times  Bnergetically  repudiate.  Ewald  was  free 
enough  in  his  treatment  of  the  history,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  patriarchs,  or  that  they  "  thought  and 
spoke  monotheistically."^  Dillmann,  and  Delitzsch,  and 
Biehm  were  critics,  but  none  of  them  would  assent  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Kuenen  school  about  the  religion  of 
early  Israel  As  little  would  Konig,  or  Kittel,  or  Baethgen, 
or  Klostermann,  or  Oettli,  or  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson, 
or  many  others  that  might  be  named.  Dillmann  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  as  an  example.  "If  anyone," 
he  says, "  desires  to  maintain  that  this  representation  rests 

^  Ct  Gen.  XTi  11,  12  ;  zxrii  40.  >  ffiat.  cflirasl,  I  p.  820. 
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onlj  on  an  idealising  conception  of  later  writers,  and  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  historical,  it  must  be  contended  in  opposi- 
tion that  not  merely  Genesis,  but  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
speaks  of  a  covenant,  of  a  peculiar  relation  in  which  God 
stood  with  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  that 
Moses  attached  himself  with  his  work  to  the  God  of  the 
&thers;  that  without  this  attachment  his  work  would  be 
incomprehensible ;  that,  therefore,  even  if  Genesis  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  compelled  to  postulate 
a  certain  acquaintance  of  these  fathers  with  the  Uving  God, 
a  higher  faith  in  God."  ^ 

This  deep  consciousness  which  the  Israelites  possessed 
throughout  their  history  of  their  origin  from  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  to  these 
fathers  of  their  race  in  making  His  covenant  with  them, 
might  be  deemed  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Biblical  representations.  So  in  reality  it  is ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  modem  critical  view  that  the  argument 
should  be  deprived  of  its  force,  and  the  method  by  which  this 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
arbitrariness  we  complain  of  in  the  critical  procedure.  The 
aim  Ib  to  show  that  the  references  to  the  patriarchs  and 
their  doings — even  to  Moses — are  so  late  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  value,  and  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  the 
siunmary  excision  from  the  text  of  all  passages  that  speak 
to  the  contrary  as  later  additions.  It  is  a  method  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity,  easily  worked,  and,  when  applied  with 
sufficient  courage,  as  it  is  in  both  history  and  prophets, 
never  fails  in  silencing  all  opposing  witness.^ 

1.  We  begin  by  giving  two  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  method  to  the  prophets.  **  A  striking  fact  is,"  says 
Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  "  that  none  of  the  prophets  allude  to 
Abraham  till  we  come  to  Ezekiel.  The  weight  of  this  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  can  hardly  be 

1  AUiesL  Thiol,  p.  82 ;  of.  pp.  414-15.  Cf.  EloBtennaim's  Oeaehiehte  da 
Fcikes  Itraelt  pp.  28  ff.  Elostermaxm  rejects  as  an  ''absolutely  irrational 
opinion"  the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  mythical  forms,  and  contends  that 
only  grounds  of  real  tradition  could  have  led  the  people  to  see,  not  in  MoseiL 
who  actually  formed  them  into  a  nation,  but  in  fatiiers,  sharply  distinguished 
from  Moses,  and  living  in  quite  other  times  and  relations,  the  founders  of 
their  monotheistic  religion. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply 
to  soberly-directed  attempts  to  correct  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew 
texti  which  reliable  evidence  shows  to  be  really  such.    See  Note  H  to  Ohap.  X. 
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oyer-estimated."  ^  Wellhausen,  who,  as  we  saw,  is  disposed 
to  regard  Abraham  as  "  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art/' 
similarly  writes:  "The  later  development  of  the  l^nd 
shows  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  Abraham  the  patriarch 
par  excellence,  and  cast  the  others  into  the  shade.  In  the 
earlier  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  Isaac  is  mentioned 
even  by  Amos.  Abraham  first  appears  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi"  *  The 
two  statements,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  quite  in 
harmony,  for  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  one  critic  allows  a 
reference  to  Abraham,  is  at  least  earlier  than  the  date 
assumed  by  Wellhausen  for  Isa.  xL-lxvL,  where,  on  his 
showing,  Abraham  first  appears.  The  passage  in  Ezekiel 
(chap.  xxxiiL  24)  reads :  "  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited 
the  land."  Even  on  the  meagre  footing  of  these  passages, 
it  might  be  urged,  we  would  not  be  without  important 
witnesses  to  the  singular  place  occupied  by  Abraham  in  the 
Israelitish  tradition. 

But  are  the  facts  as  stated?  If  we  take  the  Hebrew 
text  as  it  stands,  they  certainly  are  not  We  go  back  to 
Jeremiah,  and  there  read,  chap.  xxxiiL  26 :  "  I  will  take  of  his 
seed  to  be  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob."  We  go  back  a  stage  further,  to  the  earlier  Isaiah, 
and  there  read,  chap.  xxix.  22:  "Jehovah  who  redeemed 
Abraham."  We  turn  to  Isaiah's  contemporary,  Micah,  and 
read,  chap.  viL  20  :  "  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob, 
and  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  Thou  hast  sworn  to  our 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old."  Here,  then,  are  passages 
which  directly  contradict  the  categorical  assertions  of  the 
critics :  how  are  they  dealt  with  ?  In  the  simplest  possible 
fashion,  by  denying  that  they  should  be  there.  Thus,  to  his 
statement  that  no  prophet  prior  to  Ezekiel  alludes  to 
Abraham,  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  calmly  appends  the  foot- 
note :  "  llie  present  text  shows  two  passages,  Micah  vii  20 
and  Jer.  xxxiii.  26,  but  both  are  confessedly  (?)  late  additions 
to  the  prophetic  text."'    Wellhausen  is  equally  sununary : 

>  O.T.  Bitt.  p.  49  ;  cf.  p.  88.  *  Hist,  qf  Itrad,  p.  810. 

*  As  above.  The  whole  passage  Jer.  zzziii.  14-26  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX,  which  otherwise  takes  extensive  liberties  with  the  text.  But  no  good 
gronnd  exists  for  its  rejection  from  the  Hebrew  text  Graf  defends  it,  and 
Ewald  says:  "Nothing  is  so  perverse  and  ffronndless  as  to  find  in  this 
paanffe,  or  generaUy,  in  ohaps.  xxx.-xxxiii.,  aoiditions  by  a  later  prophet." — 
Uu  iropheten,  ii.  p.  268.  The  remaining  passages  ara  in  the  LXa  as  well 
as  in  the  Hebrew, 
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''Mioah  vii  20/'  he  says,  ''belongs  to  the  exile,  and  the 
words  'who  redeemed  Abraham'  in  Isa.  xxix.  22  are  not 
genuine:  they  have  no  possible  position  in  the  sentence." 
To  which  it  may  be  as  summarily  replied,  that  there  is  no 
convincing  reason  for  changing  any  of  the  passages, — if 
reason  at  all,  except  in  the  critic's  own  caprica  Even 
Kuenen,  in  his  Religion  of  Israel,  accepts  as  genuine  the 
passages  to  which  Wellhausen  takes  exception.^  Gunkel, 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  radical  of  critics,  enters  a  much- 
needed  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  procedure.  "  The 
author/  he  says,  "at  this  point  cannot  conceal  his  conviction 
that  the  reigning  school  of  Uterary  criticism  is  all  too  zealous 
to  explain  as  not  genuine  the  passages  which  do  not  exactly 
fit  in  with  its  construction  of  the  history,  or  which  are  hard 
to  be  understood  by  the  modern  investigator,  and  that  a 
powerful  reaction  must  follow  on  the  period  of  this  criticism."^ 
2.  It  is  now  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  if  the 
critics  were  right  in  their  assertion  that  there  are  no  express 
allusions  to  Abraham  in  the  prophets  prior  to  the  exile,  no 
mch  dire  resvUs  would  follow  for  the  historicity  of  the 
patriarchs  as  the  authorities  we  have  quoted  imagine. 
Direct  allusions  in  the  prophets  are,  after  all,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  evidence,  and  hardly  affect  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  national  recollection  of  Israel  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  allusions  to  Abraham  do 
occur,  it  is  always  as  to  a  person  well  known,  and  enshrined 
in  the  highest  honour  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  stranger  that  is  being  introduced  to  them.  Israel  is 
*'  the  seed  of  Abraham  My  friend."*  They  are  exhorted  to 
look  to  Abraham  their  father,  and  to  Sarah  that  bare  them, 
and  are  reminded  for  their  encouragement,  how,  when  he 
was  but  one,  God  called  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  increased 
him.*  He  was  one,  and  he  inherited  the  land.^  It  is 
declared  that  God  will  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  He  had  sworn  to  their  fathers 
from  the  days  of  old.*    But  further,  these  patriarchs  appear 

^  Jtel,  oflgrael,  i.  p.  101.  Another  historical  passage  in  Mioah,  chap.  tL 
8,  4,  declared  by  some  to  be  late,  is  also  accepted  by  Kuenen  in  this  work 
(p.  118). 

'  Cfenena,  p.  118.  Qankeri  own  methods,  as  will  be  seen  after,  an 
sufficiently  arbitrary. 

» Isa.  xli.  8  ;  cf.  Ixiii.  16,  *  Isa.  li.  1,  2. 

•  Siek.  zzzui.  24.  •  Hie  tu.  20. 
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as  figures  in  a  connected  history,  and  whatever  in  the 
prophets  implies  acquaintance  with  part  of  that  history  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  implying  knowledge  of  the  rest,  at 
least  in  its  main  features.  The  admitted  allusions  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  for  instance,  and  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,^  inf erentially  imply  some  knowledge  of  Abraham  as 
welL 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  Nothing  is  surer  in 
criticism,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  than  that,  by  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Hosea — t.e.,  long  before  the  time  of  the 
exile — ^written  histories  of  the  patriarchal  period  existed, 
and  were  in  circulation,  embodying  the  current  tradition  of 
the  nation,*  in  which  Abraham  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 
''  When  stories  were  told  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  Lot  and 
Esau,"  says  Wellhausen  himself,  speaking  of  a  time  when, 
as  he  thinks,  the  stories  only  circulated  orally,  *^  everyone 
knew  at  once  who  these  personages  were,  and  how  they  were 
related  to  Israel,  and  to  one  another."'  Is  it  credible 
that  the  same  should  not  be  true  of  Abraham?  What 
stories  of  Isaac,  or  Ishmael,  or  Lot,  could  be  in  currenqr  in 
the  days  of  the  monarchy,  which  did  not  imply  a  knowledge 
of  that  patriarch  ?  Or  what  stories  could  be  told  of  Joseph 
which  did  not  bring  in  Jacob,  and  Judah,  and  Beuben,  and 
Benjamin,  and  the  patriarchs  generally  ?  *  Then  what  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ? — a  prophetic  book,  on  the  theory  of 
the  critics,  yet  based  upon,  and  saturated  with  allusions  to, 
this  whole  earlier  history,  including  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  promises.^  Is  not  this  book  before  Ezekiel,  or  Isa. 
xL-lxvi,  as  the  critics  date  the  latter  ?  What,  in  view  of 
such  facts,  becomes  of  Professor  H.  P.  Smith's  "  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated"  in  relation  to  the  historicity  of  the 

^  E,g,t  Amos  viL  9, 16  (Isaao) ;  Hoo.  ziL  8-5,  12. 

*  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  says  that  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  "is  itiU 
recorded  to  ns  as  it  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  .  .  We  still  read  it 
yery  much  as  it  was  read  or  told  in  the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  days  of  Amos 
andf  Hosea.  "—/VqpA«te,  pp.  116,  117. 

>  HitL  €flarael,  p.  838. 

^  Ftofessor  Bennett  says :  "The  stoxy  of  Joseph  may  be  taken  at  tha 
aoooont  of  eivents  which  really  happened  to  a  historical  individual,  Joseph, 
who  really  existed.  Such  history  might  be  supposed  to  be  accurate  in 
every  detail  by  those  who  held  the  strictest  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion."— QenesiSt  p.  47.  But  how  much  of  the  remaining  history  is  involved 
in  that  of  Josepn  f  If  he  is  historical,  Jacob,  Judah,  Keuben,  eto.«  are  bo 
longer  "personifications." 

•Dent  L  8,  vL  10,  etc 
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patriarchs,  —  becauBe,  as  be  alleges,  nothing  is  heard  of 
Abraham  before  Ezekiel?  Does  not  the  use  of  such 
language  recoil  rather  on  himself  as  showing  his  singular 
lack  of  perspective  in  dealing  with  the  subject  ? 

IV.  Moses  and  the  Exodus 

To  the  testimony  which  the  prophets  and  related  writings 
bear  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs  falls  to  be  added  that 
of  the  later  historical  books,  and  of  the  psalms.^  Here, 
however,  we  prefer  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  Mosaic  period, 
to  which  objections  of  the  same  kind  are  made,  and  to  which 
the  same  general  considerations,  based  on  the  immovable 
certainty  of  the  consciousness  of  the  nation  as  to  its  own 
past,  ajpply.  Attention  is  naturally  concentrated  in  this 
connection  on  two  things — the  personality  of  Moses,  and 
the  great  deliverance  of  the  Exodus. 

1.  If  there  is  one  personage  in  Hebrew  history  about 
whose  character  and  doings  it  might  be  supposed  without 
doubt  that  every  Israelite  had  some  knowledge,  that  person 
is  Moses.  Yet  in  regard  to  Moses  also  we  have  occasionally 
the  suggestion  that  the  earlier  prophets  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  him;^  and  particularly  it  is  argued  that 
only  in  the  latest  period  is  he  definitely  connected  with  a 
code  of  laws.  Thus  in  an  authoritative  work  we  read: 
"  The  indications  of  subsequent  literature  suggest  that  Moses 
was  only  gradually  connected  by  tradition  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  continuous  body  of  legislation.  .  .  .  Even  to 
the  author  of  Isa.  Ixiii  11  Moses  is  the  heroic  leader 
under  divine  guidance  to  whom  Israel  owed  its  liberty 
rather  than  its  laws.  Malachi  is  the  first  of  the  prophets 
to  refer  to  a  Mosaic  code  (iv.  4)."  • 

This  appears  to  us,  in  the  light  of  admitted  facts,  to 
be  remarkable  reasoning.    We  go  back  again  to  the  Book 

1  PflB.  xlyii.  9,  CY.  9,  42,  etc.    On  the  Psalms,  see  Chap.  XII. 

*  Mic.  yL  4,  with  its  explicit  reference  to  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  is 
declared  to  be  an  interpolation.  Ghillany,  an  older  writer,  cannot  find 
Moses  named  in  the  prophets  before  Malacni.     Gf.  Konig's  HauptprcbletM^ 

8 p.   15,  16.    Yet  besides  Mio.  yi.  4,  which   Enenen  accepts  as  genuine, 
[lere  is  Isa.  Iziii.  11,  and  the  reference  to  Moses  in  Hos.  ziL  18.     Even 
Eantzach,  however,  who,  on  the  whole,  stands  np  for  a  higher  conception 
of  Moses,  arbitrarily  declares  the  passage  in  Hoeea  to  be  an  interpolation 
(•*EeL  of  Israel,"  Did.  p.  626). 
'  Carpenter,  Ozf.  Hex,  i.  p.  19. 
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of  Deuteronomy,  alleged  by  critics  to  be  a  work  of 
"  prophets/'  which,  in  any  case,  came  to  light  in  the  days 
of  Josiah.  This  book,  in  point  of  form,  is  a  repromulgation 
by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  of  the  commandments, 
statutes,  and  judgments  received  by  him  thirty-eight  years 
before  from  Ood  in  Horeb,  aad  by  him  then  communicated  to 
the  peopla  In  it,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  Moses  appears 
pre-eminently  as  the  lawgiver.  But  the  book  itself,  it  is 
now  well  recognised,  presupposes  the  older  code  of  laws 
in  the  ''Book  of  the  Covenant"  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiiL  More- 
over, not  only  are  the  laws  Mosaic,  but  both  the  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  the  "law"  of  Deuteronomy, are  declared 
to  have  been  written  by  Mose&^  What  then  does  the  writer 
of  the  above-quoted  passage  mean  by  saying  that  "  for  the 
pre-exilian  seers  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  'law' 
recorded  in  precise  and  definite  form  "  ?  *  Was  Deuteronomy 
not  a  law-book  ?  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
and  of  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant "  may  be  disputed ;  but 
can  it  be  denied  that  "  tradition  "  at  any  rate  had  by  that 
time  come  to  regard  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  in  the  fullest 
and  most  "definite"  way  ascribed  the  laws  of  the  nation 
to  him,  or  to  Ood  through  him?  There  is  the  further 
argument  from  the  J£  histories.  Already  in  these  histories, 
which  antecede  the  time  of  written  prophecy,  and  extend, 
in  the  view  of  the  critics,  to  the  conquest,  there  is 
embodied  the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus,  of  the  lawgiving 
at  Sinai,  of  the  covenant,  of  the  events  of  the  wilderness, 
of  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  How  then  could  any  Israelite 
or  prophet  of  that  or  any  subsequent  time  possibly  be 
ignorant  of  the  rSle  of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver  ?  How  could 
the  writer  of  Isa.  Ixiii.  11  be  ignorant  of  it  ?  It  is  amazing 
that  the  critics  do  not  see  more  clearly  the  force  of  their 
own  admissions  in  these  matters.  If  Deuteronomy  was 
promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Josiah;  if  the  JE  histories 
existed  a  century  and  a  half  earlier;  it  is  a  strange  in- 
consequence to  talk  of  the  paucity  of  references  in  the 
prophets  before  Malachi  as  showing  that  Moses  was  not 

>  Sz.  zxiy.  4 ;  Dent.  xzzL  24.    See  below,  Chap.  YIII.  pp.  262111 
*  Am  above.     Eautzscb  says :  "Over  against  this  [scanty  mention]  mnst 
b«  set  the  fact  that,  throaghont  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  Tarions  legisla- 
tioDi  ...  are  aaid  to  have  been   introduced,  and  in  part  even  written 
down  by  him."—"  Bel.  of  Israel/'  Did.  p.  626. 
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oonneoted  in  the  Israelitdsh  mind  with  the  work  of 
legislation*^ 

The  basis  of  the  argument  is  greatly  strengthened,  if, 
from  the  references  to  legislation,  we  extend  our  view  to 
the  related  history.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
the  history  goes  in  a  pieca  The  people  who  knew  of  the 
Exodus,  of  the  Bed  Sea  deliverance,  and  of  the  wilderness 
journejings,  knew  also  of  Sinai,  of  the  covenant  of  their 
nation  with  God,  and  of  the  commandments  and  laws  on 
which  the  covenant  was  based.  It  seems  futile  to  contend, 
with  Professor  W.  R  Smith,  that  *'  the  early  history  and  the 
prophets  do  not  use  the  Sinaitic  l^islation  as  the  basis  of 
their  conception  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  but 
habitually  go  back  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  from 
it  pass  directly  to  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan."'  The  Levitical  legislation,  if  that 
is  meant,  the  history  and  prophets  do  not  use, — no  part  of 
Scripture  uses  the  Levitical  law  as  the  basis  of  God's 
relation  to  Israel, — ^but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can 
imagine  that  either  prophets  or  people  could  be  familiar 
with  the  Exodus  and  the  wilderness  wanderings,  and  leave 
out  of  view,  or  be  indifiTerent  to,  that  which  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  history, — the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  nation  through  Moses;  when,  as  Jeremiah 
says.  He  "  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
iron  furnace,  saying.  Obey  My  voice,  and  do  them  [the  words 
of  the  covenant],  according  to  all  which  I  command  you";' 
or  when,  as  Hosea  expresses  it.  He  espoused  the  nation  to 
Himself  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  days  of  its  youth.*  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  (even  Jeremiah)  were 
^orant  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  law  of  Horeb  in 
Seuteronomy? 

2.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  great  fact  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  Israel  ever  rooted  itself,  as  that  which  first 
gave  the  nation  its  freedom,  and  made  it  a  nation,  was  the 
Exodus,  with  which  is  constantly  associated  the  deliverance 
at  the  Eed  Sea.  It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  that  we 
have  only  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  such  an  event  as  the 

^  The  positioii  of  Moaes  at  legiaUtor  ia  farther  disooBsed  in  Chap.  VI. 
Ofli)p.  161  ff. 

'Prcphett,  p.  111.  »  Jer.  xi.  4. 

^  Hos.  it  15  ;  cf.  viiL  1.    The  paaaagea  are  among  those  died  by  Pro- 
ir  Smith  himself.    See  Note  B  on  the  CoTenant  with  laraeL 
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Exodus  to  see  that,  if  it  really  happened,  it  could  never 
again  be  forgotten  by  the  people  whose  redemption  it  was. 
Some  things  in  a  nation's  history  may  be  forgotten;  of 
others  the  memory  is  indelible.  Could  the  EneUsh  people 
ever  forget  the  Normans  and  the  Conquest;  the  Scottish, 
Bannockbum  or  Flodden,  or  the  events  of  their  Beforma- 
tion;  Americans,  Bunker's  Hill  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  Yet  these  are  small  matters  compared 
with  what  the  Exodus,  and  the  events  which  followed  it, 
were  to  the  Israelites.  When  we  turn,  accordingly,  to  the 
poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  in  their  fortunes,  the 
memory  of  the  Exodus,  with  its  attendant  circimistances, 
never  was  obliterated,  but  remained  fresh  and  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  long  as  their  national  life  lasted. 
In  song,  and  psalm,  and  prophecy,  the  echoes  of  this 
wonderful  deliverance  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Bed  Sea  ring 
down  their  history  till  its  close.^  The  same  difficulty  meets 
us  here,  indeed,  as  before,  that  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  witnesses  till  they  have 
been  critically  adjusted,  and,  in  the  multitude  of  editors 
and  redactors  among  whom  their  contents  are  parcelled  out, 
it  is  never  hard  to  find  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  incon- 
venient testimony.  Apart,  however,  from  the  direct  narra- 
tives, which,  in  their  freshness,  force,  and  dramatic  power, 
speak  so  unmistakably  to  the  liveliness  of  the  impression 
under  which  they  were  composed,  the  literature  en  bloc  is  a 
witness  to  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  essential  facts.  An 
old  monument  is  the  Song  of  Miriam  at  the  Bed  Sea,  in 
Ex.  XV.,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  are  no  good  grounds 
for  disputing.'  Joshua  and  Samuel  go  back  on  these  facts 
in  rehearsing  the  great  deeds  of  God  for  their  nation.' 

^  Cf.  Ex.  ZY. ;  Josh.  zxiy.  4-7 ;  1  Sam.  zii.  6  ff. ;  1  Kings  viii.  16, 
51-58;  Pss.  xliv.  1,  Ixxvii  12-20,  Izzviii.,  etc.;  Amos  ii  9,  10 ;  Hos. 
zL  1 ;  zii.  13  ;  Isa.  IL  9,  10 ;  Jer.  ii  6,  etc. ;  Dent  iy.  84 ;  zri  8,  6,  12 ; 
zzvi.  5,  etc. 

'  Dr.  Driver  says :  "  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  Song  is  Mosaic,  and 
the  modification  or  ezpansion  is  limited  to  the  closing  verses ;  for  the 
^neral  style  is  antiqne,  and  the  triumphant  tone  which  pervades  it  is 
just  sach  as  might  naturally  have  been  inspired  by  the  event  whidi  it 
celebrates." — Introd,  p.  30. 

*  References  as  above.  Josh.  zziv.  is  usually  ascribed  by  the  critics  to 
B,  with  later  touches.  1  Sam.  zii.  6  ff.  is  attributed  by  Kautzsoh  to  hia 
Saul-Source  in  the  tenth  or  ninth  centuzy  B.a    H.  P.  &nitli,  on  t^e  other 
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Solomon  dwells  on  them  in  his  speech  and  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  templa^  They  appear  as  the  motive  to 
obedience  in  the  Decalogue,'  in  the  discourses  and  legislation 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Levitical  Code 
known  to  critics  as  the  "Law  of  Holiness/''  assigned  by 
very  many  to  an  early  date.  Amos,  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  other  prophets  appeal  to  them ;  and  they  inspire  many 
of  the  psalms.  These  recollections  of  the  nation  we  can 
fully  trust.  "  No  nation/'  as  Professor  Kautzsch  says, "  ever 
gratuitously  invented  the  report  that  it  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  enslaved  by  another;  none  ever  forgot  the  days  of 
its  deliverance.  And  so  through  all  the  centuries  there 
survived  in  Israel  the  inextinguishable  recollection  that  it 
was  once  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  by 
Jahweh,  the  QoA  of  its  fathers,  with  a  strong  hand  and 
outstretched  arm ;  that  specially  at  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea  it  experienced  the  mighty  protection  of  its  God."* 
This  knowledge  dwells,  not  as  a  vague  reminiscence,  but  as 
a  strong,  definite,  historical  assurance,  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  as  inconceivable  that  Israel  should  be 
mistaken  about  it,  as  that  a  grown  man  should  forget  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  or  episodes  of  his  early  life  that 
burned  themselves  into  his  very  souL 

The  confidence  which  the  dramatic  vividness  and  tone 
of  reality  in  the  Mosaic  history  beget  in  us  is  not  dissipated 
by  the  often  &r-fetched  criticism  to  which  its  details  are 
subjected  by  writers  like  Colenso,  in  search  of  arithmetical 
and  other  "contradictions"  and  "impossibilities."  This 
criticism  will  come  before  us  for  consideration  after  ;^  mean- 
while it  would  be  well  if  those  who  urge  these  objections  to  the 

hand,  holds  it  to  bo  ozUian.  Driyer,  following  Bndde,  ranks  it  as  pre- 
Deatoronomio,  oto.    Seo  below,  p.  886. 

^  Kaatzsch  says  that  "  in  his  speech  dedicatory  of  the  temple,  1  Kings 
viii  12  ff.,  we  haye  an  authentic  monument  of  the  time  of  Solomon."  He 
apparently  attributes,  howeyer,  yers.  14-48  to  the  "  Douteronomist " 
{Ul  qf  O.T.,  pp.  12,  241).  The  LXX  deriyes  yers.  12,  18  from  <<the 
book  of  the  Song.^ 

*  Ex.  xz.  2 ;  Deat  y.  6,  15. 

*  Ley.  ziz.  86 ;  xzii.  88  ;  xxiiL  48 ;  zzy.  55,  eta  On  this  Code  see 
below,  pp.  808  ff. 

^LU.  €f  O.T.,  p.  9  ;  of.  his  "  Rel.  of  Israel,"  DicL  p.  681.  It  is  tha 
more  unacoountable  that,  acknowledging  the  essential  facts,  Eautzsoh 
should  sit  so  loosely  to  the  history  as  giyen.  He  rejects,  «.^.,  the  upbringing 
of  Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

*See  below,  Ohap.  X.  pp.  862  it 
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truth  of  the  history  would  reflect  a  little  on  the  difficulties 
which,  on  the  other  side,  attach  to  their  own  too  hasty 
rejection  of  it.  After  all,  these  things  which  the  Mosaic 
books  record  were  not,  any  more  than  the  events  in  Christ's 
life,  to  which  Paul  appealed  before  Agrippa,  "done  in  a 
corner."^  They  were  public  events,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  Does  it  involve  no  strain  on  belief  to  say  that  an 
event  so  extraordinary  as,  in  any  case,  the  Exodus  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,^  happened  in 
the  full  light  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  civilisations  of  the 
time,  and  yet  that  the  people  who  came  out,  with  a  leader 
like  Moses  at  their  head,  did  not  know,  or  could  not  re- 
member, or  could  ever  possibly  forget,  how  it  happened? 
The  IsraeUtes  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  believe 
they  did  not  know.  They  had  but  one  story  to  give  of  it 
all  down  their  history — the  same  story  which,  in  circum- 
stantial detail,  is  embodied  in  these  old  hooka  If  this  is 
not  how  the  Israelites  got  out  of  Egypt,  will  the  critic,  in 
turn,  furnish  us  with  some  plausible  explanation  of  how 
they  did  get  out  ?  It  is  here  as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
origins  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  to  discredit  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts;  the  critic  must  be  prepared  to 
show  how,  if  these  are  rejected,  Christianity  did  originate. 
So,  in  the  case  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  not  enough  to  discredit 
the  one  history  we  have  of  that  event;  the  critic  has  to 
show  how,  if  the  whole  history  was  different  from  that 
which  we  possess,  it  came  about  that  no  echo  of  it  was 
preserved  in  Israel,  and  that  this  lifelike,  vivid,  detailed 
narration  came  to  take  its  place.  It  is  admitted,  with  few 
extreme  exceptions,  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  once  in 
i^ypt;  that  they  were  in  bitter  bondage;  that  Egypt  at 
the  time  was  ruled  over  by  one  or  other  of  its  powerful 
monarchs ;  that  they  came  out,  not  by  war,  but  peaceably ; 
that  they  were  at  least  tolerably  numerous,  with  women, 
children,  and  cattle;  that  they  found  their  way,  under 
pursuit, — so  Wellhausen  allows, — across  the  Eed  Sea.  Is 
it  unfair  to  ask — How  did  they*  make  their  way  out  ? 
Theories  of  course  there  are:  ingenuity,  when  freed  from 

>  Acts  zzyL  26. 

*  Cf.  Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israd,  pp.  482-33  :  "His  design  was  aided 
in  a  wholly  nnlooked-for  way,  by  a  marvellous  occurrence,  quite  beyond  his 
control,  axtfi  which  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 
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the  necessity  of  respecting  facts,  is  equal  to  anything.  But 
have  they  warrant,  or  even  verisimilitude  ?  ^  It  is  easy  to 
pen  sentences  about  an  ''  escape  "  of  nomadic  tribes  on  the 
border,  in  whom  the  despotic  policy  of  the  Pharaoh  had 
awakened  "the  innate  love  of  freedom";^  or  to  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  slipping  away  of  the  tribes  one 
by  one;'  but  such  speculations,  alongside  of  which  the 
!E^ptian  story  of  a&  expulsion  of  lepers  is  respectable, 
conflict  with  tradition,  and  break  on  the  hard  facts  of  the 
situation.  For  the  Israelites  were  no  loose  conglomeration 
of  tribes  on  the  border.*  According  to  every  testimony, 
they  occupied  a  wide  territory,  dwelt  in  houses,  were  the 
victims  of  a  systematic  oppression,*  were  engaged  in  forced 
labour,  were  broken-spirited,  under  strict  surveillance  of 
tyrannical  overseers,  etc.  How,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
furtive  escape  possible  ?  Where  is  there  analogy  for  such  a 
horde  of  "  runaway  slaves  "  finding  their  way  out  of  bondage, 
and  defying  the  power  of  a  mighty  king  to  bring  them  back  ? 
It  is  a  simple  method  to  reject  history  as  we  have  it,  and 
evolve  hypotheses,  but  the  process  is  not  always  as  satis- 
factory as  it  is  simple.  There  is  need  in  this  case  for  the 
"  strong  hand  "  and  "  stretched-out  arm." 

V.  Internal  Charactbr  of  Narratives  a  Guarantee 
FOR  HiSTORicnr 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  the  internal  character 
of  the  narratives,  and  to  the  bearings  of  this  on  their 
credibility. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  the  case,  that  internal 
evidence  of  truthfulness  is  sometimes  such  as  to  outweigh 
iu  value  even  external  evidence,  and  to  support  confidence 
in  a  narrative  where  external  evidence  is  lacking  or  dis- 
puted. Bhid  we,  for  instance,  no  external  evidence  for  the 
Oospels, — did  they  come  to  us  for  the  first  time  from 

*  See  Note  C  on  Theories  of  the  Exodus. 

*  Thus  Kuenen ;  cf.  Colenso,  Pent,  Pt  vi.  p.  600. 

'  This  theory  is  thought  to  find  support  in  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  tribes  of  Asher  (W.  Max  MUller ;  cf.  Hommel,  Heb.  Trad,  p.  228)  and 
Judah  (Jastrow)  in  Palestine  prior  to  the  £xodus.  The  facts  probably 
really  point  to  an  earlier  date  for  the  Exodus.    Cf.  below,  Ohap.  XI.  pp.  422  ff. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  79. 

*  Note  the  reourrenoe  of  "  houae  of  bondage  "  in  history,  law,  prophecy. 
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anknown  hands, — ^it  might  still  be  possible  to  argae  that 
the  holj  and  gracious  Personage  portrayed  in  them  was  no 
invention,  but  a  drawing  from  a  divine  Original  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  contended  that  there  are  internal  marks 
which  support  our  confidence  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
histories,  apart  from  all  reasoning  as  to  the  age  of  documents, 
or  mode  of  transmission  of  the  traditions.  Something  has 
already  been  said  of  the  teleological  character  of  the  narra- 
tives ;  the  argument  may,  however,  now  be  widened  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  other  features,  hardly  less  remarkable.  We 
draw  our  illustrations  chiefly  from  the  patriarchal  age. 

1.  A  first  question  relates  to  the  general  credibility  of 
the  patriarchal  narrative&  Discuss^)n  of  alleged  historical 
and  chronological  "contradictions"  can  stand  over;  but 
what  of  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole  ?  Here 
we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  well-weighed  judgment 
of  a  moderate  critic  like  Dr.  Driver.  "The  patriarchal 
narratives,"  Dr.  Driver  says,  "  are  marked  by  great  sobriety 
of  statement  and  representation.  There  are  no  incredible 
marvels,  no  fantastic  extravagances,  no  surprising  miracles ; 
the  miraculous  hardly  extends  beyond  manifestations  and 
communications  of  the  Deity  to  the  earlier  patriarchs,  and 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  there  are  not  even  these :  ^  the  events 
of  his  life  move  on  by  the  orderly  sequence  of  natural  cause 
and  effect  There  is  also  a  great  moderation  in  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  the  patriarchs."  He  goes  on  to  ask: 
"Do  the  patriarchal  narratives  contain  intrinsic  historical 
improbabilities?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  there  anything 
intrinsically  improbable  in  the  lives  of  the  several  patriarchs, 
and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  severally  pass?" 
And  he  answers :  "  Though  particular  details  in  them  may 
be  improbable  (e.g,,  Gen.  xix.  31  ff.  [?]),*  and  though  the 
representations  may  in  parts  be  coloured  by  the  religious 
and  other  associations  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  biographies  of  the  first 
three  patriarchs,  as  told  in  JE,  are,  speaking  generally, 
historically  improbable :  the  movements  and  personal  lives 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
credible."' 

'  Of.  Pzofeiflor  Bennett  on  Joseph,  above,  p.  97. 

*  See  bdow,  p.  115. 

*  QtM9($9  pp.  zIt,  zItl    Exception  is  taken  by  Dr.  Driver,  howerflr,  to 
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The  witness  here  borne  is  trua  Nothing  is  more 
striking  to  an  impartial  mind  than  the  sobriety  of  tone  and 
sparingness  of  miracle  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where,  on 
the  legendary  theory,  one  would  expect  a  superabundance 
of  marvels.  To  say,  as  is  done,  for  instance,  in  the 
article,  '' Hexateuch,'  in  Hastings'  Dictionary,  that,  ''in  J 
the  most  wonderful  phenomena  appear  quite  natural,  the 
writer  feels  himself  in  an  ideal  fairy  land  in  which  no 
wonders  are  surprismg,"^  is  to  convey  a  quite  misleading 
impression.  Apart  from  the  theophanies  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  a  few  instances  of  revelations  in  dreams,  there  is  but 
one  recorded  miracle  in  the  whole  long  period  from  Abraham 
to  Moses — the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
even  this,  like  the  Noachian  deluge,  is  connected  with 
physical  causea  If  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  reckoned  another, 
there  are  two.  This,  as  one  has  said,'  is  a  frugal  provision 
of  signs  and  wonders  for  the  first  foundation  of  an  economy 
by  which  all  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  In 
this  respect  the  patriarchal  period  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  number,  frequency,  and  stupendous  character  of  its 
miracles.  All  the  remaining  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  fact,  are  scarcely  so  numerous  and  striking  as  those 
which  are  crowded  into  this  single  generation.  But  this 
again  is  intelligible  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  that  they  are 
never  mere  prodigies,  or  aimless  displays  of  power,  but 
stand  in  intimate  connection  with,  and  strict  subordination 
to,  the  ends  of  revelation.  It  need  stagger  no  one  that  the 
Exodufl  took  place,  and  the  foundations  of  the  covenant 
with  Israel  as  a  nation  were  laid,  amidst  surpassing  mani- 
festations of  divine  power  and  grace,  designed  to  produce 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  beholders,  and 
bum  into  their  hearts  a  grateful  sense  of  their  indebtedness 
to  Jehovah.  And  this  end,  as  we  saw  from  the  history,  was 
effectually  attained. 

2.  As  another  point  in  the  argument  from  internal 
character,  which  powerfully  supports  belief  in  the  historicity 

the  chronology  ''as  it  stands.*'  A  particnlar  example  from  an  article  by 
Dr.  Drirer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Ivii,  p.  221,  is  considered  in  Note  D. 
on  the  Patriarchal  Chronology. 

^  Diet  of  Bible,  ii.  p.  372. 

*Birk«. 
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of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  we  may  note  the  unity  of  the 
picture  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  various  sources.  There  are, 
we  are  assured,  three  main  strands  of  narrative,  at  least,  in 
Grenesis, — ^in  the  case  of  Abraham  there  are  four^  for  Gien. 
xiv.  is  allowed  to  be  a  source  by  itself, — ^yet  it  is  the  same 
personages,  the  same  environment,  the  same  doings,  the 
same  idiosyncrasies,  essentially,  which  we  have  in  each. 
"There  is,"  as  Wellhausen  himself  declares,  "no  primitive 
legend  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one."  ^  Nor  is  this  simply 
a  matter  of  artificial  arrangement.  "  This  connection,"  he 
says,  "is  common  in  its  main  features  to  all  the  sources 
alike.  The  Priestly  Code  runs,  as  to  its  historical  thread, 
quite  parallel  to  the  Jehovist  history."'  Again:  "In  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  narrative 
are  the  same  in  Q  [  =  P]  and  in  JK  We  find  in  both, 
Abraham's  immigration  into  Canaan  with  Sarah  and  Lot, 
his  separation  from  Lot,  the  birth  of  Ishmael  by  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  God  for  the  promise  of  Isaac,  Isaac's 
birth,  the  death  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Bebekah,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob's  journey  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  foundation  of  his  family  there,,  his 
return,  Esau,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Jacob  in  i^jp^>  Jacob's 
blessing  on  Joseph  and  his  sons,  bis  death  and  burial"  ' 

Closer  observation  discovers  that  the  case  for  tmity  is 
even  stronger  than  Wellhausen  represents  it.  The  sources 
specified  not  only  presuppose  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  history,  but  are  so  interwoven  as  to  constitute  a 
compact  single  narrative  of  which  the  several  parts  imply, 
and  depend  on,  each  other.  Kg.,  the  change  of  the  names 
of  Abram  and  Sarai  in  Gen.  xvii  into  Abraham  and  Sarah 
governs  the  rest  of  the  story,*  and  there  are  continual 
similar  interlacings.  Wellhausen,  in  fact,  overstates  the 
matter  when  he  says  that  all  the  above  details  are  found 
in  each  of  the  three  sourcea  It  is  not  the  case,  e^.,  that 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  or  the  death  of  Abraham,  is  mentioned 
in  JE^    The  separation  of  sources  only  makes  the  problem 

^  ffiit,  0/ Israel,  ^.  296. 

*  Ibid,    By  **  Jehovist "  Wellhausen  means  the  combined  J  and  B. 
'  Ibid.  p.  818. 

^  This  is  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  a  redactor.     See  below,  p.  220. 

*  Wellhausen  points  out  {Compos,  d.  Hex.  pp.  27,  28)  that  Abraham 
difappears  Irom  view  in  Gen.  xxiy.,  and  (quite  arlbitrarily)  ooineotures  that 
crigmally  Ter.  67,  ''Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's  aeatfa,"  may 
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harder;  for  the  unity  which  exists  in  the  book  as  it  is 
disappears  when  its  parts  are  sundered.  Abundant  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  later  chapters,^  and  onlj  an  example  or  two 
need  be  cited  here.  Thus,  Haran  is  assumed  in  JE  as  the 
place  where  Abraham  received  his  call,'  but,  with  the 
elimination  of  Gen.  xL  31,  xii.  46,  5,  assigned  to  P,  the 
reference  to  Haran  in  the  storj  of  Abraham's  migrations 
disappears.  So  no  explanation  is  given  in  J  of  ''  the  land  " 
which  Abraham,  chap.  xiL  6,  is  said  to  have  passed  through : 
it  is  P,  in  ver.  5,  who  tells  us  it  was  "  the  land  of  Canaan." 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  death  of  Abraham 
is  not  recorded  in  JK  But,  strangely  enough,  it  is  in 
P  alone,  on  the  current  analysis,  that  an  account  is  found 
of  the  deaths  of  any  of  the  patriarchs.'  In  JE  the  accoimt 
of  Jacob's  funeral  is  actually  given  before  any  allusion  to 
his  decease.^  This  had  preceded  in  P.  Apart,  however, 
from  such  details,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
the  entire  picture  of  the  patriarchs,  alike  in  their  personal 
characters,  their  attitude  to  God,  the  promises  made  to 
them,  and  of  the  persons  connected  with  them  in  the  story, 
as  Sarah,  Lot,  Hagar,  Ishmael,  Esau,  is  identical  throughout, 
and  leaves  essentially  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  in 
all  the  supposed  sources.  Thus,  in  the  P  narrative  of 
Abraham's  dealings  with  the  sons  of  Heth  in  G^n.  xxiii., 
he  appears  as  "  a  mighty  prince  "  (ver.  6) ;  with  this  agrees 
the  picture  of  him  in  chap,  xiv — a  separate  source — as 
the  possessor  of  318  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own 
house. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  ths  figwrt  of  Abraham 
might  almost  be  adduced  as  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
historicity  of  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  embodied.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  in  our  familiarity  with  the  story,  rightly  to 
estimate  the  nobUity  and  grandeur  of  the  personality  that 
here  presents  itself.  To  speak  of  Abraham's  faith  is  to 
touch  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  point  in  his  great- 
ness; yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  faith  is  only 
the  highest  expression  of  a  largeness  of  soul  which  manifests 

haTe  read,  "after  his  father's  death."  Addis  actoally  adopts  this  oon- 
jeotare  iato  his  text ! 

»  C£  Chape.  VII.,  X. 

«  Gen.  XXIV.  4,  7,  10 ;  cf.  xxvii.  48. 

»  Gen.  XXV.  7-10 ;  xxxv.  28,  29 ;  xlix.  28-88 ;  1.  12,  It. 

«Gen.  L15. 
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itself  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  character.  As  instances  of 
this  magnanimitj,  with  which  is  joined  a  rare  meekness, 
peaceabteness,  and  unselfishness,  together  with  a  never- 
failing  courtesy  and  politeness,  we  need  only  refer  to  his 
dealings  with  Lot  about  the  choice  of  a  settlement,^  his 
relations  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  with  Melchizedek,' 
and  his  n^otiations  with  the  sons  of  Heth  about  a  burjrin^- 
place  for  his  dead.'  But  this  is  onlj  one  side  of  his 
character.  Wellhausen  was  never  further  astraj  than  when 
he  spoke  of  this  patriarch  as  unmanly.  With  his  gentleness 
and  reasonableness  of  disposition  were  united,  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  showed,  the  most  conspicuous  courage  and  decision. 
Abraham  was  no  mere  wealthy  sheikh;  no  mere  staj-at- 
home  watcher  by  the  sheepfolds.  His  was  a  strong  as  well 
as  a  meek  nature.  Sarah,  his  wife,  though  in  many  respects 
a  noble  woman,  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  is  a  far  inferior 
character.  She  moves  throughout  on  a  lower  level  Stead- 
fast and  loyal  in  her  affection  to  her  lord,  and  moved  by  a 
true  religious  feeling,  she  has  not  Abraham's  strength  of 
faith,  tends  to  be  haughty,  imperious,  and  impatient,  can 
brook  no  rival,  is  stung  by  Hagar's  conduct,  though  she 
was  herself  to  blame  for  putting  the  girl  in  her  false  posi- 
tion, complained  petulantly  to  Abraham,  treated  her  maid 
with  intolerable  harshness,  and  finally  would  be  content 
with  nothing  but  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
from  the  household.  In  comparison  with  her,  the  strong, 
patient,  much-enduring  Abraham  appears  greater  thw 
ever. 

Yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  picture  Abraham  as  faultless. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  whose  faith 
was  uniformly  so  strong  should  so  far  yield  to  fear  as  twice, 
according  to  the  history,  to  stoop  to  falsehood  or  evasion  to 
conceal  his  true  relation  to  his  wife.  It  was  not  a  casual 
lapse,  but  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy,  that 
Abraham  should  pass  off  Sarah  as  his  sister,  when  travelling 
in  dangerous  parts.^  One  can  only  say  of  it,  that,  by 
whatever  excuses  Abraham  may  have  sought  to  justify  his 
behaviour  to  himself,  it  was  a  course  of  conduct  unworthy  of 
him,  indefensible  even  with  such  moral  knowledge  as  he 
1,  inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  certain  to 


*  Gen.  ziiL  '  Oen.  ziy.  *  Qen.  xziiL 

^  Gen.  xz.  18.    On  thii  incident,  see  below,  Chap.  VII.  pp.  ii87tL 
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involve  him,  as  it   actuallj  did,  in   much    danger   and 
nnhappineea. 

iSie  highest  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  to  consider 
Abraham  in  these  ncuratives  is  in  his  connection  with  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  revelation.  Alike  on  the  divine  and 
the  human  sides,  we  are  here  in  presence  of  transactions 
unsurpassed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  call  of  Abraham — ^the  covenant  made  with  him 
— ^is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind.^  The  laith  with  which  Abraham  responded  to 
that  call,  and,  in  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  the 
divine  word,  left  home  and  kindred  to  go  to  a  land  which 
yet  he  knew  not;  his  patient  waiting,  in  spite  of  apparent 
natural  obstacles,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  a  son ; 
his  disinterested  and  lofty  intercession  for  Sodom;  above 
all,  the  ^eat  act  of  surrender  of  Isaac  on  the  altar  at 
Moriah,  m  undoubting  confidence,  apparently,  that  God  was 
able  to  give  his  son  back  to  him,  even  if  from  the  dead,^ — 
in  general,  his  habitual  enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible, — all  show  the  magnificent  greatness  of  this  man, 
as,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful !  It  is  this 
tmique  and  profoundly  significant  character  which  the 
revolutionary  criticism  would  dissipate  into  unsubstantial 
myth  or  legend.  But  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  What 
legend  can  effect  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  Jewish,  Mohammedan, 
and  Persian  sources.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the  Bible 
stands,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  these.  In  its  simple,  coherent,  elevated 
character,  its  organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  revelation,  its 
freedom  from  the  puerility  and  extravagance  which  mark 
the  products  of  the  myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself 
as  a  serious  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  been  carefully  -pTeseiyed— possibly  at  an  early 
age  had  been  written  down  ' — and  the  essential  contents  of 
which  we  may  safely  trust. 

^  Cfl  the  fine  remarks  of  Mozley  on  Abraham,  Ruling  Ideas,  eto.,  pp. 
21  if. 

«  Heb.  xi  17-19 ;  cf.  Mozley,  p.  60. 

'  Cf.  Homme],  AnderU  Hebrtw  Tradition,  pp.  277,  296 ;  and  aee  below, 
^575. 
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VL  Fidelity  of  Narratives  to  Patriarchal  Conditions 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  internal  signatures  of  the 
truth  of  the  patriarchal  history  is  undoubtecfiy  found  in  its 
primitive  character,  and  its  simplicity  of  ideas  and  worship, 
as  compared  with  later  stages  of  revelation. 

1.  This  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  history  moves  in  primitive  conditions,  and  keeps 
true  to  these  throughout.  The  patriarchs  have  a  character 
of  their  own,  and  are  not  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
heroes,  and  prophets,  and  warriors  of  a  later  time.^  They 
live  their  own  free  life  under  the  open  heaven,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  building  their  altars,  and  calling  on  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Their  thoughts,  hopes,  interests,  outlook  into 
the  future,  are  all  relatively  simple.  They  are  untroubled 
by  the  problems  and  mental  conflicts  of  later  times, — the 
problems  met  with  in  Job,  for  instance,  or  in  some  of  the 
psalms, — even  their  temptations,  as  in  the  command  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  are  those  of  a  primitive  age.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  assign  a 
late  date  to  the  narratives  in  Genesis  on  the  ground  of  that 
book  alone.'  Many  critics,  no  doubt,  think  otherwise,  and 
fancy  they  can  see  in  the  narratives  in  question  reflections 
of  almost  the  whole  political  history  of  Israel, — the  revolt  of 
Moab,  the  contempt  for  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  south-west 
border,  the  subjection  and  revolt  of  Edom,  the  Syrian  wars,' 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  etc.* 
But  it  may  safely  be  afibmed  that  most  of  these  supposed 
mirrorings  of  later  conditions  are  imaginary.  Gunkel 
recently  has  cogently  argued  that  the  narratives  in  Genesis 
— **  legends "  as  he  calls  them — are  far  more  distinguished 
by  contrast  to  the  later  period  than  by  resemblance.    With 

1 CL  Robertson,  Early  lUligian,  p.  126. 

*"The  Book  of  Genesis,  says  Kuenen,  "may  here  be  left  oat  of 
aooonnt,  since  the  picture  it  contains  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  gires  as  no 
aneqaiTOoal  indications  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  prodaced" — ffex, 
n.  42.  "The  qnestion  of  the  daU$  of  the  soarces  of  which  the  Book  of  Qeneiif 
tf  eomposed,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "cannot  be  properly  answered  from  a  considfr- 
ation  of  this  book  alone,"  etc.— (Tmmf,  p.  xy.    See  below,  Chap.  X.  p.  378. 

'  See  aboTO,  p.  74. 

^  A  large  collection  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Introdaotion  to  Mr. 
Mop's  hook  on  The  Oampositian  of  Chnesia,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
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one  exception,  that  of  the  revolt  of  Edom  (regarded  bj  him 
as  a  later  addition)/  he  can  find  no  trace  of  reflection  of 
political  events  after  900  B.C.,  and  the  narratives  themselves 
he  takes  to  be  much  older — completed  hj  the  time  of  the 
Jadge&  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  of  the 
conflict  of  Saul  with  David,  of  the  kingdom  in  its  united 
form  under  David  and  Solomon,  of  the  division  and  wars  of 
the  separate  kingdoms,  of  the  frightful  Syrian  wars,  etc. 
As  little,  he  argues,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  later  conflicts 
of  the  prophets  against  image-worship,  Asherahs,  moffebas 
(pillars),  h^h  places ;  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the 
contrary,  is  naive  and  free,  and  betrays  no  sense  of  the 
existence  of  these  bitter  contest&'  Gunkers  own  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchal  stories  is,  we  grant,  as  untenable 
as  any  which  he  criticises ; '  but  he  is  surely  right,  at  any 
rate,  in  his  defence  of  their  relative  antiquity. 

2.  We  observe  next,  in  partial  anticipation  of  subsequent 
discussion,  that  the  rdigums  ideas,  and  farms  of  worship,  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  are  those  which  suit  an  early 
stage  of  revelation,  and  would  not  be  in  place  later.  The 
patriarchs  worship  one  God — there  is  no  trace  of  any  other 
in  (Genesis* — but  their  worship  is  of  the  simplest  order: 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  There  are  no  temples  or  fixed 
sanctuaries.  The  only  ceremonial  rite  is  circumcision ;  the 
one  suggestion  of  Levitical  prescriptions  is  in  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  and  this  is  found  in  J,'^  not  in 
P.  The  form  of  revelation  is  not,  as  in  the  prophetic  age, 
internal,  but  is  predominatingly  objective — ^by  dream,  vision, 
theophaiiy,  or  through  the  Mal'ach,  or  "  Angel  of  Jehovah." 
This  last  mode  of  revelation  is  one  deserving  of  special 
attention.  The  doctrine  of  angels  generally  is  undeveloped 
in  these  earlier  books.  The  critics  note  it  as  a  mark  of  P 
that  he  does  not  introduce  an^ls;  but  even  in  J  and  E 
angels  are  brought  in  very  sparingly.    In  E  they  are  only 

^  On  Edom,  see  below,  p.  209. 

*  Oenesis,  Introd.  pp.  Izi-hdiL  Cf.  Note  S  on  Onnkers  Theory  of 
Patriarohal  History. 

'  It  is  sturprisuig  tliat  Gunkel  does  not  see  that  his  argoment  is  as  oo^nt 
against  the  late  writing  doum  of  the  narratiyes  in  their  present  form  (ninth 
and  eighth  oentnries)  as  against  their  composition  in  or  near  that  age.  The 
"  mirrorinffs  "  are  a  chief  reason  for  the  later  dating. 

«  See  below,  p.  124. 

*  In  the  story  of  the  flood,  Gen.  viL  2,  8 ;  Tiii.  20. 
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introduced  twice,  and  then  collectivelj — ^in  Jacob's  dream  at 
Bethel,^  and  again  at  Mahanaim,  when  **  the  angels  of  QoA  " 
— •'God's  host"* — met  him.  J  mentions  "angels,"  in 
forms  of  men,  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom.'  The  apparent 
exception  to  this  reticence,  the  appearances  of  the 
*  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  or  "  Angel  of  God,  is  really  a  striking 
confirmation  of  our  argument.  For  this  form  of  revelation 
is  one  almost  peculiar  to  the  earlier  periods — patriarchal  and 
Mosaic — and  stands  by  itself.  ''The  Angel  of  Jehovah"  is 
not  an  ordinary  angel,  like  those  in  the  above  passages,  but 
is  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  creaturely 
sphere,  for  purposes  of  revelation.  Jehovcdi's  name  is  in 
him;  he  is  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  again  mysteriously 
identified  with  Him;  in  address  his  name  is  interchanged 
with  that  of  Jehovah ;  he  is  worshipped  as  Jehovah.^  How 
came  so  remarkable  a  conception  to  be  there  in  this  early 
age,  and  how  came  it  to  be  confined  to  this  age?  It  is 
certainly  no  creation  of  the  prophetic  niind,  and  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  tradition  of  a  well-known  form  of  revela- 
tion of  the  older  time. 

3.  The  idea  of  Ood  Himself  in  these  ncuratives  is  ap- 
propriate to  that  early  age,  and  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  more  developed  conceptions  of  later  epochs  of 
revelation.  Without  discussing  at  present  the  divine  names 
as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  documents,'^  we  can  at  least  say 
that  the  names  of  G^d  proper  to  the  patriarchal  history — 
El,  Elohim,  El  Elyon,  El  Shaddai — are  those  which  re- 
present God  under  the  most  general  forms  of  His  bein^  and 
manifestation,  and  in  this  respect  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
name  Jehovah,  as,  in  its  fullest  significance,  the  covenant- 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  El,  the  most  generic  of  aU,  is 
the  only  name  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  proper 
names  in  Genesis.  It  corresponds  with  the  Babylonian  fiu, 
but  is  not  ordinarily  used  without  some  predicative  designa- 
tion—El Elyon  (God  Most  High),  El  01am  (God  Everkst- 

1  Oen.  xxriii  12.  *  Oen.  xzzii.  1,  2. 

*  Gen.  xiz.  1,  16. 

*  CC  06n.'xvi.  7, 11, 18  ;  xxi  17  ff. ;  xxiL  12, 14, 16 ;  vad.  11-18 ;  xlriii. 
15,  16 ;  Ex.  iii  2,  6  ;  xiii.  21 ;  jir,  19,  24  ;  zxiiL  20  ff.,  etc.  On  the  Tiewi 
taken  of  these  appearancto  and  their  signifioanoe,  see  the  works  on  O.T. 
Theology  of  Oehler,  Schnltz,  Dillmann,  Smend,  etc.  (Oehler,  L  pp.  188  ff., 
haa  good  remarkfl) ;  art  "  Angel "  bj  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidson  in  JHeL  if 
Bible,  eto. 

■  See  below,  pp.  221  ff. 
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ing),  etc.  Elohim,  a  plural  fonn  with  a  singular  sense,  is 
pecnliar  to  Israel,  and  is  likewise  general  in  signification. 
It  denotes  Gk>d  as  the  God  of  creation  and  providenca  El 
Shaddai,  again,  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  patriarchal  revela- 
tion,^ but  seems  still,  like  the  two  former  names,  to  be 
oonneoted  with  the  idea  of  power.'  The  fuller  manifest- 
ation of  the  divine  attributes  implied  in,  or  to  be  historicallj 
connected  with,  the  name  Jehovah,  lav  jet  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  sections  of  Genesis  ascribed  by 
criticism  to  J  the  name  Jehovah  is  carried  back  into  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs — is  put  even  into  the  mouth  of  Eve.' 
Even  there,  however,  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena 
will  suggest  that  while,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator,  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  earlier  times,  it  is  used 
by  him  sparingly  and  with  discrimination  in  comparison 
with  other  designations — often  is  used  simply  proleptically.^ 
Its  absence  in  proper  names  is  a  testimony  to  this  dis- 
crimination in  its  use. 

The  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  suggested  by  these 
names,  though  high,  are  yet  in  many  respects  undeveloped, 
relatively  to  later  stages  of  revelation.  What  later  Scripture 
means  by  the  holiness,  righteousness,  wrath  against  sin, 
condescending  grace,  and  covenant-keeping  faithfulness  of 
Gk)d,  is,  indeed,  everywhere  implied.  God  is  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  doing  right.  He  accepts  and  saves  the 
righteous,  and  overwhelms  a  sinful  world,  or  sinful  cities, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  His  judgments.  Yet  the 
terms  "  holy,"  "  righteousness,"  "  wrath,"  "  love,"  are  not  yet 
found.  The  word  "  holy  "  first  appears  in  connection  with 
the  revelations  at  the  Exodus.'^  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Teda- 
metU  Theology,  speaks  of  "the  impression  of  the  terrible 
Gk>d  of  the  Semites  "  in  earlier  times,  and  says  "  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  too,  tremble  before  a  mysterious  wrath  of  God."* 

» Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  xliii.  14  ;  xlix.  26 ;  cf.  Ex.  vL  8. 

'The  etjmolo^  of  this,  as  of  the  other  names,  is  uncertain,  bnt 
probably  the  root-idea  is  ]^wer  (Gkxl  Almighty).  The  power  denoted  bj 
KL  Shaddai  is  power  exercised  within  the  sphere  of  reyelation,  €,g.,  in  the 
TOomise  of  a  son  to  Abraham.  Cf.  Driver  on  "The  Names  of  God"  in 
GfMSsii,  pp.  402  ff. ;  Ottlej,  Aspects  of  O.T. ,  pp.  181  ff. ;  also  Oehler,  O.T. 
ThMi.  i.  TO.  128  ff. 

»  Gen.  IT.  1  (LXX,  however,  has  "God"). 

^  See  Note  F  on  the  Name  Jehovah  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  Note  B 
to  Ohap.  y. 

•  Ex.  iiL  5;  XT.  11.  •  O.T.  Thsol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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He  Btrangelj  forgets  that,  on  his  own  hypothesis^  the 
passages  he  cites  in  proof  are  all  from  the  very  latest  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch — from  P.  The  Book  of  Genesis  has  no 
mention  of  the  *"  wrath,"  anj  more  than  of  the  "  holiness," 
of  Gk>d — a  fact  the  more  striking  that  the  writers  are 
familiar  with  these  ideas  in  Exodus.^  But  the  limits  of  the 
earlier  revelation  are  in  the  former  book  carefully  preserved. 

4  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God,  so,  we  observe  lastly, 
it  is  with  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  patriarchs.  These 
again,  as  already  seen,  are  relatively  high,  yet  fall  short  in 
many  respects  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the  period  of  the 
prophets.  Abraham  marries  his  half-sister ;  Jacob  marries 
two  sisters,  Leah  and  Bachel ;  the  custom  is  recognised  of 
the  childless  wife  giving  a  handmaid  as  concubine  to  the 
husband  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  children  by  her — a 
custom  now  so  singularly  attested  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  as  belonging  to  that  age.*  The 
conduct  of  the  daughters  of  Lot  in  Gen.  xix.  30  fit,  and  that 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  shock  our  moral  sense,  but  are 
in  keeping  with  the  degrading  offer  made  by  Lot  of  his 
daughters  to  the  men  of  Sodom.  The  patriarchs  Abraham 
and  Isaac  fail  in  a  due  sense  of  the  sin  involved  in  their 
conduct  about  their  wives.  With  all  the  religious  and 
ethical  elevation  we  must  ascribe  to  the  patriarchs,  there- 
fore, Kuenen  is  not  borne  out  in  his  formerly-quoted  remark 
Uiat  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  pictured  as  "not  in- 
ferior to  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  in  piure- 
ness  of  religious  insight  and  inward  spiritual  piety."' 

When  we  advance  to  Exodus,  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
progress.  The  writers  are,  on  the  theory,  the  same,  and 
the  history  is  the  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Yet 
everything  is  on  a  changed  and  grander  scale.  The  ideas 
are  deeper;  the  scene  is  larger  and  more  imposing;  the 
forces  at  work  are   more    titanic;    the   issues  are  more 

>  Cf.  arts.  "Anger**  and  "Love,"  in  Did.  of  BihU.  A  similar  line  of 
aigament  is  develoTOd  in  Dr.  Watson's  little  work.  The  Book  Genesis  a  True 
History,  which  we  nad  not  seen  before  writing  this.  Dr.  Driver  singnlarly 
ndmm  tiie  point  of  Dr.  Watson's  argument  in  supposing  it  to  prove  only 
that  the  narratives  reached  their  present  form  before  the  age  wnen  Amos, 
HoMft,  etc,  ''beffan  to  emphasise  and  develop  beliefs  and  truths  snoh  as 
thote  niened  to  (GfenesiSt  p.  zlviii).  Dr.  Watson's  argument  turns  on  the 
eontimat  of  Gfenesis  with  Exodus,  which  was  likewise  prior  to  that  age,  yet 
kaa^floe  ideas. 

•  Cfode  (Johns'  edition),  sects.  144-47.  •  See  above,  p.  00. 
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tremendous.  The  hour  has  come  for  Jehovah  to  fulfil  His 
promises  to  the  fathers.  The  instrument  is  prepared;  the 
yoke  of  bondage  is  to  be  broken ;  the  people  are  to  be  led 
forth  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  in  the  desert,  and,  as 
redeemed,  to  make  voluntary  dedication  of  themselves  to 
their  Deliverer.  With  this  access  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  tmparalleled  experience  of  divine  grace,  goes  of  necessity 
an  immense  uplifting  both  in  the  religious  ideas  and  in  the 
standard  of  ethical  obligation.  The  people  have  now  given 
them  ** statutes  and  judgments**  which  are  to  serve  as  the 
norm  of  moral  conduct  The  ideal  set  before  them  is 
nothing  less  than  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  Himself.  They 
are  to  be  a  ''holy"  people  to  Him;^  and  are  to  prove  their 
fidelity  by  obedience  to  His  voice.  The  scenes  in  this 
great  drama  are  depicted  with  a  realism  and  fresco-like 
vividness  of  colouring  which  irresistibly  suggest  that  the 
narratives  were  written  under  the  recent  impression  of  the 
events  which  they  record :  when,  at  least,  the  vividness  of 
that  impression  had  not  yet  faded  from  the  memory  and 
heart  of  the  nation.  The  strands  of  the  story  may  be 
multiple, — ^that  is  yet  to  be  inquired  into, — ^but  we  cannot 
admit  that  thev  are  diversa  Moses  and  Aaron  are  the 
central  figures  m  the  history,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  the  portraits  of  the  two  are  the  same 
in  J,  E,  P,  D  alike.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Moses,  with 
one  and  the  same  Aaron  beside  him,  who  appears  in  all  the 
so-called  '*  sources,"  and  mediates,  under  Ghod^  the  freedom 
and  oovenant-organisation  of  the  nation. 
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''The  wpQrw  ftO^,  hiatorioally  oonildered,  of  Oraf,  Knenen,  tiid  «11 
ih«ir  (bUowen,  oonsists  in  this:  that  they  make  use  of  the  Tariety  of 
material  afforded  them  for  positivelj  coDBtroctiiig  a  history  of  anoient 
laraely  only  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  snoh  a  history.  This  they  appear 
to  do,  not  80  mnch  because  of  tiie  disorepandes  which  exist  in  the 
materials,  as  because  of  their  predetermination  to  reject  as  nntmstworthy 
all  the  materials  which  partake  largely  of  the  Hebrew  belief  in  the  super- 
natural. *'^LADDi 

"  The  Tiew  of  Israel's  early  history,  offered  by  any  writer,  will  largely 
depend  upon  his  i^ought  of  Israel's  God."— J.  S.  Oarpxhtu. 

"We  must  first  firmly  assert  that,  while  there  haye  been  different  forms 
of  monotheism  in  many  peoples  and  at  yarious  times,  nevertheleBS  Israel 
is  and  remains  the  classical  people  of  monotheism ;  of  that  monotheism 
whioh  we  confess,  or,  more  strictly,  which  is  the  precursor  of  onn ;  and 
in  Israel  this  monotheism  is  of  ni^Te  origin  :  we  know  the  history  of  its 
origin  yeiy  welL"— Ouhkeu 

*'God,  in  creating,  theomorphises  man;  man,  therefore,  necessarily 
anthropomorphiset  God."— Jacou. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRITICISM 
—II.  RELIGION  AND  INSTITUTIONS :  GOD  AND  HIS 
WORSHIP. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  discussions  that  the 
real  levera^  of  the  newer  criticism  is  found  in  its  theory 
of  the  religious  development  in  ancient  Israel:  to  this 
subject,  therefore,  special  attention  must  now  be  given.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  difficult  problems  have  to  be  faced  on 
any  theory  of  the  Israelitish  religion  and  institutions. 
Questions  exceedingly  hard  of  solution  arise  in  regard  to 
laws,  institutions,  and  practice,  and  it  is  the  service  of 
criticism  to  have  set  these  in  the  clearest  light  We  are 
far  from  persuaded,  however,  that  the  methodis  which  have 
come  into  vogue  with  the  radical  school  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  difficulties.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  methods  seem  to  us  eaten  through  with  an 
arbitrary  subjectivism  which  vitiates  their  application  at 
every  point  Stade  and  Budde  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  fault ;  but  few  of  the  other  best-known  writers  of 
the  school  are  far  behind  in  their  wilful  setting  aside,  or 
mutilation,  of  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  substitution  for  these 
of  an  imaginary  history,  built  up  from  ingenious  conjectures, 
and  brilliant  combinations  on  the  line  of  what  the  critic 
thinks  the  history  should  have  been. 

L  FiULT  OF  THB  CRmCAL  METHOD 

It  may  be  useful,  before  entering  on  the  main  discussion, 
to  offer  one  or  two  examples  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
radical  vice  of  the  newer  critical  method — ^its  continual 
substitution  of  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the  facts  of  the 
history  as  given. 
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We  take  the  following  from  Budde,  who  prides  himself — 
be  it  said — on  his  r^ect  for  the  history.^  After  propounding 
the  extraordinary  thesis  that  "  the  tradition  claims  .that  it 
was  not  Israel's  oitm  Qod  who  performed  these  great  deeds  " 
at  the  Exodus,  ''but  a  Gk)d  up  to  that  time  completely 
unknown  to  the  Israelites,  whose  name  even  they  then 
leumed  for  the  first  time " '  (the  statement  that  the  fore- 
fathers had  known  Yahweh  is  a  later  "  palliating  addition  "),' 
he  proceeds  to  explain  how  this  God  became  transformed 
into  the  Yahweh  of  a  later  period  by  the  absorption  of 
**  other  gods  "  into  Himsell  "  Yahweh  had  not  expelled  or 
annihilated  them  (the  Canaanitish  gods),  but  had  made  them 
subject;  He  had  divested  them  of  their  personality  by 
absorbing  them  into  His  own  person."*  Then,  with  charm- 
ing frankness :  "To  be  sure,  neither  the  law,  nor  the  historical 
narratives,  nor  the  prophets,  say  a  word  of  all  this,  yet  it  can 
be  proved,"  etc.*  Nearly  anything,  we  imagine,  could  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner. 

Budde's  respect  for  the  history  does  not  allow  of  his 
agreeing  with  those  who,  "while  relinquishing  everything 
else,  have  tried  to  save  the  Ten  Conmiandments,  the '  Mosaic ' 
mond  law,  for  these  oldest  times."  For,  '*  the  Ten  Command- 
ments base  all  their  demands  on  the  nature  of  the  God  of 
Israel  If,  then,  they  reaUy  did  come  from  this  period  " — 
we  may  ask  the  reader  to  note  what,  in  Budde's  view,  is 
involved  in  the  acceptance  even  of  the  Decalogue — "it 
appears  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
conception  of  Grod  so  sublime  that  hardly  anything  could 
have  remained  for  the  prophets  to  do.  Tins  of  itself  should 
suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Ten  Commandments."  Then,  with  the  same  engaging 
frankness:  "It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  d^ee  im- 
probable that  Yahweh  demanded  at  Sinai  the  exclusive 
veneration  of  His  own  Godhead.  True,  this  is  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  Old  Testament  tradition.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
generally  accepted  view,  and  is  held  even  by  advanced 
specialist&    But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained,"  etc' 

1  «<  Thus  treated,"  he  says,  ''the  Biblical  tradition,  even  of  the  oldest 
times,  has  proved  itself  to  me  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  trustworthy — 
I  speak  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  not  of  the  stories  of  primeval  and 
patriarchal  times  in  Genesis." — JUL  of  Israel,  p.  8. 

«iWd.  p.  14.  •Ibid.  p.  16.  ^Itfid.  p.  41. 

*IHd,  (italics  are  ours).  *IHd,  p.  59. 
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We  quote  these  passages  because  thej  are  typical. 
Delitzsch  has  said :  "  If  history  is  critically  annilulated, 
what  is  left  but  to  fill  the  tabula  rasa  with  myths ?"^ 
This  we  take,  as  said,  to  be  the  primary  vice  of  the  prevail- 
ing theory — either,  the  arbitrary  setting  aside  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  favour  of  some  novel,  no  doubt  highly  ingenious, 
construction  of  the  critic's  own ;  or,  the  x>ersi8tent  reading 
into  the  history,  in  the  interest  of  some  fancy,  of  a  meaning 
which  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear.  A  main  difficulty,  in  fact, 
in  the  discussion,  is,  that,  in  the  multitude  of  hypotheses, 
and  tmbounded  liberty  claimed  by  the  critic  to  accept  or 
reject  as  suits  his  convenience,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  feel 
that  one  has  a  sure  hold  on  anything.  The  critic  should  at 
least,  one  would  think,  abide  by  his  own  assumptions ;  but 
he  is  far  from  doing  so.  How  constantly,  for  instance,  are 
Jephthah's  words  in  Judg.  xi  24,'  relied  on  in  proof  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Jehovah  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  Israel  as  Chemosh  did  to  Moab.  Yet  this  section 
is  declared  by  the  critics  not  to  belong  to  the  older  stratum 
of  the  Book  oi  Judges,  but  to  be  a  late  insertion  of  uncertain 
date : '  certainly,  therefore,  on  the  theory,  no  real  speech  of 
Jephthah's.  Wellhausen  cites  it,*  yet,  as  Dr,  A  B.  Davidson 
points  out,  "  elsewhere  regards  the  whole  passage,  with  the 
allusion  to  Chemosh,  as  a  later  interpolation  founded  on 
Num.  XXL  29."  *  Similarly,  the  statement  of  David  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi  19,  that  his  enemies  had  driven  him  out  of  Jehovah's 
inheritance,  saying,  "Go,  serve  other  gods" — continually 
quoted  in  proof  that  to  David  Jehovah  was  only  a  tribal 
god  ' — is,  with  the  chapter  to  which  it  belongs,  assigned  by 
Kautzsch,  with  others,  to  a  comparatively  mte  date :  ^  is 
valueless,  therefore,  as  a  testimony  to  David's  own  sentiments. 
Is  it  desired,  again,  to  prove  an  original  connection  between 
Jehovah  and  Moloch?  Kuenen,  to  that  end,  accepts  as 
"  historical "  the  statement  in  Amos  v.  26  that  the  Israelites 
carri^  about  in  the  desert  "the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,"^ 

1  (Tfnenf,  L  p.  9.  '  See  below,  p.  181. 

•Thus  Kantxsch,  Moore  (Judges),  Thatcher  {Judges,  "Cent  Bible"), 
•to. 

^ffiiLef  Israel,  I.  2S6. 

*ExpasUor,  8rd  Series,  y.  p.  49.  "This  pet  passage,"  Dr.  Dayidson 
mjB,  **  figures  of  ooiirse  in  Wellhausen,  as  it  does  everywhere  else  since 
Vatke."    He  refers  to  Wellhausen's  BUek,  p.  195. 

•  See  below,  p.  182.  »  LU.  of  0.  T.,  pp.  46,  287. 

^Bfd,  vfhrael,  i  p.  250. 
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though  the  whole  history  of  the  wanderings,  which,  in  its 
JE  parts,  is  allowed  to  be  older  than  Amos,  is  rejected  bj 
him.  A  proof  of  the  bull-worship  of  Jehovah  from  ancient 
times  is  found  by  some  in  the  story  of  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  in  Ex.  xxxiL ;  yet  the  story  is  rejected  as  tm- 
historical.^  Others  take  it  as  a  protest  against  bull- worship :  • 
Kuenen,  as  will  be  seen  below,  thinks  it  glances  at  the  fact 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  claimed 
descent  from  Aaron.' 

To  take  only  one  other  example.  Professor  W.  R  Smith 
writes  thus  of  the  sacred  pillars  of  the  patriarchs :  *'  In  the 
Biblical  story  they  appear  simply  as  memorial  pillars,  without 
any  definite  ritual  significance."  This,  however,  he  goes  on, 
"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  narratives  are  conformed  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  law  and  of  the  later  prophets,  who  look  on 
the  ritual  use  of  sacred  pillars  as  idolatrous."^  The  critic 
forgets,  or  ignores,  that,  on  his  own  showing,  these  patriarchal 
stories  anteceded  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  that, 
according  to  him,  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  pillars 
were  still  thought  to  be  legitimate.^  Whbi.tf  then  is  the 
place  for  the  conforming  of  the  narratives  to  the  ideas  of 
"later  prophets"?  With  the  talismanic  power  which 
such  instances  exemplify  of  getting  rid  of  unwelcome  facts, 
and  making  a  theory  prove  itself  by  employing  it  as  a  means 
to  break  down  opposing  testimony,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
criticism  to  produce  astonishing  results. 

Accepting  for  ourselves  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical 
narratives,  till  at  least  their  title  to  our  confidence  is 
disproved,  we  propose  to  invert  the  procedure  of  the 
schools,  and,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  history  to  a  priori 
considerations,  to  inquire  at  every  point  whether  reason 
is  shown  for  setting  it  aside. 

^  Most  writers  see  some  connection  with  the  boll-worship,  «.^.,  Stsde, 
OeachickU,  L  pp.  469-67.  Addis  dates  the  narrative  later  than  the  fall 
of  Samaria  (722  b.o.)  on  the  ground  that  onljr  then  "the  old  worship  of 
Tahweh  under  the  form  of  a  calf,  long  maintained  by  kings  and  Levitical 
priests  (Judg.  xviii.  80),  received  its  death-blow." — Hex^  i.  pp.  151-62.  On 
this  see  below,  pp.  148  ff. 

«Cf.  Kittel,  Hist,  ofHebi,  L  p.  162. 

*Hex,  p.  245.     See  below,  p.  211. 

^Bd,  ifSemUss,  p.  186 ;  0,T.  in  J.  C,  pp.  241,  854. 

*2bitL  pp.  186-87  ;  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  116. 
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IL  EABLT  ISRAEUnSH  MOKOTHXI8M 

We  begin  by  contrasting  the  Biblical  and  the  critical 
views  of  the  early  Israelitish  conceptions  of  God. 

1.  It  was  formerly  shown  that,  in  the  earliest  tradition 
we  possess  of  Israel's  beliefs,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  con- 
ception of  God  but  one  essentially  monotheistic  There 
is  but  one  qualification,  which,  in  justice  to  the  facts,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  on  this  statement.  It  is  not  contended 
that,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  the  Israelitish  people 
as  a  whole  rose  to,  or  maintained  themselves  at,  the  full 
height  of  the  monotheistic  conception :  we  know  they  did 
not.  To  many  the  conception  of  Jehovah  was  no  doubt 
simply  that  of  their  national  god;  nor  was  it  always,  or 
perhaps  even  generally,  clear,  that  some  kind  of  inferior 
reality  did  not  belong  to  the  gods  worshipped  with  so 
much  pomp  and  ardour  by  the  nations  around  them.^  Even 
in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times,  Christian  believers 
and  Church  fathers  did  not  r^ard  the  idol-gods  of  the 
Gtontiles  as  simple  nonentities:  paganism  was  to  them  a 
system  of  demon-worship.*  Still  larder  would  it  be  for 
Israel  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  prophetic  conception 
that  the  idols  were  "  nothings  '*  (elUim),^  in  a  world  where 
every  people  was  polytheistic  but  themselves.  But  that 
the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  the  other  great 
leaders  of  the  nation  was  at  heart  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  Grod,  recognised  by  them  to  be  the  Creator,  Buler, 
and  Lord  in  providence  of  the  whole  world,  we  see  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  doubt.  This  was  the  common  view, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Euenen-Wellhausen  school, 
among  the  critics  themselves,^  and,  as  the  passage  above 
dted  from  Budde  acknowledges,  is  the  view  of  leading 

^  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  infer  thii  from  raoh  ezpreasioni  as, 
"  Wlio  IB  like  Thee,  0  Jehorah.  among  the  code! "  (Ez.  zr.  11),  for  laon 
•zpreenons  are  foond  in  propnets  and  psSms  where  the  monotheiftio 
oonaoionaneas  ia  not  doubted.    See  below,  p.  488. 

*  1  Cor.  z.  20,  21 ;  cl  Justin  liartyr,  1  Apol,  14,  64,  62,  eto. 

*  Cf.  Deut  zzziL  21 ;  Lev.  ziz.  4 ;  Isa.  ii  8  ;  Ps.  zcvi.  4,  6,  ete.  In 
the  last  passage  we  read :  Jehovah  "is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods^"  but 
in  ver.  6,  "  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  nothines." 

^  So  De  Wette,  Lengerke,  Hitziff,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Dillmann,  eto.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  views  of  VatJce,  ana  of  writers  like  Daumer,  Ohillanj,  etc., 
met  with  UMe  oountenance.    QU  K5nig's  HamftpnMmt^  pp.  7  it 
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Old  Testament  specialists  stilL^  It  is  the  view  also,  we 
are  persuaded,  which  answers  to  the  natural  reading  of 
the  facts. 

The  Book  of  Genesis,  originating,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  respects  at  least  its  JE  parts,  in  the  "  pre-prophetic  "  age, 
is,  as  before  pointed  out,'  throughout  a  monotheistic  book.' 
Qod  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  man :  destroys  the 
whole  human  race  by  a  flood;  is  present  and  active  in 
all  lands — Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt;  works  out  a 
finraoious  purpose  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  difficulty  in 
Genesis  is  not  its  recognition  of  God  as  supreme, — that 
appears  in  every  part, — but  its  almost  entire  ignoring  of 
iraat  we  nevertheless  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  existence  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry  in  tribes  and  nations  outside  the 
patriarchal  cirda  The  God  worshipped  by  the  patriarchs 
is  the  only  God  whose  existence,  presence,  and  working 
are  recognised  in  it.  We  read  nothing  of  gods  of  Canaan 
or  Egypt  Melchizedek  is,  like  Abraham,  a  worshipper  of 
El  ElyOn — "  Qoi  Most  High,"  *  and  even  Abimelech  and 
Pharaoh  speak  generally  simply  of  "God."*  The  single 
fflimpse  we  get  to  the  contrary  is  in  the  "strange  gods" 
(teraphim)  which  Jacob's  household  brought  with  them 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  Jacob  required  them  to 
put  away.^  In  Exodus  and  the  remaining  Pentateuchal 
books  it  is  different.  There  we  have  a  sharp  contrast 
drawn  between  Jehovah  and  "the  gods  of  Egypt"; ^  the 
people  are  stringently  forbidden  to  worship  "  other  gods  " ;  * 

^  See  above,  p.  120 ;  and  Ohap.  lY.  p.  98.  *  Of.  above,  p.  41. 

'  This  IB  very  generaUv  admitted  of  the  Book  of  Geneeis  as  we  nave  it. 
H.  P.  Smith,  e.g,t  says  of  the  early  part,  where  anthropomoxphism  is  most 
marked :  *'  What  J  has  preserved  ne  was  able  to  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  strictest  monotheism.  For  the  Tahweh  of  our  account,  anthro- 
pomorphio  as  He  is,  is  yet  the  Supreme  God." — O.T.  Hist,  p.  16.  Cf. 
Wellhausen,  Stat,  of  Israel,  p.  804.  Onnkel  acknowledges  this  ''mono- 
^eistic  trend  "  of  Genesis,  and  carries  it  back  to  an  early  date. — Genesis, 
p.  zlvii ;  see  also  his  Israel  und  BabyUmien,  p.  29. 

^Gen.  xiv.  18-22.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  polytheism  had 
advanced  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Tel  el*  Amama  tablets 
speak  of  Baalat  of  Gebal  (frequently),  Asherah,  Milkn  (Moloch),  Ammon 
(!  Amon),  Samas,  Dagon,  etc.,  but  do  not  give  much  definite  light 

*  Gt  Gen.  zzi  22  £  (in  chap.  xxvi.  27,  28,  "Jehovah" );  Gen.  zli. 
89,  eto. 

*  Gen.  zzzL  19,  80 ;  xzzv.  2,  4. 

v  Bz.  ziL  12  (P) ;  zv.  11.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  P,  in  tke  foroMC 
pasngB,  writes  other  than  monotheistioally. 

*  Sz.  zz.  8  ;  zziiL  82. 
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they  are  enjoined  to  keep  themselves  apart  from,  and  to 
root  out,  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.^  But  Jehovah 
is  still  regarded  as  exalted  above  all  these  other  gods  in 
nature,  dignity,  and  power,  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth 
— ^its  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Lord.  He  is  the  One  who  says 
of  Himself,  "  All  the  earth  is  Mine."  •  Budde,  we  have  seen, 
acknowledges  that  this  is  the  view  of  Qod  involved  in  the 
Decalogue.  While,  therefore,  Kuenen  is  right  when  he 
sums  up  Israel's  religion  in  the  formula,  "  Yahweh  Israel's 
Grod  and  Israel  Tahweh's  people,"  •  this  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that  Jehovah  was  simply  to  Israel  a  tribal  or 
national  god.  He  was  the  God  of  their  fathers — the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  ^ — ^who  of  His  condescending  love  had 
chosen  them  to  be  a  people  for  Himself,  with  a  view  to 
the  ultimate  larger  blessing  of  mankind.  The  keynote 
in  these  early  books  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Amos — 
the  alleged  introducer  of  the  "ethical  monotheism": 
"You  oaly  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth.*** 

What  is  here  said  of  early  monotheism  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  anthropomorphisms  attributed  peculiarly  to 
the  J  writer  in  the  Genesis  narratives.  The  anthro- 
pomorphisms are  na%ve  and  popular  enough ;  ^  yet»  beneath 
them,  the  conception  of  Jehovah  as  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  world  is  never  lost  sight  of  ;'^  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  representations  of  God  in  other  parts  of  the  J  narrative 
— ^in  the  revelation  of  God's  name,  e.g.,  in  Ex.  xxxiiL  18, 19, 
xxxiv.  5-8  • — shows  clearly  that  no  such  paltry  ideas  of 
Gk)d  as  the  critics  ascribe  to  this  writer  were  really  his. 
The  anthropomorphisms  belong  either  to  the  older  tradition 
the  writer  is  dealing  with,  or  to  a  vivid  and  personalising 
way  of  settiijg  forth  God's  presence  and  interest  in  humcua 

1  Ez.  zziii  24  ;  of.  Deut  zii.  2ff.  *  Ex.  ziz.  6. 

*  Nai,  and  Univ.  Beliffions  (Hibbert  Leotnres),  p.  105. 

*  OL  QtHL  zziy.  8,  etc  '  Amos  iii.  2. 

*  "Jehovah  forms  men  and  beasts,  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into 
man's  nostrils,  builds  a  rib  into  a  woman,  plants  a  garden,  takes  a  man  and 
puts  him  into  it,  brings  the  beasts  to  the  man,  walks  in  tho  cool  of  the  day, 
speaks  (Gen.  iii  22)  as  though  He  were  Jealous  of  the  man  "  (Knobel,  in 
Dfllmann). 

*  Of.  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  the  representations  of  God  in  Gen.  zviii.  25, 
xxiv.  8.    See  H.  P.  Smith,  quoted  above. 

t  On  the  sole  ground  of  this  loftier  character  these  passages  are  treated 
bj  certain  critics  as  later  insertions.— Cf.  Ozf.  ffez,  ii.  p.  184. 
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to  be  recognised  that  it  is  largely  the  methods  and  con- 
clusions of  the  most  radical  school  —the  Graf-Kuenen-Well- 
hausen  school — which,  without  always  the  adoption  of  its 
anti-supematuralistic  premises,  have  been  imported  into 
English-speaking  countries,  are  actively  propagated  under 
the  name  "Higher  Criticism,"  and  chiefly  rule  the 
current  representations  of  Old  Testament  history  and 
religion.^  The  late  Professor  W.  K.  Smith  already  claimed 
in  1885:  "Almost  every  younger  scholar  of  mark  is  on 
the  side  of  Yatke  and  Beuss,  Lagarde  and  Graf,  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen "  * — an  ominous  utterance  for  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  our  justification,  if  one  is  needed,  for 
treating  the  radical  school  as  representative. 

L  CRmcAL  Assault  on  Old  Testament  History 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  general  attitude  of  this 
advanced  school  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  It  does  not  put  the  matter  too  strongly,  then,  to  say 
that,  to  the  more  radical  school  of  critics,  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  the  main  unhistorical.  Not  necessarily,  of  course,  that 
there  is  not  in  parts — some  would  acknowledge  in  con- 
siderable parts — a  lustorical  substratum.  Everyone  may 
not  go  so  far,  at  one  end  of  the  history,  as  Stade,  who 
doubts  whether  Israel  as  a  people  was  ever  in  Egypt  at 
all;'  or,  at  the  other  end,  as  Kosters,  who  denies  the  return 
from  the  exile  at  Babylon  imder  ZerubbabcL*  But  the 
books  as  they  stand  are,  for  all  that,  held  not  to  be,  at 
least  till  the  days  of  the  kings,  and  even  then  only  very 
partially,  genuine  history. 

1  Ot  above,  pp.  12,  17.  In  proof  we  may  refer  generally  to  the  Old 
Testament  articles  in  Hastinn'  Did,  qf  Bible  (with  exceptionB)  or  Cheyne's 
Sneye.  Biblica ;  to  Addis  ana  Carpenter  on  the  Hezatench  ;  to  the  volumes 
on  Joshua,  etc,  in  "Polychrome  Bible";  to  those  on  Numbers,  Judges, 
Samuel,  etc,  in  the  "International  Crit.  Oommentary";  to  Professor 
H.  P.  Smith's  O.T.  History,  in  the  "International  Theological  Library," 
and  many  other  works  of  the  same  dass. 

*  Preface  to  WeUhausen's  ffist.  of  ImUl  (E.T.),  p.  vL 

*  GfesehichU,  i.  pp.  129-30. 

*  In  hia  Set  Aerstel  van  Israel  (1894),  H.  P.  Smith  adopU  his  theory, 
O.T,  Jlist.  chap.  zvi.  According  to  the  latter  writer,  "the  decree  of  Cyrus 
is  impossible,"  and  "  the  theory  of  a  return,  of  an  interruption  of  the  work, 
of  any  interference  by  Darius,  is  contradicted  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah  " 
(p.  858).  Of  Ezra,  if  he  existed,  "we  know  nothing  "  (p.  896).  See  below, 
Oiap.  IX.  p.  295. 
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To  illustrate :  the  Book  of  (Genesis,  we  are  told,  is  "  a 
book  of  sacred  legend,  with  a  mythical  introduction."  ^    It 
yields  us  "no  historical  knowledge  of  the  patriarchs,  but 
only  of  the  time  when  the  stories  about  them  arose  in 
the  Israelite  people:  this  later  age  is  here  unconsciously 
projected,  in  its  inner  and  outer  features,  into  hoar  antiquity, 
and  is  reflected  there  like  a  glorified  miraga"'    The  ''de- 
scriptions of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  the  wandering  in  the 
desert,  and  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Canaan  ...  to  put 
it  in  a  word,  are  utterly  unhisiorical" ^    "Briefly  described, 
then,  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  an  historical  romance.  .  .  .  We 
must  lose  much  of  the  religious  value  the  Book  of  Joshua 
possesses  while  we  treat  it  as  history,  and,  indeed,  until  we 
treat  it  as  what  it  is — ^romanca"*    "The  narrative  gives 
US  exactly  what  did  not  occur  at  the  conquest."^    The 
Jehovistic  writer  in  the  Hexateuch  (J)  "feels  himself  in 
an  ideal  fairy  land  in  which  no  wonders  are  surprising."  * 
The  unfortunate  Priestly  writer  (P),  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  historical  nor  literary  merit,  and  is  refused  credence 
on  all  hands.    Noldeke,  we  are  told,  made  an  end  of  him 
**once  for  all";  but  "Colenso  is  properly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  torn  the  web  asuuder."^    His  names, 
numbers,  and  precise  details,  which  imposed  even  on  such 
good  critics  as  Bleek,  Hupfeld,  and  Knobel, "  are  not  drawn 
from  contemporary  records,  but  are  the  fruit  solely  of  late 
Jewish  fancy,  a  fancy  which,  it  is  well  known,  does  not 
design  nor  sketch,  but  counts  and  constructs,  and  produces 
nothing  more  than  barren  plana"  •    In  brief:  "We  have  no 
really  historical  knowledge  of  a  patriarchal  period  preceding 
Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan.     The  individuals,  Abraham, 

»8ohultz,ar.  Thecl.lp.Sl. 

*  WeUhaoaen,  HiaL  qf  Israel,  pp.  818-19. 

*  Kuenen,  Hexaieueh^  p.  42  (italioB  his).  It  is  of  this  writer's  work  that 
Professor  W.  B.  Smith  permitted  himself  to  say :  "  His  (Kuenen*s)  discussions 
of  the  more  complicated  questions  of  Pentateuch  analysis  are  prhaps  th^ 
finest  things  that  modem  criticism  can  show." — Preface  to  Wellhausen, 
p.  YiiL 

^  Professor  G.  B.  Gray,  in  a  review  of  Bennett's  Joshua  (*'  Polychrome 
Bible"),  1899. 

•  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T.  HisL  p.  882. 

•  F.  H.  Woods,  art  <<  Hexateuch  "  in  Did.  qf  Bible,  ii.  p.  872.  Of.  with 
Dr.  Driver's  statement  in  his  Genesis,  p.  xlv,  Quoted  below,  p.  105 :  "  The 
patriarchal  narratives  are  marked  by  great  sobnety  of  statement  and  repre- 
sentation,"  etc 

'  WeUhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  847.  *  IbkU  p.  848. 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  eponjms — personifications  of  clans, 
tribes,  or  ethnological  grou[>s — and  they  are  nothing 
more."  ^ 

As  respects  the  later  books,  a  basis  of  political  history 
is  necessarily  recognised,  but  the  books  as  we  have  them 
are  declared  to  be  throughout  unreliable  and  misleading. 
"  In  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,"  we  are  told,  "  we  are  not 
presented  with  tradition  purely  in  its  original  condition: 
already  it  is  overgrown  with  later  accretions.  ...  To  vary 
the  metaphor,  the  whole  area  of  tradition  has  finally  been 
uniformly  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit  by  which  the  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  has  been  determined."  *  Here  are  a 
few  examples.  On  1  Sam.  viL :  "  The  mere  recapitulation  of 
the  contents  of  this  narrative  makes  us  feel  at  once  what 
a  pious  make-up  it  is,  and  how  full  of  inherent  impossi- 
bility."* On  1  Sam.  xix.  18-24:  "We  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  what  we  have  before  us  here  is  a  pious 
caricature ;  the  point  can  be  nothing  but  Samuel's  and  David's 
enjoyment  of  the  disgrace  of  the  naked  king."*  On  the 
Deuteronomic  revision  of  Kings:  "The  most  unblushing 
example  of  this  kind,  a  piece  which,  for  historical  worthless- 
ness,  may  compare  with  Judges  xix.-xxi.,  or  1  Sam.  viL  seq., 
or  even  stands  a  step  lower,  is  1  Kings  xxii."  ^  On  editorial 
additions:  "These  valuable  notes  commence  even  with 
Solomon,  though  here  they  are  largely  mixed  with  anecdotic 
chaff."  •  Chronicles,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  does  not  embody 
extracts  from  older  works,  is  regarded  as  past  redemption. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  "  law-crazed  "  fancy,  which  effects  "  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  original  tradition."  ^  "  His 
work  must  not  be  called  history."  ®  In  the  irreverence  of 
much  of  this,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  what  Dr.  Cheyne 
says  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  newer  criticism  to  eighteenth 
century  English  Deism.*  The  atmosphere  into  which  we 
,  are  brought  back  is  that  of  Morgan,  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
Hume,  and  the  impression  produced  is  correspondingly 
painful^* 

»  H.  P.  Smith,  ar.  Hist,  p.  48. 
'  Wellhausen,  Hist,  qf  Israel,  p.  228. 
»  Ibid,  p.  248.  <  Ihid.  p.  268. 

»  Ihid,  p.  285.  •  Ibid,  p.  286. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  196,  224.  »  H.  P.  Smith,  0,T,  Hist,  p.  6. 

•  Fouiiders  of  CrUidsmy  pp.  1,  2. 
^We  h*yt  not  taken  notioe  of  tht  older  mythologicAl  theories,  e.g 
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2.  It  will  not  be  disputed,  we  think,  that  these  extracts, 
taken  almost  at  random,  fairly  represent  the  views  and 
spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  books  and  articles  written  from 
^e  newer  critical  standpoint, — certainly  those  of  the  most 
influential  representatives  of  the  school, — but,  as  already 
said,  there  are  critics  also  of  more  positive  tendency ^  who 
oontest  these  deductions  of  the  extremer  party,  and  take 
much  firmer  ground  on  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  periods.  Such,  e.g,^  on  the  Continent,  are 
Konig,  Strack,  Kittel,  Oettli,  and  many  mora^  In  England, 
Pr.  Driver,  in  his  reverence  and  moderation  of  tone,  repre- 
sents the  mediating  position  of  many  believing  scholars, 
though  he  is  obviously  hampered  by  his  adherence  to  the 
Wellhausen  basis.  He  argues  for  a  historical "  core  **  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives,  thinks, even,  that  there  are  "reasonable 
groimds  for  concluding  that  the  nari-atives  are  in  substance 
historical";  but  comes  in  the  end  to  the  rather  lame 
conclusion,  that  "it  is  still,  all  things  considered,  difficult 
to  believe  that  some  foundation  of  actual  personal  history 
does  not  underlie  the  patriarchal  narratives."  •  The  main 
stream  of  the  critical  movement,  however,  is  not  to  be  held 
in  by  these  feeble  barriers,  and  continues  to  spread  itself 
over  the  entire  field  of  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history  in  a 
broad  flood  of  scepticism. 

3.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  sweeping  indict- 
ment against  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  specially  the 

thoae  of  Goldziber  in  his  Mythology  among  the  Hebrews,  who  takes  the  oh«r- 
aotera  in  Genesis  and  Judges  to  be  sun-myths ;  or  of  the  newer  eztrayagances  of 
Winckler,  whose  theories  are  fayourablv  regarded  by  Dr.  Cheyne  {InneUetUh 
Cfentury,  Dec  1902).    See  Note  A  on  Critical  Extrayagances. 

^  In  his  Neueste  Prtnzipien  Eonig  combats  the  views  of  Stade,  Guthe,  and 
others,  who  would  resolve  the  patriarchs  into  "  personifications  "  of  tribes  (see 
below,  pp.  88ff.) ;  Kittel  defends  the  earlier  history  in  his  lecture  (translated) 
on  Th*  BahyUmian  Excavations  Mid  Early  Bible  History,  etc  Dillmann, 
in  his  posthumously  published -4/tt««t.  T?ieol,  (pp.  77-78,  82-88),  says:  "We 
have  no  right  to  explain  these  Genesis  narratdyes  as  pure  fiction,  as  so  many 
now  do.  .  .  .  We  mistake  if  we  do  not  reco^ise  that  they  rest  in  essejUials 
on  sound  historical  recollection.  .  .  .  Even  if  none  of  their  names  had  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  would  reouire  to  postulate  such  revelation-figures  as 
we  have  in  Abraham  and  those  wno  followed  him.  .  .  .  The  facts,  therefore, 
afford  rational  justification  for  the  picture  of  the  course  of  events  given  in 
Genesis,  at  least  in  its  main  features  (m  grossen  und  ganxen),**  Even 
Dillmann,  however,  concedes  a  good  deal  more  than  is  necessary. 

'  Omesia,  pp.  xlv,  xlvii^  Ivii.  Canon  Cheyne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seriously 
disturbed  at  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  halting  attitude  and  spirit  of  com- 
promise in  Dr.  Driver's  JrUroduetion,  He  thinks  **  his  fences  are  weak,  and 
may  at  any  moment  ^  ^rol^^n  doyq^,*'^^Fowiders  of  Orilicism,  pp.  251  ff. 


s 
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of  salvation,  which  found  its  conclusion  and  fulfilment  in 
the  new  covenant,  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ."  ^  Dillmann  likewise  sees  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
development  of  God's  redemptive  "plan."  "So  soon,"  he 
says,  "as  man  becomes  untrue  to  his  original  idea,  and, 
forsaking  the  attitude  of  obedience  to  God,  begins  his 
self-seeking  way,  there  comes  also  to  manifestation  the 
saving  activity  of  God  directed  to  this  apostacj  of  the 
creature.  ...  So  soon  as,  and  so  long  as,  sin  is  in  the 
world,  there  is  also  a  saving  activity  of  God."  *  Dr.  Driver 
says  of  the  narrator  J :  "  The  patriarchal  history  is,  in  his 
hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  future: 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  vouchsafed  in  succession 
glimpses  of  the  divine  plan."*  Kautzsch, again, just  quoted, 
says  of  his  (two)  J  writers:  "Both  relate  the  primeval 
history  from  the  standpoint  of  a  history  of  redemption."  * 

To  all  this,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  the  reply  which 
comes  from  the  side  of  the  criticism  that  seeks  to  get  rid 
of  the  teleological  element  in  the  history  is,  that  the 
Biblical  representation  is  an  unreal  and  artificial  one :  not 
a  development  in  accordance  with  the  actual  history,  but 
an  imaginary  development,  the  result  of  a  reading  back  into 
the  primitive  legends  of  the  ideas  of  the  prophetic  age. 
The  appearance  of  development  is  superimposed  on  the 
historical  tradition  by  the  manner  in  which  its  materials 
are  manipulated.  Grant,  it  is  said,  the  critical  scheme — ^its 
analysis  and  partition  of  documents — and  the  illusion  of 
teleology  in  the  Old  Testament  story  disappears ;  so  far  at 
least  as  any  extraordinary  cause  is  required  to  account  for  it. 
In  the  words  of  Professor  Robertson :  "  What  they  maintain 
is,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Biblical  writers  is  an  afterthought, 
which,  by  a  process  of  manipulation  of  older  documents,  and 
by  a  systematic  representation  of  earlier  events  in  the  light 
of  much  later  times,  has  been  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
the  original  and  genuine  development."  * 

^  DU  Bleibende  Bedeuiung  deaA.T.,  p.  28. 

*  AlUest.  Theol.  p.  411.     See  whole  section. 

*  Oenesis,  p.  xxi ;  of.  pp.  Ixx  ff. 

*  LU,  of  O.T,t  p.  88.  See  also  Ottlev's  Aspects  pf  fhA  O.T,,  pp.  56  ff. ; 
McFadyens  Messages  of  the  Prophetic  avd  Priestly  Historians,  pji.  27  ff. 
on  "  The  Progress  of  the  Divine  Parpose  in  the  Book  of  Qenesis." 

*  Early  Pelitjum^  p.  80.  Most  critics  agree  with  the  ahove  view,  so  lar 
M  the  reading  back  of  prophetic  ideas  into  the  narratiyes  is  concerned. 
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Now  we  do  not  wish  to  shirk  any  real  difficulty :  we  do 
not  really  feel  that  there  is  any  difficulty  here  that  needs  to 
be  shirked.  We  shall  not  even  at  this  stage,  as  before  said, 
raise  any  objection  to  the  currently-accepted  critical  view. 
We  are  prepared  to  assume  provisionally  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  that  view  is  correct  But  we  ask — Is  it 
the  case  that,  if  the  general  critical  hypothesis  be  granted, 
this  organic  unity  of  the  history,  with  the  remarkable 
teleological  character  which  we  have  seen  to  belong  to  it, 
disappears,  or  is  shown  to  be  an  illusion?  It  is  there  in  - 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  stands:^  can  it  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  skilful  dividing  up,  or  re-dating,  of  documents,  or  sup- 
posed later  touching-up,  interpolation,  or  re-editing?  We 
answer  that  question  very  confidently  in  the  negative. 

1.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  teleological  character  ,we 
speak  of  is  not  a  thing  upon  the  surface  of  the  Biblical 
history, — not  a  thing  that  could  be  produced  by  any  number  * 
of  editorial  touchings  and  interpolations,  and  ingenious 
piecing  together  of  fragments, — but  is  ingrained  into  the 
very  substance  of  the  history,  is  part  of  its  texture,  is,  to 
use  the  happy  figure  of  Bushnell  about  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels,  like  a  watermark  in  paper,  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the  paper  itself.  It  is  not  the 
ingenuity  of  the  writer  in  arranging  his  materials,  but  the 
facts  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  people,  which 
work  out  this  plan  for  us.  It  makes  little  difierence  how 
far  we  multiply  the  parts ;  the  singular  tiling  is  that,  when 
the  parts  are  put  together,  this  remarkable  appearance  of 
teleology  should  present  itself.  If  the  critic  persists: 
**  That  depends  on  your  way  of  arranging  the  materials :  let 
me  arrange  them  my  way,  and  this  appearance  of  develop- 
ment will  be  destroyed  " ;  it  is  a  fair  reply  to  make  that,  if 
the  Biblical  way  of  arranging  the  materials  brings  out  a 
manifest  divine  design,  whereas  his  yields  only  confusion, 
this  of  itself  is  a  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Biblical 
way  is  probably  the  right  one.  Take  an  illustration.  The 
pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle  map  are  put  together  to  form, 
say,  the  map  of  Europe.  "  Oh,"  says  a  bystander,  "  that  is 
because  you  have  put  the  bits  together  in  a  particular  way. 

1  WellhauBen  liimself,  we  shall  find,  allows:  "There  is  no  primitive 
legend,  it  is  well  known,  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one,"  and  he  speaks  of 
«*  the  linked  unity  "  of  tiie  narratire. —ifif^.  of  Israel,  pp.  285,  818. 
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Let  me  arrange  them  in  another  way,  and  jou  will  have  no 
map  at  alL"  Possibly ;  but  the  fact  that  the  pieces,  when 
so  put  together,  form  the  map  is  the  best  proof  that  this 
was  the  contriver's  intention.  But  the  map  of  Europe  is  a 
small  matter  compared  with  this  purpose  of  God  wrought 
out  in  the  history  of  Israel  from  patriarchal  times,  and 
culminating  in  Christ 

2.  A  second  reason  for  our  answer  is,  that,  if  the  plan 
inwrought  into  the  history  of  Israel  is  an  artificial  or  in- 

*  vented  one,  we  ?uive  to  firid  the  mind  capable  of  inventing 
it  If  anyone  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  teleology 
we  meet  with  in  Scripture — the  divine  plan  of  grace  which 
forms  its  connecting  thread — is  of  so  simple  and  superficial 
a  character  that  it  would  readily  and  naturally  occur  to  any 
casual  collector  of  legends,  or  prophetically-minded  man,  in 

^  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.a,  so  that  he  could  sit  down  and 
work  it  into  a  whole  history,  and  give  it  an  appearance  of 
naturalness  there,  we  can  only  say  of  such  an  one  that  he 
has  a  very  large  faith, — a  faith  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
theorists  who  suppose  that  the  portrait  of  Jesus  in  the 
GkMspels  was  created  by  a  Church  gathered  promiscuously 
out  from  Jews  and  (Jentiles,  working  on  the  legendary 
reminiscences  of  a  good  and  wise  teacher,  when  the  real 
image  of  Jesus  had  been  forgotten !  The  difficulty  is  tenfold 
enhanced  if  we  accept  the  descriptions  furnished  us  by  the 
Wellhausen  school  of  the  state  of  prophetic  orders  in  the  age 
when  the  narratives  are  supposed  to  have  originated ;  and 
further  assume,  with  the  newer  critics,  that  the  authors  of 
these  narratives  were  not,  as  formerly  believed,  individuals, 
but  were  "schools"  of  writers.^  This  is  how  Wellhausen 
speaks  of  the  prophets  before  Amos :  **  In  the  time  of  Ahab 
and  Jehu  the  Nebvim  were  a  widespread  body,  and  organised 
in  orders  of  their  own,  but  were  not  highly  respected ;  the 
average  of  them  were  miserable  fellows,  who  ate  out  of  the 
king's  hand,  and  were  treated  with  disdain  by  members  of 
the  leading  classes.  Amos  of  Tekoa,  who,  it  is  true,  belonged 
to  a  younger  generation,  felt  it  an  insult  to  be  counted  one 
of  them."*  Truly  a  likely  soil  for  the  growth  of  such 
conceptions  as  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ! 

>  On  this,  see  belaw,  pp.  206  fL 

*Sidoryqf  Israel,  p.  293;  of.  p.  461.     See  also  Stade,  Gt»ch\ehU^  I 
ppi476ft 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CSTTICISM 
—I.  THE  HISTORY:  ARGUMENT  FROM  CRITICAL 
PREMISES 

LOKO  ere  this  point  is  reached,  loud  protests  will  have 
been  raised  against  the  flagrantly  "  uncritical "  character  of 
our  procedure,  as  shown  in  our  ignoring  of  those  well- 
established  results  of  scholarship  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  shiveripg  the  supposed  unity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  destroying  the  credibility  of  its  narratives,  especially 
of  those  which  have  had  most  weight  attached  to  them  in 
the  history  of  revelation.  We  shall  now  do  what  we  can 
to  remove  this  reproach  by  proceeding  to  inquire  how  far 
the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  consideration  of  its  own  structure  is  overthrown  or 
modified  by  the  application  of  a  really  scientific  criticism. 
Further,  that  no  undue  advantage  may  be  taken,  or  cause 
given  for  complaint  that  the  strength  of  the  critical  position 
is  overlooked,  we  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  as  indicated 
in  the  preliminary  sketch,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the 
history,  and  of  the  religion  and  institutions,  of  Israel,  on 
the  basis  of  the  critical  theory  itself,  that  is,  with  pro- 
visional assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary 
critical  analysis  and  dating  of  books.  The  canvassing  of 
the  critical  theory  on  its  merits  will  come  after.  But  it  is 
well  at  the  outset  to  see  what  follows,  even  if  the  generally- 
accepted  critical  analysis,  to  its  full  extent,  is  admitted. 
In  this  chapter  and  the  next  we  shall  deal  with  the  history. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution  formerly  given, 
that  all  critics  are  not  ofihand  to  be  classed  as  of  the  same 
mind  on  this  and  other  subjects.  There  are,  as  we  shall 
constantly  have  occasion  to  see,  more  radical  and  more 
moderate  schools  of  criticism.     But  it  has  also  in  justice 


\ 
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each  other  into  something  like  the  form  in  which  we  now 
find  them  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  are  allowed  to  be  works 
extremely  similar  in  character,  and  largely  parallel  in 
contents;^  but  are  marked,  the  one  by  the  use  of  the 
divine  name  Jehovah,*  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  divine 
name  Elohim  (God).*  Hence  the  designations  J  and  E 
applied  to  them  respectively.  One  of  these  histories  (J)  is 
commonly  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  Southern 
Kingdom  of  Judah  ;  the  other  (E)  in  the  Northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel.*  How  far  they  were  the  fixing  of  mere  oral 
tradition,  or  how  far  they  rested  on  older  written  material,  is 
a  moot  question,  to  which  different  answei-s  are  given.  It  is 
further  a  point  in  dispute  which  of  these  assumed  narratives, 
J  or  E,  is  the  earlier;^  but  it  is  agreed  that,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Driver,  "  both  belong  to  the  golden  period  of  Hebrew 
literature."  •  The  stylistic  and  other  differences  between 
them  are  slight ;  whereas  both  present  a  strong  contrast  to 
P,  which  is  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  method.^ 

What  are  the  dates  of  these  books?  On  the  current 
view,  we  may  say  roughly,  not  later  in  their  independent 
form  than  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  or  from  850  to 
750  B.a;  in  combination  a  century  or  two  later.  Dr. 
'Driver  may  be  usefully  quoted  on  this  point.  "On  the 
relative  date  of  E  and  J,"  he  says, "  the  opinions  of  critics 
differ.  Dillmann,  Kittel,  and  Eiehm  assign  the  priority  to 
E,  placing  him  900-850  B.C.,  and  J  c.  750  (Dillmann),  830- 
800  (Kittel),  or  c.  850  (Riehm).  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and 
Stade,  on  the  other  hand,  assign  the  priority  to  J,  placing 
him  850-800  B.C.,  and  E  c.  750  b.c."    In  a  footnote  to  the 

>  See  below,  pp.  218  ff. 

•  Variously  sjiilt  by  the  critics,  in  its  original  fonn,  Yahweh,  Yahvoh, 
Jahweh,  Jahyeh,  Yahve,  etc.  The  form  **  Jehovah,"  arising  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Hebrew  consonants  with  the  vowels  of  the  name  **  Adonai" 
(see  below,  p.  22S),  was  first  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  friar  Petrus 
Galatinus,  in  1518  A.D.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  modem. 

'  E  is  supposed  to  begin  in  Gen.  zx. :  according  to  some,  earlier  (chap.  zy.). 
See  below  d  217 

«  See  Chap.  vil.  pp.  208  ff.  •  See  Chap.  VII.  pp.  204  ff. 

*  Introd,  p.  124  :  WellhauMen  also  says  that  JE  "dates  from  the  golden 
age  of  Hebrew  literature.**— //i><ory  of  Israel ^  p.  9. 

^  J  is  described  as  vivid,  flowinj:,  anthroi>oniorphic :  E  as  slightly  less 
so,  more  elevated,  etc.  P,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is  pragmatic,  formal, 
precise,  statistical,  genealogical,  juristic,  and  abounds  in  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  himself.     See  below,  Chap.  X.  pp.  330  ff. 
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first  of  these  sentences,  he  adds :  "  So  most  previous  critics, 
as  Noldeke  (J  c.  900),  Schrader  (E  975-950 ;  J  825-800), 
Kayser  (c.  800),  Eeuss  (J  850-800 ;  E '  perhaps  still  earlier ')." 
And  in  a  second  note :  *'  H.  Schultz,  O.T,  Theology,  L  pp.  66  ft 
(J  to  the  reign  of  Solomon :  E  850-800)."  ^ 

Accepting  provisionally  this  account  of  the  documents, 
we  proceed  to  inquire  what  inferences  may  be  deduced  from 
it  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history. 

1.  And,  first,  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  fact,  that,  according  to  the  dates  given,  these 
writings  antecede  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  embody 
the  traditions  which  the  Israelitish  people  possessed  of  its 
history  prior  to  that  age.  We  do  not  ask  at  present 
whether  this  tradition  was  oral,  or  was  already  in  any 
degree  written.  It  was  there,  and  these  writings  are  the 
literary  depository  of  it,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  the  records  of  the  oral  teaching  about 
Christ  in  the  apostolic  aga  It  is  customary  to  speak  of 
J  and  E  as  the  reduction  to  writing  of  the  popular  legends 
of  the  Israelites  about  their  own  past.  Be  it  so:  the 
essential  point  is  that  they  are  at  least  not  histories  in- 
vented or  doctored  by  prophets  in  the  interests  of  a  later 
theory  of  the  religious  development.  The  more  naive  the 
consciousness  they  exhibit,  the  less  can  they  be  regarded  as 
the  products  of  reflective  manipulation.  In  any  case  they 
antecede  the  period  of  written  prophecy.*  They  cannot, 
therefore,  as  regards  their  general  character,  be  reasonably 
assumed  to  be  influenced,  modified,  or  transformed,  by  the 
ideas  of  that  period.  Their  authors — the  unknown  J  and  E 
— we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  put  faithfully  down  the 
tradition  as  they  found  it  in  circulation  among  their  people. 
They  might  select  according  to  predilection  from  the 
material  furnished  to  them,  but  they  did  not  consciously 
falsify  or  invent.  It  is  a  contradiction,  in  one  breath  to 
speak  of  these  writers  as  giving  literary  form  to  the  current 

^  TrUrod,  p.  123.    Further  dates  of  interest  are  given  below,  pp.  7S-74. 

'  '*The  general  conclusions,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "  to  which  a  oousideration 
of  all  the  facts  has  led  critics  ...  are  that  the  two  sources,  J  and  E, 
date  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy,  J  belonging  probably  to  the 
ninth  and  E  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  centnry  b.o.  (before  Amos 
or  Uo6e8L),"^Cfe7uns,  p.  xvi  See  below,  p.  97.  It  will  be  seen  after, 
however,  that  this  theory  has  come  to  be  greatly  modified  in  the  interests  of 
later  dating  (see  pp.  205  ff). 
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traditions  of  their  nation,  and  in  another  to  represent  them 
as  elaborating  and  transforming  the  narratives  to  make 
them  the  vehicles  of  the  ideas  of  an  age  which,  on  the 
hypothesis,  had  not  yet  come. 

It  could  be  wished  that  critical  writers  showed  them- 
selves a  little  clearer  here  as  to  the  implications  of  their 
own  admissions  as  to  the  dates  of  these  J  and  E  narratives. 
Two  representations  cross  and  mingle  continually  in  their 
pages :  one,  that  the  writers  of  these  narratives  were  simple 
"  collectors  of  legends,"  ^  as  Grimm  might  collect  the  folk- 
tales of  Grermany;  the  other,  that  they  were  consummate 
literary  artists,  altering,  embellishing,  and  idealising  their 
material  at  pleasure:  one,  that  the  narrators  are  ''pre- 
prophetic^*  •  that  is,  antecede  the  age  of  the  great  writing 
prophets,  when,  we  are  told,  "ethical  monotheism"  wm 
first  introduced;  the  other,  that  they  were  prophetic 
narrators,  instinct  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  dominated  by 
prophetic  ideas,  and  adepts  in  recasting  their  narratives  to 
make  them  express  these  ideas.'  Manifestly  the  critics 
cannot  have  it  both  ways :  on  the  one  hand  holding  the  low 
views  of  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  Stade,  on  the  state  of 
people  and  prophets  in  "  pre-prophetic  "  Israel,  and  regard- 
ing "  pure  Jahvism  "  as  the  "  creation  "  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  * 
and  on  the  other,  picturing  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries 
as  already  penetrated  with  lofty  prophetic  ideas,  bringing  to 
the  birth,  and  giving  exquisite  expression  to,  the  elevated 
conceptions  which  we  find  in  Genesis  and  Exodus — writing 
histories  "from  the  standpoint  of  redemption."  A  choice 
must  be  made,  and  either  the  books  be  brought  down  to  an 
age  when  prophetic  ideas  were  in  the  ascendant,  which 
involves  the  abandonment  of  the  given  dates,  or  the  con- 
tention be  surrendered  that  these  higher  ideas  first  entered 

^  "The  Jahvist  and  the  Elohist,"  says  Addis,  "were  historians,  or 
rather  collectors  of  national  myths  and  legends,  which  passed  for  history." 
— Hex,  p.  Ixvi. 

•  "  Both  belong,"  says  Bennett,  "  to  the  pre-Deuteronomic,  pre-nrophetio 
stage  of  the  reli^on  of  Israel." — Primer^  pp.  11,  15.  Cf.  Wellhaasen, 
Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  82  ;  Addis,  p.  liii ;  Driver,  Oenesis,  p.  xlyiii,  etc. 

'Thus,  e,g.f  Eautzsch,  Lit.  of  O.T,,  pp.  85 ff. ;  McFadyen,  Messctges, 
etc.,  pp.  25,  26  ("Prophetic  Dooninents  j:  Euenen  likewise  uses  this 
designation  {Hex.  pp.  188 ff.,  282 ff.),  but  regards  J  and  £  as  undergoing 
extensive  ohansefl  in  a  later  "  Jndean  edition    (p.  248). 

*0r,  with  JDuhm,  Micah  and  Amos.  "Mioah  and  Amos,"  he  says, 
"first  raised  religion  out  of  the  sphere  of  nature  into  that  of  morality: 
thence  it  could  develop  higher." — Theol.  d.  Proph.  p.  108. 
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with  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  natural  course  would  seem 
to  be  to  regard  the  writings  as,  indeed,  "  pre-prophetic  "  in 
the  sense  of  anteceding  written  prophecy,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  faithfully  recording  the  ancient  tradition,^  in  which 
prophetic  ideas  were  already  present 

2.  The  fact  thus  conceded  of  the  "pre-prophetic" 
character  of  the  narratives  yields  several  weighty  results. 

(1)  We  deduce  from  it,  first,  as  just  said,  that  the  internal 
unity  and  teleological  character  so  conspicuous  in  these 
narratives  formed  an  irUegrai  part  of  the  tradition,  and  was 
not  put  into  it  by  later  prophetic  manipulation.  It  was 
part  of  the  tradition  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  at 
least  one  of  these  narratives  took  written  shape.  If  here, 
again,  anyone  is  content  to  think  of  what  he  finds  in  the 
J  and  £  histories  as  answering  to  the  idea  of  loose,  popular 
legend,  he  must  be  allowed  to  retain  his  opinion,  but  we 
cannot  share  it.  Legend  does  not  usually  assume  this  char- 
acter of  depth,  coherence,  developing  purpose ;  does  not  em- 
body ideas,  transactions,  promises,  such  as  we  find  in  these 
narratives, — the  protevangelium,  for  instance,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  covenants,  the  revelations  at  the  Exodus, — 
containing  in  them  the  germs  of  a  long  future.  If  th^ 
things  are  there  in  a  "pre-prophetic  '*  narrative,  they  clearly 
formed  part  of  the  original  tradition,  and  were  not  put  there 
by  a  later  prophetic  hand. 

(2)  We  deduce,  next,  that  this  tradition,  at  the  time  of 
its  being  written  down  by  J  and  E,  must  already  have 
assumed  a  guiie  developed  and  settled  form.  When  we  look 
at  the  range  of  this  J  and  E  history  in  the  Pentateuchal 
books — at  its  rich  content,  at  its  well-developed  biographies, 
with  their  wealth  of  characterisation,  finished  dialogue, 
connection  with  specified  localities  and  situations,  at  its 

^  On  this  point  of  the  faithful  reoordine  of  the  tradition,  on  which  mueh 
binges,  we  have  euch  testimonies  as  the  following : — 

Dillmann  says  that  £  "preserres  unchanged  in  its  narrations  the 
manner,  tone,  and  colour  of  the  living  legendary  lore  of  the  people." — 
Otnesis,  p.  9. 

Gunkel  says :  "The  legends  of  J  and  E  are  taken  oyer  bj  the  coUeolon 
e899ntially  a$  they  found  them.** — Oeneeis,  Introd.  p.  Ivi. 

Driver  savs :  "  J  and  E  give  us  pictures  of  tne  traditions  as  they  wert 
current  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy." — Oenesis,  p.  IviiL  He 
•peaks  of  the  indications  "that  these  narrators  were  keeping  tiiemselTit 
within  the  limits  of  a  tradition  which  thev  had  received,  rather  than  flreslj 
creating  ideal  pictures  of  their  own  "  (p.  zlv). 
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articulated  unity  fcom  beginning  to  close,  it  seems  clear  as 
day  that  it  is  no  floating,  Protean  legend  we  have  to  deal 
with,  but  a  legend — if  the  critic  will  have  it  so — already 
firmly  fixed  in  outline  and  in  the  bulk  of  its  contents, 
already  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  already  as  definite  in 
substance,  if  not  in  form,  as  a  written  narrative  itself  could 
be.  The  loose  way  in  which  many  speak  of  J  and  E  giving 
literary  shape  to  floating,  popular  legends,  as  one  might 
write  d6wn  countryside  fairy  tales,  shows  that  they  have 
never  clearly  apprehended  what  kind  of  history  this  in  the 
JE  narrative  is,  or  what  it  is  needful  to  presuppose  as  the 
condition  of  such  a  history  being  there  to  write.  If  the 
ideas  in  these  writings  were  elaborated  in  any  early 
prophetic  workshop,  how  profoundly  spiritual,  bow  deep- 
seeing,  the  minds  in  that  workshop  must  have  been ! 
How  explain  the  presence,  or  prevalence,  of  such  ideas 
in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  on  Wellhausen's  theory 
of  the  religious  development  and  of  the  state  of  the 
prophetic  orders?^ 

(3)  There  is  a  yet  weightier  consideration — one  based 
directly  on  the  critical  hypothesis — which  we  do  not  see 
hqw  anyone  can  easily  get  over.  It  is  the  fact  that,  on  this 
theory,  we  have  not  one  only,  but  two  histories  of  early 
times  to  reckon  with.  Here,  as  the  critics  tell  us,  are 
two  lengthy  and  practically  independent*  histories,  one 
emanating  from  the  South,  the  other  from  the  North,  at 
a  time  when  (on  the  hypothesis)  the  kingdoms  were 
already  divided,  and  separate  in  interests.  Both  cover  the 
same  ground,  and  give  the  history  of  the  people  for  the 
same  period.  But  now  comes  the  startling  thing  about  them, 
that,  while  two  in  authorship,  place  of  writing,  and  perhaps 
tendency,  these  histories  are,  in  nearly  every  other  respect, 
almost  identical  The  substance  of  the  narrative  is  the 
same,  or  varies  only  in  trifling  details.  They  record  the 
same  incidents,  follow  nearly  the  same  order,  tell  their  story 

^  El^'ab  was,  in  Wellhansen's  view,  the  first  to  grasp  the  idea  "  that 
there  exists  over  all  but  one  Holy  One  and  one  Mighty  One,  who  reveals 
Himself  not  in  nature,  but  in  law  and  righteousness,  in  the  world  of 
man." — Hiat,  of  Ismd^  p.  462.     But  Elijah's  idea  was  not  generally  shared. 

'  Addis  says  that  Hupfeld  made  it  plain  "that  each  of  these  documents 
had  once  been  an  indepiendent  work.— ^^z.  p.  zxix.  Gunkel  strongly 
afllrma  the  independence  of  the  documents  {Oenesis,  p.  Ivii).  Other  critios 
suppose  partial  dependence  of  one  on  the  other.    See  below,  p.  204. 
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Isa.  xiz.  19  it  is  even  predicted  that  ''in  that  day  there 
shall  be  an  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  (mtiffeba)  at  the  border  thereof  to 
Jehovah."  It  is  a  forced  explanation  of  such  a  pa.8sage 
to  say  that,  in  Isaiah's  time,  pillars  were  not  yet  regarded 
as  unlawfuL^  Memorial  pillars  never  were  so  r^rded: 
"pillars"  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  idolatrous 
worship  were  already  condemned  in  the  first  legislation,' 
— ^far  older,  on  any  showing,  than  Isaiah. 

6.  Another  form  of  superstition  with  which  the  religion 
of  Israel  is  brought  into  relation  is  toUmism,  or  belief  in 
the  descent  of  a  tribe  from  a  sacred  animaL  Professor  W.  R 
Smith  found  in  this  the  key  to  the  clan  system  and 
sacrificial  customs  of  the  Semites — the  Hebrews  included.' 
Support  is  sought  for  the  theory  in  Biblical  names — ^in 
the  name  Caleb,  e.g.,  which  means  a  dog,^ — and  Stade 
urges  such  facts  as  the  "horns"  of  the  altar,  and  the 
bim-worship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.*  The  theory  has 
not  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  hardly  needs  here 
fuller  discussion.^ 

6.  To  the  long  list  of  heathenish  practices  asserted 
to  belong  to  the  reUgion  of  ancient  Israel  may  be  added — 
human  sacrifice.  Human  sacrifice  was  a  feature  of 
Moloch-worship :  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
in  times  of  religious  declension  even  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.^  If,  then,  as  Kuenen 
thinks,  Yahweh  was  originally  connected  with    Moloch, 

'  Aooording  to  Yatke,  Kuenen,  Dnbm,  eto.,  the  abolition  of  ma^fthat 
wai  included  in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah.  Cf.  Kbnig,  Eaupiprobleme,  pi  68. 
.*£x.  zziii  24  (images  sma^feiof);  cf.  Isa.  zrlL  7,  8;  Mio.  t.  18. 
Hoeea,  in  ohap.  iiL  4,  seems  to  group  together  lawful  and  unlawful  objects. 

'  JM.  ofaemiU$,  pp.  117  ff.,  180,  261  ff.,  424  ff.;  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
chap.  TiiL  ;  "Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,"  Jour,  qf  PhiMogy, 
1880. 

^  01  Kinship  and  Marriage,  pp.  218  ff. :  "The  nomadic  populations  of 
Southern  Palestine,  which  ultimately  became  incorporated  wiUi  Judah,  also 
present  animal  names,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Oalebbites, 
or  dog-tribe**  (p.  219). 

^OesehiOUe,  p.    465.    Stade   mentions   (p.   466)  that  W.  B.  Smith 


supposes  the  serpent  to  be  the  totem  of  the  house  of  David. 
■See  Note  0  on  Professor  W.  E.  Smith's  Theory  of  Sacrifice. 
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criticises  the  totem-theory  in  "Bel.  of  Israel/'  Diet,  p.  618.     If  the  theory 
ire  as  ingeniously  applied  to  British  personal  (animal)  names,  symbols 
g.,  John  Bull,  British  Lion),  tavern  signs  (a  large  class),  etc.,  it  would 
ing  out  startling  results. 
^  Cf .  2  Kings  xYi.  8  ;  zzi.  6  ;  zxiii.  10 ;  Jer.  zzziL  86,  eto. 
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Kloetermann,  "throughout  parallel."^  The  slight  discre- 
pancies that  are  alleged  are  quite  outweighed  by  the 
substantial  agreement.  Criticism,  therefore,  if  its  division 
of  these  documents  could  be  trusted,  would  furnish  us  with 
a  powerful  corroboration  of  the  genuineness  and  fixed  char- 
acter of  the  tradition  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  ninth 
century  B.a    It  would  give  us  two  witnesses  instecul  of  one.' 

IV.  Stepping-Stones  to  Earlier  Date  of  Tradition 

The  above  results  are  obtained  from  the  simple  con- 
siderations that  our  assumed  documents  antedate  the  age 
of  written  prophecy,  and  that  they  are  two  in  number. 
From  the  vantage-ground  thus  gained,  we  may  now  push 
our  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  a  good 
way  further  back.  Obviously  there  is  need  for  doing  this. 
Grant  that  we  have  a  rich,  and  in  the  main  coherent,  tradi- 
tion as  a  possession  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  North  and 
South  as  early  as  the  ninth  or  eighth  century,  it  will  be 
felt  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  events  them- 
selves to  which  the  tradition  relates,*  and  the  question  may 
properly  be  asked  whether  an  earlier  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  tradition  than  that  which  we  have  yet  reached? 
Conjecture  here  is  of  little  value ;  but  there  are  some  very 
definite  stepping-stones,  to  which  we  may,  we  think,  trust 
ourselves  with  great  confidence. 

1.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  facts  already  ascertained 
about  the  tradition  of  themselves  carry  us  a  good  way  beyond 
the  dates  assumed  for  the  reduction  of  the  tradition  to 
writing.  The  point  here  is,  that,  whatever  the  date  of 
authorship  of  the  supposed  documents,  the  tradition  itself, 
from  its  fixed  and  settled  character  in  both  branches  of  the 
kingdom,  must  be  much  earlier.  The  tradition  which 
J  and  E  fou^id  did  not  come  into  existence  in  that  year, 
or  that  century.     It  had  a  definite,  stable  form,  which  it 

^  Der  PerUatBueh,  p.  10  ;  see  below,  pp.  218-19,  845. 

*Cf.  Eittel,  Bia,  of  Hehs.  i.  p.  168;  Driver,  Oemsia,  p.  zliv ; 
Westphal,  Les  Sources  du  Pent,  i.  Pref.  p.  xxviii. 

'  Kuenen  asks  in  regard  to  these  xiarratiTes:  "Do  we  arrive  at  tlie 
certainty  of  which  we  are  in  search  with  regard  to  Israel's  former  history  ? " 
and  he  answers :  "  To  begin  with,  we  obtain  nothing  but  the  idea  which  was 
entertained  of  that  history  in  the  eighth  [or  ninth]  century  B.a" — Bel. 
of  Itraelf  L  p.  108. 
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must  have  possessed  for  a  considerable  time  before,  and 
whicb  took  a  much  longer  time  to  grow  into  its  settled  shape. 
It  must  have  had  substantially  the  shape  in  which  we  find 
it  before  the  division  of  the  kingdom, — only  thus  can  we 
account  for  its  being  found  in  practically  the  same  form  in 
both  North  and  South, — and  for  the  absence  of  all  aUusions 
to  the  division.^  This  means  that  it  was  the  possession  of 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  David :  there  is  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  in  saying,  even  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  incompatible  with  its 
mode  of  transmission  by  vague  popular  repetition,  it  may 
with  great  cogency  be  replied  that  the  coherence,  consist- 
ency, and  persistence  of  the  tradition  may  be  itself  a  proof 
that  it  was  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  this  mode  of  trans- 
mission, but  already  existed,  in  some  form,  in  written  shape, 
or  was  at  least  the  subject  of  careful  and  continuous  in- 
struction.* 

2.  With  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  another  fact 
of  great  importance.  We  have  hitherto,  in  deference  to  pre- 
vailing views,  accepted  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  as 
the  periods  of  the  composition  of  the  J  and  E  narratives. 
These  dates,  however,  it  is  now  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  are  at  most  the  termini  ad  quern  for  the  writing  of 
these  histories.  They  were  not  later  than  850-750  B.C.,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  much  earlier.  "  The 
terminus  a  quo,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  **  is  more  difficult  to  fix 
with  confidence :  in  fact,  conclusive  criteria  fail  us."  •  The 
statement  that  J  and  E  originated  at  about  the  dates  named 
has  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  commonplace  in  the  critical 
schools ;  yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  secure  result  of  criticism : 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  insecure. 
If  the  reader  will  consult  the  list  of  dates  formerly  given, 
he  will  see  that  critics  like  Dillmann,  Biehm,  Kittel,  carry 
back  the  date  of  E  as  far  as  900-850  B.C.;  Schrader  to 
975-950  B.C. ;  Noldeke  puts  J  about  900  B.C. ;  Schultz  puts 
J  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  etc.  Writers  of  older  standing 
went  back  still  further.    Bleek,  e.g.,  put  the  Jehovist  in  the 

^  Stade,  indeed,  thinks  that  the  Jacob-Joseph  legend  supposes  the 
divided  kingdom  {OeschichU^  L  p.  128).  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
style  of  argoment. 

*  Cf.  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Ex.  xiL  26,  27  ;  Deut  yi.  7,  20-25 ;  zi  19 ;  Fk 
Ixxriii  8,  4. 

•  IniTod.  p.  128. 
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reign  of  David;  Colenso,  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon^ 
But  many  recent  writers  also  uphold  a  very  early  date. 
Konig,  e.g,,  thinks  that  E  can  be  placed  with  greatest  cer- 
tainty in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  J  is  put  by  him  in  the 
reign  of  David.*  Kohler  gives  similar  dates:  E  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  (c  1100  b.c.)  and  J  in  the  reign  of  David 
(c.  1000  B.C.).*  Klostermann,  from  an  independent  stand- 
point, attributes  to  the  old  Pentateuchal  history  a  very 
high  antiquity,  the  upper  limit  of  which  cannot  be 
determinecL* 

If,  in  surprise,  the  reader  asks  on  what  grounds 
the  dates  have  undergone  so  remarkable  a  lowering  in 
the  Wellhausen  school,  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
is  not  that  any  new  and  revolutionary  discoveries  have 
been  made  as  regards  the  language,  text,  or  contents  of 
the  books.  The  really  determining  factor  will  be  found 
generally  to  lie  in  a  new  theory  of  religious  development^ 
combined  with  assumptions  as  to  the  reflections  of  later 
events  {e,g,,  the  wars  of  Syria  with  Israel)  in  the  patriarchal 
storiea^  But  here  again,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below, 
the  newest  school  of  all — that  of  Gunkel — comes  in  with 
a  weighty  caveat.  Gunkel  argues  strongly  for  the  "pre- 
prophetic "  character  of  the  narratives ;  finds  the  formation 
of  patriarchal  legends  concluded  as  far  back  as  1200  B.a; 
is  dear  that  their  after  working-up  is  not  later  than  the 
early  kings;  rejects  the  mirroring  of  the  Syrian  wars, 
and  (with  one  exception  due  to  later  addition)  can  discover 

^  Pent,  Pt.  Ti.  p.  636.  It  U  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  older 
writers  put  the  Elonist  writer  (iDcludiog  P)  still  earlier  than  J.  Ewald, 
e,g.f  places  his  "Book  of  Origins"  under  Solomon  ;  Colenso  assigns  his  £lo- 
histic  narrative  in  Genesis  to  the  age  of  Saul  and  Samuel  (Pent.  Pt.  tI. 
Apn.  p.  116). 

'  EinUUungy  p.  205. 

*  Hauck's  Reatencyc  art  *' Abraham,"  i.  p.  102. 

^  Pent.  pp.  77,  219-20.  There  have,  of  course,  always  been  those  also 
who  defended  a  direct  Mosaic  authorship. 

•  Dr.  Driver  says:  **We  can  only  argue  upon  grounds  of  probability 
derived  from  our  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  of  literary 
coQiposition,  or  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  prophetic  tone  and  feeling  in 
ancient  Israel.  .  .  .  For  estimatiDg  most  of  wnicn,  thoush  plausible  argu- 
ments, on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  advanced,  a  standara  on  which  we 
can  confidently  rely  scarcely  admits  of  bein^  fixed." — Introd.  pp.  12S-24. 

* B.g.,  "In  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  again,  the  contemporary 
backffround  shines  through  the  patriarchal  history  very  distinctly." — 
Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  larcM,  p.  828  ;  of.  Addis,  Hex.  i.  p.  62  ;  Driver,  Oemeie, 
p.  liz.     See  below,  pp.  Ill,  209. 
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no  indication  of  political  conditions  after  900  aa^  It 
need  not  be  said  that  if  dates  such  as  those  preferred  by 
the  above-mentioned  writers  be  admitted,  the  whole  state 
of  the  question  is  revolutionised,  and  we  are  brought  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  period  from  which  sound  tradition 
could  easily  be  preserved.  The  argument  from  the  firmness 
and  consistency  of  the  tradition  acquires  in  that  case 
enhanced  importance. 

3.  The  supposition  is  made  above  that  the  J  and  E 
histories,  if  the  dates  assigned  to  them  by  the  critics  are 
correct,  were  not  based  wholly  on  oral  tradition,  but  may 
rest  on  older  written  material  as  welL  Is  this  entirely 
conjecture  ?    Let  us  see. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  language  affords  the  best  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  history  of  the  people  must  have 
existed  in  some  earlier  written  form.  We  have  argued 
that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  in  a  fixed  and  settled 
form  in  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  implies  its  existence 
at  a  long  anterior  period.  But  what  shtdl  we  say  of  the 
works  J  and  E  themselves,  and  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written?  That  language  belongs,  as  we  have 
seen,  "to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature."*  It  was 
a  fully-formed  literary  language — a  language  with  the  finest 
capabilities  of  historical  narration  already  developed.  How 
did  that  language  come  into  being  ?  Whence  did  it  derive 
its  literary  capabilities  ?  Whence  the  literary  art  and  skill 
to  produce  these  books  we  are  dealing  with?  These  are. 
questions  which  seem  often  strangely  ignored.  The  language 
of  Shakespeare  was  not  Shakespeare's  creation ;  neither  was 
the  language  of  Chaucer,  Chaucer's  creation.  But  here  are 
two  historians — according  to  some,  "  schools  "  of  historians 
— expert  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  The 
men  who  wrote  the  24th  chapter  of  Genesis — that  "  charm- 
ing idyll,  the  captivating  picture  of  the  wooing  and  bringing 
home  of  Kebekah"' — the  story  of  Joseph,  the  dramatic 
scenes  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  the  narrative  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea,  were  authors  of  the  first  rank. 
How  were  they  created  ?  On  what  models  did  they  work  f 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  assume  earlier  literature,  and  thati 

'  Genesis,  pp.  Izi,  Ixii.     See  below,  pp.  Ill,  209. 
'  Driver,  Wellhausen,  see  above,  p.  66. 
*  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  ii.  p.  104. 
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too,  of  a  highly  developed  kind, — ^not  songs  merely,  or  dry 
court  chronicles,  but  historical  compositions, — to  explain  the 
existing  productions  ? 

(2)  But  here,  again,  it  is  important  to  note,  we  are  not 
left  wholly  to  inference  or  conjecture.  The  productions  of 
J  and  £  are  no^,  on  the  current  view  of  their  dates,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Hebrew  literature  we  possess.^  We 
need  not  go  further  than  the  pages  of  Dr.  Kautzsch,  whose 
devotion  to  criticism  will  not  be  doubted,  in  proof  of  this 
statement.  According  to  this  authority,  the  language  was 
already  highly  developed,  and  the  art  of  writing  dis- 
seminated among  the  common  people,^  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  The  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. — "a  poem  of 
priceless  worth,"  "genuine,  splendid  poetry" — is  ascribed 
by  him  to  about  1250  b.c.,  and  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
ix.  7  ff.),  the  artistic  finish  of  which,  he  says,  is  so  high,  and 
the  delicate  satire  so  great, ''  as  again  to  suggest  the  conjec- 
ture that  this  form  of  composition  must  have  been  long 
and  diligently  cultivated,  is  referred  to  the  same  period."  * 
Between  this  and  the  reign  of  David  fall  other  pieces, 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam,  the  poetical  fragments  in  Numbers, 
the  address  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  Joshua.  To  David's 
reien  (1020-980  B.a)  belong  the  elegies  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Abner,  and  to  the  same  age,  or  that  of  Solomon,  a 
number  of  other  highly  finished  productiona^  The  speech 
of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viii. 
12  ff.  (how  much?)  is  held  to  be  "an  authentic  monument 

^  It  would  scarcely  be  neceeaaiy  to  emphasiae  this,  bnt  for  the  ansgeation 
in  a  remark  of  WeUhanaen'a,  that  in  the  interral  between  Elijah  and  Eliaha 
and  Amoa,  ''a  non-literary  had  developed  into  a  literary  age." — Hut,  of 
Israel,  p.  465. 

*LiL  qf  0,T.,  p.  10;  cf.  Jndg.  viiL  14  (ILV.).  Many  critics  carry 
literary  composition  mnch  fhrther  back.  Ewald,  $,g,,  supposes  Gen.  zlix. 
22-26  to  go  back  to  the  times  before  Moses  (written?). — Revelaiion:  its 
N(XbtT€  and  Record  (E.T.),  p.  823.  Delitzsch  thinks  the  Song  and  Blessing 
of  Moses  may  have  been  written  bj  him. — Oenssis,  L  p.  45,  etc 

*Ibid,  pp.  4,  5.  Kautzsch  thmks  it  probable,  however,  "that  we  must 
come  down  tc  the  time  of  David  for  the  writing  out  of  the  producta  of  those 
earlier  days"  (p.  10.  Why?).  Stade  also  says  the  Song  of  Deborah  bears 
traces  of  bavins  been  composed  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
victory  it  records.  See  the  remarkable  list  of  testimonies  on  this  point  in 
Kdnig's  art  "Judges,"  in  Dia.  of  Bible,  iL  p.  813.  Professor  Robertson 
khinlu  the  Song  "may  have  come  down  in  writing  from  that  period."— 
BariyBeligion,  p.  79. 

^  He  includes  here  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
Balaam-Discourses. 
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of  the  reign  of  Solomon.'*^  Then  we  come  to  the  so-called 
"  Hero-Stories  "  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  to  the  "  Jerusalem- 
Stories,"  the  "David-Stories,"  and  the  "Saul-Stories,"  which 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  Books  of  SamueL  These  are 
placed  between  933-911  aa— the  '<  Saul-Stories "  a  few 
years  later.*  The  "  Jerusalem-Source  "  is  assigned  "  to  the 
period  immediately  after  Solomon,"'  and  is  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  complete,  truthful,  and  finished  pro- 
ducts of  historical  writing  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  Hebrews,  and  indeed  from  the  whole  ancient 
world."* 

Here  then  we  have  the  language  nearly  in  its  prime 
carried  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  with  a  long 
cultivation  necessarily  preceding, — are  brought,  in  short, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Exodus.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  all  this  while  nothing  was  done  to  produce  some 
records  of  the  people's  history,  of  the  events  of  the  Exodus, 
which  admittedly  so  deeply  moved  them,*  and,  beyond  that, 
of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers?  To  us  this  appears  so 
incredible,  that,  even  if  no  literature  existed  which  seemed 
to  require  such  records  for  its  explanation,  we  should  be 
forccHl  to  suppose  that  they  once  existed,  but  had  unfortu- 
nately become  lost  Much  more  are  we  driven  to  assume 
them,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  mass  of  the  tradition,  and 
to  the  clearness,  coherence,  and  religious  importance  of  its 
contents,  so  different  from  what  forms  the  staple  of  popular 
oral  legend*  It  is  not  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  to  say 
that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
records.  If  the  essential  parts  of  such  records  are  in- 
corporated in  the  works  we  have,  it  can  readily  be  imderstood 
why  they  should  drop  out  of  memory  and  use;*  or  it  may 
turn  out  ID  the  end  that  the  so-called  J  and  E  are 
themselves  such  records, — that  is,  we  may  be  compelled  by 
the  internal  character  of  the  history  to  antedate  its  written 

>  TAL  qfO.T.,  p.  12 ;  cf.  p.  177.    See  below,  p.  102. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  178-79.  » Ibid.  p.  27. 

*  Md,  p.  25.  Dr.  Driver  sava  of  this  narrative  (2  Sam.  ix.-xx.) :  "The 
abundance  and  particularitj  of  detail  show  that  the  narrative  most  date 
from  a  period  very  little  later  than  that  of  the  events  related.  The  style 
i*  linffalarly  bright,  flowing,  and  picturesque." — IrUrod.  p.  188. 

*  See  Mow,  pp.  100  ff. 

•  Thus  the  voluminous  records  which  underlie  the  historical  booki 
(Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  etc.)  have  perished  :  so  also  the  early  attempti 
%t  the  oompontion  of  written  Goepehi  (£uke  i.  1). 
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fonn,  and  to  revise  our  conceptioiis  of  the  literary  capabilities 
of  an  earlier  age.^ 

(3)  A  third  consideration  under  this  head  remains.  The 
use  01  earlier  records  in  the  composition  of  J  and  E  is  not 
a  hypothesis  opposed  to  critical  science :  it  is  one  to  which 
adherents  of  the  critical  school  in  perhaps  increasing  number 
are  coming  back.  Not  to  speak  of  others  more  conservatiye, 
such  writers  as  Delitzsch  always  insisted  on  the  use  of 
ancient  material,  part  of  it  Mosaic,  in  the  Pentateuch; 
but,  as  representing  a  newer  position,  we  may  instance 
EitteL  *'  Certain  it  is/'  this  writer  says, "  that  such  sources, 
probably  even  in  documentary  form,  to  some  extent,  lay 
before  E  as  well  as  J.  ...  In  many  cases  it  seems 
demonstrable  that  E  worked  in  accordaiice  with  sources 
that  were  ancient,  and  in  part  very  ancient.  And  further, 
where  this  cannot  now  I^  discerned,  we  may  accept  his 
descriptions  as  resting  on  older  material,  oral  or  written, 
except  where  there  are  conclusive  reasons  of  a  special 
Idnd  to  the  contrary.''  * 

y.  COBBOBOBATiyB  EVIDKNGE  OF  EaBLT  DATE  OF  SOUBGBB 

There  are,  we  would  say  in  concluding,  three  thin^ 
which  strongly  corroborate  the  positions  we  have  laid 
down. 

1.  The  first  is  the  enormous  increase  of  light  which  recent 
discovery  has  cast  on  the  very  early,  and  iTideed  common,  use 
of  writing^  and  high  development  of  literature  in  the  ancient 
East  We  return  to  this  subject  in  a  later  chapter,'  and  only 
here  anticipate  the  general  result  The  discoveries  amount 
to  a  revolution  in  old  beliefs,  and,  as  scholars  are  beginning 
to  recognise,  alter  the  perspective  of  everything  that 
relates  to  arts,  laws,  and  letters  in  the  early  parts  of  t^e 
Old  Testament  Culture  and  writing  are  carried  back  in 
Babylonia  to  an  almost  &bulous  antiquity — millenniums 

^  Thia,  it  will  be  seen  after,  is  what  we  take  to  be  the  trae  solution. 
The  dasdo  period  of  the  J£  writings  does  not  then  come  after,  but,  as  seems 
most  reasonable,  lies  behind  the  flourishing  age  of  Kautzsch's  "  Jerusalem- 
Soorce."  Can  it  be  thought  likely  that  such  skiU  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  reign  of  David,  while  the  whole  wonderful  past  of  the  nation  stood 
Q0|deoted  t 

*Sid.  qffftbt,  L  pn.  90,  05. 

'  Gbap.  XL,  where  Qetails  an  giTea. 
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had  their  crowds  of  worshippers.  We  may  suppose  that  to  him 
they  would  be  practically  in  the  category  of  the  Baal-altara 
And  does  his  threatening  to  Ahab,  "  1  will  make  thine  house 
like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,"  ^  etc.,  convey 
no  allusion  to  that  by  which  peculiarly  Jeroboam  ''made 
Israel  to  sin  "  ? 

A  dispassionate  review,  therefore,  of  this  long  catalogue 
of  superstitions  alleged  to  belong  to  pre-prophetic  religion 
in  Israel  fails  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  critics  that  any 
one  of  these  formed  part  of  the  genuine  religion  of  Israel 
They  show  abundant  defection  in  particular  periods  from 
the  pure  norm  of  that  religion ;  but  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  they  were  foreign  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
religion,  were  condemned  by  its  laws  and  by  the  prophets, 
and  at  no  time  received  countenance  from  its  great  re- 
presentatives. The  ideas  on  which  the  religion  rested — the 
unity,  holiness,  universal  providence,  and  saving  purpose  of 
God — were,  as  before  shown,  entirely  distinct  from  those 
of  other  religions.  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God  and  with 
the  adjuncts  of  His  worship,  so,  we  shall  next  see,  it  is  witii 
the  institutions  of  the  religion. 

1 1  Kings  xxL  21-t4. 
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80  much  minutely  confirmatory  of  the  historical,  geographical, 
and  ethnographical  data  of  the  early  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  assumption  of  early  records  seems  indispens- 
able to  explain  how  such  knowledge — often  antiquarian  and 
obsolete — has  been  preserved.  Such,  e.g,,  is  the  light'thrown 
on  the  historical  conditions  in  the  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  Gren.  xiv. ;  or  on  the  remarkable  state- 
ments in  Gen.  x.  as  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  the  most 
ancient  peoples ;  or  on  the  vivid  picturing  of  Egyptian  life 
and  customs  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in  the  narratives 
of  Moses  and  the  Exodus.^ 

3.  Lastly,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
themselves  as  to  the  early  use  of  writing  in  Israel.  Thus 
fair  we  have  refrained  from  drawing  on  the  Biblical  history, 
but,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  its  evidence  cannot  in 
fairness  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that, 
while  every  scrap  of  testimony  from  profane  sources  is 
welcomed,  and  made  the  most  of,  the  Scriptures  alone  are  to 
be  treated  like  criminal  suspects,  whose  every  word  is  to  be 
doubted,  unless  hostile  cross-examination  fails  to  shake  it, 
or  independent  confirmation  of  it  can  be  produced.*  Like 
other  witnesses,  the  Biblical  writers  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
with  a  prima  fade  presumption  of  their  honesty.  It  is  the 
case,  then,  that  writing  and  written  records  are  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  Not,  indeed,  in 
the  patriarchal  narratives  —  an  internal  mark  of  their 
trutMulness  • — ^but  in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Ee- 
peatedly  things  are  said  to  be  written,  or  are  commanded 
to  be  written.  Writing  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
"officers"  (/Siio^mm  s=  scribes)*  set  over  the  Israelites  in 
their  bondaga  No  inconsiderable  amount  of  written  matter 
is  directly  ascribed  to  Moses,  creating  the  presumption  that 
there  was  more,  even  when  the  fact  is  not  directly  stated. 
Moses  wrote  "all  the  words  of  Jehovah"  in  the  "Book 
of  the  Covenant."^    He  was  commanded  to  write  in  a 

^  Sea  below,  Ohap.  XI.  pp.  418  ff. 

'  Gf.  Ladd,  DocL  (^  Sac  Scrij^re,  L  p.  845.  Ladd  qnotea  Leasing  on 
the  N.T.  :  ''If  now  Liyy  and  DionyriuB  and  Poly  bins  and  Tacitni  are 
treated  to  frankly  and  nobly  that  we  do  not  put  them  to  the  rack  for  eyery 
syllable,  why  not  also  Mattnew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  John  f " 

'  Gf.  Delitzech,  OeneHa,  L  p.  8.  But  see  below,  p.  875.  The  argument 
from  silence  is  precarious,  and  Babylonian  analog  would  suggest  that 
writing  would  be  used  in  such  a  oontract  as  that  in  Gen.  zxiiL 

*  Bx.  y.  «,  14,  eto.  •  Ex.  xxiy.  4,  7. 
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(the)  book  the  decree  against  Amalek.^  He  wrote  "the 
goings-out"  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  "according  to  their 
jonrneyings."  *  There  was  a  written  register  of  the  seventy 
elders.'  He  wrote  "  the  words  of  this  hw"  at  Moab,  "in  a 
book  until  they  were  finished,"*  and  also  wrote  his  **  Song," 
and  "taught  it  to  the  children  of  Israel"*  "All  ttie 
words  of  this  law"  were  to  be  written  on  stones  at 
Mount  Ebal,^  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  records  that  this  was 
done  J  Joshua  assumes,  in  conformity  with  Deut  xxxi  24- 
26,  the. existence  of  a  "book  of  the  law,"  and  it  is  said  of 
Joshua's  own  address  to  the  people  that  "he  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  G^"  All  this,  as  we  now 
know,  is  in  keeping  with  the  state  of  culture  at  the  time,* 
and  lends  support  to  the  view  that  much  first-hand  material 
from  the  Mosaic  age  is  substantially  preserved  in  the  books 
which  refer  to  this  period. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  whole  discussion  is, 
that  the  view  is  untenable  which  regards  the  Biblical 
history  of  Israel's  early  condition  and  religious  development 
as  a  projection  back  on  patriarchal  times  of  the  ideas 
of  the  prophetic  age.  Even  accepting  the  critical  pre- 
mises— in  part  by  help  of  them — we  are  warranted  in  the 
belief  to  which  we  were  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
organic  and  purposeful  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
narrative  itself,  that  it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
actual  course  of  the  early  history  of  the  people.  This  con- 
clusion will  obtain  confirmation  from  the  detailed  examina- 
tion which  follows. 

1  Ex.  zTiL  14.  •  Num.  zzzHi  %. 

•  Num.  zL  26.  ^  Dent  zzzi.  9,  84,  28. 

■  Deut.  zzzi.  10,  22.  *  Dent  zzviL  8. 

'  Josh.  viiL  8(y-85.    Sea  below,  p.  268. 

'  Eeferring  to  the  Tel  el-Amarna  discoveriet,  Profemor  Bobertson  M7S  t 
''We  need  no  longer,  therefore,  wonder  that  among  the  towna  taken  by 
Joshua  was  one  oalled  Kiijath-Sepher,  Book-Ufum  (Josh.  zv.  16 ;  Judg.  l 
11),  or  Kirjath-Sannah  [City  of  Instruetton]  (Josh.  zy.  49) ;  or  tiliat  a  lad 
caught  at  the  roadside  was  able  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  chief  men  of 
Succoth  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  yiii.  14,  £.¥.)."— JBsr/y  Beligion, 
p.  78.    See  further  on  Hebrew  writing  m  Chap.  X.  bslow,  pp.  874-6. 


**  I  bdieye  that^  alongside  of  the  modern  repreBentations,  whioli  reaolyo 
the  founders  of  the  Old  Testament  reb'gion  into  flitting  shadows  that  elude 
the  grasp,  and  throw  overboard  the  solid  mass  of  the  Pentateuchal  history, 
like  unnecessary  ballast  from  a  ship,  my  attempt  will  stiU  meet  with  sym- 
pathy, to  find  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  to  apprehend  the  religion  of  Abraham  as  the  preliminary  stage,  and  the 
proclamation  of  Moses  as  the  foundation,  of  the  Old  Testament  faith, 
thought,  and  life.  The  Bible  remains :  scientific  attempts  to  represent 
the  BibUoal  history  oome  and  go." — Klostermakn. 

"  It  [(krman  criticism]  has  generally  been  wanting  in  flexibility  and 
moderation.  It  has  insisted  upon  knowing  everything,  explaining  everything, 
precisely  determining  everything.  .  .  .  Hence  complicated  and  obscure 
theories,  provided  with  odd  comers  in  which  all  the  details  may  be  sheltered, 
and  which  leave  the  mind  little  opening  or  leisure  to  obaerve  the  tendency 
of  fiusts  and  the  general  currents  of  history."— Darmbstbtie  (in  Ottley). 

"In  Wellhausen's  review  of  the  history,  he  has  much  to  say  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  feasts  firom  the  presentation  of  first-fruits,  and  of  their 
annual  observance  at  neighbourhood  sanctuaries,  and  the  growth  of  laiger 
sanotuariestowardsthedloseof  the  period  of  the  Judges.  .  .  .  But  the  whole 
thing  is  spun  out  of  his  own  brain.  It  is  as  purely  fictitious  as  an  astro- 
nomioal  map  would  be  of  the  other  side  of  the  moon."— W.  H.  Obexv. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Vbe  ®Id  TTedtament  as  affected  Irs  Crftfctem- 
i.  Ube  Dfstors:  CottnterxXCbeode^  Zcsttb 


"The  ohftrtotariftio  of  the  ImeUtiah  mind  wee  an  outlook  into  the 
fiitnie.  •  •  .  Wee  the  ease  different  with  Abraham  f  If  he  was  anything 
like  that  oharaoter  which  these  early  histories  describe  him  to  have  been, 
nothing  would  seem  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  made  to  know 
what  the  goal  was  to  be  to  whioh  his  history  looked.  One  can  scarcely 
explain  how  Israel  came  to  direct  its  attention  to  Canaan  when  it  escaped 
from  Egypt*  unless  it  had  some  tradition  of  its  destiny  alire  in  it." — 
A.  B.  Datidson. 

"  Abrahsm  in  that  early  dawn  of  history,  with  polytheism  and  idolatry 
all  around  him,  saw  his  own  creed  triumphant  in  the  world ;  he  predicted 
its  triumph,  and  the  prediction  has  as  a  matter  of  fkct  come  true.  It  is 
triumphant.  The  creed  of  Abraham  has  become  the  creed  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  patriarch's  creed  has  been  yictorious  oyer  the  idolatry  of  the 
human  race,  and  grown  from  a  deposit  in  the  breast  of  one  man  into  a 
uniTersal  religion." — ^Mozlst. 

"There  are  certain  points  which  sll  the  sources  take  for  granted  as 
firmly  established  by  tradition :  namely,  that  Moses,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
was  tiie  first  to  proolsim  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
and  as  thefr  Deliyerer  firom  the  bondage  of  Egypt ;  that  at  Sinai  he  brought 
about  the  conclusion  of  a  'covenant'  between  Jahweh  and  Israel ;  that  he 
at  least  laid  the  foundation  of  the  judicial  and  ceremonial  ordinances 
in  Israel,  and  that  ha  left  behind  him  more  or  less  copioQS  notes  on  all 
this."— Kautisgh. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CBITICISM 
— L  THE  HISTORY:  COUNTER-THEORIES  TESTED 

It  is  necessary  now  to  widen  our  argument,  and  look  more 
doeely  at  the  construction  of  the  history  which  the  radical 
criticism  opposes  to  the  Biblical — to  test  its  grounds,  and 
weigh  the  force  of  the  considerations  which  are  thought  to 
be  ratal  to  the  latter.  This  will  afiFord  us  opportunity  of 
reinforcing  our  previous  conclusions,  and  will  prepare  the 
way  for  the  discussion,  in  succeeding  chapters,  of  the  bear- 
ing of  critical  principles  on  religion  and  institutions. 

L  Rival  Constbuctioks  as  Dependent  on  thsib 
Presuppositions 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  chapter^  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  critical  discussion  of  the  history  and 
reli^on  of  the  Old  Testament  depends  on  the  presup- 
positions with  which  we  start.  If  the  Old  Testament  is 
read  in  the  light  of  its  ovm  presuppositions, — which,  surely, 
in  the  first  instance,  is  not  an  imfair  thing. to  ask, — its 
contents  present  a  very  dififerent  aspect  from  what  they  do 
if  read  in  the  light  of  principles  which  contradict  these 
presuppositions.  Let  one  assume,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
idea,  that  there  has  really  been  a  great  scheme  of  historical 
revelation  extending  through  successive  dispensations,  and 
culminating  in  the  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  many 
things  will  appear  natural  and  fitting  as  parts  of  such 
a  scheme,  which  otherwise  would  be  rejected  as  incredible, 
or  be  taken  account  of  only  to  be  explained  away. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that,  rejecting  the 
Biblical  presuppositions,  the  more  radical  criticism  rej( 
^  See  above,  p.  14 
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of  necessity  the  history  which  depends  on  these,  and,  for 
the  picture  of  the  origins  of  Israel,  and  of  Mosaic  times, 
given  in  the  Old  Testament,  substitutes  another  and  very 
difiFerent  one,  evolved  from  its  own  assumptiona  For  it, 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  Biblical  narratives  is 
decided  before  the  inquiry  begins.  Israiel,  on  its  view, 
emerges  from  the  dim  past  as  a  loose  aggregation  of  tribes ; 
l)olytheists,  or  at  least  monolaters ;  not  a  people  chosen  and 
called  of  God,  with  the  memory  of  a  past,  and  the  con- 
sciousness  of  a  future,  hut  a  horde  of  semi-barbarians, 
sharing  the  ordinary  Semitic  ideas,  customs,  and  super- 
stitions, and  indebted  for  what  rudiments  of  culture  they 
ultimately  came  to  possess  to  the  more  advanced 
Canaanites.  There  was  no  revelation;  everything 
happened  by  natural  development  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  people  could  not  have  had  the  history  which 
the  Bible  ascribes  to  it.  With  such  a  theory  in  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  used 
as  the  standard  of  his  judgments,  the  critic  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  regard  the  stories  he  is  dealing  with  as  a 
bundle  of  legends.  The  sole  question  he  has  to  ask 
himself  is,  How  did  such  legends  come  to  be  formed? 
What  tribal  reminiscences  may  be  supposed  to  shimmer 
through  them?  The  paradoxical  thing  is,  when  his  con- 
clusions are  taken  over  by  those  who  do  not  share  his 
presuppositions,  and  receive  endorsement  as  the  results 
of  the  latest  critical  scholarship! 

When,  however,  as  just  said,  the  standpoint  is  reversed, 
and  we  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Bible's  own  point  of 
view,  things  appear  very  differently.  Assume,  for  instance, 
what  is  the  Bible's  own  assertion,  that  Qod  did  really 
call  this  man  Abraham,  and  make  His  covenant  with  him, 
— assume  that  this  was  a  grave,  serious  transaction,  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  Abraham  himself,  to  his  posterity,  and 
to  mankind,  and  was  felt  to  be  so, — assume  that  it  was 
required  of  him  that  he  should  diligently  train  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him  in  the  knowledge  of  it,^ — then, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  utmost  pains  would  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  transmit  faithful  accounts  of  these  doings, 
till  such  time  as  a  permanent  record  could  be  made  of 
them;  and  does  not  the  patriarchal  history,  with  its  rich 
1  0£  Gkn.  xTiii.  18,  19. 
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bic^praphies,  and  impregnation  with  covenant-ideas,  present 
precisely  the  character  we  might  expect  in  such  a  record  f 
Assume,  again,  that  the  Exodus  really  took  place  in  some 
such  way  as  the  Bible  relates, — that  Jehovah,  the  covenant- 
keeping  God  of  the  fathers,  really  revealed  Himself  to 
Moses,  and  really  brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt  with 
wonderful  manifestations  of  His  power  and  grace, — we  have 
only  to  ask  the  question.  Could  the  people  ever  f orset  it  ? 
to  see  how  impossible  is  the  supposition.  We  shaU  then 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  graphic  narratives  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  soul-stirring  time,  and  will  be  ready 
to  see  in  them  a  &ithful  reflection  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  period. 

All  this,  naturally,  is  folly  to  the  newer  critical  school; 
for  does  it  not  imply  those  higher  religious  ideas,  and  that 
"familiar  intercourse  of  the  Deity  with  the  patriarchs,'*^ 
which  Kuenen  tells  us  are  conclusive  marks  of  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  narratives  ?  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  a  different  impression  may  be  produced  by  a 
candid  exaonination  of  the  grounds  of  his  objections. 

The  foregoing,  it  should  be  noticed,  yields  us  the  right 
point  of  view  for  answering  the  question  sometimes  asked 
— In  what  sense  do  we  speak  of  "history"  in  these  early 
parts  of  the  Bible  ?  So  far  we  must  agree  with  the  critics 
when  they  remind  us  that  the  history  in  the  Bible  is 
rdigums  history — ^that  is,  not  bare  narratives  of  outward 
occurrences,  as  an  ancient  chronicler,  or  modem  newspaper 
reporter,  might  set  them  down,  but  history  written  from  a 
religious  standpoint,  for  purposes  of  edification,  and  reflect- 
ing in  its  story  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
and  on  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  objective  fact.  As 
respects  the  early  periods,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said,  and  is  evident  of  itself,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with 
is,  for  the  most  part,  not  contemporary  narration,  but 
history  in  the  form  of  carefully  preserved  trculitian, — ^not, 
indeed,  as  the  critics  will  have  it,  mere  floating  foU:-lore, 
but  sacred  tradition  of  real  events  and  transactions  in  the 
lives  of  real  men,  and  of  God's  revelations  and  dealings 
with  them — tradition  on  which  we  can  rely  as  faithfully 
oonveyine  to  us  the  contents  of  God's  message  to  them  and 
to  oursdves  —  yet  still  tradition,  having  the  rounded, 
^  Sel,  o/IiraOf  L  p.  108.    See  above,  p.  60. 
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dramatic  character  which  narratives  naturally  assume  as 
the  result  of  repeated  telHng,^  and  recorded  in  the  form  in 
which  they  finally  reached  the  literary  narrator.  Such 
transmission  may  not  exclude  a  measure  of  "  idealisation," 
and  reflection  of  later  ideas  and  conditions;  but  this,  we 
are  persuaded,  to  a  far  smaller  extent  than  many — even 
believing  writers — suppose.  The  view  of  the  history  thus 
indicated  we  now  proceed  to  vindicate. 

XL  Theoby  that  Patbiakchs  were  not  Individual, 
BUT  "  Pebsonifications  " 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  method  of  un- 
proved assumption  and  arbitrary  hypothesis  by  which,  as 
we  think,  much  of  the  work  of  this  newer  criticism  is  done, 
in  what  Kuenen  adduces  as  his  "  principal  cause  of  hesita- 
tion "  in  accepting  the  patriarchal  narratives,  viz.,  that  the 
actors  in  them  "  have  one  characteristic  in  common — they 
are  all  progenitors  of  tribes.*'  He  infers  from  this  "  that  the 
narratives  in  Genesis  present  us,  not  with  real  historical 

Ejrsonages,  but  with  personifications."*  Since  the  days  of 
wald  the  theory  of  personification  has  been  a  favourite  one 
with  critical  writers,  though  generally  there  has  gone  with 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  Ewald  himself,  the  recognition  of  a  basis 
of  real  personal  history  in  the  narratives  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
and  the  more  thorough-going  members  of  their  school,  how- 
ever, make  no  such  reservations.  With  them  all  historical 
reality  is  given  up,  —  logically  enough,  for,  if  individual 
progenitors  of  tribes  are  admitted  at  all,  a  main  foundation 
of  the  theory  is  destroyed, — and  only  collective  names,  and 
reflections  of  tribal  relations  and  characteristics  remain.' 
Wellhausen  actually  thinks  that  Abraham  was  a  compara- 

^  Dr.  John  Smith,  in  his  Integrity  of  Scriptwrt,  p.  88,  speaks  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  upholds  as  "a  credible  ana  substantiallj  con- 
temnorary  record  of  a  true  revelation  of  God  to  Moses,  and  through  Moses 
to  Israel,"  as  '*  incorporating  the  sacred  family  traditions  of  earlier 
revelations.*' 

*ReL  ofltraa,  i  pp.  109-112. 

'  Of.  Kuenen,  ut  supra  ;  Wellhausen,  RiH.  of  Israsl,  pp.  818  ft ;  Stade, 
(ksehiehle,  pp.  28  ff. ;  Gunkel,  Genesis,  Introd. ;  Gnthe,  art  "Israel," 
£ney.  Bib.  (also  arts,  on  Patriarchs) ;  Comill,  Rist.  of  Israel ;  H.  P.  Smith, 
O.T.  Hist.  pp.  88  ff.,  etc.  For  criticism  of  the  theory,  ct  Konig's  Neusste 
Prinzipien.  pp.  85  ff. ;  Kohler,  art.  "  Abraham "  in  Hauck's  BeaUnqfe, ; 
Robertson^s  Eitrly  JUL  pp.  121  ff.,  tic 
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tivelj  late '' free  creation  of  unconscious  art '';^  others  can 
persuade  themselves  that  even  Amos  and  Hosea  did  not 
i^ard  the  ^triarchs  as  individual  persons.'  It  is  well  that 
Kuenen  should  tell  us  that  this  is  his  strongest  proof,  for, 
in  testing  his  chain  in  its  firmest  link,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  judge  of  its  strength  as  a  whole. 

The  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  patriarchs  were  not  actual 
individuals,  but  "  personifications  "  of  tribes.  To  the  critic's 
mind  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  demonstrable.  "  To 
the  Oriental,"  says  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  "it  is  natural 
to  speak  of  the  dan  as  an  individual  .  .  .  The  common 
method  of  our  Hebrew  writers  was  to  personify  clans, 
tribes,  nations,  or  geographical  divisions,  and  treat  them 
as  individuals."'  No  shade  of  doubt  is  held  to  rest  on 
this  conclusion.  "  What  interests  us  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchs  cannot  be  taken  as  individuals.  If  individuals 
Seuben,  Gad,  and  Judah  never  existed,  it  is  plain  that 
individuals  Jacob,  Esau,  and  Abraham  cannot  have  any 
more  substantial  reality.  We  have  to  do  here  with  figures 
of  the  poetic  or  legend-building  imagination."^  Let  us 
look  at  the  reasons  by  which  these  confident  assertions  are 
supported. 

1.  The  theory  has  its  starting-point  in  the  statement 
that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  history  are  not  in- 
dividual, but  tribal.  But  this,  to  begin  with,  is  only  partially 
true.  Of  the  majority  of  the  progenitors  of  tribes  (e.g.,  Dan, 
Oad,  Naphtali),  little  is  recorded  save  the  names;  of  a  few 
(Judah,  Simeon,  Seuben),  only  special  incidents;  of  the 
three  great  patriarchs — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — on  the 
other  hand,  and  of  Joseph,  we  have  full  and  detailed  bio- 
graphies. But,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  neither 
Abraham  nor  Isaac*  gave  their  names  to  tribes;  Joseph, 
also,  did  not  do  so  directly,  but  only  through  his  sons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Lot  is  not  the  name  of  any  tribe, 
though  this  "weak-kneed  saint,"  as  Wellhausen  calls  him, 

^  Hist,  of  Jmta,  p.  820. 

*  H.  P.  Smith  safs :  "  Amos  and  Hosea  at  anyrate  bad  little  idea  of  the 
patriarchs  as  indiyianal  meD."~0.r.  Hist,  p.  88.    So  Gnthe,  etc. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  88,  89.  *  Ibid,  p.  42. 

'  In  Amos  Tii.  16  the  designation  "  house  of  Isaac"  is  nsed,  bnt  for  the 
whole  nation,  and  plainly  with  reference  to  the  Biblical  statements  as  to 
the  relation  of  Isaac  to  Jacob.  No  light  is  thrown  from  the  history  of  tha 
tribes  on  the  origin  of  the  name. 
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is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Neither 
does  Esau  give  his  personal  name  to  his  descendants,  the 
Edomite&  Even  of  Jacob,  whose  names  (Jadob,  Israel) 
became,  quite  naturally  and  reasonably  on  the  Biblical  view, 
those  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  regarded,  not 
as  the  founder  of  a  special  tribe,  but  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
individual  tribes  from  whose  union  the  nation  was  formed. 
His  name  and  character,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
a  mere  abstraction  from  the  nation  collectively.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  now  evidence  that  both  his  name,  and 
those  of  Abraham  and  Joseph  (with  Ishmael,  and  others) 
were  proper  names  in  use  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine  from 
early  times.^ 

Abraham,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  special  difSculty  to 
the  theory.  He  is,  as  Wellhausen  owns,  *'  a  little  difficult 
to  interpret." '  We  have  just  seen  that  his  name  is  not  a 
designation  of  either  tribe  or  nation:  neither  is  Isaac's. 
The  critic  is  therefore  driven,  as  above  hinted,  to  suggest 
that  he  is  '*  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art " ; '  later  than 
Isaac^  But  then  how  explain  these  long  and  detailed 
biographies,  which  bear  so  inimitable  a  stamp  of  reality, 
yet  have  so  little  to  suggest  the  reflection  of  the  features 
of  a  later  age  ?  For  here  again  the  theory  is  in  difficulty. 
**  It  is  remarkable,"  confesses  Wellhausen,  "  that  the  heroes 
of  IsraeUtish  legend  show  so  little  taste  for  war,  and  in  this 
point  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  a  true  reflection  of  the 
character  of  the  Israelites,  as  known  from  their  history.  .  .  . 
The  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  all  peace- 
loving  shepherds,  inclined  to  live  quietly  beside  their  tents, 
anxious  to  steer  dear  of  strife  and  clamour.  .  .  .  Brave 
and  manly  they  are  not,*  but  they  are  good  fathers  of 
families,"*  etc.    There  are  evidently  knotty  problems  still 

'  In  a  list  of  Thothme8  iiL  (e.  1480  B.O.)  there  occnr  the  names  Jacob-el 
and  Joseph-el  (the  latter  donbted  b^  some),  as  those  of  places  in  Central 
Palestine.  Much  earlier,  in  Babylonian  contract  tablets  (c  2200  B.O.),  are 
found  the  names  Jacob,  Jacob-el,  and  the  name  Abe-ramu,  similar  to 
Abraham.    See  below,  Chap.  XI.  p^.  409-10. 

'  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  820.  The  idea  that  Abraham  was  the  name  of  a 
"god  "  has  been  very  generally  abandoned,  but  is  now  revived  by  Winckler ; 
tee  above,  p.  59. 

•iWti. 

*  Professor  Bobertson  pertinently  remarks :  "One  would  like  to  know  how 
much  of  the  story  of  Isaac,  as  a  popular  legend,  would  be  comprehensiblt 
without  reference  to  that  of  AbrahauL" — JUL  of  Israel,  p.  125. 

'  See  below,  p.  109.  *  ffist.  of  Israel,  pp.  820-21. 
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tmsolTed  on  the  theory  that  the  historj  is  simply  a  form  of 
''ethnographic  genealogy." 

2.  A  special  proof  of  the  personifying  tendencies  of  the 
Hebrew  writers  is  sought  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies,  l^ese,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  frequently 
ethnographical,  not  individual.  A  familiar  example  is  the 
"  table  of  nations  "  in  Gen.  x.  When,  e.g.,  one  reads  there : 
"  The  sons  of  Ham ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and 
Canaan.  .  .  .  And  Mizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and 
Lehabim,andNaphtuhinL  .  .  .  And  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his 
first-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and 
the  Girgashite,"  ^  etc.,  everyone  readily  perceives,  that  not 
individual  persons,  but  nations  or  tribes,  are  meant  The 
genealogies  bear  their  ethnographic  character  upon  their 
faca  But  all  genealogies  are  not  of  this  nature ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  tables  no  more  proves  that  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Bebekah,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  Moses  and  Aaron,  were  not  real  persons,  than  it 
proves,  say,  that  Elkanah  was  not  the  father  of  Samuel,  or 
Eli  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  or  Jesse  of  David,  but  that  in 
all  these  cases  we  are  dealing  only  with  tribal  abstractions. 
We  do  not  suppose,  e.g,,  that  when  we  read,  "  Salmon  begat 
Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse 
begat  David,"'  we  have  before  us  a  scrap  of ''  ethnographic 
genealogy,"  because  elsewhere  it  is  said  that  Canaan  begat 
the  Jebusite  and  the  Amorite.  When  we  find  richly- 
developed  biographies  like  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
attached  to  such  names  as  "  Mizraim,"  or  ''  Ludim,"  or  **  the 
Girgashite,"  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  analogy.' 

3.  The  crowning  support  for  the  personification  theory 
is  sought  by  Kuenen,  Ststde,  Guthe,  and  others,  in  an 
assumed  law  of  the  growth  of  societies,  "  New  nations,"  Stade 
says, "  never  originate  through  rapid  increase  of  a  tribe ;  new 
tribes  never  through  derivation  from  a  family  propagating 
itself  abundantly  through  several  generations"  *  To  which 
Konig  aptly  replies :  "  Often  as  I  have  read  these  sweeping 
statements,  I  have  always  missed  one  trifle  :  I  never  found 
a  proof  of  this  thesis."^    Such  a  proof,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be 

»  Gen.  X.  6,  18,  16, 16.  »  Ruth  iv.  21,  22. 

'  See  ftirther  illostration  in  Note  A — Ettnig  on  the  Personification  Theoiy. 

<  GetehiehU,  I  p.  28.    Gf.  Knenen's  ^el,  of  Israel^  I  p.  40. 
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IsiaeL  If  such  were  given,  they  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  included  regulations  about  priesthood,  sacrifice, 
purification,  and  much  else.^  This  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Levitical  ritual  Code;  but  such  laws,  if 
ffiven,  must  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  ground  of  that 
Code.  It  does  not  prove  even  that  the  laws  were  written, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  soon  were.*  If  these 
laws  are  not  incorporated  in  our  present  Levitical  Code,  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  elsa  We 
shidl  be  better  able  to  judge  on  this  point,  when  we  have 
looked  at  some  of  the  more  special  institutions  of  the 
national  worship. 

We  proceed  now,  accordingly,  to  consider  how  it  stands 
with  such  institutions  as  the  arX,  the  tahemade,  the  priesthood, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  with  the  unity  of  worship, 
made  by  Wellhausen,  as  we  shall  see,  the  turning-point  of 
his  whole  discussion.'  Graf,  with  his  thesis  of  the  post- 
exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code,  is  the  pioneer  here, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  case  for  the  new  theory,  as 
respects  the  above  institutions,  has  been  more  plausibly 

S resented  anywhere  than  it  is  in  his  pages.^  It  is  not 
enied  by  the  Graf  school  that  there  was  an  ark,  a  tent  to 
cover  it,  and  priests  of  some  sort,  from  early  times,  but  it  is 
contended  with  decision  that  these  were  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  the  ark,  tabernacle,  and  priesthood  of  the 
Levitical  Coda  All  we  read  on  these  subjects  in  the  Priestly 
sections  is  " imhistorical  fiction"  of  exilic  or  post-exilic 
origin.    Rejecting  hypotheses,  our  duty  will  be  to  turn  the 

1  We  shaU  see  below  that  Dillmann,  iu  &ct,  supposes  Lev.  xyii.-xzyi. 
(mainly)  to  be  a  veir  old,  and  in  basis  Mosaio,  code,  whiob  be  thinks  may 
originally  bare  stooa  after  Ex.  xxiv.  Cf.  his  Eaood,-Lev,  on  Ex.  xxy.  and 
Ler.  xrii.,  and  see  below,  pp.  828,  876. 

*  See  below,  p.  829.  Dulmann  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  Bxodas-Lentions :  "That  the  priesthood  of  the  ceDtral  sanctuary 
already  in  ancient  times  wrote  down  their  laws  is  the  most  natural  assump- 
tion in  the  world,  and  can  be  proved  from  A,  C,  D  [=  P,  J,  D] :  that  the  laws 
of  the  priesthood  and  of  divine  service  were  written  down,  not  to  say  made, 
first  of  all  in  the  exile  and  in  Babylon,  where  there  was  no  service  of  God, 
is  contrary  to  common  sense." 

^HisL  fflvnuX,  p.  868.    See  below,  pp.  178  ff. 

^  On  Qraf  and  his  place  in  the  critical  development,  see  next  chapter 
(pp.  199  fll).  His  principal  work,  DU  OeschidUliehen  Bilcher  des  Alten 
T4da  -F.  .    .  -  _ ~    . 


T4damentSf  was  published  in  1866.  His  chief  predecessors  were  Yatke  and 
Gleom,  but  their  works  had  produced  little  impression,  and  were  regarded  as 
oonolaiively  refuted.    Ct  Delitzsch,  Luthardt  s  Zeit$chrtfl,  1880,  pp.  67  ff. 
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patriarchs,  in  the  Biblical  view,  are  both  persons  and  pro- 
genitors of  tribes,  and  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction 
between  the  two  things.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
ancestral  traits  will  reappear  in  the  descendants,  and  it  is 
not  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  characteristics  of  the 
descendants,  to  some  degree,  will  be  found,  designedly  or 
unconsciously,  reflected  in  the  portraiture  of  the  progenitor 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.^  In 
this  sense  there  may  be  an  element  of  "  idealisation  "  in  the 
narratives,  as  there  is,  in  fact,  in  every  good  painting,  or 
every  good  biography,  of  a  person  who  has  become  historical. 
This  does  not  detract  from  the  fidelity  of  the  history,  but 
enhances  it  by  interpreting  its  inner  significance,  and 
investing  it  with  the  charm  of  literary  art 

IIL  Witness  of  Israel's  National  CoNscionsNESS : 
The  Patbi^chs 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  critical  method  on  which 
it  is  proper  that  something  should  now  be  said.  This  relates 
to  the  point  just  touched  on — tfie  testimony  of  tht  national 
canscummess  of  Israel  to  its  ovm  past. 

It  was  seen  above  that  exception  is  taken  to  the  high 
religious  ideas  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the  stories 
of  the  divine  communications  made  to  them.  The  question 
of  the  early  religion  of  Israel  will  be  investigated  in  next 
chapter.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  on 
Knenen's  dictum  that  "at  first  the  religion  of  Israel  was 
polytheism,"  that  that  can  hardly  be  a  sure  result  of  criticism 
which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  both  past 
and  present  times  energetically  repudiate.  Ewald  was  free 
enough  in  his  treatment  of  the  history,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  patriarchs,  or  that  they  "thought  and 
spoke  monotheistically." '  Dillmann,  and  Delitzsch,  and 
Biehm  were  critics,  but  none  of  them  would  assent  to  the 
jMTopositions  of  the  Kuenen  school  about  the  rehgion  of 
early  Israel  As  little  would  Konig,  or  Kittel,  or  Baethgen, 
or  Klostermann,  or  Oettli,  or  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson, 
or  many  others  that  might  be  named.  Dillmann  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  as  an  example.  "If  anyone," 
he  says, "  desires  to  maintain  that  this  representation  rests 

*  Of.  Gen.  xri.  11,  12  ;  xxriL  40.  «  Hist,  tf  Imul,  i.  p.  820. 
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only  on  an  idealising  conception  of  later  writers,  and  is  not 
to  be  accepted  as  historical,  it  must  be  contended  in  opposi- 
tion that  not  merely  Genesis,  but  the  whole  Old  Testament, 
speaks  of  a  covenant,  of  a  peculiar  relation  in  which  God 
stood  with  the  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Uiat 
Moses  attached  himself  with  his  work  to  the  God  of  the 
fathers;  that  without  this  attachment  his  work  would  be 
incomprehensible ;  that,  therefore,  even  if  Genesis  had  said 
nothing  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  compelled  to  postulate 
a  certam  acquaintance  of  these  fathers  with  the  living  God, 
a  higher  faith  in  God."^ 

This  deep  consciousness  which  the  Israelites  possessed 
throughout  their  history  of  their  origin  from  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  to  these 
fathers  of  their  race  in  making  His  covenant  with  them, 
might  be  deemed  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Biblical  representations.  So  in  reality  it  is ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  modem  critical  view  that  the  argument 
should  be  deprived  of  its  force,  and  the  method  by  which  this 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
arbitrariness  we  complain  of  in  the  critical  procedure.  The 
aim  is  to  show  that  the  references  to  the  patriarchs  and 
their  doings— even  to  Moses — are  so  late  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  value,  and  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  the 
summary  excision  from  the  text  of  all  passages  that  speak 
to  the  contrary  as  later  additions.  It  is  a  method  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity,  easily  worked,  and,  when  applied  with 
sufficient  courage,  as  it  is  in  both  history  and  prophets, 
never  fails  in  silencing  all  opposing  witness.' 

1.  We  begin  by  giving  two  examples  of  the  application 
of  this  method  to  the  prophets.  **  A  striking  fact  is,"  says 
Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  **  that  none  of  the  prophets  allude  to 
Abraham  till  we  come  to  EzekieL  The  weight  of  this  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  historicity  of  the  patriarchs  can  hardly  be 

>  AUUsL  Thiol,  p.  82 ;  of:  pp.  414-16.  Cf.  Elo8torm«im's  OeaehiehU  de$ 
FMes  Itrael,  pp.  28  ff.  Elostennann  rejects  as  an  "absolutely  irrational 
opinion  "  the  view  that  the  patriarchs  are  mythical  forms,  and  contends  that 
only  grounds  of  real  tradition  could  have  led  the  people  to  see,  not  in  Moses, 
who  actually  formed  them  into  a  nation,  but  in  fathers,  sharply  distinguished 
from  Moses,  and  living  in  quite  other  times  and  relations,  the  founders  of 
their  monotheistic  relision. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply 
to  soberly-directed  attempts  to  correct  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  Hebrew 
text^  which  reliable  evidence  shows  to  be  really  such.    See  Note  H  to  Ohap.  X. 
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over-eetimateA"  ^  Wellhausen,  who,  as  we  saw,  is  disposed 
to  regard  Abraham  as  "  a  free  creation  of  unconscious  art/' 
similarly  writes:  "The  later  development  of  the  legend 
shows  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  Abraham  the  patriarch 
far  excellence,  and  cast  the  others  into  the  shade.  In  the 
earlier  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  Isaac  is  mentioned 
even  by  Amos.  Abraham  first  appears  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi"  *  The 
two  statements,  it  may  be  observed,  are  not  quite  in 
harmony,  for  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  one  critic  allows  a 
reference  to  Abraham,  is  at  least  earlier  than  the  date 
assumed  by  Wellhausen  for  Isa.  xL-lxvL,  where,  on  his 
showing,  Abraham  first  appears.  The  passive  in  Ezekiel 
(chap.  zxxiiL  24)  reads :  ''  Abraham  was  one,  and  he  inherited 
the  land."  Even  on  the  meagre  footing  of  these  passages, 
it  might  be  urged,  we  would  not  be  without  important 
witnesses  to  the  singular  place  occupied  by  Abraham  in  the 
Israelitish  tradition. 

But  are  the  facts  as  stated?  If  we  take  the  Hebrew 
text  as  it  stands,  they  certainly  are  not  We  go  back  to 
Jeremiah,  and  there  read,  chap.  xxxiiL  26 :  "  I  will  take  of  his 
seed  to  be  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob."  We  go  back  a  stage  further,  to  the  earlier  Isaiah, 
and  there  read,  chap.  xxix.  22:  "Jehovah  who  redeemed 
Abraham."  We  turn  to  IsEiiah's  contemporary,  Micah,  and 
read,  chap.  viL  20  :  "  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob, 
and  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  Thou  hast  sworn  to  our 
fathers  from  the  days  of  old."  Here,  then,  are  passages 
which  directly  contradict  the  categorical  assertions  of  the 
critics :  how  are  they  dealt  with  ?  In  the  simplest  possible 
&shion,  by  denying  that  they  should  be  there.  Thus,  to  his 
statement  that  no  prophet  prior  to  Ezekiel  alludes  to 
Abraham,  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  calmly  appends  the  foot- 
note :  "  !nie  present  text  shows  two  passages,  Micah  vii  20 
and  Jer.  xxxiiL  26,  but  both  are  confessedly  (?)  late  additions 
to  the  prophetic  text."  •    Wellhausen  is  equally  summary : 

>  O.T.  H%9t,  p.  49  ;  cf.  p.  88.  •  JKrf.  qf  Jarad,  p.  810. 

*  As  aboye.  The  whole  passage  Jer.  zxziii.  14-26  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX,  which  otherwise  takes  extensive  liberties  with  the  text.  But  no  good 
ground  exists  for  its  rejection  from  the  Hebrew  text.  Graf  defends  it,  and 
£wald  says:  ''Nothing  is  so  perverse  and  groundless  ss  to  find  in  this 
pMMge,  or  generally,  in  chaps,  xxx.-xxxiii.,  additions  by  a  later  prophet.'* — 
2>M  mphttetit  ii.  p.  268.  The  remaining  passages  are  in  the  LXA  as  well 
M  in  the  Hebrew. 
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''Micah  vii  20,"  he  says,  "belongs  to  the  exile,  and  the 
words  'who  redeemed  Abraham'  in  Isa.  xxix.  22  are  not 
genuine:  they  have  no  possible  position  in  the  sentence/' 
To  which  it  may  be  as  summarily  replied,  that  there  is  no 
oonvindng  reason  for  changing  any  of  the  passages, — if 
reason  at  all,  except  in  the  critic's  own  caprice.  Even 
Kuenen,  in  his  Religion  of  Israel,  accepts  as  genuine  the 
passages  to  which  Wellhausen  takes  exception.^  Gunkel, 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  radical  of  critics,  enters  a  much- 
needed  protest  against  the  whole  system  of  procedure.  "  The 
author,"  he  says, "  at  this  point  cannot  conceal  his  conviction 
that  the  reigning  school  of  literary  criticism  is  all  too  zealous 
to  explain  as  not  genuine  the  passages  which  do  not  exactly 
fit  in  with  its  construction  of  the  history,  or  which  are  hard 
to  be  understood  by  the  modern  investigator,  and  that  a 
powerful  reaction  must  follow  on  the  period  of  this  criticism."* 
2.  It  is  now  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  if  the 
critics  were  right  in  their  assertion  that  there  are  no  express 
allusions  to  Abraham  in  the  prophets  prior  to  the  exile,  tvo 
such  dire  remits  would  follow  for  the  historicity  of  the 
patriarchs  as  the  authorities  we  have  quoted  imagine. 
Direct  allusions  in  the  prophets  are,  after  all,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  evidence,  and  hardly  affect  the  force  of  the  argument 
from  the  national  recollection  of  Israel.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  where  allusions  to  Abraham  do 
occur,  it  is  always  as  to  a  person  well  known,  and  enshrined 
in  the  highest  honour  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  It  is 
no  stranger  that  is  being  introduced  to  them.  Israel  is 
"  the  seed  of  Abraham  My  fi-iend."  •  They  are  exhorted  to 
look  to  Abraham  their  father,  and  to  Sarah  that  bare  them, 
and  are  reminded  for  their  encouragement,  how,  when  he 
was  but  one,  God  called  him,  and  blessed  him,  and  increased 
him.*  He  was  one,  and  he  inherited  the  land.*  It  is 
declared  that  God  will  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the 
mercy  to  Abraham,  which  He  had  sworn  to  their  fathers 
from  the  days  of  old.*    But  further,  these  patriarchs  appear 

^  Bel,  of  Israel,  i.  p.  101.  Another  historical  passage  in  Micah,  chap.  vi. 
8,  4,  declaj^  by  some  to  he  late,  is  also  accepted  by  Kuenen  in  this  work 
(p.  113). 

'  Oenesiif  p.  118.  Qunkers  own  methods,  as  will  be  seen  after,  an 
suffioiently  arbitrary. 

•  Isa.  xlL  8  ;  cf.  Ixiii.  18.  *  Isa.  li.  1,  2. 

'  Siek.  xxziiL  24.  *  Mic.  rii.  20. 
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as  figures  in  a  connected  history,  and  whatever  in  the 
prophets  implies  acquaintance  with  part  of  that  history  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  implying  knowledge  of  the  rest,  at 
least  in  its  main  features.  The  admitted  allusions  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  for  instance,  and  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,^  inferentially  imply  some  knowledge  of  Abraham  as 
welL 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole.  Nothing  is  surer  in 
criticism,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  than  that,  by  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Hosea — t.e.,  long  before  the  time  of  the 
exile — written  histories  of  the  patriarchal  period  existed, 
and  were  in  circulation,  embodying  the  current  tradition  of 
the  nation,^  in  which  Abraham  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 
"  When  stories  were  told  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  and  Lot  and 
Esau,"  says  Wellhausen  himself,  speaking  of  a  time  when, 
as  he  thinks,  the  stories  only  circulated  orally,  "  everyone 
knew  at  once  who  these  personages  were,  and  how  they  were 
related  to  Israel,  and  to  one  another."*  Is  it  credible 
that  the  same  should  not  be  true  of  Abraham?  What 
stories  of  Isaac,  or  Ishmael,  or  Lot,  could  be  in  currency  in 
the  days  of  the  monarchy,  which  did  not  imply  a  knowledge 
of  that  patriarch  ?  Or  what  stories  could  be  told  of  Joseph 
which  did  not  bring  in  Jacob,  and  Judah,  and  Beuben,  and 
Benjamin,  and  the  patriarchs  generally  ?  ^  Then  what  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ? — a  prophetic  book,  on  the  theory  of 
the  critics,  yet  based  upon,  and  saturated  with  allusions  to, 
this  whole  earlier  history,  including  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
and  promises.^  Is  not  this  book  before  Ezekiel,  or  Isa. 
xL-lxvL,  as  the  critics  date  the  latter  ?  What,  in  view  of 
such  facts,  becomes  of  Professor  H.  P.  Smith's  "  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated"  in  relation  to  the  historicity  of  the 

>  S,g,t  Amo8  vii.  9,  Id  (Isaac) ;  ^os.  xii.  3-5,  12. 

*  Profesaor  W.  R.  Smith  says  that  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  ''is  stQl 
recorded  to  us  as  it  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  .  .  We  stiU  read  it 
yeiT  much  as  it  was  read  or  told  in  the  house  of  Joseph  in  the  days  of  Amos 
andHowsa."— iVopAiJto,  pp.  116,  117. 

*  HitlL  pflmul,  p.  888. 

^  Professor  Bennett  says :  "The  story  of  Joseph  may  be  taken  at  the 
aioooant  of  events  which  really  happened  to  a  historical  individual,  Joeeph, 
who  really  existed.  Such  history  might  be  supposed  to  be  accurate  in 
every  detaU  by  those  who  held  the  strictest  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion."— Otnesia^  p.  47.  But  how  much  of  the  remainiDg  history  is  involved 
£q  that  of  Josepn  f  If  he  is  historical,  Jacob,  Judah,  Seuben,  eto.«  are  no 
looser  "personifications." 

*  Dent  L  8,  vi  10,  etc. 
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covering  for  the  ark  and  a  place  of  meeting  with  Jehovah, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  they  will  allow  the  history  to  m. 
Graf  may  be  quoted  here,  though  his  concessions  are  ampler 
than  those  which  Wellhausen  would  be  disposed  to  maka 
"  The  presence  of  the  ark  in  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv.  3  flf.),"  he 
says, "  presupposes  also  that  of  a  tent,  of  however  simple  a 
character,  which  might  serve  as  a  protection  and  lod^^g 
for  the  ark  and  for  the  priests  with  the  sacred  utensils; 
and  it  lies  likewise  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  before  this 
tent^  where  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priests,  and  the  will 
of  Jehovah  inquired  after,  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
host  were  also  held;  hence  the  tent  was  the  ohel  moed 
(tent  of  meeting)."^  But  then,  it  is  contended,  this  is  not 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  reference  is  made 
in  proof  to ''  the  tent "  which,  in  Ex.  xxxiii  7,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  pitched  (RV.  "used  to  pitch")  "afar  off"  without  the 
camp,  and  to  have  called  "  the  tent  of  meeting/'  when  aa 
yet  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  was  not  erected.  Wellhausen 
goes  further,  and  will  have  it  that  the  pre-Solomonic 
tabernacle  was  not  a  single  tent  at  aU,  but  a  succession  of 
changing  tents,  staying  himself  in  this  contention,  of  all 
authorities  in  the  world,  on  the  Chronicler^  whose  words — 
"  have  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabernacle  to 
another" — are  made  to  bear  a  sense  which  that  writer 
assuredly  never  dreamt  of. 

Now  it  is  the  case,  and  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  after 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  before  the  Sinaitic  tabernacle  was 
made,  Moses  is  related  to  have  taken — strictly,  "used  to 
take" — "the  tent,"  and  pitched  it  "without  the  camp, 
afar  off  from  the  camp,"  and  to  have  called  it  "  the  tent 
of  meeting."  The  mention  of  *^the  tent"  comes  in  quite 
abruptly,  and  may  fairly  suggest  that  we  have  here,  as  the 
critics  say,  part  of  an  originally  independent  narrative — the 
same  to  which  also  Num.  xi.  16  ff.,  and  xiL  4  ff.  (cf.  Deut. 
xxzi  14, 15)  belong.    As  it  stands  in  the  context,  however, 

>  GtkkichL  BUcher,  pp.  67-68. 

^Ria.  of  Itraa,  p.  45:  "The  parallel  passage  in  1  Ghron.  xriL  6 
oorractly  interprets  the  sense"  (of.  2  Sam.  vii  6).  How  the  Chronicler 
could  be  supposed  to  say  this,  in  Wellbansen's  sense,  not  only  of  the 
« tent "  (oha),  but  of  the  «  Ubernacle  "  {mxMm),  is  not  ezplainecL  <'  The 
passage  says  no  more,"  remarks  Delitzsch,  "than  that  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  so  that  He  abode  in  it,  sometimes  here  and 
soflietimei  there."— Luthardt^sJ^iitoeAri^  1880,  p.  68. 
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of  Deuteronomy,  alleged  by  critics  to  be  a  work  of 
**  prophets/'  which,  iu  any  case,  came  to  light  in  the  days 
of  Josiah.  This  book,  in  point  of  form,  is  a  repromulgation 
by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab  of  the  commandments, 
statutes,  and  judgments  received  by  him  thirty-eight  years 
before  from  Qod  in  Horeb,  amd  by  him  then  communicated  to 
the  peopla  In  it,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  Moses  appears 
pre-eminently  as  the  lawgiver.  But  the  book  itself,  it  is 
now  weU  recognised,  presupposes  the  older  code  of  laws 
in  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant"  of  Ex,  xx.-xxiii.  More- 
over,  not  only  are  the  laws  Mosaic,  but  both  the  "  Book  of 
the  Covenant,"  and  the  "  law  "  of  Deuteronomy,  are  declared 
to  have  been  written  by  Mosea^  What  then  does  the  writer 
of  the  above-quoted  passage  mean  by  saying  that  "for  the 
pre-exilian  seers  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  'law' 
recorded  in  precise  and  definite  form  "  ?  *  Was  Deuteronomy 
not  a  law-book  ?  The  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
and  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  may  be  disputed ;  but 
can  it  be  denied  that  "  tradition "  at  any  rate  had  by  that 
time  come  to  regard  Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  and  in  the  fullest 
and  most  "definite"  way  ascribed  the  laws  of  the  nation 
to  him,  or  to  Gkxl  through  him?  There  is  the  further 
argument  from  the  JE  histories.  Already  in  these  histories, 
wMch  antecede  the  time  of  written  prophecy,  and  extend, 
in  the  view  of  the  critics,  to  the  conquest,  there  is 
embodied  the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus,  of  the  lawgiving 
at  Sinai,  of  the  covenant,  of  the  events  of  the  wUdemess, 
of  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  How  then  could  any  Israelite 
or  prophet  of  that  or  any  subsequent  time  possibly  be 
ignorant  of  the  rSle  of  Moses  as  a  law^ver  ?  How  could 
the  writer  of  Isa.  Ixiii.  11  be  ignorant  of  it  ?  It  is  amazing 
that  the  critics  do  not  see  more  clearly  the  force  of  their 
own  admissions  in  these  matters.  If  Deuteronomy  was 
promulgated  in  the  reign  of  Josiah;  if  the  JE  histories 
existed  a  century  and  a  half  earUer;  it  is  a  strange  in- 
consequence to  talk  of  the  paucity  of  references  in  the 
prophets  before  Malachi  as  showing  that  Moses  was  not 

1  Ez.  xziT.  4  ;  Dent  xzzi.  24.     See  below,  Chap.  Till.  pp.  362  ff. 

•  As  aboye.  Eautzsch  says  :  "Over  a^inst  this  [scanty  mention]  mnst 
be  Mt  the  fact  that,  thronghont  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  Tarions  legisla- 
tions ...  are  said  to  have  been  introduced,  and  in  part  even  wntten 
down  by  him."—''  Rel.  of  Israel,"  Did.  p.  626. 
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connected  in  the  IsraelitiBh  mind  with  the  work  of 
legiidation.^ 

The  basis  of  the  argument  is  greatly  strengthened,  if, 
from  the  references  to  legislation,  we  extend  our  view  to 
the  related  history.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
the  history  goes  in  a  piece.  The  people  who  knew  of  the 
Exodus,  of  the  Bed  Sea  deliverance,  and  of  the  wilderness 
journeyings,  knew  also  of  Sinai,  of  the  covenant  of  their 
nation  with  God,  and  of  the  commandments  and  laws  on 
which  the  covenant  was  based.  It  seems  futile  to  contend, 
with  Professor  W.  R  Smith,  that  "  the  early  history  and  the 
prophets  do  not  use  the  Sinaitic  legislation  as  the  basis  of 
their  conception  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  but 
habitually  go  back  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  from 
it  pass  directly  to  the  wilderness  wanderings  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan."'  The  Levitical  legislation,  if  that 
is  meant,  the  history  and  prophets  do  not  use, — no  part  of 
Scripture  uses  the  Levitical  law  as  the  basis  of  God's 
relation  to  Israel, — but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  can 
imagine  that  either  prophets  or  people  could  be  familiar 
with  the  Exodus  and  the  wilderness  wanderings,  and  leave 
out  of  view,  or  be  indiflFerent  to,  that  which  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  history, — the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  the  nation  through  Moses;  when,  as  Jeremiah 
says,  He  "  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the 
iron  furnace,  saying.  Obey  My  voice,  and  do  them  [the  words 
of  the  covenant],  according  to  all  which  I  command  you";* 
or  when,  as  Hosea  expresses  it.  He  espoused  the  nation  to 
Himself  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  days  of  its  youth^  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  prophets  (even  Jeremiah)  were 
Ignorant  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  law  of  Horeb  in 
fieuteronomy? 

2.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  great  fact  in  which  the 

consciousness  of  Israel  ever  rooted  itself,  as  that  which  first 

gave  the  nation  its  freedom,  and  made  it  a  nation,  was  the 

Exodus,  with  which  is  constantly  associated  the  deliverance 

at  the  Red  Sea.     It  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  that  we 

have  only  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  such  an  event  as  the 

^  The  position  of  Moses  as  legislator  is  farther  disoossed  in  Chap.  VI. 
OL  np.  161  ff. 

^FropheU,  p.  111.  »  Jer.  xi.  4. 

^  Hos.  ii  15  ;  of.  viiL  1.    The  passages  are  amon^  those  cited  by  Pro- 
ber Smith  himself.    See  Kote  B  on  the  Corenant  with  Israel 
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Exodus  to  see  that,  if  it  really  happened,  it  could  never 
again  be  forgotten  bj  the  people  whose  redemption  it  was. 
Some  things  in  a  nation's  history  may  be  forgotten;  of 
others  the  memory  is  indelible.  Could  the  English  people 
ever  forget  the  Normans  and  the  Conquest;  tne  Scottish, 
Bannockbum  or  Flodden,  or  the  events  of  their  Beforma- 
tion;  Americans,  Bunker's  Hill  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ?  Yet  these  are  small  matters  compared 
with  what  the  Exodus,  and  the  events  which  followed  it, 
were  to  the  Israelites.  When  we  turn,  accordingly,  to  the 
poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  in  their  fortunes,  the 
memory  of  the  Exodus,  with  its  attendant  circumstances, 
never  was  obliterated,  but  remained  fresh  and  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  long  as  their  national  life  lasted. 
In  song,  and  psalm,  and  prophecy,  the  echoes  of  this 
wonderful  deliverance  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Bed  Sea  ring 
down  their  history  till  its  close.^  The  same  difiBculty  meets 
us  here,  indeed,  as  before,  that  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  witnesses  till  they  have 
been  critically  adjusted,  and,  in  the  multitude  of  editors 
and  redactors  among  whom  their  contents  are  parcelled  out, 
it  is  never  hard  to  find  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  incon- 
venient testimony.  Apart,  however,  from  the  direct  narra- 
tives, which,  in  their  freshness,  force,  and  dramatic  power, 
speak  so  unmistakably  to  the  liveliness  of  the  impression 
under  which  they  were  composed,  the  literature  en  Hoc  is  a 
witness  to  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  essential  facts.  An 
old  monument  is  the  Song  of  Miriam  at  the  Bed  Sea,  in 
Ex.  XV.,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  are  no  good  grounds 
for  disputing.'  Joshua  and  Samuel  go  back  on  these  facts 
in  rehearsing  the  great  deeds  of  God  for  their  nation.' 

^  Cf.  Ex.  XT. ;  Josh.  zzir.  4-7 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  6  ff. ;  1  Kings  yiii.  16, 
61-58 ;  Pbs.  xliv.  1,  Ixxvii.  12-20,  Ixxviii.,  etc. ;  Amos  ii  9,  10  ;  Hos. 
XL  1 ;  xii.  18  ;  Isa.  li  9,  10  ;  Jer.  ii  6,  etc  ;  Dent.  iv.  84 ;  xtL  8,  6,  12  ; 
xxvi.  5,  etc. 

*  Dr.  Driver  says :  "  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  Song  is  Mosaic,  and 
the  modification  or  expansion  is  limited  to  the  closin^^  verses  ;  for  the 
^neral  style  is  antique,  and  the  triamphant  tone  which  pervades  it  is 
just  snoh  as  might  naturally  have  been  inspired  by  the  event  which  it 
celebrates." — Introd.  p.  30. 

'  References  as  above.  Josh.  xxir.  is  usually  ascribed  by  the  critics  to 
E,  with  later  touches.  1  Sam.  xii.  6  ff.  is  attributed  by  Eautzsch  to  his 
Saul-Source  in  the  tenth  or  ninth  centoxy  B.a    H.  P.  ranith,  on  the  other 
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Solomon  dwells  on  them  in  his  speech  and  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.^  They  appear  as  the  motive  to 
obedience  in  the  Decalogue,'  in  the  discourses  and  legislation 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  in  the  Levitical  Code 
known  to  critics  as  the  "Law  of  Holiness/' '  assigned  by 
very  many  to  an  early  date.  Amos,  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  other  prophets  appeal  to  them ;  and  they  inspire  many 
of  the  psalms.  These  recollections  of  the  nation  we  can 
fully  trust.  "  No  nation,"  as  Professor  Kautzsch  says, "  ever 
gratuitously  invented  the  report  that  it  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  enslaved  by  another;  none  ever  forgot  the  days  of 
its  deliverance.  And  so  through  all  the  centuries  there 
survived  in  Israel  the  inextinguishable  recollection  that  it 
was  once  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage,  by 
Jahweh,  the  God  of  its  fathers,  with  a  strong  hana  and 
outstretched  arm ;  that  specially  at  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  it  experienced  the  mighty  protection  of  its  God."* 
This  knowledge  dwells,  not  as  a  vague  reminiscence,  but  as 
a  strong,  definite,  historical  assurance,  in  the  hesurt  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  as  inconceivable  that  Israel  should  be 
mistaken  about  it,  as  that  a  grown  man  should  forget  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood,  or  episodes  of  his  early  life  that 
burned  themselves  into  his  very  souL 

The  confidence  which  the  dramatic  vividness  and  tone 
of  reality  in  the  Mosaic  history  beget  in  us  is  not  dissipated 
by  the  often  far-fetched  criticism  to  which  its  details  are 
subjected  by  writers  like  Colenso,  in  search  of  arithmetical 
and  other  "contradictions"  and  "impossibilities."  This 
criticism  will  come  before  us  for  consideration  after;*  mean- 
while it  would  be  well  if  those  who  urge  these  objections  to  the 

hand,  holds  it  to  he  exilian.  Driver,  following  Budde,  ranks  it  as  pre- 
Deateronomio,  etc    See  below,  p.  886. 

^  Kantzsch  says  that  "  in  his  speech  dedicatory  of  the  temple,  1  Kings 
viii  12  ff.,  we  have  an  anthentic  monument  of  the  time  of  Solomon."  He 
apparentlY  attributes,  however,  vers.  14-48  to  the  ''Douteronomist" 
{Ul  qf  O.T.,  pp.  12,  241).  The  LXX  derives  vers.  12,  18  from  "the 
bookoftheSong.^' 

*  Ex.  xz.  2  ;  Dent  ▼.  6,  15. 

*  Lev.  xiz.  86 ;  xxii  88  ;  xxiii  48 ;  xxv.  55,  eta  On  this  Code  see 
below,  pp.  808  ff. 

^LU.  ^  ar.,  p.  9  ;  of.  his  "  Rel.  of  Israel,"  Did,  p.  681.  It  is  the 
more  onacoonntable  that,  acknowledging  the  essential  facts,  Kautzsch 
should  sit  so  loosely  to  the  history  as  given.  He  rejects,  e.g,,  the  upbringing 
of  Moeee  at  the  oourt  of  Pharaoh. 

*Sae  below,  Ohap.  X.  pp.  862iL 
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truth  of  the  history  would  reflect  a  little  on  the  difficulties 
which,  on  the  other  side,  attach  to  their  own  too  hasty 
rejection  of  it.  After  all,  these  things  which  the  Mosaic 
books  record  were  not,  any  more  than  the  events  in  Christ's 
life,  to  which  Paul  appealed  before  Agrippa,  "done  in  a 
comer."  ^  They  were  public  events,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term.  Does  it  involve  no  strain  on  belief  to  say  that  an 
event  so  extraordinary  as,  in  any  case,  the  Exodus  of  Israel 
from  I^ypt  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,*  happened  in 
the  full  light  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  civilisations  of  the 
time,  and  yet  that  the  people  who  came  out,  with  a  leader 
like  Moses  at  their  head,  did  not  know,  or  could  not  re- 
member, or  could  ever  possibly  forget,  how  it  happened? 
The  Israelites  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  believe 
they  did  not  know.  They  had  but  one  story  to  give  of  it 
all  down  their  history — the  same  story  which,  in  circum- 
stantial detail,  is  embodied  in  these  old  books.  If  this  is 
not  how  the  Israelites  got  out  of  Egypt,  will  the  critic,  in 
turn,  furnish  us  with  some  plausible  explanation  of  how 
they  did  get  out  ?  It  is  here  as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
origins  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  to  discredit  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts;  the  critic  must  be  prepared  to 
show  how,  if  these  are  rejected,  Christianity  did  originate. 
So,  in  the  case  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  not  enough  to  di»[^redit 
the  one  history  we  have  of  that  event;  the  critic  has  to 
show  how,  if  the  whole  history  was  different  from  that 
which  we  possess,  it  came  about  that  no  echo  of  it  was 
preserved  in  Israel,  and  that  this  lifelike,  vivid,  detailed 
narration  came  to  take  its  place.  It  is  admitted,  with  few 
extreme  exceptions,  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  once  in 
Egypt;  that  they  were  in  bitter  bondage;  that  Egypt  at 
the  time  was  ruled  over  by  one  or  other  of  its  powerful 
monarchs ;  that  they  came  out,  not  by  war,  but  peaceably ; 
that  they  were  at  least  tolerably  numerous,  with  women, 
children,  and  cattle;  that  they  found  their  way,  under 
pursuit, — ^so  Wellhausen  allows, — across  the  Bed  Sea.  Is 
it  unfair  to  ask — ^How  did  they  make  their  way  out? 
Theories  of  course  there  are:  ingenuity,  when  freed  from 

>  Acts  zzTi  26. 

*  Cf.  Wellhausen,  ffist,  of  Israel,  pp.  482-83  :  '*Hi8  design  wm  aided 
in  s  wholly  unlooked-for  way,  by  a  marvelloos  occorrence,  quite  beyond  hii 
oontrol,  tnd  which  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 


J^ 
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the  necessity  of  respecting  facts,  is  equal  to  anything.  But 
have  they  warrant,  or  even  verisimilitude  ?  ^  It  is  easy  to 
pen  sentences  about  an  "  escape  "  of  nomadic  tribes  on  the 
border,  in  whom  the  despotic  policy  of  the  Pharaoh  had 
awakened  '*  the  innate  love  of  freedom  " ;  *  or  to  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  there  was  a  slipping  away  of  the  tribes  one 
by  one;'  but  such  speculations,  alongside  of  which  the 
i^ptian  story  of  a&  expulsion  of  lepers  is  respectable, 
conflict  with  tradition,  and  break  on  the  hard  facts  of  the 
•situation.  For  the  Israelites  were  no  loose  conglomeration 
of  tribes  on  the  border.*  According  to  every  testimony, 
they  occupied  a  wide  territory,  dwelt  in  houses,  were  the 
victims  of  a  systematic  oppression,^  were  engaged  in  forced 
labour,  were  broken-spirited,  under  strict  surveillance  of 
tyrannical  overseers,  etc.  How,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
furtive  escape  possible  ?  Where  is  there  analogy  for  such  a 
horde  of  "  runaway  slaves  "  finding  their  way  out  of  bondage, 
and  defying  the  power  of  a  mighty  king  to  bring  them  back  ? 
It  is  a  simple  method  to  reject  history  as  we  have  it,  and 
evolve  hypotheses,  but  the  process  is  not  always  as  satis- 
factory as  it  is  simpla  There  is  need  in  this  case  for  the 
"  strong  hand  "  and  "  stretched-out  arm." 

V.  Internal  Character  of  Narratives  a  Guarantee 
FOR  Historicity 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  the  irUemai  character 
of  the  narratives,  and  to  the  bearings  of  this  on  their 
credibility. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  yet  it  is  the  case,  that  internal 
evidence  of  truthfulness  is  sometimes  such  as  to  outweigh 
in  value  even  external  evidence,  and  to  support  confidence 
in  a  narrative  where  external  evidence  is  lacking  or  dis- 
puted. Had  we,  for  instance,  no  external  evidence  for  the 
Gospels, — did  they  come  to  us  for  the  first  time  from 

^  See  Note  C  on  Theories  of  the  Exodus. 

'  Thus  Euenen ;  of.  Colenso,  Pent,  Pt  vi.  p.  600. 

'  This  theory  is  thought  to  And  support  in  indications  of  the  presence  of 
the  tribes  of  Asher  (W.  Max  Mttller ;  cf.  Hommel,  Heb,  Trad.  p.  228)  and 
Judah  (Jastrow)  in  Palestine  prior  to  the  Exodus.  The  facts  probabhr 
really  poiut  to  an  earlier  date  for  the  Exodus.    Cf.  below.  Chap.  XL  pp.  422  ff. 

*  Cf.  above,  p.  79. 

*  Note  the  reoorrenoe  of  "  house  of  bondage  "  in  histoiy,  Uw,  prophecy. 
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unknown  hands, — it  might  still  be  possible  to  argue  that 
the  holy  and  gracious  Personage  portrayed  in  them  was  no 
invention,  but  a  drawing  from  a  divine  Original  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  contended  that  there  are  internal  marks 
which  support  our  confidence  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
histories,  apart  from  all  reasoning  as  to  the  age  of  documents, 
or  mode  of  transmission  of  the  traditions.  Something  has 
already  been  said  of  the  teleological  character  of  the  narra- 
tives ;  the  argument  may,  however,  now  be  widened  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  other  features,  hardly  less  remarkable.  We 
draw  our  illustrations  chiefly  from  the  patriarchal  age. 

1.  A  first  question  relates  to  the  general  credtbUity  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives.  Discuss^n  of  alleged  historical 
and  chronological  *'  contradictions "  can  stand  over ;  but 
what  of  the  credibility  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole  ?  Here 
we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  well-weighed  judgment 
of  a  moderate  critic  like  Dr.  Driver.  "The  patriarchal 
narratives,"  Dr.  Driver  says,  "  are  marked  by  great  sobriety 
of  statement  and  representation.  There  are  no  incredible 
marvels,  no  fantastic  extravagances,  no  surprising  miracles ; 
the  miraculous  hardly  extends  beyond  manifestations  and 
communications  of  the  Deity  to  the  earlier  patriarchs,  and 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  there  are  not  even  these :  ^  the  events 
of  his  life  move  on  by  the  orderly  sequence  of  natural  cause 
and  effect  There  is  also  a  great  moderation  in  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  the  patriarchs."  He  goes  on  to  ask: 
"Do  the  patriarchal  narratives  contain  intrinsic  historical 
improbabilities?  Or,  in  other  words,  is  there  anything 
intrinsically  improbable  in  the  lives  of  the  several  patriarchs, 
and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  severally  pass?" 
And  he  answers :  "  Though  particular  details  in  them  may 
be  improbable  (e,g,,  (Jen.  xix.  31fiF.  [?]),*  and  though  the 
representations  may  in  parts  be  coloured  by  the  religious 
and  other  associations  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  biographies  of  the  first 
three  patriarchs,  as  told  in  JE,  are,  speaking  generally, 
historically  improbable :  the  movements  and  personal  lives 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are,  taken  on  the  whole, 
credible."  » 

^  Cf.  Professor  Bennett  on  Joseph,  sbore,  p.  97. 

*  See  below,  p.  116. 

*  Oenuii,  pp.  zlv,  zlvi    Exception  is  taken  by  Dr.  Driyer,  liow«ff«;  to 
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critical  positdon  on  this  head,  briefly,  is,  that,  while  in 
Dent  xiL — ^placed  in  or  near  the  age  of  Josiah — we  haye 
the  law  of  a  central  sanctuary  at  which  alone  sacrifices  are 
lawful,  in  the  earlier  history  we  have  not  only  no  trace  of 
this  idea  of  a  central  sanctuary,  in  which  all  lawful  worship 
is  concentrated,  but,  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  worship 
that  prevailed,  convincing  proof  that  such  a  law  was  neither 
observed  nor  known.  The  older  law  in  Ex.  zz.  24^  on 
which  the  people  acted  in  that  earlier  time,  granted,  it  is 
all^^ed,  unrestricted  liberty  of  worship ;  as  Professor  W.  B. 
Smith  interprets  it — ^"Jehovah  promises  to  meet  with  His 
people  and  bless  them  at  the  altars  of  earth  or  unhewn 
stone  which  stood  in  all  comers  of  the  land,  on  every  spot 
where  Jehovah  has  set  a  memorial  of  His  name."^  The 
idea  of  the  central  sanctuary  was,  it  is  contended,  the  out- 
come of  the  great  prophetic  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  in  the  suppression  of  the  hamoth,  or 
''faieh  places,''  till  then  r^arded  as  lawful  The  relation 
of  me  Deuteoronomic  to  the  Priestly  Code — assumed  to  be 
still  later — on  this  subject  is  thus  expressed  by  Wellhausen : 
''In  that  book  (Deuteronomy)  the  unity  of  the  cultus  is 
commanded;  in  the  Priestly  Code  it  is  presupposed.  .  .  . 
In  the  one  case  we  have,  so  to  speak,  only  the  idea  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  but  making  no  claim  to 
be  realised  till  a  much  later  date ;  in  the  other,  the  Mosaic 
idea  has  acquired  also  a  Mosaic  embodiment,  with  which  it 
entered  the  world  at  the  very  first"'  The  case,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  these  statements  woidd  imply, 
as  many  critical  writers  are  coming  themselves  to  perceiva* 
Beserving,  as  before,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  purely  critical 
aspects,  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its  historical 
relations. 

The  Priestly  Code  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  at 
this  stage,  for  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that,  if  there  was  a 
sacrificial  system  in  the  wilderness  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
system  centralised  in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  Code  represents. 
The  question  turns  then,  really,  on  the  compatibility  of  the 
law  in  Deuteronomy  with  the  enactment  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  and 

>  PnpheU  qflkraa,  p.  109.  *  HitL  qf  liraU,  pp.  86,  87. 

*  This  point  is  emphasised  in  sn  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Friet, 
deUvered  to  a  Scientific  CongresB  at  Stockholm  in  1897,  entitled  Modems 
VortUllungen  der  Oeaehiehte  IsrasU  (Modem  Bepreeentationi  of  the  History 
of  Intel}.    See  below,  pp.  176,  278. 
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of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  we  may  note  the  unity  of  the 
picture  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  various  80urce&  There  are, 
we  are  assured,  three  main  strands  of  narrative,  at  least,  in 
Genesis, — ^in  the  case  of  Abraham  there  are  faur^  for  G^n. 
xiv.  is  allowed  to  be  a  source  bj  itself, — jet  it  is  the  same 
personages,  the  same  environment,  the  same  doings,  the 
same  icUosyncrasies,  essentially,  which  we  have  in  each. 
"There  is,"  as  Wellhausen  himself  declares,  ''no  primitive 
legend  so  well-knit  as  the  Biblical  one."  ^  Nor  is  this  simply 
a  matter  of  artificial  arrangement.  **  This  connection,"  he 
sajs,  ''is  common  in  its  main  features  to  all  the  sources 
alTke.  The  Priestly  Code  runs,  as  to  its  historical  thread, 
quite  parallel  to  the  Jehovist  history."*  Again:  "In  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  narrative 
are  the  same  in  Q  [  =  F]  and  in  JE.  We  find  in  both, 
Abraham's  immigration  into  Canaan  with  Sarah  and  Lot, 
his  separation  from  Lot,  the  birth  of  Ishmael  by  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  God  for  the  promise  of  Isaac,  Isaac's 
birth,  the  death  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Bebekah,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob's  journey  to 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  foundation  of  his  family  there,  his 
return,  Esau,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Jacob's 
blessing  on  Joseph  and  his  sons,  his  death  and  burial"  * 

Closer  observation  discovers  that  the  case  for  unity  is 
even  stronger  than  Wellhausen  represents  it.  The  sources 
specified  not  only  presuppose  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  history,  but  are  so  interwoven  as  to  constitute  a 
compact  single  narrative  of  which  the  several  parts  imply, 
and  depend  on,  each  other.  E.g.,  the  change  of  the  names 
of  Abram  and  Sarai  in  Gen.  xviL  into  Abraham  and  Sarah 
governs  the  rest  of  the  story ,^  and  there  are  continual 
similar  interlacings.  Wellhausen,  in  fact,  overstates  the 
matter  when  he  says  that  all  the  above  details  are  found 
in  each  of  the  three  sources.  It  is  not  the  case,  e^.,  that 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  or  the  death  of  Abraham,  is  mentioned 
in  JE^    The  separation  of  sources  only  makes  the  problem 

^  EiH.  0/ Israel,  p,  296. 

*  Ibid.    By  "  Jehoyist "  Wellhausen  means  the  combined  J  and  E. 
» Ibid.  p.  818. 

*  This  is  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  a  redactor.     See  below,  p.  320. 

*  Wellhausen  points  ont  (Compos,  d.  Hex.  pp.  27,  28)  that  Abraham 
disappears  Irom  view  in  Gen.  zzir.,  and  (qnite  arbitrarily)  ooinectores  that 
origmally  rer.  67,  *' Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother^i  death,"  may 
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harder ;  for  the  unity  which  exists  in  the  book  as  it  is 
disappears  when  its  parts  are  sundered.  Abundant  illustra- 
tion is  given  in  later  chapters,^  and  only  an  example  or  two 
need  be  cited  here.  Thus,  Haran  is  assumed  in  JE  as  the 
place  where  Abraham  received  his  call,*  but,  with  the 
elimination  of  Gen.  xL  31,  xii.  46,  5,  assigned  to  F,  the 
reference  to  Haran  in  the  story  of  Abraham's  migrations 
disappears.  So  no  explanation  is  given  in  J  of  "  the  land  " 
which  Abraham,  chap.  xiL  6,  is  said  to  have  passed  through : 
it  is  F,  in  ver.  5,  who  tells  us  it  was  "  the  land  of  Canaan." 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  death  of  Abraham 
is  not  recorded  in  JK  But,  strangely  enough,  it  is  in 
F  alone,  on  the  current  analysis,  that  an  account  is  found 
of  the  deaths  of  any  of  the  patriarchs.'  In  JE  the  account 
of  Jacob's  funeral  is  actually  given  before  any  allusion  to 
his  decease.*  This  had  preceded  in  F.  Apart,  however, 
from  such  details,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
the  entire  picture  of  the  patriarchs,  aUke  in  their  personal 
characters,  their  attitude  to  Qod,  the  promises  made  to 
them,  and  of  the  persons  connected  with  them  in  the  story, 
as  Sarah,  Lot,  Hagar,  Ishmael,  Esau,  is  identical  throughout, 
and  leaves  essentially  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  in 
all  the  supposed  sources.  Thus,  in  the  F  narrative  of 
Abraham's  dealings  with  the  sons  of  Heth  in  Glen,  xxiii., 
he  appears  as  "  a  mighty  prince  "  (ver.  6) ;  with  this  agrees 
the  picture  of  him  in  chap,  xiv — a  separate  source — as 
the  possessor  of  318  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own 
house. 

3.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  ths  figurt  of  Abraham 
might  almost  be  adduced  as  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
historicity  of  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  embodied.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  in  our  familiarity  with  the  story,  rightly  to 
estimate  the  nobility  and  grandeur  of  the  personality  that 
here  presents  itself.  To  speak  of  Abraham's  faith  is  to 
touch  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  point  in  his  great- 
ness; yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  faith  is  only 
the  highest  expression  of  a  largeness  of  soul  which  manifests 

haTe  read,  "after  hia  father*!  death."  Addis  actually  adopts  this  oon- 
jeotare  into  his  t^d  \ 


»  Ct  Chaps.  VII.,  X. 
■  Oen.  XXIV.  4,  7,  1 


10 ;  of.  xxvii.  48. 
*  Oen.  xxY.  7-10 ;  xxxr.  28,  29 ;  xlix.  28-33 ;  1.  12,  18. 
«  Gen.  L  16. 
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itself  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  character.  As  instances  of 
this  ma^animity,  with  which  is  joined  a  rare  meekness, 
peaceabfoness,  and  unselfishness,  together  with  a  never- 
failing  courtesy  and  politeness,  we  need  only  refer  to  his 
dealings  with  Lot  about  the  choice  of  a  settlement,^  his 
relations  with  the  king  of  Sodom  and  with  Melchizedek,' 
and  his  negotiations  with  the  sons  of  Heth  about  a  burying- 
place  for  his  dead.*  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  his 
character.  Wellhausen  was  never  further  astray  than  when 
he  spoke  of  this  patriarch  as  unmanly.  With  his  gentleness 
and  reasonableness  of  disposition  were  united,  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  showed,  the  most  conspicuous  courage  and  decision. 
Abraham  was  no  mere  wealthy  sheikh;  no  mere  stay-at- 
home  watcher  by  the  sheepfolds.  His  was  a  strong  as  well 
as  a  meek  nature.  Sarah,  his  wife,  though  in  many  respects 
a  noble  woman,  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  is  a  far  inferior 
character.  She  moves  throughout  on  a  lower  level  Stead- 
fast and  loyal  in  her  affection  to  her  lord,  and  moved  by  a 
true  religious  feeling,  she  has  not  Abraham's  strength  of 
taith,  tends  to  be  haughty,  imperious,  and  impatient,  can 
brook  no  rival,  is  stung  by  Hagar's  conduct,  though  she 
was  herself  to  blame  for  putting  the  girl  in  her  false  posi- 
tion, complained  petulantly  to  Abraham,  treated  her  maid 
with  intolerable  harshness,  and  finally  would  be  content 
witii  nothing  but  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
from  the  household.  In  comparison  with  her,  the  strong, 
patient,  much-enduring  Abraham  appears  greater  than 
ever. 

Yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  picture  Abraham  as  faultless. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  whose  faith 
was  tmiformly  so  strong  should  so  far  yield  to  fear  as  twice, 
according  to  the  history,  to  stoop  to  falsehood  or  evasion  to 
conceal  his  true  relation  to  his  wife.  It  was  not  a  casual 
lapse,  but  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy,  that 
Abraham  should  pass  off  Sarah  as  his  sister,  when  travelling 
in  dangerous  parts.^  One  can  only  say  of  it,  that,  by 
whatever  excuses  Abraham  may  have  sought  to  justify  his 
behaviour  to  himself,  it  was  a  course  of  conduct  unworthy  of 
h\m^  indefensible  even  with  such  moral  knowledge  as  he 
inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  certain  to 


>  Gkn.  xiiL  ■  Gen.  xiv.  »  Gen.  xxiii. 

«  G«n.  XX.  18.    On  this  incident,  see  below,  Chap.  YII.  pp.  iiZ7tL 
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involve  him,   as  it   actually  did,  in    much    danger    fiuid 
imhappine8& 

The  highest  point  of  view,  however,  in  which  to  consider 
Abraham  in  these  narratives  is  in  his  connection  with  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  revelation.  Alike  on  the  divine  and 
the  human  sides,  we  are  here  in  presence  of  transactions 
unsurpassed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  call  of  Abraham — the  covenant  made  with  him 
— ^is  the  b^inning  of  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of 
mankind.^  The  faith  with  which  Abraham  responded  to 
that  call,  and,  in  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  the 
divine  word,  left  home  and  kindred  to  go  to  a  land  which 
yet  he  knew  not ;  his  patient  waiting,  in  spite  of  apparent 
natural  obstacles,  for  the  fulfibnent  of  the  promise  of  a  son ; 
his  disinterested  and  lofty  intercession  for  Sodom;  above 
all,  the  great  act  of  surrender  of  Isaac  on  the  altar  at 
Moriah,  in  undoubting  confidence,  apparently,  that  God  was 
able  to  give  his  son  back  to  him,  even  if  from  the  dead,* — 
in  general,  his  habitual  enduring  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible, — all  show  the  magnificent  greatness  of  this  man, 
as,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful !  It  is  this 
unique  and  profoundly  significant  character  which  the 
revolutionary  criticism  would  dissipate  into  unsubstantial 
myth  or  legend.  But  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  What 
legend  can  effect  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  Jewish,  Mohammedan, 
and  Persian  sources.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the  Bible 
stands,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  thesa  In  its  simple,  coherent,  elevated 
character,  its  organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  revelation,  its 
freedom  from  the  puerility  and  extravagance  which  mark 
the  products  of  the  myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself 
as  a  serious  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved — possibly  at  an  early 
age  had  been  written  down  * — and  the  essential  contents  of 
which  we  may  safely  trust. 

^  OL  the  fine  remarks  of  Mozley  on  Abraham,  Rulmg  Ideas,  etc. ,  pp. 
21  ff. 

«  Heb.  xi  17-19 ;  cf.  Mozley,  p.  60. 

*  Gf.  Hommel,  AnderU  Hebrew  Tradition,  pp.  277,  296 ;  and  see  below, 
p.  676. 
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VL  FiDBLITY  OF  NaKRATIVBS  TO  PATWAROHAL  CONDITIONS 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  internal  signatores  of  the 
truth  of  the  patriarchal  history  is  undoubtedly  found  in  its 
primitive  character,  and  its  simplicity  of  ideas  and  worship, 
as  compared  with  later  stages  of  revelation. 

1.  This  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  history  moves  in  primitive  conditions,  and  keeps 
true  to  these  throughout.  The  patriarchs  have  a  character 
of  their  own,  and  are  not  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
heroes,  and  prophets,  and  warriors  of  a  later  time.^  They 
live  their  own  free  life  under  the  open  heaven,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  building  their  altars,  and  calling  on  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Their  thoughts,  hopes,  interests,  outlook  into 
the  future,  are  all  relatively  simple.  They  are  untroubled 
by  the  problems  and  mental  conflicts  of  later  times, — the 
problems  met  with  in  Job,  for  instance,  or  in  some  of  the 
psalms, — even  their  temptations,  as  in  the  command  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  are  those  of  a  primitive  age.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  assign  a 
late  date  to  the  narratives  in  Genesis  on  the  ground  of  that 
book  alone.*  Many  critics,  no  doubt,  think  otherwise,  and 
fancy  they  can  see  in  the  narratives  in  question  reflections 
of  Inmost  the  whole  political  history  of  Israel, — the  revolt  of 
Moab,  the  contempt  for  the  wild  Arabs  on  the  south-west 
border,  the  subjection  and  revolt  of  Edom,  the  Syrian  wars,' 
the  prosperity  and  pride  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  etc.^ 
But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  most  of  these  supposed 
mirrorings  of  later  conditions  are  imaginary.  Gunkel 
recently  has  cogently  argued  that  the  narratives  in  Genesis 
— ^"l^;ends"as  he  calls  them — are  far  more  distinguished 
by  contrast  to  the  later  period  than  by  resemblance.    With 

>  CL  Robertson,  JBarly  BdigUm,  p.  126. 

*  "The  Book  of  Genesis,"  says  Kuenen,  "may  here  be  left  <mt  of 
Acoonnt,  since  the  picture  it  contains  of  the  M;e  of  the  patriarchs  j^ves  ns  no 
iineqiiiToeal  indications  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced " — Hiaa, 
n.  43.  "  The  question  of  the  daU9  of  the  sources  of  which  the  Book  of  Qeneiis 
ueomposed,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "cannot  be  properly  answered  from  a  coniidflr- 
»tion  of  this  book  alone,"  eto.— 6'en«m,  p.  xt.    See  below.  Chap.  X.  p.  878. 

*  See  abore,  p.  74. 
^  A  large  collection  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Introdaotion  to  Mr. 

»'s  book  on  The  Ccmpontion  of  Genesis,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
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one  exception,  that  of  the  revolt  of  Edom  (regarded  by  him 
as  a  later  addition),^  he  can  find  no  trace  of  reflection  of 

Eolitioal  events  after  900  B.C.,  and  the  narratives  themselves 
e  takes  to  be  much  older — completed  bj  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  kingdom  of  Saul,  of  the 
conflict  of  Saul  with  David,  of  the  kingdom  in  its  united 
form  under  David  and  Solomon,  of  the  division  and  wars  of 
the  separate  kingdoms,  of  the  frightful  Syrian  wars,  etc. 
As  little,  he  argues,  is  there  any  trace  of  the  later  conflicts 
of  the  prophets  against  image-worship,  Asherahs,  mofgehas 
(pillars),  high  places ;  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs,  on  the 
contrary,  is  na^im  and  free,  and  betrays  no  sense  of  the 
existence  of  these  bitter  contests.*  Gunkel's  own  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  patriarchal  stories  is,  we  grant,  as  imtenable 
as  any  which  he  criticises ;  *  but  he  is  surely  right,  at  any 
rate,  in  his  defence  of  their  relative  antiquity. 

2.  We  observe  next,  in  partial  anticipation  of  subsequent 
discussion,  that  the  religiotts  ideas,  and  forms  of  ivorship,  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  are  those  which  suit  an  early 
stage  of  revelation,  and  would  not  be  in  place  later.  The 
patriarchs  worship  one  God — there  is  no  trace  of  any  other 
in  Genesis* — but  their  worship  is  of  the  simplest  order: 
prayer  and  sacrifice.  There  are  no  temples  or  fixed 
sanctuaries.  The  only  ceremonial  rite  is  circumcision ;  the 
one  suggestion  of  Levitical  prescriptions  is  in  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  and  this  is  found  in  J,^  not  in 
P.  The  form  of  revelation  is  not,  as  in  the  prophetic  age, 
internal,  but  is  predominatingly  objective — ^by  dream,  vision, 
theophaiiy,  or  through  the  Mal'ach,  or  "  Angel  of  Jehovah." 
This  last  mode  of  revelation  is  one  deserving  of  special 
attention.  The  doctrine  of  angels  generally  is  undeveloped 
in  these  earlier  books.  The  critics  note  it  as  a  mark  of  P 
that  he  does  not  introduce  angels;  but  even  in  J  and  E 
angels  are  brought  in  very  sparingly.    In  E  they  are  only 

^  On  Edom,  see  below,  p.  209. 

*  Chnesia,  Introd.  pp.  Izi-lziii  Cf.  Kote  E  on  Oonkel's  Theory  of 
Patriarohal  Histoiy. 

*  It  is  surprising  that  Oonkel  does  not  see  that  his  argoment  is  as  oo^nt 
against  the  taU  torUing  down  of  the  narratives  in  their  present  form  (ninth 
and  eighth  centuries)  as  against  their  camposUion  in  or  near  that  age.  The 
"  mirrorings  "  are  a  chief  reason  for  the  later  dating. 

«  See  below,  p.  124. 

*  In  the  story  of  the  flood,  Cton.  yiL  2,  8  ;  TiiL  20. 
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introduced  twice,  and  then  collectively — ^in  Jacob's  dream  at 
Bethel,^  and  again  at  Mahanaim,  when  **  the  angek  of  Gk)d  " 
— ''God's  host"* — met  him.  J  mentions  ** angels,"*  in 
forms  of  men,  at  the  destruction  of  Sodom.*  The  apparent 
exception  to  this  reticence,  the  appearances  of  the 
"  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  or  **  Angel  of  God,"  is  really  a  striking 
confirmation  of  our  argument.  For  this  form  of  revelation 
is  one  almost  peculiar  to  the  earlier  periods — patziarchal  and 
Mosaic — and  stands  by  itseU.  ''The  Angel  of  Jehovah"  is 
not  an  ordinary  fiuigel,  like  those  in  the  above  passages,  but 
is  a  peculiar  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  creaturely 
sphere,  for  purposes  of  revelation.  Jehovah's  name  is  in 
him;  he  is  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet  again  mysteriously 
identified  with  Him;  in  address  bis  name  is  interchanged 
with  that  of  Jehovah ;  he  is  worshipped  as  Jehovah.^  How 
came  so  remarkable  a  conception  to  be  there  in  this  early 
age,  and  how  came  it  to  be  confined  to  this  age?  It  is 
certainly  no  creation  of  the  prophetic  niind,  and  can  only  be 
explained  as  the  tradition  of  a  well-known  form  of  revela- 
tion of  the  older  time. 

3.  The  idea  of  Ood  Himself  in  these  narratives  is  ap- 
propriate to  that  early  age,  and  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  more  developed  conceptions  of  later  epochs  of 
revelation.  Without  discussing  at  present  the  divine  names 
as  the  basis  of  a  theory  of  documents,'  we  can  at  least  say 
that  the  names  of  God  proper  to  the  patriarchal  history — 
El,  Elohim,  £1  Elyon,  El  Shaddai — are  those  which  re- 
present God  under  the  most  general  forms  of  His  being  and 
manifestation,  and  in  this  respect  stand  in  contrast  with  the 
name  Jehovah,  as,  in  its  fullest  significance,  the  covenant- 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  El,  the  most  generic  of  all,  is 
the  only  name  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  proper 
names  in  Genesis.  It  corresponds  with  the  Babylonian  Uu, 
but  is  not  ordinarily  used  without  some  predicative  designa- 
tion—El  Elyon  (God  Most  High),  £1  01am  (God  Everkst- 

1  Oen.  zzviiL  12.  *  Gen.  zzzii.  1,  2. 

'  Gen.  xiz.  1,  15. 

<CtGen.'xvi.7,ll,18;  xxi.l7ff.;  xxiL  1^  14, 16  ;  xxii  11-18 ;  xlTiiL 
15,  16 ;  Ex.  iii.  2,  6  ;  xiii.  21 ;  xiv.  19,  24  ;  Txiil.  20ff.,  etc  On  the  riewi 
taken  of  these  appearances  and  their  skrnificance,  see  the  works  on  O.T. 
Theology  of  Oehler,  Schaltz,  Dillmann,  Smend,  eto.  (Oehler,  L  pp.  188  ff., 
has  good  remarks) ;  art  '*  Angel "  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Daridson  In  Did,  ff 
BihU,  eto. 

•  See  below,  pp.  221  flf. 
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ii^g)>  oto.  Elohim,  a  plural  form  with  a  singular  sense,  is 
peculiar  to  Israel,  and  is  likewise  general  in  signification. 
It  denotes  God  as  the  God  of  creation  and  providence.  El 
Shaddai,  again,  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  patriarchal  revela- 
tion,^ but  seems  still,  like  the  two  former  names,  to  be 
connected  with  the  idea  of  power.*  The  fuller  manifest- 
ation of  the  divine  attributes  implied  in,  or  to  be  historically 
connected  with,  the  name  Jehovah,  lay  yet  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  sections  of  Genesis  ascribed  by 
criticism  to  J  the  name  Jehovah  is  carried  back  into  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs — is  put  even  into  the  mouth  of  Eve.* 
Even  there,  however,  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena 
will  suggest  that  while,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator,  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  earlier  times,  it  is  used 
by  him  sparingly  and  with  discrimination  in  comparison 
with  other  designations — often  is  used  simply  proleptically.* 
Its  absence  in  proper  names  is  a  testimony  to  this  dis- 
crimination in  its  use. 

The  ideas  of  the  divine  attrHutes  suggested  by  these 
names,  though  high,  are  yet  in  many  respects  undeveloped, 
relatively  to  later  stages  of  revelation.  What  later  Scripture 
means  by  the  holiness,  righteousness,  wrath  against  sin, 
condescending  grace,  and  covenant-keeping  faithfulness  of 
Gk)d,  is,  indeed,  everywhere  implied.  God  is  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth,  doing  right  He  accepts  and  saves  the 
righteous,  and  overwhelms  a  sinful  world,  or  sinful  cities, 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  His  judgments.  Yet  the 
terms  "holy,"  "righteousness,"  "wrath,"  "love,"  are  not  yet 
found.  The  word  "  holy  "  first  appears  in  connection  with 
the  revelations  at  the  Exodus.^  Schultz,  in  his  Old  Testa- 
ment  Theology,  speaks  of  "the  impression  of  the  terrible 
God  of  the  Semites  "  in  earlier  times,  and  says  "  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  too,  tremble  before  a  mysterious  wrath  of  God."  • 

>  Gen.  XYU.  1 ;  xliii.  14  ;  xlix.  25  ;  of.  Ex.  vi.  8. 

*Tho  etymology  of  this,  as  of  the  other  names,  is  nncertain,  but 
probably  the  root-idea  is  ^wer  (God  Almighty).  The  power  denoted  by 
£l  Shaddai  is  power  exercised  within  the  sphere  of  revelation,  e.g.^  in  the 
TOomise  of  a  son  to  Abraham.  Of.  Driver  on  "The  Names  of  God"  in 
Cfeneiis,  pp.  402  ff. ;  Ottley,  AtpeeU  of  O.T,,  pp.  181  fif. ;  also  Oehlor,  O.T. 
TknL.  1.  pp.  128  ff. 

» Gen.  fv.  1  (LXX,  however,  has  "God"). 

^  See  Note  F  on  the  Name  Jehovah  in  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and  Note  B 
toOhap.  y. 

•  Ex.  ffi.  6;  XT.  11.  •  O.T.  Thtol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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He  strangely  forgets  that,  on  his  own  hjpothesiB,  the 
passages  he  cites  in  proof  are  all  from  the  very  latest  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch — from  P.  The  Book  of  Genesis  has  no 
mention  of  the  "  wrath/'  any  more  than  of  the  ''  holiness/' 
of  Gk)d — a  fact  the  more  striking  that  the  writers  are 
familiar  with  these  ideas  in  Exodus.^  But  the  limits  of  the 
earlier  revelation  are  in  the  former  book  carefully  preserved. 

4  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God,  so,  we  observe  lastly, 
it  is  with  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  patriarchs.  These 
again,  as  already  seen,  are  relatively  high,  yet  fall  short  in 
many  respects  of  the  ethical  standards  of  the  period  of  the 
prophets.  Abraham  marries  his  half-sister ;  Jacob  marries 
two  sisters,  Leah  and  Rachel ;  the  custom  is  recognised  of 
the  childless  wife  giving  a  handmaid  as  concubine  to  the 
husband  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  children  by  her — a 
custom  now  so  singularly  attested  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  as  belonging  to  that  age.*  The 
conduct  of  the  daughters  of  Lot  in  Gen.  xix.  30  fif.,  and  that 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xxxviii.,  shock  our  moral  sense,  but  are 
in  keeping  with  the  degrading  offer  made  by  Lot  of  his 
daughters  to  the  men  of  Sodom.  The  patriarchs  Abraham 
and  Isaac  fail  in  a  due  sense  of  the  sin  involved  in  their 
conduct  about  their  wives.  With  all  the  religious  and 
ethical  elevation  we  must  ascribe  to  the  patriarchs,  there- 
fore, Kuenen  is  not  borne  out  in  his  formerly-quoted  remark 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  pictured  as  ''not  in- 
ferior to  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  in  pure- 
ness  of  religious  insight  and  inward  spiritual  piety."* 

When  we  advance  to  Exodus,  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
progress.  The  writers  are,  on  the  theory,  the  same,  and 
the  history  is  the  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Yet 
everything  is  on  a  changed  and  grander  scale.  The  ideas 
are  deeper;  the  scene  is  larger  and  more  imposing;  the 
forces  at  work  are   more    titanic;    the   issues  are  more 

>  Of.  arts.  "Anger-  and  "Love,"  in  Dia,  of  Bible.  A  similar  line  of 
argament  is  developed  in  Dr.  Watson's  little  work,  The  Book  Oenesis  a  Tr%$ 
History t  which  we  had  not  seen  before  writing  this.  Dr.  Driver  singnlarly 
miBses  tiie  point  of  Dr.  Watson's  argument  m  supposing  it  to  prove  only 
that  the  narratives  reached  their  present  form  before  the  age  when  Amos, 
HoMa,  etc.,  "began  to  emphasise  and  develop  beliefs  and  truths  snoh  as 
thoM  referred  to  *  {Oenesis^  p.  zlviii).  Dr.  Watson's  argument  turns  on  the 
contrast  of  Oenesis  with  Exodus,  which  was  likewise  prior  to  tiiat  age,  yet 
has  these  ideas. 

*  Code  (Johns'  edition),  sects.  144-47.  *  Ses  aboTS*  p.  60. 
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priests  mentioned  in  vers.  3,  6, 10;^  or  that  David,  earlier, 
slew  for  himself  the  numerous  ofiTerings  of  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  18, 
from  which  "  a  portion  "  was  given  to  the  whole  multitude  (also 
with  his  own  hand  ?  ).  The  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  David, 
however  that  difficult  passage  and  related  texts  are  to  be 
tmderstood,*  was  evidently  something  different  from  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  altar,  and  cannot  outweigh  the  very 
full  testimony  to  the  Levitical  character  of  the  latter. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  question — that  of  the 
relations  of  priests  and  Levites,  The  subject  will  come  up 
at  an  after  stage,  and  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  inquire 
whether  the  representation  of  a  special  order  of  Aaronic 
priests,  in  distinction  from  other  Levites,  is  really,  as 
alleged,  in  conflict  with  Deuteronomy,  and  with  the  facts  of 
the  earlier  history.  The  general  position  of  critical  writers 
is  that  the  view  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Levitical  Code  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  representation  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
with  the  earlier  practice.  In  the  Code  a  strong  distinction 
is  made  between  "the  sons  of  Aaron/'  who  are  the  only 
lawful  priests,  and  the  ordinary  Levites,  who  are  servants 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  Deuteronomy,  it  is  held,  this  distinc- 
tion has  no  place.  The  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  whole  is  the 
priestly  tribe.  As  Professor  W.  R  Smith  puts  it: 
"Deuteronomy  knows  no  Levites  who  cannot  be  priests, 
and  no  priests  who  are  not  Levites.  The  two  ideas  are 
identical."*  The  phraseology  in  this  book,  accordingly,  is 
not  "sons  of  Aaron,"  but  "sons  of  Levi"  It  speaks  oi 
"the  priests  the  Levites,"  not  of  "priests  and  Levites.' 
This  also,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  phraseology  of  the  older  his- 
torical books — so  far  as  not  revised.  The  distinction  between 
"  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  is  held  to  be  due  to  a  later  degrada- 
tion of  priests  of  the  "  high  places,"  as  sketched  by  EzekieL* 

^  Wellh&usen  says  that  doubtless  Solomon  with  his  own  hands  offered 
the  "first"  sacrifice  {ffist.  of  Jgrael,  p.  188),  on  which  Van  Hoonacker 
remarks:  "If  the  21,999  oxen  that  remained  can  be  said  to  be  offered  by 
Solomon,  when  in  reality  they  have  been  offered  by  others  in  his  name, 
the  first  may  have  been  so  also  ;  the  text  knows  nothing  of  an  offering  of 
the  first  "(p.  259). 

*  Of.  the  discussion  in  Van  Hoonacker,  pp.  268  ff.,  and  see  Note  E  on 
David's  Sons  as  Priests.  On  other  qnestions  in  the  historical  books  bearing 
on  the  priesthoo4  see  pp.  858,  868  n.,  888  below. 

»  O.T,  in  J.  C,  p.  860. 

*  See  below,  Ohap.  IX.  p.  815  ff".  The  older  theory  was  that  Deuteronomy 
implies  an  tUvoUion  of  the  Levites  from  their  original  lower  status,  and 
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"The  wpQrvf  fffu^»  historioallj  oonddered,  of  Graf,  Eaenen,  and  all 
their  foUowen,  coiitista  in  this:  that  they  make  use  of  the  yariety  of 
material  afforded  them  for  positively  constmctiiig  a  history  of  ancdent 
Iarael»  only  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  such  a  history.  This  they  appear 
to  do,  not  so  mnoh  because  of  tiie  discrepancies  which  exist  in  the 
material!,  as  becanse  of  their  predetermination  to  reject  as  nntmstworthy 
all  the  materials  which  partake  largely  of  the  Hebrew  belief  in  the  saper- 
natoraL"— Laddi. 

"The  Tiew  of  Israers  early  history,  offered  by  any  writer,  will  largely 
depend  npon  his  bought  of  Israel's  God."— J.  S.  Oabpxmtbb. 

"  We  must  first  firmly  assert  that,  while  there  haTe  been  different  forms 
of  monotheiBm  in  many  peoples  and  at  yarions  times,  neyertheleis  Israel 
is  and  remains  the  olassioal  people  of  monotheism ;  of  that  monotheism 
which  we  confess,  or,  more  strictly,  which  is  the  preoorsor  of  onrs ;  and 
in  Israel  this  monotheism  is  of  natiye  origin :  we  know  the  history  of  its 
origin  yery  welL'*— Gunkxl. 

"God,  in  creating,  theomorphises  man;  man,  therefore,  necessarily 
anthropomorphises  God."— Jaoobl 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRITICISM 
—II.  RELIGION  AND  INSTITUTIONS:  GOD  AND  HIS 
WORSHIP. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  discnssions  that  the 
real  levera^  of  the  newer  criticism  is  found  in  its  theory 
of  the  religious  development  in  ancient  Israel:  to  this 
subject,  therefore,  special  attention  must  now  be  given.  It 
is  not  disputed  that  difficult  problems  have  to  be  faced  on 
any  theory  of  the  Israelitish  religion  and  institutions. 
Questions  exceedingly  hard  of  solution  arise  in  regard  to 
laws,  institutions,  and  practice,  and  it  is  the  service  of 
criticism  to  have  set  these  in  the  clearest  light  We  are 
far  from  persuaded,  however,  that  the  methods  which  have 
come  into  vogue  with  the  radical  school  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  difficulties.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  methods  seem  to  us  eaten  through  with  an 
arbitrary  subjectivism  which  vitiates  their  application  at 
every  point  Stade  and  Budde  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  fault ;  but  few  of  the  other  best-known  writers  of 
the  school  are  far  behind  in  their  wilful  setting  aside,  or 
mutilation,  of  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  substitution  for  these 
of  an  imaginary  history,  built  up  from  ingenious  conjectures, 
and  brilliant  combinations  on  the  line  of  what  the  critic 
thinks  the  history  shatUd  have  been. 

L  FkULT  OF  THE  CbITICAL  MkTHOD 

It  may  be  useful,  before  entering  on  the  main  discussion, 
to  offer  one  or  two  examples  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
radical  vice  of  the  newer  critical  method — ^its  continual 
substitution  of  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the  facts  of  the 
history  as  given. 
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We  take  the  following  from  Budde,  who  prides  himself — 
be  it  said — on  his  respect  for  the  history.^  After  propounding 
the  extraordinary  thesis  that  "  the  tradition  claims  ^that  it 
was  not  Israel's  oum  God  who  performed  these  great  deeds  " 
at  the  Exodus,  ''but  a  God  up  to  that  time  completely 
unknown  to  the  Israelites,  whose  name  even  they  then 
learned  for  the  first  time " '  (the  statement  that  the  fore- 
fathers had  known  Tahweh  is  a  later  "  palliating  addition  "),* 
he  proceeds  to  explain  how  this  God  became  transformed 
into  the  Yahweh  of  a  later  period  by  the  absorption  of 
"  other  gods  "  into  Himsell  "  Yahweh  had  not  expelled  or 
annihilated  them  (the  Canaanitish  gods),  but  had  made  them 
subject;  He  had  divested  them  of  their  personality  by 
absorbing  them  into  His  own  person."  *  Then,  with  charm- 
ing frankness :  "To  he  sure^  neither  the  law,  nor  the  historiccU 
narratives,  nor  the  prophets,  say  a  toord  of  ail  this,  yet  it  can 
be  proved,"  etc.*  Nearly  anything,  we  imagine,  could  be 
proved  in  the  same  manner. 

Budde's  respect  for  the  history  does  not  allow  of  his 
agreeing  with  those  who,  "while  relinquishing  everjrthing 
eke,  have  tried  to  save  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  *  Mosaic ' 
moral  law,  for  these  oldest  times."  For, "  the  Ten  Command- 
ments base  all  their  demands  on  the  nature  of  the  God  of 
IsraeL  If,  then,  they  really  did  come  from  this  period  " — 
we  may  ask  the  reader  to  note  what,  in  Budde's  view,  is 
involved  in  the  acceptance  even  of  the  Decalogue — ''it 
appears  that  there  existed,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
conception  of  God  so  sublime  that  hardly  anything  could 
have  remained  for  the  prophets  to  do.  This  of  itself  should 
suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Ten  Commandments."  Then,  with  the  same  engaging 
frankness:  "It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  d^ee  im- 
probable that  Yahweh  demanded  at  Sinai  the  exclusive 
veneration  of  His  own  Godhead.  Trtie,  this  is  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  Old  Testament  tradition.  It  is  to  this  day  the 
generally  accepted  view,  and  is  held  even  by  advanced 
specialist&    But  it  can  hardly  be  maintained,"  etc.^ 

i<*  Thus  treated,"  he  says,  "the  Biblical  tradition,  even  of  the  oldest 
times,  has  proved  itself  to  me  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  trostworthj — 
I  speak  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  not  of  the  stories  of  primeval  and 
patriarohal  times  in  Genesis." — lUl.  of  Israel,  p.  8. 

*  Ibid.  p.  14.  »  Ibid.  p.  16.  *  Ibid.  p.  41. 

*  Ibid,  (italios  are  ours).  *  Ibid.  p.  59. 
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We  quote  these  passages  because  they  are  typical. 
Delitzsch  has  said :  ''  If  history  is  critically  annimlated, 
what  is  left  but  to  fill  the  tdbtUa  rasa  with  myths ?"^ 
This  we  take,  as  said,  to  be  the  primary  vice  of  the  prevail- 
ing theory — either,  the  arbitrary  setting  aside  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  favour  of  some  novel,  no  doubt  highly  ingenious, 
construction  of  the  critic's  own ;  or,  the  persistent  reading 
into  the  history,  in  the  interest  of  some  fancy,  of  a  meaning 
which  it  cannot  be  made  to  bear.  A  main  difficulty,  in  fact, 
in  the  discussion,  is,  that,  in  the  multitude  of  hypotheses, 
and  unbounded  liberty  claimed  by  the  critic  to  accept  or 
reject  as  suits  his  convenience,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  feel 
that  one  has  a  sure  hold  on  anything.  The  critic  should  at 
least,  one  would  think,  abide  by  his  own  assumptions ;  but 
he  is  far  from  doing  so.  How  constantly,  for  instance,  are 
Jephthah's  words  in  Judg.  xi  24,*  relied  on  in  proof  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  Jehovah  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  Israel  as  Chemosh  did  to  Moab.  Yet  this  section 
is  declared  by  the  critics  not  to  belong  to  the  older  stratum 
of  the  Book  oi  Judges,  but  to  be  a  late  insertion  of  uncertain 
date :  *  certainly,  therefore,  on  the  theory,  no  real  speech  of 
Jephthah's.  Wellhausen  cites  it,*  yet,  as  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
points  out,  "  elsewhere  regards  the  whole  passage,  with  the 
allusion  to  Chemosh,  as  a  later  interpolation  founded  on 
Num.  XXL  29."  *^  Similarly,  the  statement  of  David  in  1  Sam. 
xxvi  19,  that  his  enemies  had  driven  him  out  of  Jehovah's 
inheritance,  saying,  "Go,  serve  other  gods" — continually 
quoted  in  proof  that  to  David  Jehovah  was  only  a  tribal 
god^ — is,  with  the  chapter  to  which  it  belongs,  assigned  by 
Kautzsch,  with  others,  to  a  comparatively  kte  date :  ^  is 
valueless,  therefore,  as  a  testimony  to  David's  own  sentiments. 
Is  it  desired,  again,  to  prove  an  original  connection  between 
Jehovah  and  Moloch?  Kuenen,  to  that  end,  accepts  as 
"  historical "  the  statement  in  Amos  v.  26  that  the  Israelites 
carried  about  in  the  desert  "the  tabernacle  of  Moloch," ^ 

>  CfeMiiSf  i.  p.  9.  '  See  below,  p.  131. 

'Thus  Kautzsch,  Moore  {Judges),  Thatcher  (Judge*,  "Cent  Bible*'), 
•te. 

^EaepoaUor,  8rd  Series,  y.  p.  49.  "Thia  pet  passage,"  Dr.  Dayidson 
•ays,  '*  figures  of  coarse  in  Wellhausen,  as  it  does  everywhere  else  since 
Vatke."    He  refers  to  Wellhausen's  Bleek,  p.  195. 

•  See  below,  p.  182.  »  LU.  of  O.T.,  pp.  46,  287. 

^£d,  0fl$rael,  I  p.  260. 
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though  the  whole  history  of  the  wanderings,  which,  in  its 
JE  parts,  is  allowed  to  be  older  than  Amos,  is  rejected  by 
him.  A  proof  of  the  bull- worship  of  Jehovah  from  ancient 
times  is  found  by  some  in  the  story  of  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf  in  Ex.  xxxii ;  yet  the  story  is  rejected  as  un- 
historicaL^  Others  take  it  as  a  protest  against  bull- worship :  * 
Kuenen,  as  will  be  seen  below,  thinks  it  glances  at  the  fact 
that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  Northern  Elingdom  claimed 
descent  from  Aaron.^ 

To  take  only  one  other  example,  Professor  W.  R.  Smith 
writes  thus  of  the  sacred  pillars  of  the  patriarchs :  "  In  the 
Biblical  story  they  appear  simply  as  memorial  pillars,  without 
any  definite  ritusd  significance."  This,  however,  he  goes  on, 
"  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  narratives  are  conformed  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  law  and  of  the  later  prophets,  who  look  on 
the  ritual  use  of  sacred  pillars  as  idolatrous."  *  The  critic 
forgets,  or  ignores,  that,  on  his  own  showing,  these  patriarchal 
stories  ant^^ed  the  age  of  written  prophecy,  and  that, 
according  to  him,  in  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  pillars 
were  still  thought  to  be  legitimate.*  Whbi.e  then  is  the 
place  for  the  conforming  of  the  narratives  to  the  ideas  of 
"later  prophets"?  With  the  talismanic  power  which 
such  instances  exemplify  of  getting  rid  of  imwelcome  facts, 
and  making  a  theory  prove  itself  by  employing  it  as  a  means 
to  break  down  opposing  testimony,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
criticism  to  produce  astonishing  results. 

Accepting  for  ourselves  the  historicity  of  the  Biblical 
narratives,  till  at  least  their  title  to  our  confidence  is 
disproved,  we  propose  to  invert  the  procedure  of  the 
schools,  and,  instead  of  sacrificing  the  history  to  a  priori 
considerations,  to  inquire  at  every  point  whether  reason 
is  shown  for  setting  it  aside. 

^  Most  writers  see  some  oonnection  with  the  bull- worship,  «.^.,  Stade, 
GhBchiehU,  i.  pp.  466-67.  Addis  dates  the  narrative  later  than  the  fall 
of  Samaria  (722  B.o.)  on  the  ground  that  onljr  then  "the  old  worship  of 
Tahweh  nnder  the  form  of  a  calf,  long  maintained  by  kings  and  Levitical 
priests  (Judg.  xyiiL  30),  received  its  death-blow." — Hex,  L  pp.  151-^2.  On 
this  see  below,  pp.  148  ff. 

>Cf.  Eittel,  Hist,  of  Sebi,  I  p.  152. 

*Bex,  p.  245.     See  below,  p.  211. 

^Bsl,  (/Semites,  p.  186 ;  O.T,  in  J.  a,  pp.  241,  854. 

*2bid.  pp.  186-87  ;  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  116. 
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IL  EaRLT  ISRAELinSH  MOKOTHHSM 

We  begin  by  contrastiiig  the  Biblical  and  the  critical 
▼lews  of  the  early  Israelitish  conceptions  of  God. 

1.  It  was  formerly  shown  that,  in  the  earliest  tradition 
we  possess  of  Israel's  beliefs,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  con- 
ception of  God  but  one  essentially  monotheistic.  There 
is  but  one  qualification,  which,  in  justice  to  the  facts,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  on  this  statement.  It  is  not  contended 
that,  at  any  period  of  their  history,  the  Israelitish  people 
as  a  whole  rose  to,  or  maintained  themselves  at,  the  full 
height  of  the  monotheistic  conception :  we  know  they  did 
not.  To  many  the  conception  of  Jehovah  was  no  doubt 
simply  that  of  their  national  god;  nor  was  it  always,  or 
perhaps  even  generally,  clear,  that  some  kind  of  inferior 
reality  did  not  belong  to  the  gods  worshipped  with  so 
much  pomp  and  ardour  by  the  nations  around  them.^  Even 
in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  timeSj  Christian  believers 
and  Church  fathers  did  not  regard  the  idol-gods  of  the 
Gentiles  as  simple  nonentities:  paganism  was  to  them  a 
system  of  demon-worship.*  Still  mtrder  would  it  be  for 
Israel  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  prophetic  conception 
that  the  idols  were  **  nothings "  (elilim),^  in  a  world  where 
every  people  was  polytheistic  but  themselves.  But  that 
the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  the  other  great 
leaders  of  the  nation  was  at  heart  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  Qod,  recognised  by  them  to  be  the  Creator,  Buler, 
and  Lord  in  providence  of  the  whole  world,  we  see  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  doubt.  This  was  the  common  view, 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Euenen-WeUhausen  Bchod, 
among  the  critics  themselves,^  and,  as  the  passage  above 
dted  from  Budde  acknowledges,  is  the  view  of  leading 

^  It  would  be  unsafe,  howerer,  to  infer  thii  from  mioh  oinreiiiani  ai^ 
Who  ie  like  Thee,  0  Jehovah,  among  the  g;odsf "  (Ez.  xt.  11),  for  meh 
»rophe 


ezpreerions  are  fonnd  in  prophets  and   psalms  where  tha 
oonsoionaness  is  not  doubted.    See  below,  p.  488. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21 ;  of.  Justin  Martyr,  1  Apd,  li,  M,  ^  oto. 

*  Cf.  Dent  xzzii.  21 ;  Ley.  xix.  4  ;  Isa.  iL  8  ;  Fk.  xctL  4,  5,  elo.  Ib 
the  last  passage  we  read :  Jehovah  "is  to  be  feared  above  all  god%*  baft 
in  ver.  6,  "  For  all  the  gods  of  the  peoples  are  nothinffs." 

^  So  De  Wette,  Lengerke,  Hitziff,  Swald,  Bleek,  Dillnuum,  eto.  Ob  tht 
other  hand,  the  views  of  Ya&e,  andof  writers  like  DaimMr,  GhlUaqji  fftau. 
met  with  litt}e  ponntenance.    QU  KOnig's  ffamp^prabUm§f  pp.  7  It 
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Old  Testament  specialists  stilL^  It  is  the  view  also,  we 
aie  persuadedy  which  answers  to  the  natural  reading  of 
the  UMsts. 

The  Book  of  Grenesis,  originating,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  respects  at  least  its  JE  parts,  in  the  "  pre-prophetic  *'  age, 
is,  as  before  pointed  out,*  throughout  a  monotheistic  book.' 
God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  man :  destroys  the 
whole  human  race  by  a  flood;  is  present  and  active  in 
all  lands — Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt;  works  out  a 
floracious  purpose  in  the  lives  of  men.  The  difficulty  in 
Gtenesis  is  not  its  recognition  of  God  as  supreme, — that 
appears  in  every  part, — ^but  its  almost  entire  ignoring  of 
mutt  we  nevertheless  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  existence  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry  in  tribes  and  nations  outside  the 
patriarchal  circla  The  Qod  worshipped  by  the  patriarchs 
is  the  aniy  God  whose  existence,  presence,  and  working 
are  recognised  in  it.  We  read  nothing  of  gods  of  Canaan 
or  Eeypt.  Melchizedek  is,  like  Abraham,  a  worshipper  of 
M  ElyOn — **  Qod  Most  High,"  ^  and  even  Abimelech  and 
Pharaoh  speak  generally  simply  of  ^God."^  The  single 
glimpse  we  get  to  the  contrary  is  in  the  "strange  gods" 
(teraphim)  which  Jacob's  household  brought  with  them 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  Jacob  required  them  to 
put  away.^  In  Exodus  and  the  remaining  Pentateuchal 
books  it  is  different.  There  we  have  a  sharp  contrast 
drawn  between  Jehovah  and  "the  gods  of  Egypt"; ^  the 
people  are  stringently  forbidden  to  worship  "  other  gods  " ; ' 

^  See  aboye,  p.  120 ;  and  Ohap.  IV.  p.  98.  '  Of.  aboye,  p.  41. 

*  Thia  la  rwj  generallY  admitted  of  the  Book  of  Genesia  aa  we  naye  it. 
H.  P.  Smith,  e.^.,  says  of  the  early  part,  where  anthropomorphism  ia  moat 
maiked :  "  What  J  has  presoryed  he  was  able  to  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  strictest  monotheism.  For  the  Tahweh  of  our  account,  anthro- 
pomorphio  as  He  is,  is  yet  the  Supreme  Qod.''—0,T.  Hist,  p.  Id.  Cfl 
Wellhansen,  jSu<.  of  Israel,  n.  804.  Gunkel  acknowledges  this  "  mono- 
theistic trend"  of  Genesis,  ana  carriea  it  back  to  an  early  date. — Cfejiesis, 
p.  zlyii ;  aee  also  his  larael  und  Baiylonien,  p.  29. 

^Gen.  ziy.  18-22.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  polytheism  had 
adyanced  in  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Tel  el-Amama  tableta 
apeak  of  Baalat  of  Gebal  (frequently),  Aaherah,  Milkn  (Moloch),  Ammon 
(f  Amon),  Samas,  Daoon,  etc.,  but  do  not  giye  much  definite  light. 

*C1  Gtn.  zzi  22  ff.  (in  chap.  xxyi.  27,  28,  "Jehoyah'^);  Gen.  xlL 
89,  eto. 

*  Gen.  zzzL  19,  80 ;  zxxy.  2,  4. 

'  Ez.  ziL  12  (P) ;  zy.  11.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  P,  in  the  fonMf 
pa«m,  writes  other  than  monotheistically. 

*  Sz.  zz.  8 ;  zzui.  82. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SHtDcnltfes  an^  perplexities  ot  tbe  Critical 
t>spotbedi0:  I.  Vbe  5£  BtuilS0i9 


~  He  mt  fiUnie  of  ttM  Hmt«m 
Htth  left  to  fheir  dispatei ;  poiisps  to  inovw 
Hit  knghtflr  at  thdr  quint  opiiiioiiB  wide 
Hereafter,  when  thej  oome  to  model  Heeyen 
And  caleolate  th*  stan ;  how  thej  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ;— how  boUd,  oontriye 
To  eaTe  appeaxanoee ; — ^how  gird  the  ephere 
With  oentribk  and  eooentriek  eeribUed  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epieyde^  orb  in  orb." — Miltov. 

'*Ta  base  a  determination  of  age  on  bare  pecnliaritiee  of  laagoage, 
eepeoially  in  things  that  ooncem  legal  relations,  in  which  the  form  of 
expression  is  not  arbitrarily  employed  by  the  writer,  is  preoarioos.  When  the 
relationship  of  certain  sections  is  sssomed  on  perhaps  insoffident  criteria, 
and  then  other  sections  are  added  to  them  because  of  some  similar  lin- 
guiitie  phenomena,  and  from  these  sgain  farther  and  frirther  condnsions  are 
drawn,  one  easily  mns  the  risk  of  moving  in  a  Tidons  drde." — Qbav* 

"The  histozy  of  critiesl  investigation  has  shown  that  far  too  modi 
weight  has  often  been  laid  on  agreement  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names—so 
mneh  so  that  it  has  twice  led  the  critics  wrong.  It  is  wdl  therefore  to 
nttsr  a  warning  against  laying  an  exaggerated  stress  on  this  one  phenomenon." 
— Kvnmr* 

"  No  intelUgent  observer,  however,  will  deny  that  the  work  of  investiga- 
tioB  has  gone  onwards^  and  not  moved  in  a  drde." — Dslitzsos. 
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a  number  of  other  elements  drawn  from  fetishism,  animism, 
ancestor- worship,  totemism,  etc.  —  of  which  more  again. 
What  are  some  of  the  ^unds  of  these  all^ations,  and  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Bibhcal  view  ? 

(1)  First,  and  perhaps  deepest,  of  the  reasons  for  this 
rejection  is  the  a  priori  one,  that  such  a  conception  of  God 
as  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  the  patriarchs  and  to 
Moses  was  imposaible  for  them  at  that  stage  of  the  history. 
It  is  too  elevatekl  and  spiritual  for  their  minds  to  have 
entertained.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God  has  for  its 
correlates  the  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  and 
neither  of  these  ideas,  it  is  asserted,  was  possessed  by  ancient 
Israel^  The  idea  of  the  world  did  not  arise  till  the  time 
of  Amos,  when  it  was  introduced  through  the  Assyrian 
invasions.  These  "introduced,"  says  WeUhausen,  "a  new 
factor,  the  conception  of  the  world — the  world,  of  course, 
in  the  historical  sense  of  that  expression.  In  presence  of 
that  conception,  the  petty  nationalities  lost  their  centre  of 
gravity,  brute  force  dispelled  their  illusions,  they  flung  their 
gods  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats."*  Thus  arose  the 
universalism  of  the  prophets:  thus  was  brought  about 
the  transformation  of  Yahweh-worship  from  monolatry  to 
monotheism. 

This  seems  to  us  most  singular  reasoning;  is,  indeed, 
throughout,  both  as  to  the  idea  of  the  world,  and  the 
impossibility  of  framing  a  spiritual  conception  of  God, 
again  a  huge  petitio  prindpii.  Here  is  a  people  whose  own 
traditions,  with  the  best  warrant,  went  back  to  Babylonia 
and  Mesopotamia ;  who  had  lived  for  centuries  in  Egypt  in 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  civilisation ;  a  people  of  the 
age  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets;  who  entered  Canaan 
when  it  stood  in  connection  with,  and  was  the  highway  of, 

Tiele,  Stade,  Oheyne,  etc  It  was  fayoured  by  Oolenso,  and  some  older 
writers.  It  is  one  of  the  conceits  of  Budde  that  originaJly  the  Israelites 
traced  their  descent  to  Cain  1    Cf.  Delitzsch,  ChnssU,  i.  p.  192. 

^  Thus  Stade,  Knenen,  WeUhausen,  etc.  On  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Wellhaosen  declares  that  *'  in  avonthful  people  such  a  theoloffical  abstraction 
is  onheard  of,  and  so  with  the  Hebrews  we  find  both  the  wora  and  the  notion 
oidy  coming  into  use  after  the  Babylonian  exile." — Hist,  of  Isradj  p.  805. 
"l!he  religious  notion  of  humanity  underlying  Gen.  ix.  6  is  not  ancient  with 
the  Hebrews  any  more  than  with  other  nations." — Ibid,  p.  812. 

'  Ibid.  p.  478.  WeUhausen  fails  to  show  what  other  nations  flung  their 
gods  to  the  moles  and  the  bats  as  the  result  of  the  Assyrian  conquests,  or 
eren  that  Israel  did  so  as  the  result  of  these  conquests,  or  till  after  the  exile. 
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all  the  great  empires  of  the  world ;  who  knew  something  of 
the  vast  power  of  the  Hittites  in  the  north;  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  it  had  no  conception  of  the  world,  or 
of  anything  larger  than  a  petty  state,  till  the  days  of  Amos ! 
The  JE  parts  of  the  "  table  of  nations "  alone,  in  Gren.  x., 
cry  out  against  sach  a  notion.  As  to  the  spirituality  of 
Gtod,  how  can  it  well  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  exalted 
conceptions  of  God  now  proved  to  have  existed  in  both 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian  religions  in  periods  long 
anterior  to  Abraham  and  Moseil,^  that  such  conceptions 
were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  greater  spirits  in  these  times  ? 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  in  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
its  idea  of  ''Ood,"  as  the  One  in  whose  name,  or  before 
whom,  oaths  were  to  be  taken,'  is  a  singular  example  of 
what  thoughtful  minds  were  capable  of  in  the  age  of 
Abraham.  In  the  Mosaic  religion  itself  we  have  the 
powerful  witness  of  the  Decalogue.  We  agree  with  Budde 
in  his  testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  conception  of 
God  involved  in  the  Ten  Words,*  but  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  in  face  of  the  strongest  historical  improbabilities, 
deny  these  precepts  to  Moses.  The  First  Commandment, 
indeed, ''  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me,"  might 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  monolatry,^  not  of  monotheism ; 
but,  in  its  actual  setting,  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  precept 
is,  that  Jehovah  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  because  He  alone 
is  tJie  living  and  true  God.^ 

1  On  the  TOonomnoed  monotbeiBtio  elementB  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  texts, 
et  BMioa(  ffOberi  Ledwres,  1879,  pp.  89  ff.    See  also  Note  A,  below. 

*  The  formula  in  the  Oode  is  simply,  *'  shaU  swear  in  the  name  of  Ood," 
"shall  recount  before  Ood,"  or  the  like.  The  language  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  tlie  Book  of  Genesis.  The  difference  is,  that  with  this  high 
conception  of  divinity,  the  Babylonians  worshipped  many  special  gods,  while 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  worship  any  but  Jehoyah.  See  Note  A  on 
Early  Ideas  of  God. 

*  Wellhauien  also  speaks  of  "  the  actual  monotheism  which  is  undoubtedly 
presuppoeed  in  the  umyersal  preoeivts  of  the  Decalogue." — ffist.  of  iBrael, 
p.  440.  We  hare  thus  the  altematiye  of  denying  the  Deoaloeue  to  Moses, 
or  of  admitting  that  a  monotheistio  conception  of  God  lay  at  tne  foundation 
of  the  religion  of  IsraeL  See  below,  pp.  152  ff.  Eycn  Kuenen  admits  that,  in 
its  fundamental  form,  the  Decalogue  is  Mosaic. 

^Thus  Kuenen,  Eautzsch,  etc.  The  theory  on  which  this  rests,  yiz., 
that  "monolatry,"  or  the  worship  of  one  sole  (tribal)  god,  was  the  rule 
among  surrounding  peoples  is  open  to  the  grayest  doabts.  Cf.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davison,  art.  ''God^''  in  Dia,  of  Bible. 

*  '^,  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidson  on  this  precept  in  Expositor^  8rd  Series,  y. 
p.  44. 
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(2)  The  modem  theory  may  be  usefully  tested  by 
reference  to  its  most  prevalent  recent  form — the  alleged 
Kenite  origin  of  the  Yahweh  cult  The  theory,  in  essence, 
is,  as  above  stated,  that  Yahweh,  whose  name  and  worship 
Moses  introduced  into  Israel,  was  originally  the  storm-god 
of  the  Kenites,  believed  by  them  to  have  his  local  seat  on 
Mount  SinaL  A  connection  is  thought  to  be  established  by 
the  facts  that  Moses  was  living  among  the  Kenites,  with 
Jethro,  when  Yahweh  was  revealed  to  Wm ;  that  the  abode 
of  Yahweh  is  placed  at  Sinai ;  and  that  His  presence  there 
is  associated  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm.  The 
classical  passage  in  proof  is  Deborah's  Song,^  in  which, 
according  to  Wellhausen,  Yahweh  is  "summoned  to  come 
from  Sinai  to  succour  His  oppressed  people,  and  to  place 
Himself  at  the  head  of  His  warriors."'  Budde,  it  was  seen, 
draws  the  conclusion  that  Yahweh  was  a  God  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Exodus,  and  explains 
His  intimate  association  with  Canaan  by  the  notion  that  He 
"  absorbed  "  the  Canaanitish  deities  into  Himself ! 

The  far-fetched  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  theory, 
which  Budde  allows  to  be  contradictory  of  the  uniform 
tradition  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
most  ordinary  reader.  Not  only  does  it  lack  real  evidence, 
but  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  fact  that  the  Jehovah 
who  appeared  to  Moses  is  expressly  identified  in  the  oldest 
sources  with  the  God  of  the  fathers,  and  His  interposition 
is  represented  as  in  fulfilment  of  His  covenant  promises  to 
them.'  This  is  independent  of  any  theory  we  may  form  as 
to  whether  the  sacred  name  was  known  earlier  or  not.  In 
point  of  fact  many  of  the  critics  now  hold  that  it  vhm 
known,  if  only  in  limited  circles.^  On  the  other  hand, 
tliere  is  not  the  least  proof,  as  Kittel  points  out,  that 
Yahweh  was  the  name  of  a  Kenite  deity.*  When  Moses, 
later,  invited  Hobab  the  Kenite,  his  brother-in-law,  to  come 
with  the  Israelites,  it  was  that  they  might  do  him  good, 
"  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel,"  not  that 
he,  as  an  earlier  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  might  do  ihtm 
good.^    It  is  but  a  precarious  hold  which  the  theory  finds 

1  Judg.  T.  >  HiaL  ofltraO^  p.  844. 

»  Ex.  iL  2a-25,  iii.  18-16,  etc. 

^  See  Note  B  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Name  Jehovah.  Many  now  tnat  11 
as  far  back  as  Babylonia.    See  below,  p.  409. 

*  Hitt.  of  Hebs,  i.  p.  250.  *  Num.  x.  29. 

9 
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in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  bj  the  time  of  the  Judges  Jehovah's  presence  is  beyond 
all  question  presupposed  as  in  the  midst  of  His  people  in 
Canaan.^  How  then  should  He  require  to  be  "summoned" 
from  Sinai?'  The  bold,  figurative  language  in  the  opening 
of  the  Song  is  most  easily  understood  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  manifestations  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  power  in  the 
desert  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  viewed  as  a  pledge  of  present 
help* 

Stade  has  himself  no  little  difSculty  in  maintaining  his 
theory  of  a  local  and  limited  deity,  whose  seat  was  at  Sinai. 
Yahweh,  he  allows,  was  "everywhere"  present  to  His 
worshippers  in  Canaan,  and  could  be  worshipped  "every- 
whera^  His  presence  and  help  are  not  confined  to  His 
ovm  land:  He  accompanies  His  worshippers  into  foreim 
lands,  and  there  guards  and  defends  them.  Thus  He 
promises  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  to  be  everywhere  with  him: 
He  is  with  Joseph  in  Egypt,  goes  with  Jacob  down  to 
Egypt,  works  miracles  for  Elijah  at  Zarephath,  etc.  He 
knows  Sarah's  thoughts ;  it  is  declared  of  Him  that  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  Him ;  He  can  help  by  many  or  by  few ;  He 
destroys  wicked  cities ;  visits  lands  like  Egypt  with  famine ; 
and  otherwise  displays  His  universal  might.'^  Stade  speaks 
of  these  things  as  indications  of  a  tendency  to  "break 
through"  the  old  notion  of  6od;^  they  are  in  reality  a 
disproof  of  his  theory  of  that  notion.  The  Song  of  Deborah 
itself,  rightly  regarded,  is  evidence  of  a  far  higher  conception 
of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  than  the  mc^em 
theory  will  allow.  How  sublime  the  picturing  of  the 
majesty  and  omnipotence  of  God  in  the  opening  theophany ; 
how  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  local  deity  the  resist- 

^  The  whole  book  is  eyidenoe ;  bat  of.  Judg.  i  19,  22  ;  or  chap.  zL  11 : 
"  Jephthfth  uttered  all  his  words  before  Jehovah  in  Mizpeh  "  ;  or  the  presence 
of  Uie  ark  of  Jehoyah  at  Bethel  and  Shiloh. 

■  **The  truth  is,  "says  Professor  Bobertson,  "the  Song  says  not  a  word 
about  JehoTah  being  '  summoned '  from  Sinai  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
referred  to  "—Early  JUl.  p.  193. 

*  CL  for  parallels,  Deut.  zxziii  2 ;  Hab.  iiL  8  ff. ;  Pss.  xviii.  7  ff.,  Izviii. 
7  ff.,  etc  Kuenen  himself  says :  "  Of  course,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  pious 
among  the  Israelites,  in  using  these  expressions,  were  aware  that  they  spoke 
in  metaphors." — Itel,  of  Israel,  i.  p.  241. 

«  OemshiehU,  L  p.  446. 

*lHd,  L  pp.  480-^2.  Ct  the  references.  Gen.  zviii.  14  ;  xxriii  15  It ; 
1  Sam.  ziY.  6 ;  2  Kings  y.  15  ff.,  etc. 

•IbitL^iW. 
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less  presence  of  Jehovah  in  Seir,  at  Sinai,  in  Canaan;^ 
how  manifest  the  supremacy  of  this  Ood  in  nature  and 
providence,  when  even  "the  stars  in  their  courses"  fight 
against  His  enemies ; '  how  distinct  the  assertion  of  Jehovah's 
righteousness ;  •  how  lofty  and  spvrittud  the  closing  strain — 
suggestive  of  the  Second  Commandment  and  of  Deuteronom  v 
— ''  Let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth 
forth  in  his  might ! "  *  The  theory  as  a  whole  thus  fails  of 
evidence,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  critics  like  Konig, 
Kittel,  Eautzsch,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,'^  and  others  reject  it. 
The  fact  that  Horeb  is  already  spoken  of  in  Ex.  iiL  1  as 
"  the  moimtain  of  Grod "  is  a  very  fragile  buttress :  the  ex- 
pression is  probably  used  proleptically. 

(3)  We  come  back,  then,  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Jehovah  was  a  "tribal"  (or  merely  national)  god  to  the 
two  passages  which,  from  their  perpetual  recurrence,  may, 
without  offence,  be  called  the  stock  proofs  of  that  hypothesis, 
viz.,  the  words  of  Jephthah  in  Judg.  xi  24,  and  those  of 
David  in  1  Sam.  xxvL  19.  But,  impartially  examined, 
what  do  these  passages  amount  to  ?  Jephthah  says  to  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites :  "  Wilt  thou  not  possess  that  which 
Chemosh  tiiy  god  giveth  thee  to  possess  ?  So  whomsoever 
Jehovah  our  Gk)d  hath  dispossessed  from  before  us,  them 
will  we  possess."  Even  accepting  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words,  one  may  reasonably  demur  to  the  erecting 
of  the  utterance  of  this  rude  Gileadite  chieftain,  in  a  time 
of  religious  disorganisation,  into  a  standard  for  the  true 
idea  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  That  must  be  judged 
of  on  its  own  ampler  evidence,  apart  from  a  passage  nko 
this.  But  even  on  the  lips  of  Jephthah,  rude  soldier  though 
he  is,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  words  are  intended 
as  more  than  a  form  of  speech  in  accommodation  to  the 

» Judg.  V.  4,  5. 

*  Ver.  20.  "In  the  Song,"  says  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  «  we  observe  Him 
regarded  as  ruling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  commanding  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  and  the  rivers  as  thej  flow.'*— O.T.  Prophecy,  p.  38. 

*  Ver.  11.  In  Budde's  view,  the  Yahweh  of  Moses  had  not  even  moml 
character  {Bel.  oflmul,  p.  80). 

^  Ver.  81.    Dr.  Davidson  savs  here  :   **  Had  we  a  few  more  poems  by 
ophetic  minds  such  as  this,  and  not  the  external  histories  of  rude  soldiers, 
such  as  unfortunately 


prophetic  minds  such  as  this,  and  not  the  external  histories  of  rude  soldiers, 
such  as  unfortunately  we  possess  alone  [But  see  below,  pp.  148,  884],  we 
should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  form  a  higher  idea  even  of  the  religious  condition 


of  the  people  under  the  Judges.** — Ibid.  pp.  87-38. 

*  Kautisch  speaks  of  it  with  respect,  but  does  not  accept  it — "ReL  of 
Israel,"  Did.  p.  62  ;  cf.  Davidson,  Theol.  of  O.T.,  pp.  50-52. 
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Ammonite  point  of  view.  The  section  seems  based,  as 
before  said,  on  Num.  xxL  22  ff.,  where,  it  might  be  shown, 
a  sufficiently  hish  idea  of  God  is  implied.  Jehovah,  in  any 
case,  is  obvioiisly  far  more  to  Israel  than  Chemosh  is  to 
Ammon ;  is  even,  in  ver.  27,  invoked  as  "  the  Judge "  to 
judge  between  theuL*  The  second  passage,  in  which  David 
says,  "  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  that  I  should  not 
cleave  unto  (or,  have  no  share  in)  the  inheritance  of 
Jehovah,  saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods,"  has,  to  our  mind, 
even  less  probative  force.  Wellhausen  entirely  misrepre- 
sents its  import  when  he  speaks  of  David  as  ''  compelled  to 
serve  other  gods,"  *  and  Professor  W.  R  Smith  not  less  when 
he  says  that  David  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  man  who  is 
excluded  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  "  must  go  and 
serve  other  gods."  •  One  desiderates  here  some  more  exact 
thinking.  Does  anyone— even  Wellhausen — really  suppose 
that  when  David  crossed  into  Philistia  he  ceased  to  worship 
Jehovah,  and  served  Dagon  instead?  or  that  Naomi 
worshipped  Chemosh  in  Moab  ?  or  that  Elijah  served  Baal 
at  Zarephath  ?  What,  on  this  theory,  would  be  the  meaning 
of  Naaman's  apology  for  "  bowing  down "  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon  ?*  We  have  learned  from  Stade  himself,  what  all 
the  history  teaches,  that  Jehovah  accompanied  His  servants 
in  their  wanderings :  how  could  David  imagine  it  would  be 
otherwise  with  him?  Taking  the  passage  most  literally, 
David  is  not  speaking  for  himself,  but  declaring  what  others 
say  ;  and  he  iises  this  bold  mode  of  speech  to  emphasise  his 
sense  of  the  deprivation  implied  in  being  banished  from 
Jehovah's  immed^te  presence,  and  driven  into  a  land  where 
other  gods  are  worshipped.  The  fact  that  precisely  the 
same  expression  occurs  twice  in  an  undoubtedly  mono- 
theistic book  like  Deuteronomy  should  warn  us  against 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  its  presence  here.'^ 

1  We  may  quote  Dr.  A.  B.  Dayidaon  again :  "  The  tnith  is  that  snoh 
references  to  Cnemosh  and  other  heathen  gods  prove  nothing,  because  thej 
would  prove  that  even  Jeremiah  regarded  Chemosh  as  a  real  divinity  (Jer. 
xlviiL  7)." — Expositor,  8rd  Series,  v.  p.  49.  We  may  compare  our  own  way 
of  speaking  of  heathen  gods.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  monotheistic  religion 
like  Mohammedauiffln,  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  Christian's  God 
and  Allah.  Both  are  designations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  the  concep- 
tions of  Gk>d  are  so  difTerent  that  we  hold  them  apart  in  thought,  and  give 
them  different  names. 

*  HiAt.  qf  Israel,  p.  22.  *  Prophets,  p.  54.  ^  2  Kings  y.  18. 

*  Deut.  xzviii.  86,   64.    Wellhausen  cites  as  another  proof :  *'  When 
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We  conclude  that  no  good  ground  has  been  shown  for 
the  view  that  ''ethical  monotheism"  was  first  introduced 
by  the  prophets,  beginning  with  Amo&^  We  have  found 
monotheism  already  embedded  in  the  narratives  in  Genesis, 
which,  in  their  J  and  E  parts,  are,  on  the  critic's  own 
showing,  "  pre-prophetic."  So  far  from  monotheism  being 
the  creation  of  the  prophets, — with,  perhaps,  Elijah  as 
precursor, — these  prophets,  without  exception,  found  upon, 
and  presuppose,  an  older  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  They 
bring  in  no  new  doctrine,  still  less  dream  of  the  evolution 
from  a  Moloch  or  a  Kenite  storm-god, — as  much  the  product 
of  men's  fancies  as  Chemosh  or  Dagon, — of  the  living,  holv, 
all-powerful,  all-gracious  Being  to  whose  service  the  people 
were  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  but  from  whom  they 
had  basely  apostatised.  They  could  not  have  understood 
such  evolution  from  an  unreality  into  a  reality.  They  were 
in  continuity  with  the  past,  not  innovators  upon  it 
Dillmann  speaks  for  a  large  class  of  scholars  when  he  says, 
in  decisively  rejecting  this  theory :  •'  No  prophet  is  conscious 
of  proclaiming  for  the  first  time  this  higher  divine 
Principle :  each  reproaches  the  people  for  an  apostacy  from 
a  much  better  past  and  better  knowledge :  Qod  has  a  con- 
troversy with  His  people."  • 

IIL  Eablt  ISRAKLinsH  Worship 

Budde  stands  nearly  alone  in  denying  an  ethical  element 
in  the  original  Mosaic  conception  of  God ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  lower  than  most  writers  of  this  school  do 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  people  in  the  pre-prophetic  ace 
of  the  proper  mode  of  representing  and  worahipping  tne 
deity  to  whom  they  had  attached  themselves.  Fetishism, 
animism,  totemism,  image-worship,  ancestor-worship,  tree- 
and  stone-worship,  human  sacrifices,  eta,  all  play  their  part 

Cain  is  driyen  oat  of  the  land  (Canaan),  he  is  driyen  from  the  presence  of 
Jehoyah"  (Gen.  iy.  14,  16).  Similarly  Stade:  "Cain,  driyen  ont  of 
Palestine,  and  pleading  for  the  alleyiation  of  his  punishment,  is  made  to 
say,"  etc.  (i.  pp.  446-47).  Cain,  on  this  yiew,  is  supposed  to  haye  had  his 
abode  in  Palestine.  Wonderfbl  is  the  power  of  criticism  to  make  the  tnt 
say  what  it  pleases — eyen  to  the  turning  of  it  into  nonsense  1 

^  Cf.  Duhm,  quoted  aboye,  p.  68. 

*  AUUst.  Thwl.  p.  56.    Cf.  Schultz  against  Stade  in  O.T.  TML  L 
128-24.    Baethgen  maintains  that  the  religion  of  Israel  jurwn  wi 
theistio :  that  its  strange  gods  were  importecU-^J^et^tfgw^  p.  889. 
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hera  Most  writers  are  content  to  explain  a  religion  by  the 
help  of  one  or  two  such  principles — by  fetishism,  e,g,^  or 
ancestor-worship,  or  totemism.  It  is  reserved  for  Stade, 
in  his  picture  of  pre-prophetic  religion,  to  blend  cM  these 
forms  of  superstition  in  one  grand  mAatige.  We  shall  con- 
sider this  subject  under  the  general  head  of  worship. 

The  simple  elements  of  patriarchal  worship,  in  the 
Biblical  view,  are  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  patriarchs 
build  their  altars,  and  call  on  the  name  of  (xod.  After  the 
Exodus,  worship  is  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  constitution. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  the  covenant  forbade  the  worship 
of  Grod  by  images,  required  the  extirpation  of  idolatry, 
denounced  witchcraft,  and  condemned  the  practices  of  the 
Canaanites  generally.^  In  the  hands  of  the  critics  this 
picture  of  Israel's  history  undergoes  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. It  was  seen  before  that  the  Biblical  history,  on  the 
face  of  it,  does  not  lend  support  to  the  view  that  tree-  and 
stone-worship,  ancestor-worship,  totem-worship,  teraphim- 
worship,  human  sacrifices  and  the  like,  were  prominent 
features  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  or  of  the  people 
who  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses.^  How  then  is  the 
theory  made  out  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  before,  by  rejecting 
the  history  we  have,  and  substituting  for  it  a  construction 
evolved  from  a  general  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion ;  in 
the  next  place,  by  reading  beMck  the  disobediences  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  later  history  into  the  original  form  of  the 
religion,  and  fastening  on  stray  passages  and  incidents  an 
interpretation  contrary  to  the  genersd  impression  of  the 
narrativa*  The  method  can  best  be  illustrated  by  observing 
it  at  work. 

1.  The  Book  of  Gnosis  gives  us  a  clear  and  intelligible 
account  of  how  places  like  Bethel,  Hebron,  Beersheba, 
Shechem,  came  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  by 
the  Israelites.  They  were  places  hallowed  by  the  residence 
and  worship  of  their  fathers,  and  by  the  revelations  of  God. 
These  stories  form  part  of  the  patriarchal  history,  and  we 
have  sought  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  discrediting 
them.      The  newer  criticism,  however,  cannot  accept  so 

>  Bx.  zz.  4,  5,  28  ;  zxu.  18,  21;  zziiL  24,  82,  88. 

'  See  aboYe,  pp.  89,  40. 

*  Ksutaoh  8a78  he  *'  muat  empbaaiBe  yery  strongly  that  in  almost  ereir 
initanoe  we  hare  here  to  deal  with  hjrpotheses,  and  not  with  facts." — '*  Rel. 
ofImel,''IK0t.p.  618. 
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aimple  an  explanation.  It  rejects  the  history,  and  assumes 
that  these  places  were  really  old  CcmaanUish  sancttiaries, 
which  the  Israelites  adopted  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
and  afterwards  glorified  by  weaving  around  them  this  web 
of  patriarchal  legend.^  U  we  ask  for  proof,  none  is  forth- 
coming. We  are  thrown  back  on  assertion,  and  on  the 
assumption  of  the  mythical  character  and  non-historicity  of 
the  patriarchal  narratives  generally. 

2.  Stade  gives  the  matter  a  further  development  There 
were  ffraves  at  some  of  these  places  (Hebron,  Machpelah, 
Shechem).  What  is  clearer  than  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
sacredness  of  these  sanctuaries  was  ancestor  -  worship  ? 
"  Before  the  altars  at  Hebron  and  Shechem  were  altars  of 
Yahweh,  sacrifices  were  offered  on  them  to  the  ancestral 
spirits  of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  and  we  have  here  a  proof" 
—the  reader  will  note  the  stringency  of  Stade's  ideas  of 
proof  —  ''that  we  are  right  in  our  conclusion  that  the 
worship  of  ancestors  was  a  usage  in  ancient  Israel"'  The 
tribal  system  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  ancestor- 
worship,*  and  additional  proofs  are  found  in  mourning 
customs.*  Other  writers  amplify  the  suggestion.  "The 
teraphim,"  Budde  thinks,  "  belong  to  the  extensive  domain 
of  ancestor- worship,  which,  in  many  lands  and  continents, 
tven  in  the  New  World,  has  formed  the  oldest  verifiable 
foundation  of  religion."*  The  yearly  sacrifice  of  David's 
family  in  Bethlehem  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
originally  offered  "to  a  deified  eponymous  hero."*  The 
rule  is  a  simple  one — wherever  you  find  mention  of  burial- 
places,  be  sure  you  are  on  the  track  of  worship  of  ancestors.^ 
Addis  finds  Jacob  in  Gen.  zxxv.  14  *'  pouring  out  a  libation 

>  WeUhaiisen,  ffid.  of  Itroil,  pp.  18,  80,  825,  etc ;  Budde,  lUl.  of 
Israel,  p.  107,  etc  Kg.,  Jacob's  tow  at  Betiiel  is  supposed  to  be  meant 
as  a  sanction  of  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  priests  of  the  calf-worship  at 
that  place. 

*  QesehicfUe,  i.  pp.  451-52.  •  Ibid.  '^.  452. 

*  Mourning  customs  are  supposed  to  haye  their  rationale  in  the  attempt, 
as  Kautzsch  says,  *'to  render  oneself  unreeognisable  by  the  spirit  of  the 
dead,  and  thus  to  escape  its  malign  influence." — "Rel.  of  Israel,"  Diet, 
pp.  614-16.  Kautzsch  critisisee  the  theory,  and  concludes  that  if  ancestor- 
worship  erer  prevailed  in  the  pre-Mosaic  period,  no  consciousness  of  it  sur- 
▼iTvd  to  historical  times. 

*  JReL  of  Isra^,  p.  64.  Max  Miiller  subjects  the  theory  of  ancestor- 
worship  to  a  historical  examination  in  his  Anthropological  Beligion{LdoiLY,), 
and  rejects  it  as  based  on  totally  mistaken  data. 

*  Aid.  p.  65.  '  Ibid. 
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to  the  soul  of  the  dead."  ^    And  these  things,  in  all  serious- 
ness, are  regarded  as  "  scientific  "  treatment  of  the  history. 

3.  Was  animism,  or  belief  in  a  spiritual  presence  in 
natural  objects,  a  feature  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  ? 
These  writers  have  no  doubt  of  it  Primitive  peoples  are 
accustomed  to  connect  the  presence  of  the  deity  with  wells 
and  trees.*  Now  there  are  "  wells  "  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
at  Beersheba  and  elsewhere.*  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  that  the  wells  were  valued 
for  anything  but  the  supply  of  water  they  yielded.  But 
this  is  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  that  originally  the  wells 
were  thought  of  as  dwelt  in  by  spirits,  and  that  this  was 
the  real  ground  of  the  reverence  paid  to  them.*  So  trees 
were  wont  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of  a  divine  life. 
And  the  patriarchs  were  fond  of  the  shade  of  spreading 
trees,  built  altars  near  them,^  sometimes  even  planted  them. 
Abraham  dwelt  by  the  "  oaks  "  or  "  terebinths  "  of  Mamre ;  • 
he  planted  a  tamarisk  at  Beersheba;  Deborah,  Bebekah's 
nurse,  was  buried  under  "  the  oak  "  at  Bethel,  which  thence- 
forth was  called  " AUon-bacuth " — "the  oak  of  weeping."^ 
"  The  famous  holy  tree  near  Shechem,"  says  Professor  W.  R 
Smith,  "called  *the  tree  of  soothsayers,'  in  Judg.  ix.  37, 
and  *  the  tree  of  the  revealer '  in  Gen.  xii.  6,  must  have  been 
the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  oracla"  ®  Possibly ;  though  there  is 
in  the  statement  the  full  measure  of  assumption  usual  in 
such  matters.^  But  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the 
patriarchs  with  these  superstitions,  or  to  indicate  that  they 
thought  of  a  god  as  dwelling  in  these  trees.     The  Canaanite 

^  ffex,  ii.  p.  226.  Addis  takes  this  Terse  from  its  place,  and  connects  it 
with  the  deata  of  Deborah. 

»  Cf.  W.  E.  Smith,  Bel,  of  Semites,  pp.  161  ff. 

*  Gen.  xvi.  7 ;  xxi.  26,  30  ff. ;  xriv.  16  ;  xxvi  16,  19  ff.,  etc 
«  Stade,  GfeschichU,  L  p.  456. 

*  Gen.  xiiL  18. 

'  Gen.  xiii.  18  ;  jiy,  18  ;  zviii.  1.     The  LXX  has  the  singular,  *'oak.'* 
^  Gen.  xxxY.  8.     Stade  would  connect  the  very  names  of  the  trees— 
Elah,  Eton,  Allon — with  the  divine  name  £1  (i  p.  455).     "This  attempt," 
says  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  "may  be  safely  n^lected." — Diet,  of  Bible, 
ii.  p.  199. 

*  Bel,  of  Semites,  ^.  179. 

'  "The  famous  holy  oak"  has  already  a  touch  of  such  assumption.  It 
\a  assumed  that  the  "  Moreh  **  in  Gen.  xii.  6  is  not,  like  Mamre,  a  proper 
name  (of.  Dillmann,  in  loc.),  and  that  the  identity  of  this  tree  is  certain  witli 
the  "oak  of  Meonenim"  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  Similarly,  "the  peJra  tree" 
under  which  Deborah  sat  and  judged  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  identified  with  "  the 
oak  "  which  marked  the  grave  of  Bebekah's  nurse  (Gen.  xxxy.  8). 
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Asherahs,  or  tree  symbols  of  Astarte,  on  the  other  hand, — 
another  of  the  proofs, — were  no  doubt  idolatrous ;  but  they 
were  from  the  first,  and  all  down  the  history,  absolutely 
condemned.^ 

4  The  proofs  offered  of  fetishism  and  of  stone-worship  in 
ancient  Israel  are  equally  numerous — and  equally  incon- 
clusiva  Only  allusion  need  be  made  here  to  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  will  form  a  subject  of  discussion  by 
itself  after.*  The  history  speaks  of  an  ark,  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  among  His  people,*  in 
which  were  deposited  the  two  tables  of  the  law.^  Jehovah 
dwelt,  not  in,  but  above  the  ark,  between  (or  upon)  the 
cherubim."*  This,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  critics,  is  a 
mistaka  Analogies  are  drawn  from  other  religions  to  prove 
that  "  the  ark  of  Yahweh "  was  really  a  f etirfi-chest ;  and 
the  tradition  that  it  contained  tables  of  stone  is  to  Stade 
the  "  most  convincing  "  evidence  that  it  had  in  it  two  stones  in 
which  Yahweh  was  believed  to  dwell*  The  stones  were  pro- 
bably "  meteorites  " — appropriate  to  the  lightning-god.'^  "  If 
the  divinity  of  Sinai  resided  in  a  rock,"  says  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith  sagely, — "  which  from  Arabian  analogies  seems  very 
probable, — it  would  be  natural  for  the  people  to  secure  His 
presence  by  providing  such  a  chest  in  which  to  transport 
the  fetisL"*    One  feels  sometimes  that  it  would  require 

1  Ex.  zxxiy.  18 ;  of.  Deut  ztL  21. 

•  Cf.  Chap.  VI.  pp.  161  fL 
*Niim.  X.  88  ff.;  Josh.  iiL  6. 

^  Hence  the  name  "ark  of  the  ooyanant.''  Cf.  Deat.  z.  1-6,  1  Kings 
Tiii.  9,  with  Ex.  xxiy.  12  ff.,  xyy.  21.    See  below,  p.  162. 

*  1  Sam.  iy.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vL  2.  Cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Theol,  ofO.  7.,  p.  112. 
Kuenen  says  of  these  passages:  *'We  most  hold  that  the  author  wrote 
'  the  ark  ofYahweh,'  and  '  the  ark  of  God,'  nothing  more,"— Rel,  o/Israely  i. 
p.  259.  Apart,  howeyer,  from  the  omission  of  the  words  "of  the  ooye- 
nant"  in  the  LXX  (Vat  Cod.)  of  1  Sam.  iy.  8-5,  which  is  not  dedaiye, 
the  "  most "  is  in  his  own  theory.    See  below,  p.  162. 

^GesehiehU,  I  pp.  448-49,  457.  **This  conception,"  Stade  says,  «'is 
what  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  religion  most  be  called 
fetishistic"  (p.  448). 

"*  Ibid,  p.  458  ;  cf.  Knenen,  L  p.  288.  Kautzsoh  adopts  the  "  meteorite" 
theoiy.— " Rel.  of  Israel,"  Diet.  p.  629.  Bennett  says:  "According  to 
early  tradition,  two  sacred  stones  were  preserved  in  the  ark."  —  OerSsis, 
p.  282.  Tradition,  however,  says  nothing  of  "  two  sacred  stones,"  it  speaks 
only  and  definitely  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 

■  0,  T.  History,  p.  71.  Professor  A.  B.  S.  Kennedy,  in  art  "Ark"  in  Difi. 
pf  BihU  (i.  p.  150),  dissociates  himself  from  this  view,  "now  genen^y 
ftdopted,"  he  says,  "by  Continental  writers."  On  the  literature,  see 
KAutwoh,  as  above. 
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the  irony  of  an  Elijah  to  deal  fittingly  with  such 
hypotheses,  but  we  are  content  to  leave  them  to  the  reader's 
own  reflections. 

A  more  direct  proof  of  stone-worship,  however,  is 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  setting  up  of  sacred  *"  pillars " 
or  moffebas  by  the  patriarchs  and  others — as  by  Jacob  at 
BetheV  by  Jacob  and  Laban  in  Mount  Oilead,^  by  Joshua 
at  Shechem,*  by  Samuel  at  Ebenezer/  etc.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Professor  W.  R  Smith  admits,  these  pillars  or  stones  are 
never  represented  in  the  narratives  as  anything  but 
memorial  pillars;*  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  recS  idea 
imderlying  them  is  that  God  was  actually  present  in  the 
stone,  or  at  least  then  took  up  His  abode  in  it.^  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  not  "the  place," 
but  the  "stone"  itself,  is  called  "Bethel,"  in  Gen.  xxviii. 
22,^  and  a  connection  is  sought  with  the  Greek  word 
PouriXia,  a  name  for  sacred  stones.®  But  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  evidence  that  there  was  ever  a  class  of  sacred 
stones  in  Israel  called  "Bethels,"*  and  it  is  surely  obvious 
from  the  context  that  the  atone  is  called  "  Bethel,"  merely 
as  marking  the  site  of  the  pla>ce.  This  ingenious  hypothesis, 
in  short,  is  simply  a  reading  into  the  narrative  of  ideas 
which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it  "  It  cannot  be 
inferred,"  Dillmann  says  justly,  "  from  Gen.  xxviii  18,  xxxv. 
14,  15,  xlix.  24,  that  the  patriarchs  worshipped  holy  stones : 
the  stone  of  Jacob  appears  only  as  a  symbol  of  a  place, 
and  monument  of  the  experience  of  God's  nearness;  also 
in  later  times  we  read  nothing  of  stone-worship  among 
the  people."  ^®  Neither,  we  may  add,  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  prophets,  in  their  later  polemic  against 
idolatrous  moffcbas,  intended  the  least  disrespect  to  such 
memorial  pillars  as  were  set  up  by  Jacob  or  Joshua.    In 

'  Gen.  xxviiL  18,  22 ;  xxzt.  14. 

'  Gen.  zzzi  45.    Also  in  vers.  4d-49,  a  heap  or  cairn. 

•  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  27. 

*  1  Sam.  vii.  12.  •  Cf.  above,  p.  122. 

'  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  distinguishes  snch  dwelling  in  stones  from  fetish- 
ism proper  {Rd.  of  Semites,  p.  189). 

f  Ibid.  p.  187. 

■  Cf.  art  "  Bethel "  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  I  p.  218. 

'  As  Schultz,  e.g,,  would  seem  to  suggest,  O.T.  TkecH,  i.  p.  207. 
"  AlUed.  Theol,  p.  90.    So  Konig  in  art.  "Symbor*  in  Diet,  of  Bible 
(Extra),  p.  170:   *'The  ma^^ebeth,  acain.  were  not  set  up  on  their  own 
account    They  were  not  meant  to  be  aweUingpIaoes  of  the  deity,  but 
were  symbols,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  a  divine  revelation,"  etc.  ' 
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Isa.  xix.  19  it  is  even  predicted  that  ''in  that  day  there 
shall  be  an  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  (moffeba)  at  the  border  thereof  to 
Jehovah."  It  is  a  forced  explanation  of  such  a  passage 
to  say  that,  in  Isaiah's  time,  pillars  were  not  yet  regarded 
as  unlawful.^  Memorial  pillars  never  were  so  r^lrded: 
"pillars"  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  idolatrous 
worship  were  already  condemned  in  the  first  legislation,^ 
— far  older,  on  any  showing,  than  Isaiah. 

6.  Another  form  of  superstition  with  which  the  religion 
of  Israel  is  brought  into  relation  is  toUmism,  or  belief  in 
the  descent  of  a  tribe  from  a  sacred  animal  Professor  W.  R 
Smith  found  in  this  the  key  to  the  clan  system  and 
sacrificial  customs  of  the  Semites — the  Hebrews  included.* 
Support  is  sought  for  the  theory  in  Biblical  names — ^in 
the  name  Caleb,  e.g.,  which  means  a  dog,* — and  Stade 
urces  such  facts  as  the  "horns"  of  the  altar,  and  the 
buU-worship  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.*  The  theory  has 
not  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  hardly  needs  here 
fuller  discussion.* 

6.  To  the  long  list  of  heathenish  practices  asserted 
to  belong  to  the  reUgion  of  ancient  Israel  may  be  added — 
human  sacrifice.  Human  sacrifice  was  a  feature  of 
Moloch- worship :  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
in  times  of  religious  declension  even  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.^  If,  then,  as  Kuenen 
thinks,  Yahweh  was  originally  connected  with    Moloch, 

^  Aooording  to  Yatke,  Kuenen,  Dnhm,  eto.,  the  abolition  of  tna^ftbas 
WM  included  in  the  refonns  of  Hezekiah.  Cf.  Konig,  ffavpiprtMems,  pL  68. 
.  *  Ex.  sdii.  24  (images =fiiaffeia#) ;  cf.  Isa.  zrii  7,  8 ;  Mio.  y.  18. 
Hosea,  in  chap,  iii  4,  seems  to  group  t(^ther  lawful  and  unlawful  objects. 

•lUl.  qfSemiUs,  pp.  117  ff.,  180,  251  ff.,  424  ff.;  Kinship  and  Marriage, 
chap.  yilL  ;  « AniioaAl  Woiship  and  Animal  Tribes,"  J<mr.  af  FMMogy, 
1880. 

*  Ofl  Kinship  and  Marriage,  pp.  218  ff. :  "The  nomadic  populations  of 
Southern  Palestine,  which  ultimately  became  inooxporated  witii  Judah,  also 
present  animal  names,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Oalebbites, 
ordog.tribe*'(p.  219). 

*Gesehiehte,  p.  465.  Stade  mentions  (p.  466^  that  W.  B.  Smith 
supposes  the  serpent  to  be  the  totem  of  the  house  of  David. 

*  See  Note  0  on  Professor  W.  B.  Smith's  Theory  of  Saorifica.  Kantttoh 
criticises  the  totem-theory  in  ''Bel.  of  Israel,"  Diet,  p.  618.  If  the  theory 
were  as  ingeniously  applied  to  British  personal  (anmial)  names,  symbou 
(e.g,,  John  Bull,  British  lion),  tavern  signs  (a  large  dass),  etc.,  it  would 
bring  out  startling  results. 

^  Cf.  2  Kings  zyi.  8  ;  zzi.  6  ;  zziii.  10 ;  Jer.  zzzlL  85,  eto. 
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human  sacrifice  was  to  be  expected  in  His  service.^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  abhorrent  idea  of  the  connection  of 
Jehovah  with  Moloch  is  rejected,  the  chief  basis  of  the 
theory  is  destroyed,  and  other  proofs  become  of  secondary 
account  No  fair  reader  of  the  history  of  Israel  can  say 
that  human  sacrifice  was  at  any  time  a  legitimate  or 
recognised  part  of  the  worship  of  the  nation.  Proofs 
drawn  from  Abraham's  temptation  (the  moral  of  which 
is* that  such  sacrifices  were  not  desired  by  Jehovah),^  from 
the  destruction  of  the  first-bom,*  Samuel's  hewing  of  Agc^ 
in  pieces  before  Jehovah,*  the  hanging  of  Saul's  seven  sons,^ 
etc.,  are  quite  illusory,  for  none  of  the  last-named  cases 
answers  properly  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice  If  Micah  asks : 
"  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"* — asks  it  only  to 
reject  the  supposition — this  no  more  proves  that  human 
samfice  was  a  usual  or  recognised  part  of  Jehovah's 
religion,  than  Paul's  words,  ''If  I  give  mv  body  to  be 
burned,"^  prove  that  surrender  to  death  by  fire  was  a 
common  form  of  devotion  in  the  apostolic  Church.  There 
remains  the  case  of  Jephthah's  sacnfice  of  his  daughter  in 
fulfilment  of  his  rash  vow.®  The  circumstances  are  unusual, 
and  there  is  still  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jephthah 
fulfilled  his  vow.^  But,  admitting  that  the  maiden  was 
actually  slain  as  a  sacrifice,  and  not  simply  devoted,  we 
may  be  excused,  as  before,  for  not  accepting  the  action  of 
this  veiT  partially  enlightened  Oileadite,  in  a  rude  age, 
as  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  true  character  of  Israel's 
religion.  How  would  it  fare  with  Christianity,  if  it  were 
judged  by  individual  instances  of  misguided  zeal,  in  con- 
trariety with  its  own  first  principles,  occurring,  say,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ?    We  may  safely  apply  to  all  human  sacrifices 

^  Of.  Md,  of  Jgrael,  L  pp.  228,  287.  Kuenen  carries  oyer  aU  the  thin^ 
condemned  by  the  prophets,  induding  female  prostitution,  into  the  worship 
ofYahweh(cf.  p.  72). 

'  Gen.  zzii. 

*  Ex.  xiii.  2,  11-12,  eto.  The  redemption  of  the  first-born  is  thonght 
to  have  its  origin  in  this  practice.    Of.  Kuenen,  L  p.  290. 

« 1  Sam.  TV.  88. 

*  2  Sam.  xzi.  1-14.    These  are  Kuenen's  own  instances  (L  p.  287). 
«  Mic  vL  7,  8.  »  1  Cor.  xiii  8. 
•Jndg.zi  80,81,84-40. 

*  Cf.  Sand^,  Inspiration,  p.  138 ;  and  see  the  full  discussion  in 
KohWs  Bib,  (MchiehU,  iL  pp.  100-3. 
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what  Jeremiah  says  of  the  sacrifices  to  Moloch:  ''Which 
I  commanded  them  not,  neither  came  it  into  My  mind, 
that  thej  should  do  this  abomination,  /  to  cause  Judah 
to  sin."* 

lY.  Ihags-Wobship  in  Israel 

A  more  important  question  than  ^anj  of  the  above  is — 
Was  image'ivorship  an  original  or  permissible  part  of 
Israel's  religion  ?  To  most  the  Second  Commandment  would 
seem  decisive  on  that  point;  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  critics. 
The  Decalogue  is  denied  to  Moses,  and  a  principal  reason 
for  rejecting  the  precept  prohibiting  images  is  precisely 
that  images  are  held  to  have  been,  in  point  of  fact, 
worshipped.^  That  there  was  deplorable  defection,  and 
lapsing  mto  idolatry,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  under 
the  kmgs,  no  one,  of  course,  denies;  it  is  the  assertion  of 
the  Bible  itself,  and  the  constant  subject  of  the  denunciation 
of  the  prophets.  It  is  a  different  matter  when  it  is  maintained 
that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  originally,  and  all  down 
the  history,  by  images.  The  assertions  of  the  critics  here 
are  of  the  most  positive  kind.  Wellhausen  says  roundly : 
"The  prohibition  of  images  was  during  the  older  period 
quite  unknown."  *  Professor  H.  P.  Smim  tells  us  that  even 
the  great  prophets  "no  doubt  conceived  Ood  as  existing 
in  human  form."*  It  was  not,  however,  in  human  form, 
but  under  the  image  of  a  bull,  that  Jehovah  is  supposed 
to  have  been  worshipped  from  ancient  times  in  Israel 
The  support  for  this  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  calf- worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam  in  Northern  Israel,  and  confirmatory 
evidences  are  sought  in  the  ephod  of  Oideon,^  the  images 

^  Jer.  xxxiL  85.  Another  prophetic  passage  adduced  by  Enenen  is  Hos. 
ziiL  2,  with  the  reading,  "Saorificing  men,  they  kiss  the  calves"  (i  p.  75). 
Even  so,  the  practice  is  only  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  See  Note  D  on 
Saorifioe  of  Cnildren. 

*  SeeaboYO,  p.  120 ;  and  below,  p.  158.  Cf.  Eittel,  ffiti.  o/ffebs.  I  p.  248. 
Gt  Schnlts.  O.r.  Theol,  i.  p.  210.  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  says :  *'  Even  the 
principle  01  the  Second  Ck>mmandment,  that  Jehoyah  is  not  to  be  worshipped 
by  images  .  .  •  cannot,  in  the  light  of  histoiy,  be  regarded  aa  having  so 
fundamental  a  place  in  the  religion  of  early  IstitL"— Prophets,  p.  68. 

*ffi8t.  0/ Israel,  p.  489. 

*  0.  T,  ffixtory,  p.  18.  Eautzsch  also  thinks  that  the  idea  of  Jehovah 
aa  having  bodily  form  continued  Hll  the  prophetic  age. — "ReL  of  larael," 
JXcLvu  687.    Cf:  Eittel,  ffisL  of  Hebe.  i.  pp.  248  ff. 

*  Thus  generally.  *  Judg.  viii.  27. 
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of  Micah/  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses.^  It  is  allowed 
that  there  was  no  image  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem;*  but  it  is  urged  that  there  were  other  visible 
symbols,^  and  that  images  were  common  among  the  peopla^ 
Isothing,  in  our  view,  could  be  more  baseless  than  this 
contention,  but  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  the  subject  more 
closely. 

1.  We  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  oldest  periods  of  the 
history  afford  no  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The  worship 
of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was  without 
images.  The  only  apparent  exception,  as  before  noticed,  is 
in  the  **  teraphim  "  of  Laban's  family .•  What  these  "  tera- 
phim  "  were  is  obscura  They  are  probably  correctly  enough 
described  by  Kuenen  as  "images  which  were  revered  as 
household  gods,  and  consulted  as  to  the  future."'  They 
were  at  any  rate  not  images  of  Jehovah,  and  were  put  away 
by  Jacob  at  Shechem  as  incompatible  with  the  pure  worship 
of  God.®  In  the  cases  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  of 
Joseph,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  the  patriarchs,  image- worship 
is  not  so  much  as  hinted  at.  **  The  worship  of  God  in  the 
house  of  Abraham,"  as  Dillmann  says,  "was  imageless."^ 
Baudissin,  indeed,  would  carry  back  the  bull-worship  even 
to  Abraham ;  ^^  but  this  is  baseless  conjecture.  Again,  in 
Mosaic  times,  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  a  lawful  worship  of  images.  The  only  recorded 
instance  of  image-worship  is  in  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf  at  Sinai,^^  and  this  is  denounced  and  punished  as  a 
flagrant  transgression,  which  all  but  cost  the  people  their 
covenant  privuege.  The  prohibitions  of  image-worship,  and 
of  participation  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites,  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  absolute.  The  brazen  serpent  erected  by  Moses 
was  not  an  image  of  Jehovah,  or  an  image  for  worship  at 
all,  though  it  became  at  a  later  time  an  object  of  worship 
to  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by 

1  Judg.  zrii.  8,  4  ;  xviii.  14,  20,  etc.  *  Num.  zxi.  8,  9. 

■  Kuenen,  JteL  of  Israel,  L  pp.  80,  289. 

^  The  ark  ia  held  by  Kuenen,  Stade,  etc.,  to  haye  been  saoh  a  symbol. 
The  two  brazen  pillars  In  the  temple  of  Solomon  are  alleged  by  Professor 
W.  B.  Smith  to  haye  been  "doubtless  symbols  of  JehoYah/'—BsL  of 
Semites,  p.  191. 

*  Kuenen,  as  aboye,  p.  80. 

•  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30-35.  »  Bel.  of  Israel,  p.  240. 
>  Gen.  zxzy.  2-4.                                                  •  AUiesL  Theol,  p.  90. 

M  Gf.  Ednig,  Hauptjfrobleme,  p.  58.  "  Ex.  zzziL 
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Hezekiah.^  Neither  Moses  nor  Joshua  —  none  of  the 
leaders — showed  the  least  tendency  to  image-worship.  The 
first  notice  of  idolatrous  practices  in  the  wudemess  joumey- 
ings  is  in  the  prophet  Amos — if  even  there.* 

2.  When  we  pass  to  the  Booh  of  Jvdges,  it  is  different. 
We  are  now  in  a  period  expressly  signalised  as  one  of 
declension  and  sinful  adoption  of  Canaanitish  idolatries.* 
But  even  here  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  for  evidence  of  an  image-worship  of  Jehovah.  The  sin 
for  which  the  people .  are  blamed  is  much  more  that  of 
forsaking  Jehovah,  and  serving  ''the  Baalim  and  the 
Ashtaroth"  (Astartes),  "the  B^lim  and  the  Asheroth" 
(sacred  trees  or  poles),  of  their  heathen  neighbours, — an 
undeniable  violation  of  fundamental  law,  —  than  image- 
worship  of  their  own  God.*  One  clear  example  of  the  latter 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Ephraimite  Micah,  whose  images  were 
carried  off  by  the  Danites.^  The  other  case  usually  cited  is 
that  of  Gideon,  who,  after  his  victory  over  the  Midianites, 
made  from  the  spoils  a  golden  ''  ephod,"  which,  it  is  declarcMl, 
became  a  "snare"  to  Gideon  and  his  house.*  On  this 
mistaken  act  of  a  man  whose  zeal  had  been  conspicuous 
against  the  Baal  altars  and  the  Asherahs,^  a  whole  edifice  of 
rickety  conjecture  is  built  up.  It  is  first  assumed  that 
Gideon's  "  ephod "  was  an  "  image  "  of  Jehovah ;  it  is  next 
taken  for  granted  that  the  image  was  in  the  form  of  a 
bull ;  *  lastly,  it  is  concluded  that  bull-worship,  or  at  least 

'  2  Kings  zviii.  4.  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  who  sees  in  the  brazen  serpent 
asoryival  of  primitive  totemism  in  Israel,  has  some  characteristic  remarks  on 
the  sabject.    See  Note  £  on  H.  P.  Smith  on  the  Brazen  Serpent 

*  Amos  ▼.  25,  26.    The  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  much  disputed. 
•Judg.  ii.  11-14. 

*  Jndg.  iL  11,  IS  ;  iii.  7 ;  z.  6,  etc  It  is  possible,  however,  to  paint 
even  this  period  of  backsliding  and  disomnisation  in  too  dark  colours.  It 
is,  cg.f  an  exaggeration  to  say  with  Mr.  Thatcher :  *'  There  is  no  conception 
of  spiritual  worship  or  moral  duty  in  our  book."— Ju^i^  ('*Cent.  Bible"), 
Inb^.  p.  88.  This  is  only  true  if  first  of  all  the  higher  elements  (the  repent- 
ances, etc.)  are  critically  eliminated.  The  very  absence  of  ima^-wonhip  in 
so  large  a  part  of  the  book  is  a  disproof  of  the  statement.  The  Song  of 
Deborah  strikes  a  lofty,  and  at  the  end,  spiritual  note.  Ct  above,  p.  181 ; 
and  see  the  remarks  of  Konig  on  this  point  in  art.  "Judges,"  DiGt.  tf  BibU^ 
liL  p.  816  (cf.  below,  p.  884).    Cf.  also  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

•Judg.  xviL,  xviiL 

*  Judg.  viii.  27.  '  Judg.  vi.  28-82. 

*  Thus  even  Schultz,  0.  T,  Theoi.  I  p.  149 :  '*  The  molten  image  •  •  .  i% 
according  to  the  analogy  of  other  passages  (Judg.  zviii  80  ;  1  Kings  ziL  28 
(L ;  Ez.  zzzii.  4)  to  be  thought  of  as  the  image  of  an  oz."  G£  Kuenen, 
Rd  0/ Israel,  I  p.  286. 
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image-worship,  was  common  among  the  people.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that  Oideon  made  an 
image  for  worship,  these  sweeping  inferences  would  not  be 
justified.  There  would  in  itself  be  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  this  heroic  man  falling  in  his  latter  days  into  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  than  there  is  in  Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  building 
idolatrous  shrines  for  his  wives.^  But  the  inferences  are 
unwarranted  on  other  grounds.  What  the  text  says  is,  not 
that  Gideon  made  an  "image,"  but  that  he  made  an 
"  ephod  *'  • — a  massive  and  costly  piece  of  work,'  certainly, 
and  not  designed  for  actual  Use,  but  in  some  way  suggestive 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  oracle.  There  is  no  indication 
that  he  meant  the  ephod  for  worship.  Least  of  all  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  assertion  that  it  was  an  image  in  the 
form  of  a  bulL*  The  ephod  is  expressly  declared  to  have 
become  a  **  snare  "  to  Gideon  and  his  house :  a  condemnatory 
statement  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  too  easy  hypothesis  of 
interpolation.  There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  single  prop 
of  the  theory  of  an  image- worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  the  case  of  Micah,  who  made  for  himself  "a 
graven  image  and  a  molten  image,"  a  sanctuary, ''  an  ephod 
(here  evidently  distinguished  from  the  images)  and  tera- 
phim":*  an  imdisputed  instance  of  idolatry  in  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  We  willingly  make  a  present  of  this  weak- 
minded,  superstitious  Ephraimite,  and  of  the  Danites  who 
stole  his  images  from  him,  to  the  critics;  but  decline  to 
accept  his  behaviour  as  evidence  of  the  fundamental  law,  or 
better  religious  practice,  in  Israel  It  is  more  to  the  point 
to  notice  that  even  Micah  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
images  till  his  mother  suggested  this  use  of  the  stolen  silver 
tohmL 

3.  The  stronghold  of  the  case  for  image-worship,  how- 

^  1  Kings  zi  4,  5. 

'  Kuenen,  in  a  long  note  in  his  Bel,  of  Israel  (L  pp.  260  ff,\  "decidedly 
rejects  "  the  opinion  that  the  ephod  was  an  image ;  bat  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
he  accepts  it  (p.  82). 

'  This  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  gold  used,  about  70  pounds. 

^  The  idea  rests,  as  the  passage  from  Schultz  above  cited  shows,  on  the 
leading  back  into  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  the  calf- worship  of  Jeroboam.  It 
has  no  basis  in  the  Book  of  Judges  itself.     Even  so  extreme  a  rationalist  as 


Dr.  Oort  contests  this  idea  (cf.  Kuenen,  L  pp.  261-62). 

'  Judg.  zriL  8-6  ;  zviii.  14,  20.     Budne  says  of  Micans  epbod,  wnicti 
he  takes  to  be  "a  silver,  oracular  image,"  that  "unfortunately  we  do  not 


know  its  form  "—Eel.  qflerttelt  p.  80.    See  Note  F  on  DiUmaun  on  Image- 
Worahipi 
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ever,  is  in  the  tivo  calves  of  gold  which  Jeroboam  set  up  at 
Bethel  and  Dan,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
true  that  no  hint  is  given  that  such  images  were  known 
before  in  Israel,  unless  the  words,  ''Behold  thy  gods,  O 
Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,**  be 
an  allusion  to  the  golden  calf  of  Ex.  xxzii;  but  it  is 
thought  wfdikely  that  Jeroboam  would  set  up  a  symbol 
entirely  new,^  and  it  is  pointed  out — at  least  alleged — ^that 
no  protest  was  made  against  the  worship  of  the  calves  by 
prophets  like  Elijah  and  Amos.*  The  denunciations  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  are  regarded  as  representing  a  later  point  of 
view.  Here,  again,  the  history  which  we  have  is  thrust 
aside  and  a  new  history  invented  which  suits  the  critic's 
theory.  No  ingenuity,  however,  can  give  this  new  theory 
the  semblance  of  probability.  How  strange,  if  this  was  an 
old  and  well-known  custom  in  Israel,  that  absolutely  no 
trace  of  it  should  be  discoverable,  or  that  it  should  need  to 
be  *'  revived  '* !  How  remarkable  that  nothing  of  this  bull- 
worship  should  be  known  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  temple, 
the  seat  of  Jehovah's  worship,'  in  which  there  was  no  imi^, 
or,  apparently,  in  Judah  generally,  where  it  was  universafiy 
regarded  as  an  abomination  I  The  narrator  in  the  Book  of 
Kmgs,  who  had  access  to  old  records,  plainly  r^arded  it  as 
something  new.  The  judgment  of  the  prophets,  when  we 
turn  to  these,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Book  of 
Kings.  Hosea,  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  unsparing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  calves,^  and  he  was  a  prophet  of 
Northern  Israel  It  is  held,  however,  that'  his  attitude  in 
this  respect  is  not  that  of  his  predecessors.  "  There  is  no 
feature  in  Hosea's  prophecy,"  says  Professor  W.  R  Smith, 
"  which  distinguishes  him  horn  earlier  prophets  so  sharply 

*  A  oonneetioii  ia  cosjectiirally  tonght  with  the  old  MnotoAiy  at  Dan, 
Jodg.  zriiL  29-81. 

'  Thof  Wellhaiisen,  Knenen,  Stade,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  generally.  The 
soggestion  may  be  made  that  Jeroboam  ^t  the  idea  from  ^ypt,  where  he 
rended  from  the  time  of  his  revolt  against  Solomon  till  the  aooeesion  of 
Rehoboam  (1  Kings  zi.  40 ;  xii  1-8).  Kuenen,  however,  r^eots  this,  and 
says :  "  It  is  mnoh  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ten  tribee  who  rebelled 
against  Solomon's  exactions,  and  his  leanings  towards  forei^  manners  and 
customs,  introduced  a  genuinely  national  and  ancient  Israelitish  worship." — 
Sa.  <f  Israel,  L  p.  286. 

*  Are  the  "  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  "  that  supported  the  "  bases  "  in 
the  temple  (1  Kings  viL  29)  thought  to  be  an  exception  f    They 
certainly  not  objects  of  worship. 

*  Hos.  Tiii.  5,  6  ;  ziii.  2. 
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• 

independent  work.^  For  such  a  view  also  there  are  many 
cogent  groonda  Ciornill  gives  as  one  reason  that  the 
sources  are  quite  differently  worked  up  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  from  what  they  are  elsewhere.  In  the  narrative 
portions  they  are  fused  together  so  as  to  be  ordinarily 
inseparable.  The  language,  too,  presents  peculiarities. 
Even  in  the  P  parts,  as  will  be  seen  immediately,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  sections  are  from  the  same  hand  or  hands 
as  in  the  other  books.  The  book  has,  also,  according  to  the 
critics,  been  subjected  to  a  Deuteronomic  revision,*  which, 
curiouidyy  was  not  extended  (or  only  slightly)  to  the  earlier 
hooka* 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  at  least,  that,  in  the  separation  of 
the  sources  in  Joshua,  the  critics  continually  find  them- 
selves involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  With  respect 
particularly  to  J  and  E,  it  has  become  not  simply  a 
question  of  whether  J  and  E  can  be  severed  (admittedly 
thev  can  not),  but  of  whether  J  and  E  are  preeeni  in  the 
hook  at  ail.  Wellhausen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  J  was 
wholly  absent,^  and  Steuemagel  more  recently  has  affirmed 
the  same  opinion.*  "The  original  scope  and  significance 
of  E"  are  admitted  by  Carpenter  to  be  "hiurdly  lees 
difficult  to    determina"^      The   high- water  mark   of  his 

*  Cf.  the  yiews  of  WeUhanaen,  Compos,  d,  Hex.  pp.  116-17 ;  Carpenter, 
Hex.  i.  pp.   178-79 ;  Bennett,   Primer  of  Bible,  p.   90 ;  cf.   his  Jothua 

i'< Polychrome  Bible"),  p.  44  :  "Perhaps  the  Joshua  sections  of  JED  and 
^  were  separated  trim  the  preceding  sections  before  the  latter  were 
combined  to  form  the  Pentateuch  "  (or  perhaps  never  formed  part  of  them). 
■  That  is,  if  "  revision"  is  the  proper  word,  and  not  rather  " invention." 
If,  €,ff.,  the  incident  of  the  reading  of  the  law  on  Mount  Ebal  in  Josh.  viiL 
80-S5  aid  not  happen,  it  was  simply  invention  on  the  basis  of  Dent,  xxvii. 
The  Deuteronomic  reviser  is  called  D*  to  distinguish  him  from  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy  (D^).  He  belongs  to  the  D  "school,"  and  writes  a 
similar  style. 

'On  supposed  Deateronomio  traces  in  the  earlier  books,  see  below, 
pp.  254-65. 

*  Comp.  d.  Hex.  p.  116.  Kittel's  view  of  the  matter  is:  "The  com- 
paratively few  traces  which  point  at  all  decisively  to  J  frequently  allow  of 
the  assumption  that  they  have  no  longer  preoiBely  the  same  form  as  when 
they  came  from  the  author's  pen.  £  is  in  almost  the  same  case :  of  this 
source,  too,  there  are  only  a  few  remnants  in  the  Book  of  Joshua."— iTist. 
of  Hebe.  L  p.  268. 

*  Carpenter  notes  that  Steuemagel  s  Dae  Buck  Joma  invites  comment, 
"for  his  results  vary  very  widely  from  those  already  set  forth.  ...  In 
regard  to  J,  Steuemagel  returns  to  the  view  of  Wellhausen  and  Meyer  that 
it  recQffnlsed  no  Joshua,"  etc— JSaas.  ii  p.  818.  Thus  theories  ohase  each 
other  Uke  clouds  in  the  sky. 

*  Ibid.  iL  p.  808. 
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had  their  crowds  of  worshippers.  We  may  suppose  that  to  him 
thej  would  be  practically  in  the  category  of  the  Baal-altars. 
And  does  his  threatening  to  Ahab,  "  I  wUl  make  thine  house 
like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,''  ^  etc.,  convey 
no  allusion  to  that  by  which  peculiarly  Jeroboam  "made 
Israel  to  sin  "7 

A  dispassionate  review,  therefore,  of  this  long  catalogue 
of  superstitions  alleged  to  belong  to  pre- prophetic  religion 
in  Israel  fails  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  critics  that  any 
one  of  these  formed  part  of  the  genuine  religion  of  Israel 
They  show  abundant  defection  in  particular  periods  from 
the  pure  norm  of  that  religion ;  but  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  they  were  foreign  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
religion,  were  condemned  by  its  laws  and  by  the  prophets, 
and  at  no  time  received  countenance  from  its  great  re- 
presentatives. The  ideas  on  which  the  religion  rested — the 
unity,  holiness,  universal  providence,  and  saving  purpose  of 
God — were,  as  before  shown,  entirely  distinct  60m  those 
of  other  religions.  As  it  is  with  the  idea  of  God  and  with 
the  adjuncts  of  His  worship,  so,  we  shall  next  see,  it  is  with 
the  institutions  of  the  religion. 

>  1  Eingp  xxL  21-t4. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Zbc  ®Id  trestament  as  aftecte^  by  Ccftfdsm— 
H.  iReligfon  an^  Jnstitttttons:  Btfi,  Uabeir* 
itacle,  prfestboob,  etc 
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'*  I  baUere  that,  alongside  of  the  modern  representationa,  which  iMdlye 
the  founders  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  into  flitting  shadows  that  elude 
the  grasp,  and  throw  oyerboard  the  solid  mass  of  the  Pentateuchal  histoiy, 
like  unneoessarj  ballast  fh)m  a  ship,  mj  attempt  will  still  meet  with  sym- 
pathy, to  find  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuoh, 
and  to  apprehend  the  religion  of  Abraham  as  the  preliminary  stage,  and  the 
proclamation  of  Moses  as  the  foundation,  of  the  Old  Testament  faith, 
thought,  and  life.  The  Bible  remains  :  scientific  attempts  to  represent 
the  Biblical  history  come  and  go." — Klostermank. 

"  It  [G^man  criticism]  has  generally  been  wanting  in  flexibility  and 
moderation.  It  has  insisted  upon  knowing  everything,  ex  plaining  everything, 
precisely  determining  everytiiing.  .  •  .  Hence  complicated  and  obecore 
theories,  provided  with  odd  comers  in  which  all  the  details  may  be  sheltered, 
and  which  leave  the  mind  little  opening  or  leisure  to  observe  the  tendenoj 
of  fiaoti  and  the  general  currents  of  history." — Darmestetxb  (in  Ottley). 

"In  Wellhausen*s  review  of  the  history,  he  has  much  to  say  of  tha 
gradual  rise  of  feasts  fh)m  the  presentation  of  first-fruits,  and  of  their 
annual  observanoe  at  neighbourhood  sanctuaries,  and  the  growth  of  laiger 
sanotuarieatowardstheoloseof  the  period  of  the  Judges.  .  .  .  But  the  whole 
thing  is  spun  out  of  his  own  brain.  It  is  as  purely  fictitious  as  an  astro* 
nomioal  map  would  be  of  the  other  side  of  the  moon."— W.  H.  GBXxir. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AS  AFFECTED  BY  CRTTICISM 
— n.  RELIGION  AND  INSTITUTIONS :  ARK,  TABER- 
NACLE,  PRIESTHOOD,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  laws  and  institations  in  Israel  is  bound  up 
with  so  many  intricate  critical  questions  as  to  dates  and 
succession  of  codes,  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  possible  to 
deal  with  it  satisfactorily  till  the  critical  questions  have 
been,  at  least  in  some  provisional  way,  disposed  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  discussion  of  laws 
and  institutions  does  not  wholly  depend  on  the  conclusions 
reached  on  such  matters,  say,  as  the  age  of  Deuteronomy, 
or  date  of  compilation  of  the  Priestly  Code ;  for,  conceivably, 
these  books,  in  their  present  form,  might  be  late,  yet  the 
laws  embodied  in  j^hem  might  be  very  old.^  It  will  be 
foimd,  in  fact,  that  the  determination  of  the  critical 
questions  themselves  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
view  we  are  led  to  take  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the 
institutions.*  There  is  room  and  need,  therefore,  for  some 
preliminary  consideration  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  without  b^ging  any  question  not  yet  critically 
dealt  with. 

I.  General  Position  of  Moses  as  Lawgiver 

We  may  first  advert  a  little  further  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  the  general  position  assigned  to  Moses  in  tradition 
as  the  lawgiver  of  Israel'  This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
critics  can  hardly  avoid  involving  themselves  in  some 
inconsistency.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  exalt 

'  This  is  the  position  taken  up  bj  some  critics,  as  E5nig. 
'  See  WeUhansen  above,  p.  5. 
*  See  above,  Chap.  IV.  pp.  98-99. 
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the  personality  and  work  of  Moses,  in  order  to  explain  how 
it  comee  about  that  all  the  legislation  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  connected  with  his  name;^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
necessary  to  minimise  his  influence  almost  to  vanishing 
point,  in  order  to  make  it  credible  that  he  really  gave  to 
Israel  no  laws  at  all — ^none  at  least  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  It  will  be  recalled  how  we  are  told  that 
"  Malaclu  is  the  first  of  the  prophets  to  refer  to  a  Mosaic 
coda"  *  This  line  of  reasoning,  as  shown  before,  is  fatuous. 
The  JE  history,  put  by  the  critics  as  early  as  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century,  gives  the  foremost  place  to  Moses  as  a  law- 
giver. The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  older  than  this  history, 
and  incorporated  into  it,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  as 
its  author.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  again,  whenever 
written,  is  evidence  that  Israel  had  but  one  tradition  about 
Moses — that  he  gave  and  wrote  laws  for  the  nation.  The 
force  of  this  testimony  is  not  in  the  least  satisfied  by  sup- 
posing, with  Wellhausen,  W.  B.  Smith,  and  others,  that  the 
repute  of  Moses  rested  on  such  oral  decisions  as  those 
referred  to  in  Ex.  xviiL  13-16,  26.'  Budde  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  basing  of  the  legislation  of  Moses 
on  these  oral  toroth  of  Ex.  xviiL,^  and  there  is  certainly 
something  arbitrary  in  founding  on  this  chapter  as  more 
historically  trustworthy  than  its  neighbours.  If  it  is 
accepted,  one  must  notice  the  evidence  it  yields  of  a  high 
organisation  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.* 
What  then  are  the  reasons  for  refusing  to  Moses  such 
legislation  as  the  Old  Testament  ascribes  to  him  ? 

1.  If  anything  can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  Moses, 
it  surely  is  the  Decalogue,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  to  IsraeL  Yet  even 
this,  which  Delitzsch  calls  ''the  most  genuine  of  genuine 

*  Cfl  WellhauBen,  ffia.  qf  Israel,  pp.  482  ff.,  488  ff. ;  Euenen,  JBe^ 
rf  liraelf  i.  pp.  272  ffl  The  latter  sajs :  "The  collections  of  laws  were 
fearlessly  emDellished  with  his  name,  becanse  it  was  known  that  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  aU  legislation  "  (p.  279).  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  "  this 
he  ooold  do  without  writing  down  a  single  precept." 

■  Carpenter,  as  above,  p.  98.  "  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century, "  says 
Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  ''nerer  speak  of  a  written  law  of  Moses."— 0.7.  in 
J.  (7.,  p.  802.  To  show  this,  he  has  to  put  a  non-natural  sense  on  Hos. 
▼liL  12  (see  below,  p.  826).  But  at  least  the  prophets  knew  of  the  Book 
of  the  OoTenant,  professing  to  be  written  byMoses. 

*  Wellhansen,  HisL  cf  larael^  p.  489  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T,  in  J*.  (7.,  pp. 
804,  889. 

«  Rd.  qflBroel,  p.  88.  •  Ex.  xriiL  21,  26. 
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productions,"^  it  has  of  late  become  almost  universallj  the 
fashion  to  deny  to  the  lawgiver.  But  on  what  subjective 
and  arbitrary  grounds !  *  A  main  reason,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  prohibition  of  images  in  the  Second  Commandment' — 
a  subject  already  discussed.^  Apart  from  this,  and  the  too 
elevated  idea  of  God  in  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  two 
special  objections  may  be  noticed :  (1)  the  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Deuteronomic 
version,^  and  (2)  the  alleged  occurrence  of  a  second  Deca- 
logue in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26 — a  notion  borrowed  from  Goeth& 
The  first  of  these  objections  comes  badly  from  those  who 
see  in  Deuteronomy  a  free  prophetic  composition  of  the 
age  of  Josiah,  and,  apart  trom  the  supposition  of  an 
original  shorter  form,  seems  sufficiently  met  by  Delitzsch's 
remark  that  "  the  Decalogue  is  there  freely  rendered  in  the 
flow  of  hortatory  oratory,  and  not  literally  reproduced.*' • 
The  variation  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  an  incidental  mark 
of  genuineness  in  Deuteronomy,  for  hardly  any  other  than 
the  lawgiver  would  be  likely  to  allow  himself  this  liberty 
of  change.  The  second  objection  derives  some  colour  from 
a  slight  ambiguity  or  confusion  in  the  language  of  Ex.  xxxiv. 
27,  28 ;  but  cannot  overbear  the  clear  connection  of  ver.  28, 
''And  He  (Jehovah)  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments  (words),"  with  ver.  1, 
"  I  will  write  upon  the  tables  the  words  which  were  upon 
the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest,"  or  the  plain  intention 
of  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  The  so-caUed  second  Decalogue 
of  J  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12-26,  is,  in  fact,  pretty  much,  as  scholars 
are  coming  to  see,  a  figment  of  the  critical  imagination.  It 
is  only  by  straining  that  the  section  can  be  made  into  a 
Decalogue  at  all,^  and,  with  its  mixed  precepts,  it  has  no 

^  Oenuia,  L  p.  29.  Smend  also  formerlv  wrote :  "  The  Decalogue, 
whose  Moeaio  oriffin  no  one  can  doabt." — Stud,  u,  ErU.  1870,  p.  648. 
Gf.  in  defence  of  the  gentdneneee,  Biehm,  EinleU,  L  p.  160 ;  Eittel,  ifut.  <^ 
H9b$,  L  p.  244  ff.  (in  shorter  form). 

'  For  a  sommarj  by  Addis,  see  Note  A  on  Objections  to  the  Decalogue. 
Cf.  also  Wellhausen,  MitL  of  Israel,  pp.  892-98,  489  ff. ;  Smend,  AUUti. 
EeiigUmBguchichU,  p.  47. 

'  "There  would  be  no  valid  reason/'  says  Eautssch,  "for  refusing  to 
attribute  to  Moses  himself  a  primitiye,  concise  fonn  of  the  Decalogue,  wstq 
it  not  for  the  formidable  difficulty  presented  by  theprohibUum  of  tk$  um  oj 
t9iuMe»."— "Rel.  of  Israel,"  Diet.  p.  688. 

*  See  above,  pp.  141  ff.  »  Deut  v.  15. 

*  Cfmesia,  i.  p.  80. 

'  Scarcely  two  critics  divide  the  precepts  so  as  to  make  ten  in  predidy 
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suitability  for  taking  the  place  of  the  historical  ''words*' 
of  the  tablea^ 

2.  If  the  Decalogue  is  allowed  to  be  Mosaic,  there  is 
little  reaaon  for  denying  that  the  remaining  laws  (''judg- 
ments ")  of  the  Booh  of  the  Covenant,  with  which  the  "  twi 
words"  stand  in  so  close  a  connection,  also  proceeded  from 
Moses  in  Bubstaniially  their  present  form.*  The  principal 
objection  urged  to  this  is  that  they  imply  a  settled  life 
and  agriculture.'  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  laws  in 
question  are  of  a  very  primitive  and  simple  character, 
probably  resting  on  old  usage  ;^  and,  on  the  other,  the 
people  were  not  the  undisciplined  horde  the  critics  for 
their  own  purposes  would  make  them  out  to  be.*  They 
had  long  had  the  experience  of  orderly  and  settled  life, 
and  were,  moreover,  on  the  point  of  entering  Canaan. 
They  were  organised,  and  had  "statutes  of  God"  and 
"  laws "  given  them  in  the  wilderness.*  What  more  likely 
in  itself  than  that  Moses,  by  divine  command,  should  draw 
up  for  them  a  simple  code,  suited  for  present  and  prospective 
needs  ?  How,  indeed,  could  a  people  like  Israel  have  been 
kept  together,  or  have  preserved  its  distinction  from  the 
Canaanites,  without  some  such  body  of  laws, — moral,  civil, 
and  reUgious,^ — and  this  not  simply  in  the  form  of  floating 

the  same  way,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  now  being  pretty  generally  giyen 
up,  eyen  by  advanced  critics.  Addis  speaks  of  the  diyision  into  ten  as 
"  mere  guess-work."  "  Many  critics,"  he  says,  '*  (0.^.,  Wellhansen),  adopting 
a  suggestion  of  Goethe,  have  tried  to  disentangle  ten  *  words  of  the 
covenant,'  answering  to  the  Ten  Words  or  Decalogue  of  the  Elohist.  This, 
however,  is  mere  guess-work." — Hex,  L  ]>.  157.  Carpenter  also  does  not 
favour  the  notion.  Kittel  says :  '*  It  requires  the  utmost  arbitrariness  even 
to  find  in  it  the  number  ten." — Hist,  of  Hebs,  i.  p.  198.  Kautzsch  rejects 
the  second  Decalogue. 

^  Cf.  Kittel  ana  Riehm,  as  above,  in  reply  to  Wellhansen. 

*  Thus  Delitzsch,  Oenesis,  L  p.  81. 

'  Thus  Wellhansen,  Kuenen,  Addis,  etc.    Cf.  Riehm  in  reply,  L  pp.  170  ff. 

*  The  Code  of  Hammurabi  presents  interesting  ancient  analogies.  See 
for  details  art.  in  Via,  qf  Bible  (Extra  Vol.).  One  regrets  to  find  Mr. 
Johns,  in  the  section  on  comi)ari8on  with  Hebrew  le^lation,  writing  in 
the  usual  flippant  style — **The  current  opinion  of  critics  does  not  ascribe 
much  of  the  Hebrew  law  to  Moses.  So  his  personality  may  be  set  aside  '* 
(p.  608). 

*  See  above,  pp.  79,  104.  •  Ex.  xviii.  16,  21,  25. 

^  Wellhansen  himself  points  out  that  "  when  the  Israelites  settled  in 
Palestine,  they  found  it  inhabiU'd  by  a  population  sujierior  to  themselves 
both  in  numbers  and  in  civilisation,"  yet  "it  never  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Israelites  Canaanites  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  made  the  Canaanites 
UraeUtet.     Notwithstanding  their  inferiority,  numerical  and  otherwise, 
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oral  toroth,  but  in  the  shape  of  definite,  authoritative 
"  statutes  and  judgments/'  such  as  the  history,  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms,  uniformly  assume  the  nation  to  have 
possessed?^  And  if  this  was  needed,  can  we  suppose 
that  a  man  of  Moses'  capabilities  and  prescient  mind  would 
have  left  the  people  without  it?  We  have  several  codes 
of  laws — *'  programmes  " —  which  the  critics  assume  to  have 
arisen  at  various  junctures  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
But,  as  Dr.  Bobertson  observes,  **  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
critical  historians  should  postulate  the  putting  forth  of 
'  legislative  programmes '  at  various  later  points  in  Israel's 
history,  and  should  be  so  unwilling  to  admit  the  same  for 
the  time  of  Moses.*'*  We  seem  fully  entitled,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  tradition  of  Israel,  to  look 
on  Moses  as  the  fountain  of  both  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions to  his  nation,  and  to  consider  without  prejudice  any 
statements  attributing  such  institutions  to  his  time.  The 
question  of  ritual  laws  demands  separate  treatment 

II.  The  Sacrificial  System  and  Bitual  Law 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  deals  mainly  with  civil 
matters,  and,  except  in  the  law  of  the  altar,'  and  the 
ordinance  about  the  three  feasts,^  has  no  properly  religious 
enactments.  This  of  itself  creates  a  not  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption that  such  will  be  found  elsewhera  To  most  it 
will  appear  incredible  that,  in  settling  the  constitution  of 
Israel,  Moses  should  not  have  given  Qie  people,  among  his 
other  laws,  at  least  some  ordinances  for  religious  worship. 
The  critics,  however,  hold  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  Not 
content  with  denying  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  any 
ritual  legislation,  they  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that,  tiU 
the  time  of  the  exile,  no  sacrificial  or  other  ritual  existed 
which  was  even  believed  to  have  Mosaic  or  divine  sanction. 
The  prophets,  it  is  declared,  show  clearly  by  their  denuncia- 
tions that  they  know  nothing  of  such  a  divinely-ordained 
ritual    "  Thus  it  is,"  says  Wellhausen,  "  that  the  prophets 

they  maintained  their  individuality,  and  that  without  the  snpnort  of  any 
external  organisation.  Thus  a  certain  inner  unity  subsistea  lone  before 
it  had  found  any  outward  political  expression :  it  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  Moees,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  author."— iTu^.  0/ Israel,  p.  483. 

^  See  below,  pp.  308,  324.  *  Barly  Religion  of  Itrail^  p.  387. 

*  Ex.  XX.  24-26,  «  Ex.  xxiii.  14-19. 
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are  able  to  ask  whether  then  Jehovah  has  commanded  Hia 
people  to  tax  their  energies  with  such  exertions :  the  fact 
presupposed  being  that  no  such  command  exists,  and  that 
no  one  knows  anything  at  all  about  a  ritual  torahJ'^  The 
idea  of  a  ritual  which  **  goes  back  to  Moses  or  to  Jehovah 
Himself "  *  is  said  to  be  foreign  to  them.  It  first  came  in 
with  the  Priestly  Code,  which  is  so  insistent  on  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  lawful  sacrifice  that  it  carefully  avoids,  in  the 
earlier  history,  ever  ascribing  sacrifice  to  the  patriarchs.' 
Without  at  this  stage  entering  into  details,  which  will 
more  properly  come  up  when  discussing  the  Code  itself, 
we  would  make  on  these  representations  the  following 
remarks: — 

1.  There  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  some  absurdity  in  the  often- 
repeated  statement  that  "  the  Priestly  Writer  knows  nothing 
of  sacrifice  by  the  servants  of  God  before  Moses.***  We 
might  ask — ^How  often  is  sacrifice  mentioned  altogether  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis?  And  in  how  many  instances  does 
the  meagre  thread  of  narrative  assigned  to  the  Priestly 
Writer  admit  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  being  introduced  ?  But 
there  is  a  more  obvious  answer — one  of  which  a  good  deal 
more  will  be  heard  as  we  proceed.  The  Priestly  Writer 
knew  at  least  about  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  all  that  the 
J  and  E  histories  had  to  tell  him ;  for  he  had,  on  the  newer 
theory,  these  histories  before  him,  presupposes  and  founds 
upon  them,  if  he  does  not  actually  furnish  the  frame  in 
which  their  narratives  are  set.*  He  cannot,  therefore,  be 
supposed  designedly  to  contradict  them  on  this  point  of 
patriarchal  sacrifices.^    It  is  in  truth  no  part  of  the  theory 


^  HtsL  of  liroil,  p.  66 ;  of.  the  whole  section,  pp.  62-59.    Thus  also 
lenen,  Hex,  pp.  176-77 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T,  in  J.  C,  pp.  298-96.     "All 
this,"  says  Professor  Smith,  "  is  so  olear  that  it  seems  impossible  to  misander- 


stand  it.  Tet  the  position  of  the  prophets  is  not  onl^  habitually  explained 
away  by  those  who  are  determinea  at  any  cost  to  maintain  the  traoitional 
Yiew  of  the  Pentateuch, "  eta  We  shall  see  immediately  about  the ' '  explain- 
ingaway." 

•  EM,  of  Itrad,  p.  66.  •  Ihid. 

^  Addis,  Hex.  p.  li  *  See  below,  pp.  840,  860. 

*  Colenso,  in  oombatinff  Kuenen  on  this  point,  says :  "  Is  it  credible  that 
he  supposed  the  patriarchs  to  have  offered  no  sacrifices  ai  all  before  tibe 
delivery  of  the  sacrificial  laws  at  Sinai— more  especially  if  he  had  before  him 
the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  Oen.  iy.  8,  4 ;  viii.  20,  21 ;  xxxi.  64 ;  xlW.  1» 
etc.  "  ;  and  in  another  connection :  "  It  seems  incredible  that  a  later  post-, 
captiyit^  writer,  sitting  down  (as  Kuenen  supposes)  with  the  J  narrative 
before  him,  and  of  course  known  to  him,  and  now  vensrakh  ^  aMt  l^oold 
deliberately  contradict  it."— PmU.  Pt  ru  pp.  126,  189. 
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of  the  Priestly  Writer  that  sacrifices  began  with  Moses. 
His  own  legislation  gives  no  hint  that  up  to  that  time  these 
were  unheard-of.  iS^ther,  in  such  phrases  as,  "  If  any  man 
bring  an  offering  to  Jehovah,"  ...  "If  his  offering  be  a 
burnt  offering  of  the  herd,"^  etc.,  it  assumes  that  such 
sacrifices  are  well-known  and  customary. 

2.  As  little  can  it  be  maintained,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  sacrifice  in  Israel 
was  simply,  as  Wellhausen  affirms,  traditional  custom, 
without  divine  sanction,  or  regulation  of  the  when,  the 
where,  the  hy  whom,  the  how}  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
already  makes  a  beginning  in  regulations  about  the  altar, 
and  the  times  and  manner  of  sacrifice— "My  sacrifice";' 
and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  "which  still  occupies  the 
same  standpoint  as  JE,"^  has  abundance  of  prescriptions 
and  regulations  about  sacrifices — described  as  "all  that  I 
command  you."^  How  can  it  be  claimed  that  Jeremiah, 
whose  mind  is  steeped  in  Deuteronomy — if  he  had  not, 
as  some  of  these  writers  think,  to  do  with  its  production — 
is  ignorant  of  these  commands,  or  means  to  deny  them,  in 
his  impassioned  protestations  that  it  was  not  about  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices,  but  about  obedience,  that  Gtod 
commanded  their  fathers,  when  He  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt?* 

3.  The  strong  language  of  the  prophets  in  denunciation 
of  outward  ritual^  while  the  ethioEkl  side  of  religion  was 
neglected,  admits  of  easy  explanation :  the  one  explanation 
it  will  not  bear,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  that  which  the  critics 
put  upon  it  This  for  a  twofold  reason.  Probably,  first, 
not  one  of  these  prophets  could  form  the  conception  of  a 
religion  for  a  nation  which  had  not  its  temple,  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  and  outward  order  of  worship,  or  ever  dreamt  of 
the  abolition  of  these  things ;  and,  second,  so  far  from  regard- 
ing sacrifice  as  not  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah,  when  the  right 
spirit  was  present,  there  is  not  one  of  the  greater  prophets 
who  does  not  include  S£Lcrifice  in  his  own  picture  of  the 

'  Lev.  i.  2,  8,  etc  '  HiiL  qf  T$rael,  p.  54. 

*  Ex.  zz.  24,  26  ;  zziii.  18, 19.  «  Wellhausen,  as  aboye. 

*  Dent  zu.  11,  etc 

*  Jer.  Tii.  22,  24.  Profeseor  W.  B.  Smith  nevertheless  thinks  "it  ia 
impossible  to  give  a  flatter  contradiction  to  the  traditional  theory  that  the 
Levitical  system  was  enacted  in  the  wilderness." — O.T,  in  J,  C,  p.  296. 

'  Amos  iv.  4,  6 ;  V.  21,  27  ;  Isa.  L  10-15  ;  Jer.  vii.  22,  28,  etc 
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restored  and  perfected  theocracy.^  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  sacrifice  alone,  but  prayer,  feast-days,  Sabbaths, 
eta,  that  the  prophets  include  in  their  denunciations ;  yet 
we  Imow  the  importance  they  attached  to  prayer  and  the 
Sabbath  in  other  parts  of  their  writings.*  In  many  places 
and  ways,  also,  we  see  incidentally  their  recognition  of  the 
diving  sanction  of  these  outward  ordinances,  which,  in  other 
connections,  viz.,  when  made  a  substitute  for  heart-piety 
and  moral  conduct,  they  condemn.  It  was  in  vision  of  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  that  Isaiah  received  his  call,  and  by 
the  touch  of  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  that  his  lips  were 
purged.'  It  is  Jehovah's  courts — '*  My  courts  " — that  were 
pro&ned  by  the  people's  splendid  but  unholy  worship;* 
just  as  in  Hosea  it  is  "the  sacrifices  of  Mine  offerings" 
which  the  people  turn  into  "sacrifices  of  flesh."*  If  the 
40th  Psalm  is  relegated,  as  on  the  critical  theory  it  must 
be,  to  post-exilian  times,  we  read  in  it  also :  "  Sacrifice  and 
offering  Thou  didst  not  desire  .  .  •  burnt  offering  and  sin 
offering  hast  Thou  not  required."  *  But  who  misunderstands 
these  words  ? 

4.  Strange  to  say,  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is,  in 
the  end,  admitted  by  the  critics.  Their  argument  means 
nothing,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  a  rejection  by  the  prophets 
of  a  ritual  worship  of  God  absolutely.  Yet  we  are  told  by 
Kuenen:  "We  must  not  assert  that  the  prophets  reject  the 
cultus  unconditionally.  On  the  contrary,  they  too  share 
the  belief,  for  instance,  that  sacrifice  is  an  essential  element 
of  true  worship  (Isa.  IvL  7 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16-19 ;  Mic.  iv.  1  ff. ; 
Isa.  iL  1  ffl ;  xviiL  7 ;  xix.  19  ff.,  eta  etc.).  The  context 
always  shows  that  what  they  really  protest  against  is  the 
idea  that  it  is  enough  to  take  part  in  the  cultus,"  etc^ 
Only,  it  is  argued,  they  did  not  allow  this  cultus  to  be  of 
Mosaic  or  divine  origin.  It  is  precisely  on  this  point  that 
the  proof  fails.  The  proof  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  prophets  condemned  the  cultus;  now  it  is 
owned  that  they  did  not  condemn  it  as  in  any  sense  incom- 

»  Cf.  Isa.  IvL  6, 7 ;  Ix.  7  ;  Ixri.  23,  etc. ;  Jer.  xviL  24-27  ;  xxxiiL  17-18, 
•te.  (of.  p.  96) ;  Ezek.  z1.  ff. 

■Cf.  Jer.  xviL  21-27;  "Aa  I  commanded  your  fathers"  (ver.  22); 
Isa.  IviiL  18,  14. 

» Isa.  vi.  *  Isa.  i  12.  »  Hos.  viii.  13.  •  Ps.  xl.  6. 

'  Hex.  p.  170 ;  of.  Smend,  AUUst.  JUligumsgesehichU,  p.  108.  See  also 
d's  artiole,  referred  to  on  next  page. 
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patible  with  the  belief  that  it  was  a  lawful  and  necessary 
part  of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  If,  further,  we  ask — What 
kind  of  cultus  was  it  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets?  we  get  a  number  of  surprismg  admissions,  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  return  later.  It  was  a 
cultuB  **  of  very  old  and  sacred  usage,''  ^  and  highly  elaborate 
in  character.  There  were  '*  splendid  sacrifices  .  .  .  presum- 
ably offered  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules  of  priestly 
skill"*  We  have,  in  fact,  only  to  analyse  the  passages  in 
the  prophets  to  see  what  a  highly  elaborate  ritual  system 
was  already  in  operation  in  their  day — as  elaborate,  practi- 
oallv,  as  in  the  Levitical  Code  itseli  It  is  interesting  to 
read  what  one  of  the  ablest  adherents  of  the  Gral  school — 
Budolf  Smend  —  had  to  say  on  this  point  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  his  development  In  his  work  Moses  apud 
PropJidas,  Smend  discerns  what  he  calls  "  Levitismus"  peering 
out  from  the  pages  of  the  oldest  prophets — Amos  and  Hosea. 
He  says,  even :  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  cultus  of 
Jehovah,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  doubtless  long  before,  is  by  no  means  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  Leviticus.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  age  of  this  book,  the  opinion  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  the  birth,  growth,  and  maturity  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  will  undergo  no  changa"'  In  a  valuable  article 
contributed  to  the  Studien  und  ErUiken  in  1876,  he 
reiterates  these  views,  and  concludes :  ''  Accordingly,  we  do 
not  know  what  objection  can  be  made  to  the  earlier  com- 
position of  Leviticus  on  the  ground  of  the  older  prophetical 
writings."*  In  such  statements,  supported  by  reasons 
which  time  has  done  nothing  to  refute,  we  are  far  enough 
away  from  the  theory  that  nothing  was  known  of  a  divine 
sanction  of  ritual  ordinances  till  after  the  time  of  the  exile. 
To  ourselves,  as  before  said,  it  appears  incredible  that 
no  ordinances  for  religious  worship  should  have  been  given 
to  the  people  by  Moses,  in  settling  the  constitution  of 

*  Wellhaosen,  ffisL  0/ Israel,  p.  69. 

>  llnd.  p.  55.    See  below,  p.  808. 

•P.  76. 

^  Stud,  und  KriL  1876,  p.  661.  This  important  article  was  written  ten 
▼ears  after  the  appearance  of  Grafs  work  (see  below,  p.  825),  in  criticism  of 
Dubm,  and  from  the  standpoint  that  up  to  that  time  "a  stringent  proof 
had  not  been  offered  *' either  for  or  against"  Qrafs  hypothesis  of  the 
age  of  Leviticus,  and  that  such  "was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
ftiiiire''(p.644). 
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Israel  If  such  wtr^  given,  they  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  included  regulations  about  priesthood,  sacrifice, 
purification,  and  much  else.^  This  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Levitical  ritual  Code;  but  such  laws,  if 
given,  must  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  ground  of  that 
Code.  It  does  not  prove  even  that  the  laws  were  written, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  soon  were.'  If  these 
laws  are  not  incorporated  in  our  present  Levitical  Code,  it 
is  certain  they  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  We 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  on  this  point,  when  we  have 
looked  at  some  of  the  more  special  institutions  of  the 
national  worship. 

We  proceed  now,  accordingly,  to  consider  how  it  stands 
with  such  institutions  as  the  ark^  the  tahemade,  the  priestfiood, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  with  the  unity  of  worship, 
made  by  Wellhausen,  as  we  shall  see,  the  turning-point  of 
his  whole  discussion.*  Graf,  with  his  thesis  of  the  post- 
exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code,  is  the  pioneer  here, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  case  for  the  new  theory,  as 
respects  the  above  institutions,  has  been  more  plausibly 

S resented  anywhere  th«ui  it  is  in  his  pages.*  It  is  not 
enied  by  the  Graf  school  that  there  was  an  ark,  a  tent  to 
cover  it,  and  priests  of  some  sort,  from  early  times,  but  it  is 
contended  with  decision  that  these  were  not,  and  could  not 
have  been,  the  ark,  tabernacle,  and  priesthood  of  the 
Levitical  Coda  All  we  read  on  these  subjects  in  the  Priestly 
sections  is  " unhistorical  fiction"  of  exilic  or  post-exilic 
origin.    Rejecting  hypotheses,  our  duty  will  be  to  turn  the 

^  We  shall  see  below  that  DillmanD,  iu  fact,  supposes  Lev.  xyii.-xxvi 
(mainly)  to  be  a  very  old,  and  in  basia  Mosaic,  code,  which  he  thinks  may 
originally  have  stooa  after  Ex.  xxiv.  Cf.  his  Exod.-Lev,  on  Ex.  xxv.  and 
Lev.  xrii.,  and  see  below,  pp.  828,  876. 

*  See  below,  p.  829.  Dillmann  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  Exodua-IiBviticQs :  "That  the  priesthood  of  the  central  sanctuary 
already  in  ancient  timee  wrote  down  their  laws  is  the  most  natural  assump- 
tion in  the  world,  and  can  be  proved  from  A,  C,  D  [=  P,  J,  D] :  that  the  laws 
of  the  priesthood  and  ofdiviue  service  were  written  down,  not  to  say  made, 
first  of  all  in  the  exile  and  in  Babylon,  where  there  was  no  service  of  God, 
is  contrary  to  common  sense." 

*B%8L  (^Israel,  p.  868.     See  below,  pp.  178  flf. 

^  On  Oraf  and  his  place  in  the  critical  development,  see  next  cha|>ter 
(pp.  199flfl).  His  principal  work.  Die  QtschichUichen  Biieher  des  Alien 
Tata  


tedaments,  was  published  in  1866.  His  chief  predecessors  were  Yatke  and 
Geom,  but  their  works  had  produced  little  impression,  and  were  regarded  as 
eonoKiiively  refuted.    Cf.  Delitzsch,  Luthardt  s  Zeitschrift,  1880,  pp.  57  ff. 
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matter  round  about,  and  try  to  look  at  the  facts  historically. 
This  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  critical  inquiry. 

IIL  The  Sacked  Ark 

It  has  been  seen  above  what  the  critics  think  of  the 
origincU  ark  which  they  allow  to  have  existed.  It  was  a 
sort  of  fetish-chest  in  which  Jehovah,  represented  by  two 
stones,  probably  meteoric,  was  thought  of  as  carried  about ; 
or  it  was  itself  a  fetish.^  This  may  be  met  by  observing 
that,  while  Jehovah's  presence  is  conceived  of  as  connected 
with  the  ark,  the  special  symbol  of  His  presence — the  cloud, 
or  pillar,  or  glory — ^is  always  distinguished  from  both  ark 
and  sanctuary :  this  in  both  JE  and  P  sections.*  The  cloud, 
or  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  is  represented  as  above  the 
tabernacle,  or  over  the  people,  or  as  going  before  them  in  their 
joumeyings.  Jehovah  descends  in  the  pUlar  to  commune 
with  Moses  at  the  tabernacle.  He  dwelLs  upon  or  between 
the  cherubim.'  His  presence,  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
was  not  identified  with  the  ark,  or  with  anything  in  it 

1.  It  is  not  denied,  then,  and  it  is  a  valuable  admission, 
that  there  was  an  ark  of  Jehovah  in  Israel  from  the  times 
of  Moses.  Where  did  it  come  from?  The  ark  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  with  the  people  in  Egypt:  we  may 
therefore  conclude  it  to  be  a  Mosaic  institution.  A  first  point 
of  interest  relates  to  the  making  of  the  ark.  The  only 
account  we  have  of  its  construction  is  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
Ex.  XXV.  10  S. ;  xxvii  1  flF. ;  outside  of  P  the  first  incidental 
notice  is  in  the  important  passage,  Num.  x.  33-36,  "And 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  went  before  them,"  etc.,  where, 
however,  its  existence  is  firmly  assumed.  On  the  critical 
side  it  is  said — indeed,  is  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  the 
things  about  which  "no  doubt'*  exists* — that  originally 
the  JE  narrative  also  must  have  had  an  account  of  the 
making  of  the  ark,  now  displaced  by  that  of  P.*    Let  this 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  187. 

>Cf.  Ex.  xxxiiL  9;  xl.  84-88;  Num.  z.  84;  ziy.  10-14;  xz.  •;  Dtat 
xxxi.  15,  etc. 

•  Ex.  xxT.  22  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4.  etc 

^  Addia  says :  "He  [the  J  writer]  no  doubt  also  mentioned  here  the 
making  of  the  ark,  to  which  he  refers  shortly  [where  f]  afterwarda." — Hex. 
L  p.  155. 

'Thus  practically  all  the  critics,  as  Wellhaoien,  Kuenen,  Dillmaan, 
Driver,  Addis,  Carpenter,  Kennedy,  etc. 

II 
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be  assumed :  we  discover  from  Deut.  x.  1-5,  which  is  supposed 
to  follow  this  older  account,  that  the  ark  of  the  JE  story 
was  an  ark  made  "  of  acacia  wood/'  and  was  the  repository 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  which  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  history  we  hava  Thus  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  emerges  in 
the  further  notices  of  the  nature,  uses,  fortunes,  and 
destination  of  the  ark. 

2.  We  pass  to  the  svhsequent  history  of  the  ark,  and  note 
on  this  the  following  interesting  facta  Its  familiar  name 
is  ''the  ark  of  the  covenant."^  It  is  connected  with  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  among  His  people  *  It  goes  before,  or 
accompanies,  the  people  in  their  journeya*  It  is  invested 
with  the  most  awful  sanctity:  to  touch  it  irreverently  is 
dcath>  It  is  taken  charge  of,  and  borne,  by  Levitical 
priests,  or  by  Levites  simply.^  It  is  found,  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges,  at  Bethel,  where  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  ministers  before  it.*  In  Eli's  days  it  is  in 
the  sanctuary  at  ShilohJ  It  is  overshadowed  by  the 
cherubim.*  After  its  captivity  among  the  Philistines,  and 
prolonged  sojourn  at  Kirjath-jearim,*  it  is  brought  up  by 
David  with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  the  utmost  re- 
joicings to  Zion,  and  there  lodged  in  a  tent  he  had  pitched 
for  it^^  Finally,  it  is  brought  into  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
when  we  are  told  it  had  nothing  in  it  "  save  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  ^^  Here,  as  it 
stands,  is  a  very  fair  history  of  the  ark  from  pre-exilian 
sources,  and  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  discover  wherein 
the  ark  of  these  accounts  differs,  in  structure,  character, 
and  uses,  from  the  ark  of  the  law  iu  Exodus.    That  ingenuity, 

'  Thia  name  oocnrs  in  Num.  x.  88 ;  zIt.  44  ;  Deut.  z.  8  ;  zzzi.  9,  25,  26  ; 
Josh.  iii.  (seven  times) ;  iv.  7,  9,  18 ;  vi.  6,  8  ;  viii.  88 ;  Judg.  zz.  27  ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  8-5  (see  above,  p.  187) ;  2  Sara.  zv.  24  ;  1  Kings  iii.  15 ;  vi.  19  ; 
viii.  1,  6,  etc  etc.  In  all  the  coms  in  the  older  history  the  wor(is  **of  the 
covwajot^arenmplyttriiek  out  by  the  critics.  Ctte.g.^  Kuenen,  Hist,  of  Israel, 
i.  pp.  257-58;  or  Ozford  Hex.  on  Josh,  iii.,  ir.  The  passages  then  read 
*'  the  ark  of  Jehovah  *'  only.    See  Note  at  end  of  chapter. 

'  Num.  z.  83,  etc. 

*  Num.  z.  88-86  ;  cf.  Ez.  zl.  86,  87 ;  Num.  iz.  15-28  (P).  Ob  the 
position  cf  the  ark,  see  below,  pp.  168-69. 

*  1  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  7. 

*  Josh,  iii.,  iv;  2  Sam.  zv.  24,  29 ;  cf.  Deut.  zzzi.  9,  25. 

*  Judg.  zz.  27,  28.  ^  1  Sam.  iii.  3. 

*  1  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vL  2.  *  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2. 

»  2  Sam  vi.  "  1  Kings  viii.  1-11. 
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however,  is  not  wantdng.  One  point  of  alleged  contradic- 
tion, viz.,  that  in  JE  the  ark  is  represented  as  borne  at  a 
distance  in  front  of  the  host,  while  in  P  it  is  carried,  with 
the  tabernacle,  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  is  considered  below 
in  connection  with  the  place  of  the  tabernacle.^  For  the  rest, 
the  method  is  always  at  hand,  and  is  freely  resorted  to,  of 
getting  rid  of  inconvenient  testimony  by  the  assumption  of 
interpolation.  This  disposes,  as  noted  above,  of  the  words 
"  the  covenant,"  and  also  of  the  mention  of  the  "  cherubim,"* 
and  gets  rid  of  the  notices  of  "  Levites  "  as  bearingthe  ark,  in 
distinction  from  the  priests.  Thus,  e.g.,  Professor  B.  P.  Smith, 
following  Wellhausen,  disposes  of  the  testimony  in  2  SanL  xv. 
24  That  passage  reads :  "  And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the 
Levites  that  were  with  him,  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  God."  This  will  not  do,  so  the  comment  is :  '*  The  present 
text  inserts  'and  all  the  Levites  with  him.'  But  as  the 
Levites  are  unknown  to  the  Books  of  Samuel  [they  bad 
been  mentioned  before  in  1  Sam.  vi  15],  this  is  obviously  a 
late  insertion.  Probably  the  original  was  'Zadok  and 
Abiathar.'"'  On  this  subject,  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
be  a  contradiction  that  in  some  of  the  above  passages  it  is 
the  "priests"  who  besir  the  ark,  while  the  Levitical  law 
assigns  that  duty  to  the  "Levites."  The  carrying  of  the 
ark  by  the  Levites  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  as  servants 
of  the  priests,^  does  not  preclude  the  bearing  of  it  by  priests 
on  special  occasions,  as  in  Josh,  iii.,  iv.  It  was  the  priests 
who  were  at  all  times  primarily  responsible  for  its  right 
conveyance.* 

3.  A  point  of  some  importance  in  its  bearings  on  the 
descriptions  of  the  ark  in  the  Priestly  Code,  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  remember  having  seen  adverted  to,  is  the 

^  This,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  a  question  of  some  real  difficolty.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  ark  was  always,  or  only  on  special  occasions,  borne  in  front 
of  the  host ;  or  whether  it  was  not  borne  usually  in  front  of  the  tabernacle 
in  midst  of  the  host,  still  with  the  idea  of  leadership.  In  either  case,  as  the 
passages  cited  show,  it  was  the  movement  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  guiding 
pillar,  which  determined  that  of  the  camp. 

'"It  is  more  than  probable,"  says  Kuenen,  "that  the  ohembim  were 
not  mentioned  by  the  author  himself,  but  were  inserted  by  a  later  writer." — 
Bd,  of  Israel,  I  p.  259. 

'  Samuel  ("  Internet.  Orit.  Com."),  p.  844.  In  defence  of  these  passages 
(also  in  LXX),  see  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  Saeerdoce  LivUique,  p.  199. 

*  Num.  It.  16,  etc. 

'  Num.  It.  19.  In  1  Sam.  iv.  4,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (priests)  are  said  to 
be  "  there  wilh  the  ark  of  the  oovenant  of  God  "  (not,  apparently,  its  beurers). 
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rekUion  of  the  ancient  ark  to  that  of  the  Solomonic  temple. 
It  is  not  denied,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  was  an  old 
Mosaic  ark ;  but  the  fact  is  perhaps  not  always  sufficiently 
attended  to  that,  according  to  every  testimony  we  have,  it 
was  this  identical  ark  which  was  brought  up  and  deposited 
in  Solomon's  splendid  housa  The  Mosaic  tabernacle,  on 
Grafs  view,  is  a  "  fiction  " — a  "  copy  "  of  the  temple :  it  is 
the  temple  made  "portable,"  and  projected  back  into 
Mosaic  times.  But  the  ark,  at  all  events,  was  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  temple.  It  was  the  old  ark  that  was  brought 
into  it ;  ^  the  same  old  ark  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Judges,  and  of  Moses,  and  had  experienced  8o 
many  vicissitudes.  It  was  an  ark,  therefore,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  whose  character  and  structure  could  be 
verified,  down  to  late  historical  timea  It  follows  that,  if 
the  ark  of  the  law  is  a  "  copy  "  of  the  ark  of  the  temple,  it 
must,  in  its  general  character,  form,  and  structure,  be  pretty 
much  a  "copy,"  likewise,  of  the  reed  ark  of  the  pre- 
Solomonic  age.  Exilian  priests  would  hardly  invent  an  ark 
totally  different  from  that  which  had  perished  within  quite 
recent  memory. 

Another  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  pre-Solomonic 
history  of  the  ark.  No  one  disputes  the  sacredness  of  the 
ark  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  a  sense  the 
centre  and  core  of  their  religion.  They  had  the  most 
undoubting  belief  in  the  manifestations  of  God's  presence  in 
connection  with  it,  and  in  the  importance  of  its  possession, 
and  of  worship  before  it,  as  a  pledge  of  God's  favour  and 
protection.  Yet  after  its  return  from  the  Philistines,  and 
the  judgment  at  Beth-shemesh,  we  find  this  holiest  of 
objects  taken  to  the  house  of  a  private  Israelite,  Abinadab, 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  David's  time,  i.«.,*  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Saul,  guarded  by  this  man's  son; 
apparently,  therefore,  without  Levitical  ministration, 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  people.'    Then  again 

»  1  Kings  viii.  «ff.  "The  ark  was  guarded,"  aays  Dr.  Driver,  "till  it 
was  transferred  by  Solomon  to  the  temple."— /n^roc^.  p.  138. 

'  The  twenty  years  of  1  Sam.  vii.  2  do  not  dennte  the  whole  duration  of 
the  ark's  stay  at  Kirjath-jearim,  but  the  period,  apparently,  till  the  time 
of  Samuel's  reformation. 

'  1  Sam.  Tii.  1,  2.  Of.  below,  p.  178.  The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Van 
Hoonacker  (Le  Stuerdoee,  p.  192)  that  '*  Eleazar  his  son"  should  be  '*son 
of  £leazar  "  (a  priest)  is  without  sufficient  warrant. 
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we  find  it  raised  to  highest  honour  by  David  and  Solomon. 
We  ask — Would  it  be  safe  to  argue  from  the  seeming 
neglect,  at  least  intermission  of  religious  use,  of  this  sacred 
object  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  denial  of  its  earlier  high 
repute,  and  established  place,  in  the  worship  of  the  people  ? 
Or,  if  so  extraordinary  an  irregularity  must  be  admitted  in 
this  confused  time,  must  we  not,  in  consistency,  admit  the 
likelihood  of  many  more  ? 

rv.  The  Tabeknaclb 

An  initial  difficulty  in  the  Mosaic  account  is  the  richness 
and  splendour  of  the  "  tent  of  meeting,"  said  to  be  reared  by 
command  of  God  in  the  wilderness.  This  of  itself,  however, 
is  not  insuperable.  Neither  the  resources  nor  the  skill  of 
the  people  in  leaving  Egypt  were  so  slender  as  the  critics 
represent,^  and  the  rearing  of  a  sanctuary  was  an  object  for 
which  they  would  strip  themselves  of  their  best.  If  the 
ark  was  as  fine  an  object  as  its  description  implies,  we 
should  expect  that  the  tabernacle  made  for  its  reception 
would  have  some  degree  of  splendour  as  well.  Much  more 
radical  is  the  position  now  taken  up  by  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  critics.  Such  a  tabernacle  as  the  Priestly  Code 
describes,  they  tell  us,  never  existed.  The  tent  of  the 
wilderness  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  post-exilian  imagination. 
In  Wellhausen's  language:  *'The  temple,  the  focus  to 
which  the  worship  was  concentrated,  and  which  was  not 
built  until  Solomon's  time,  is  by  this  document  regarded 
as  80  indispensable  even  for  the  troubled  days  of  the 
wanderings  before  the  settlement,  that  it  is  made  portable, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  very  beginning 
of  things.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  tabernacle  is  the  copy, 
not  the  prototype,  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem."*  The 
critical  and  other  difficulties  which  inhere  in  such  a 
conception  are  left  over  for  the  present;  we  look  only  at 
the  facts. 

1.  Our  starting-point  here,  as  before,  is  the  admission  of 
the  critics  that  a  tdbemade  of  some  sort  did  exist,  as  a 


^  Cf.  Knobel,  quoted  by  Dillmano,  Exod.-Lev.  pp.  268-70. 

'  ffist.  cf  l8r<iel,  pp.  86-87.  In  these  expresnoiis  aboat  the  aanotoaiy 
being  '*maae  portable,"  and  the  tabernacle  being  "the  copy,"  not  the 
prototype,  of  the  temple,  Wellhaoeen  but  repeats  Oraf,  OtMMdU.  BlUknr^ 
pp.  68,  66,  61,  etc 
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covering  for  the  ark  and  a  place  of  meeting  with  Jehovah, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  they  will  allow  the  history  to  ga 
Graf  may  be  quoted  here,  though  his  concessions  are  ampler 
than  those  which  Wellhausen  would  be  disposed  to  mak& 
"  The  presence  of  the  ark  in  the  field  (1  Sam.  iv.  3  ff.) /'  he 
says,  **  presupposes  also  that  of  a  tent,  of  however  simple  a 
character,  which  might  serve  as  a  protection  and  lodging 
for  the  ark  and  for  the  priests  with  the  sacred  utensilfi; 
and  it  lies  likewise  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  before  this 
tent»  where  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priests,  and  the  will 
of  Jehovah  inquired  after,  meetings  and  deliberations  of  the 
host  were  also  held;  hence  the  tent  was  the  oJiel  moed 
(tent  of  meeting)."^  But  then,  it  is  contended,  this  is  not 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Priestly  Code,  and  reference  is  made 
in  proof  to  "  the  tent "  which,  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  Moses  is  said  to 
have  pitched  (RV.  "used  to  pitch")  "afar  oflf"  without  the 
camp,  and  to  have  called  "  the  tent  of  meeting,"  when  as 
yet  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  was  not  erected.  Wellhausen 
goes  further,  and  will  have  it  that  the  pre-Solomonic 
tabernacle  was  not  a  single  tent  at  all,  but  a  succession  of 
changing  tents,  staying  himself  in  this  contention,  of  all 
authorities  in  the  world,  on  the  Chronicler^  whose  words — 
"  have  gone  from  tent  to  tent,  and  from  one  tabemade  to 
another" — are  made  to  bear  a  sense  which  that  writer 
assuredly  never  dreamt  of. 

Now  it  is  the  case,  and  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  after 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  before  the  Sinaitic  tabernacle  was 
made,  Moses  is  related  to  have  taken — strictly,  "used  to 
take" — "the  tent,"  and  pitched  it  "without  the  camp, 
afar  off  from  the  camp,"  and  to  have  called  it  "  the  tent 
of  meeting."  The  mention  of  ^^the  tent"  comes  in  quite 
abruptly,  and  may  fairly  suggest  that  we  have  here,  as  the 
critics  say,  part  of  an  originally  independent  narrative — the 
same  to  which  also  Num.  xi.  16  ff.,  and  xii  4  ff.  (cf.  Deut. 
xxxL  14, 16)  belong.    As  it  stands  in  the  context,  however, 

1  CfesehiefU,  BUeher,  pp.  57-58. 

*ffisL  qf  Israel,  p.  45:  '*The  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  ztU.  5 
oorreotly  interprets  the  sense"  (cf.  2  Sam.  Tii.  6).  How  the  Chronicler 
oonld  \>e  supposed  to  saj  this,  in  Wellhausen's  sense,  not  only  of  the 
**  tent "  {ohel),  but  of  the  ''  Ubernaclo  "  {mishkan),  is  not  explained.  «  The 
passage  says  no  more,"  remarks  Delitzsch,  "  than  that  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  so  that  He  abode  in  it,  sometimes  here  and 
sometimes  there.  "—Luthardt's^^nieKAri^  1880,  p.  68. 
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the  impression  distinctly  produced  is,  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  tent  or  tabernacle  from  the  camp  is  penai  in  character 
(cf.  vers.  3-5 :  "  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee  "), 
and  that  the  tabernacle  itself  is  a  provisional  one,  meeting 
a  need  till  the  permanent  "  tent  of  meeting  "  is  got  ready. 
The  tenses,  indeed,  imply  usage ;  but  duration  of  usage  is 
limited  by  the  writer's  thought,  and  need  not  cover  more 
than  the  period  of  alienation,  or  at  most  the  interval — ^the 
greater  part  of  a  year — till  the  erection  of  the  new 
tabernacle.^  The  critics,  however,  will  not  admit  this ;  and, 
comparing  the  passages  above  mentioned,  maintain  that 
there  are  the  clearest  points  of  distinction  between  this  J£ 
tent  or  tabernacle  and  that  of  the  Priestly  Code.  The 
former,  it  is  said,  is  always  represented  as  pitched  without 
the  camp ;  the  latter  is  as  invariably  pitched  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  The  one  is  a  place  of  revelation  (Jehovah 
descends  in  the  pillar  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle);  the 
other  is  a  place  of  divine  service  or  worship.  The  one  has 
Joshua  as  its  attendant;'  the  other  is  served  hj priests  and 
Zevites,  On  this  last  objection — the  absence  of  Levites — 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Ex. 
xxziiL,  Levites  had  not  yet  been  appointed ;  the  ark  itself 
had  not  yet  been  made.  The  other  two  objections  deserve 
more  consideration.  They  rest  on  groimds  which  have  a 
degree  of  plausibility,  though  closer  examination,  we  are 
convinced,  will  bring  out  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
accoimts. 

2.  The  first  question  relates  to  the  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Is  there  real  contrariety  here  between  the  JE  and 
the  P  accounts  ?  When  we  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
contention  that  all  through  the  wanderings,  in  the  JE 
narrative,  the  place  of  the  tabernacle  was  without  the 
camp — "afar  off" — we  are  struck,  first,  with  its  exceeding 
meagreness.  It  consists  of  the  two  passages  in  Numbers 
above  referred  to,  concerning  which  it  may  be  observed 
that,  while  their  language,  taken  alone,  will  agree  with  this 
hypothesis,  it  certainly  does  not  necessitate  it.    It  is  not 

1  Cf.  Ex.  xxxT.  80  ff. ;  xl.  1  ff. 

'  WeUbanaen  sayi :  '*  ThuB  Moses  has  Joshua  with  him  as  his  adituut, 
who  does  not  qoit  the  tent  of  JehoYah/'—ffist.  of  Israely  p.  180.  Cf. 
Addis  in  loe,,  Aex,  L  p.  155  :  ''The  tent  of  meeting  is  outside  the  camp ; 
it  is  not  guarded  by  Xeyites,  much  less  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  but  by 
Joshua,  the  '  minister '  of  Mosaa  *'    But  see  Dent.  xxxi.  9,  etc. 
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conclusive  that  we  are  told  on  one  or  two  occasions  that 
persons  "  went  out "  from  the  camp  to  the  tent,^  or  that  Moses 
"  went  out "  from  the  tent  to  the  people ;  ^  for  the  same 
language  would  be  as  appropriately  used  of  going  out  from 
any  particular  encampment  to  the  open  space  in  the  centre 
where  the  sanctuary  stood;  just  a9  it  is  said  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  that  they  ''  came  out "  and  stood  in  the  door 
of  their  own  tents.*  The  question  requires  to  be  decided 
on  broader  grounds.  Even  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  the  natural 
suggestion  of  the  statement  that  Moses,  in  particular 
circumstances,  took  the  tent — assumed  as  known — and 
pitched  it  "without  the  camp,  afar  ofif  from  the  camp," 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  original  and  proper  place  of 
the  tent  was  within  the  camp ;  and  there  are  not  wanting 
in  the  narratives  indications  that  this  was  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  Both  in  the  JE  and  the  P  sections  the 
region  outside  the  camp  is  r^arded  as  a  region  of 
exclusion  from  Jehovah's  presence;  it  would  be  passing 
strange  if  His  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  the  cloudy  pillar, 
were  thought  of  as  pitched  "afar  off"  in  this  region.  It 
requires  much  faith,  for  instance,  to  believe  that  when 
Miriam,  smitten  with  leprosy,  was  "shut  up  outside  the 
camp  seven  days,"*  she  was  nearer  the  tabernacle  of 
Jehovah  than  the  people  who  were  within ;  or  that,  when 
quails  were  sent,  the  tabernacle  was  in  such  a  position  as 
to  be  certainly  smothered  by  them  when  they  fell;'  or 
that,  when  Balaam,  looking  on  Israel,  testified,  "Jehovah 
his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
them,"  •  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  was  really  beheld  by  the 
seer  as  far  apart  from  the  people.  But  there  are  other 
and  more  crucial  JE  passages.  When,  in  particular,  it  is 
declared  in  Num.  xiv.  44  that  "the  ark  of  the  covenant 

*  Num.  xi.  24-80 ;  xii.  4,  6. 

'  Num.  xL  24.  Cf.  Strack's  remarks  on  these  passages  in  his  Com- 
merUaryt  in  loe. 

•  Num.  xvi.  27. 

*  Num.  xii.  14,  15.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  JE  narrative  implies 
the  leprosy  law  of  Lev.  xiii.  (P). 

•lium.  xi.  81,  82.  Van  Hoonacker,  in  his  Le  Sacerdocs  L^vUigue 
(pp.  145-46),  has  an  ingenious  way  of  explaining  these  passages,  in 
comparison  with  Ex.  xxxiiL  7  (where,  as  he  points  out,  "the  tent*'  is 
assumed  as  already  known),  by  the  supposition  of  a  series  of  transpositions 
in  the  narrative ;  but  we  do  not  feel  this  to  be  justified  or  necessary. 

•  Num.  xxiii.  21.  Balaam,  in  chap.  xxiv.  2,  sees  **  Israel  dwelling 
according  to  their  tribes,"  which  implies  the  orderly  encampment  of  P. 
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of  Jehovah,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp,"  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ark  was,  before  starting, 
already  outside  of  the  camp — "afar  off";  the  words  imply 
as  plainly  as  may  be  that  its  resting-place  was  vnthin  the 
camp.  When,  again,  Moses  is  related  in  Num.  x.  36  to 
have  said  at  the  resting  of  the  ark,  "  Eetum,  0  Jehovah, 
to  the  ten  thousands  of  Israel/'^  his  formula  has  hardly 
any  meaning  if  the  ark  did  not  return  from  going  before 
the  people  to  a  resting-place  within  the  camp.  In  the 
same  direction  point  such  allusions  as  ''the  doud  of 
Jehovah  was  over  them  by  day,  when  they  set  forward 
from  the  camp  "  * — "  and  Thy  cloud  standeth  aver  them  • — 
allusions  which  those  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  we  are 
criticising  think  it  necessary  to  relegate  to  P  or  a  redactor  ;^ 
together  with  instances  of  an  immediate  acting,  speaking, 
or  calling  of  Jehovah  from  the  tabernacle*  (were  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam,  e,g.,  "  afar  off"  when  they  heard  Jehovah 
call  "  suddenly  "  to  them,  as  in  Num.  xii  4  ?),  or  of  direct 
transactions  with  the  officials  of  the  sanctuary.*  Taken 
together,  these  things  show  that,  while  there  may  be 
divergences  in  the  mode  of  representation,  there  is  no 
essential  disagreement  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  place  of 
the  tabernacle. 

3.  Neither,  when  we  take  the  history  as  a  whole,  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  better  basis  for  the  statement  that 
in  JE  the  tabernacle  is  a  place  of  revelation  only,  whereas 
in  P  it  is  peculiarly  a  place  of  worship.    In  P  also,  as  in 

^  Cf.  Dillmann  and  Strack,  in  loc  Professor  Gray's  oomments  on  this 
passage.  Num.  z.  8d-85,  are  a  good  example  of  the  new  method.  "Here," 
he  sap,  "if  we  may  judge  from  so  fragmentary  a  record,  it  [the  ark]  is 
conceived  as  moving  of  itself  (!)  ...  85.  Here,  as  in  ver.  88,  the  ark  starts 
of  itself,  and  the  words  that  follow  [*  Rise  np,  0  Jehovah,'  etc.]  may  be 
taken  as  addressed  to  it.  .  .  .  86.  Such  words  could  be  suitably  addressed 
to  the  ark  returning  from  battle  to  its  fixed  sanctuary  .  .  .  after  the 
people  were  settled  in  Canaan.  It  is  less  clearly  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  march  through  the  wilderness :  the  people  overtake  the 
ark,  the  ark  docs  not  return  to  them"  {%)— Numbers  ("  Inter.  Grit.  Cknn."), 
p.  97.    How  would  Dr.  Gray  apply  his  canon  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  8 1 

•  Num.  X.  84.  •  Num.  xiv.  14. 

^Thus  Dillmann,  Gray,  the  Oxford  Hex,,  etc  (not  Addis).  On  the 
ground  that  **  E  nowhere  describes  it  [the  pillar]  as  *  over '  it "  [the  tent]— 
the  thine  to  be  proved — the  Oxford  annotator  arbitrarily  makes  the  word 
over  in  Num.  xii.  10  bear  a  different  sense  from  what  it  ordinarilv  has 
in  this  connection.  The  phrase  is  identical  with  that  in  Ex.  xl.  86  ;  Num. 
ix.  17  (P). 

*  B,g.,  Num.  xL  1, 10, 16 ;  ziL  4.  *  J9.^.,  Dent  zxzi.  9,  25,  26. 
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with  the  shewbread.  Elkanah  goes  up  yearly  to  worship,^ 
and  his  sacrifice  for  his  vow  is  according  to  the  law.'  In 
1  Sam.  ii  22,  there  is  allusion  to  ''the  women  who  did 
service  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting" — the  only  other 
mention  of  these  women  being  in  Ex.  xxxviiL  8.  (P).  The 
genuineness  of  this  important  passage,  the  second  half  of 
which,  for  reasons  that  may  be  guessed,  is  omitted  in  the 
LXX  (Vat.  Cod.),  has  been  disputed,  but,  it  seems  to  us, 
without  sufficient  reason.' 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  of  "the  house  of  God"  in 
Shiloh  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  must  be  admitted.  But 
objections,  on  the  other  hand,  are  urged,  which,  it  is  thought, 
disprove  the  identification.^  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
sanctuary  is  described,  not  as  a  tent,  but  as  a  *' temple" 
(hikal),  with  doors  and  posts,  which  implies  a  permanent 
structure;*  that  Samuel  is  represented  as  sleeping  in  the 
room  where  the  ark  of  God  was ;  •  that  the  sons  of  Eli  were 
within  their  Levitical  rights  in  demanding  uncooked 
flesh,  etc.  ^  But  there  is  needed  here  not  a  little  forcing  of 
the  text  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  critics.  '*  Every- 
where else  in  1  Sam,  i.-iii.,"  says  Wellhausen,  arguing  against 
the  name  ohel  moed,  ''the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  is  called 
hikal**:^  the  "everywhere  else"  being  simply  twice.  And 
it  does  not  prove  his  point.  Whatever  structures  or 
supports  may  have  grown  up  about  the  sanctuary  (for  safety, 
stability,  protection,  convenience)  during  its  century-long 
stay  at  Shiloh — and  from  its  age  such  were  to  be  expected 
— it  was  still  essentially,  as  2  Sam.  vii.  6  shows,  "  a  tent  and 
a  tabernacle,"  nor  did  Israelitish  tradition  ever  know  of 

When  the  Ghronioler  expends,  it  U  taken  ea  a  proof  of.non-historioitj.  See 
below,  p.  800. 

^  1  Siun.  L  8,  7.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  aUows  that  the  yearly  feasts 
were  obsenred  {O.T,  in  J.  C,  p.  845). 

«  1  Sam.  i.  21,  25  ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  16  ;  Num.  xv.  8-10. 

'The  name  ohii  moed  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  old,  well -attested  name 
of  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Graf,  p.  58),  and  is  found  again,  in  both  Heb.  and 
LXX,  in  1  Kings  viii.  4.  As  regards  the  women,  even  on  the  supposition, 
which  we  do  not  accept,  of  a  post-exilian  comiH>sitiou  of  Ex.  xxxviiL,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  there  should  occur  this  single  mefUion  of  the  women  at 
the  taboruacle  in  the  Code,  if  there  was  not  old,  well-established  tradition 
behind  it. 

*  Cf.  in  Wellhausen,  Knenen,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  the  critics  generally. 
See  the  very  doj^natio  statements  in  0,  T,  in  J.  C7.,  pp.  26^70. 

•  1  Sam.  i.  9  :  iii.  3.  «  1  Sam.  iii.  3. 

^  I  Sam.  ii.  i:>.  >  Hisi.  <^  Israel,  p.  41  (italioa  om). 
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any  other  kind  of  habitation  of  Jehovah.  The  farther  sup- 
position that  Samuel  slept  literally  in  the  shrine  of  the  ark 
IS,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Israelite,  an  outrage  on  all 
probability;  neither  does  the  language  of  the  text  compel 
any  such  meaning.^  Samuel  and  Mi  slept  in  contiguous 
chambers  of  some  lodgment  connected  with  the  sanctuary, 
such  as  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  provided  for  the 
priests  and  others  engaged  in  its  servica  ^e  sin  of  the  sons 
of  Eli  consisted  in  their  greed  and  violence,  and  in  the  appro- 
priating of  such  portions  as  their  **  flesh-hooks  "  laid  hold  of, 
before  the  fat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  as  the  law  required.* 
The  Levitical  dues  are  presupposed :  not  contradicted. 

What  remains  to  be  said  on  the  tabernacle  may  be  briefly 
summed  up.  Ark  and  tabernacle,  as  above  noted,  were 
separated  during  the  Ions  period  that  the  former  was  at 
Kirjath-jearim.  When  David  brought  the  ark  to  Zion, 
the  tabernacle,  probably  then  old  and  frail,  and  unfitted  for 
removal,  was  at  Gibeon.'  Thence  it  was  brought  up  with 
its  vessels,  and  preserved,  apparently,  as  a  precious  relic,  in 
Solomon's  templa^  The  supposition  that  the  ohel  moed 
of  1  Elings  viii  4  was  not  this  historic  tabernacle,  but  the 
temporary  tent  set  up  by  David  on  Zion,  is  contradicted  by 
the  name,^  which  is  not  given  to  that  tent,  by  the  mention 
of  the  vessels,  and  by  the  unlikelihood  that  a  temporary 
tent  would  have  such  honour  put  upon  it,  while  one  can 
well  understand  why  the  old  tabernacle  should. 

V.  The  Unity  of  the  Sanctuary 

We  now  approach  a  subject  of  cardinal  importance — 
probably  the  one  of  most  importance — in  this  discussion: 
the  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  conflict  alleged  to  exist 
on  the  eentralieatian  of  the  euUus  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  earlier  law  and  practice  in  Israel    The  point  of  the 

^  Delitszcli  sayi :  "  That  he  should  sleep  beside  the  ark  would  certainly 
be  a  coloAsal  contradictioii  of  the  Uw,  but  Wellhausen  reads  this  into  the 
text"— Luthardt*8  Zeiisekrift,  1880,  p.  232.  Of.  Wellhausen,  p.  180.  On 
the  alleged  yrUsthood  of  Samuel,  see  below,  pp.  189-90. 

•  Ley.  iii.  1  ff. ;  viL  28  ff. 

*1  Kings  iii.  4;  yiii.  4;  of.  1  Ohron.  zti.  89,.  40 ;  8  Chron.  L  8. 
According  to  1  Chron.  xvi.  89,  Zadok  ministered  at  Gibeon. 

«  1  Kinn  yiii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  v.  5.  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  tabernacle, 
as  well  as  the  ark,  was  there  for  inspection  till  late  times. 

•  Ct  Delitzsch,  as  above,  p.  68. 
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critical  position  on  this  head,  briefly,  is,  that,  while  in 
Deut  xiL — ^placed  in  or  near  the  age  of  Josiah — ^we  hare 
the  law  of  a  central  sanctuary  at  wMch  alone  sacrifioee  are 
lawful,  in  the  earlier  history  we  have  not  only  no  trace  of 
this  idea  of  a  central  sanctuary,  in  which  all  lawful  worship 
is  concentrated,  but,  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  worship 
that  prevailed,  conviacing  proof  that  such  a  law  was  neither 
observed  nor  known.  The  older  law  in  Ex.  zz.  24^  on 
which  the  people  acted  in  that  earlier  time,  granted,  it  is 
alleged,  unrestricted  liberty  of  worship ;  as  Professor  W.  B. 
Smith  interprets  it — ^''Jehovah  promises  to  meet  with  His 
people  and  bless  them  at  the  altars  of  earth  or  unhewn 
stone  which  stood  in  all  comers  of  the  land,  on  every  spot 
where  Jehovah  has  set  a  memorial  of  His  nama"^  The 
idea  of  the  central  sanctuary  was,  it  is  contended,  the  out- 
come of  the  great  prophetic  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  in  the  suppression  of  the  bamoth,  or 
"high  places,"  till  then  regarded  as  lawful  The  relation 
of  ttie  Deutcaponomic  to  the  Priestly  Code — assumed  to  be 
still  later — on  this  subject  is  thus  expressed  by  Wellhausen : 
**In  that  book  (Deuteronomy)  the  unity  of  the  cultus  is 
commanded]  in  the  Priestly  Code  it  is  presupposed.  .  .  . 
In  the  one  case  we  have,  so  to  speak,  only  the  idea  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  but  making  no  claim  to 
be  realised  till  a  much  later  date ;  in  the  other,  the  Mosaic 
idea  has  acquired  also  a  Mosaic  embodiment,  with  which  it 
entered  the  world  at  the  very  first"*  The  case,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  these  statements  woidd  imply, 
as  many  critical  writers  are  coming  themselves  to  perceive.' 
Reserving,  as  before,  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  purely  critical 
aspects,  we  proceed  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its  historical 
relations. 

The  Priestly  Code  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  at 
this  stage,  for  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that,  if  there  was  a 
sacrificial  system  in  the  wilderness  at  all,  it  would  be  a 
system  centralised  in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  Code  represent& 
The  question  turns  then,  really,  on  the  compatibility  of  the 
law  in  Deuteronomy  with  the  enactment  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  and 

>  PrapheU  qf  Israel,  p.  109.  •  BUt.  of  Igrad,  pp.  86,  87. 

'  Thia  point  is  emphasised  in  an  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Friea, 
delivered  to  a  Scientific  Congress  at  Stockholm  in  1897,  entitled  Modems 
VanUllwngen  der  OtachidUe  ImuU  (Modem  Bepresentations  of  the  History 
of  Israel).    See  below,  pp.  176,  278. 
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with  the  later  practice.  And  the  first  conditioii  of  a  satis- 
factory treatment  lies,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  in  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  issues. 

1.  We  do  well  to  begin  by  looking  at  the  precise  form 
of  thQ  fundamental  law  in  Ex.  zz.  24  itself.  The  passage 
reads:  "An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make  to  Me,  and 
shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt  ofierings,  and  thy  peace 
offerings,  thy  sheep  and  thine  oxen :  in  every  place  where  I 
record  My  name,  I  will  come  to  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee." 
The  law  is  general  in  form,  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  warranting  the  worship  "  at  the  altars 
of  earth  and  unhewn  stones  in  all  comers  of  the  land/' 
which  Professor  W.  R  Smith  reads  into  its  terms.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  individual ;  and  it  does 
not  speak  of  "  altars,"  but  only  of  "  an  altar."  It  is  not  a 
law  in  the  least  giving  unrestricted  liberty  of  worship ;  its 
scope,  rather,  is  carefully  Umited  by  the  clause, "  in  every 
place  where  I  record  My  nama"^  It  would  be  unduly 
narrowing  the  force  of  this  law  to  confine  it,  with  some,  to 
the  successive  places  where  the  sanctuary  was  set  up  during 
the  wilderness  wanderings  and  in  Canaan ;  it  must  at  least 
include  all  places  sanctified  to  their  recipients  by  special 
appearances  or  revelations  of  God.  This  fully  explains, 
and  legitimises,  e^.,  the  cases  of  Gideon,"  >  of  Manoah,' 
of  David,*  of  Solomon,*  of  Elijah.*  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing here  that  conflicts  with  Deuteronomy.  The  law  in 
Deut  xii.  gives  the  general  rule  of  worship  at  the  central 
sanctuary,  but  is  not  to  be  understood  as  denying  that 
circumstances  might  arise  in  which,  under  proper  divine 
authority,  exceptional  sacrifices  might  be  offered.  The 
clearest  proof  of  this  is  that  Deuteronomy  itself  gives 
directions  for  the  building  of  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal, 
precisely  in  the  maimer  of  Ex.  xx.  25.^ 

^  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  replying  to  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Green,  seems  to  insist 
tliat  these  words  can  only  bear  the  meaning,  *'  in  all  places'*  in  ti^e  sense  of 
a  number  of  co-existent  sanotoaries. — iVspXeto,  p.  894.  On  this  see  Note  6 
on  the  Force  of  Ex.  xx.  24. 

«  Judg.  yi,  26,  2«.  •  Judg.  xiiL  16. 

«  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18.  *  1  Kmgs  iiL  4,  6. 

*  1  Kings  xriiL  81. 

'  Dent  xxTii.  5,  0.— Van  Hoonaoker  adrooates  the  Tiew  that  there  were 
two  systems  of  worship — a  private  and  a  pnblio — and  sapposes  that  the  law 
in  Exodns  refers  to  the  former,  and  the  law  in  Denteronomy  to  the  latter. 
Set  his  ingenious  discussion  in  his  Zs  LUu  dm  OulU  dma  la  LigiiiaHon 
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Accordingly,  in  1  Kings  iiL  2,  it  is  not  nrged  that  the 
law  did  not  exist,  or  that  it  was  not  known,  but 
the  excuse  given  for  irr^ularities  is  that  "there  was 
no  house  built  for  the  name  of  Jehovah  until  these 
dajs."^  This  principle  alone  solves  many  difficulties,  and 
goes  a  long  way  to  bring  the  history  and  the  law  into 
harmony. 

4.  tills  leads,  finally,  to  the  remark  that,  in  the  inter- 

{)retation  of  these  laws,  large  allowance  needs  to  be  made 
or  the  irregularities  incident  to  times  of  political  confusion 
and  religious  declension.  It  is  not  fair  to  plead,  as  contra- 
dictory of  the  law,  the  falling  back  on  local  sanctuaries  in 
periods  of  great  national  and  religious  disorganisation,  as 
when  the  land  was  in  possession  of  enemies,  or  when  the 
ark  was  in  captivity,  or  separated  from  the  tabernacle,  or 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  the  state-worship  in 
the  Northern  division  was  idolatrous.  In  particular,  the 
period  following  the  rejection  of  Eli  and  his  sons  was  one  of 
unusual  complications,  during  which  Samuers  own  person 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  religious  centre  of  the 
nation.'  It  is  here  that  the  critical  case  finds  its  strongest 
support,  and  there  are  undoubted  difficulties.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise,  after  "the  capture  of  the  ark,  the  fall  of 
Shiloh,  and  the  extension  of  the  Philistine  power  into  the 
heart  of  Mount  Ephraim"?*  We  are  reminded,  however, 
that  even  after  the  ark  had  been  brought  back,  and  settled 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab,  Samuel  made  no  attempt  to  remove 
it  to  Nob,  but  "continued  to  sacrifice  at  a  variety  of  shrines  "  * 
— Bethel,  Gil^l,  Mizpah,  Bamah.  It  is  a  sweeping  and 
unwarranted  inference  to  draw  from  this  that  "Samuel 
did  not  know  of  a  systematic  and  exclusive  system  of 
sacrificial  ritual  confined  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark."^ 
Samuel  evidently  knew  something  of  it  as  long  as  Shiloh 
stood ;  for  we  read  of  no  attempt  then  to  go  about  the  shrines 

*  Qt  1  Kings  Tiii.  29 ;  iz.  8  ;  2  Chron.  Ti  5,  6. 

'  ShUoh  hi^  probably  fallen.  Gt  Jer.  Tii.  12,  xxtl  6,  with  fubsequent 
mention  of  Nob,  1  Sam.  xzL 

^O.T.inJ.  a,  p.  271. 

^  Ibid,  p.  272.  Professor  Smith,  as  nsual,  orersboots  the  mark  in  his 
statement  that  "  Eleazar  ben  Abinadab  was  consecrated  its  prieH,**  There 
ii  no  mention  of  a  "  priest"  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  Eleasar  was  sanctified  for 
the  onstodv  of  the  ark.  Samuel's  apparent  neglect  of  the  ark  has  to  bt 
aooonnted  for  on  any  theory  (see  aboTc,  p.  164). 

•iWtl,p.274. 
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saorificing.^  The  ark  and  Shiloh  had  been  rejected;  the 
former  had  been  taken  to  Kirjath-jearim  under  judgment 
of  Gk>d ;  Israel  felt  itself  in  a  manner  under  bereavement, 
and  ''  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  Jehovah."  '  The 
age  was  truly,  as  Professor  Smith  sajs  ''  is  generally  argued," 
"  one  of  religious  interregnum " ;  •  are  we,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  judge  Samuel  by  the  law  of  an  orderly  and 
settled  time  ?  Me  fell  back  naturally,  as  even  the  ktw  in 
Deuteronomy  permitted  him  to  do,  on  local  sanctuaries 
until  such  time  as  Jehovah  would  give  the  people  rest. 
The  law  had  its  place ;  but  even  under  the  law,  "  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  Ufe;^  and  in  no  age  were 
prophetically-minded  men  the  slaves  of  the  mere  letter  of 
the  commandment  to  the  degree  that  the  critics  suppose.* 
Samuel  acted  with  a  measure  of  freedom,  as  his  circumstances 
demanded;  and  writers  who  suppose  that  priests  and 
prophets  were  perpetually  engaged  in  changing  and  modi- 
fying laws  beUeved  to  be  divine  should  be  the  last  to 
challenge  his  right  to  do  so. 

5.  When  all  is  said,  it  is  plain  from  the  statement  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
reign,  there  was  a  widespread  resort  of  the  people  to  high 
flacu  for  worship,  and  that  even  the  estistblishment  of 
Solomon's  great  temple,  with  its  powerful  centralising 
influence,  was  not  effectual  to  check  this  tendency.  The 
compiler  of  Kings  looks  on  worship  at  " high  places"  before 
the  temple  was  founded  as  irregular,  but  excusable;*  after 
that  it  is  condemned.  The  history  of  these  ''high  places" 
has  yet  to  be  written  in  a  fairer  spirit  than  is  generally 
manifested  in  notices  of  them.  Much  obscurity,  in  reality, 
rests  upon  them.  In  Judges  the  word  does  not  occur,  and 
the  defections  described  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  worship 
at  the  Canaanitish  shrines  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.^  The  few 
allusions  in  Samuel  are  connected  with  Samuel's  own  city 

^  The  statement  that  Samnel  regnlarlr  sacrificed  at  all  the  places  men- 
tioned is  an  importation  into  the  text.  The  special  mention  of  ma  building 
an  altar  at  Bamah  (1  Sam.  vii  17)  would  suegcst  that  he  did  not  Professor 
Smith's  list  of  "sanctuaries  "  needs  a  good  deal  of  sifting. 

>  1  Sam.  viL  2.  »  O.r.  f»  J.C,  p.  272.  « 2  Cor.  iiL  6. 

'  See  Note  0  on  Freedom  under  the  Law.  Cf.  Num.  x.  19-20 ;  1  Sam. 
XT.  22  ;  xxi.  1-6 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  84  ;  xxx.  17,  19. 

•  1  Kings  iii.  2,  8. 

^  Allusions  to  Canaanitish  "high  places"  are  found  in  Ler.  xztL  80 ; 
Num.  xxi  28 ;  xxii.  41 ;  xxxiii.  52. 
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of  Bamah,  and  with  the  residence  of  the  band  of  prophets 
at  Gibeah:^  elsewhere  in  Samuel  they  are  unnoticed.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  toleration  accorded  to  it  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  worship  there  was  at  *'hiffh  places " 

Srior  to  the  founding  of  the  temple  was  mreoted  to 
ehovah;  afterwards,  partly  through  Solomon's  own  evil 
example,'  idolatry  found  entrance,  and  rapidly  spread. 
What  the  "  high  places  "  became  in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
latterly  in  Judah  also,  we  know  from  the  prophets.  It 
is,  however,  a  perversion  of  the  facts  to  speak  of  ttie 
prophets  as  ever  sanctioning,  or  approving  of,  this  style  of 
worship.  If  it  is  replied  that  it  is  idolatratu  worship  which 
the  prophets  so  strongly  reprobate,  not  worship  at  the  **  high 
places"  as  such,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  never 
make  such  a  distinction,  or  use  language  which  would 
suggest  the  acceptableness  of  the  bamoth  worship  in  any 
form.'  That  Elijah  mourned  the  breaking  down  of  the 
altars  of  Jehovah  in  Northern  Israel  is  readily  explicable 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  kingdom.  To 
Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah  and  Isaiah,  not  less  than  to 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  one  legitimate  sanctuary  is  that 
of  Zion  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  conclusion  we  reach  on  this  subject  of  the  unity  of 
worship  is,  that  the  history  is  consistent  with  itself,  provided 
we  accept  its  ovm  premises,  and  do  not  insist  on  forcing  on 
it  an  alien  theory  of  religious  development.  The  reforma- 
tions of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  then  fall  into  their  proper 
places,  without  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  invention  of 
ad  ?ioc"  programmes." 

YL  The  Aabonic  Pkiesthood  and  the  Levptes 

Ark  and  tabernacle  imply  a  priesthood,  and  the  notices 
already  cited  from  Joshua,  Judges,  1  Samuel,  and  Deuter- 
onomy, abundantly  show  that  from  the  days  of  Moses  such 

>  1  Sam.  ix.,  x.  •  1  Kings  xi  7,  8. 

•  Dp.  W.  H.  Green  says:  "The  people  are  never  told  that  they  may 
saorifioe  on  the  high  hills  and  nnder  green  trees,  or  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  and 
Beersheba,  if  only  they  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  alone,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 
They  are  never  told  that  God  will  be  pleased  with  the  erection  of  nnmerona 
altars,  provided  the  service  npon  them  is  rightly  conducted." — Moses  mind 
the  Prtmhets,  p.  167. 

^  Cf.  Amos  L  2 ;  Isa.  it  2 ;  Mic  iv.  2 ;  Hos.  iiL  5.  See  BobeistBon, 
Early  Bel,  p.  406. 
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a  priesthood  existed,  and  that  it  was  J^evUi&al.  But  was  it 
Aaroniel  And  was  there  from  earlj  times  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  LeviUs  as  the  Priestly  Code 
represents  ? 

1.  It  is  a  fundamental  contention  of  the  new  school  that 
a  distinctively  Aaronic  priesthood  was  unknown  before  the 
exile.  Till  Ezekiel,  in  his  sketch  of  the  new  temple  arrange- 
mentiS  (chaps.  xL-xlviii),  initiated  a  distinction  between 
Zadokite  priests  and  other  Levites — a  theory  considered  in 
a  later  chapter^ — there  was  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  priests  and  Levites :  all  Levites  are  possible  priests. 
In  particular,  a  high  priest  of  Aaronic  descent  was 
unknown.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  priests  to 
other  Levites  is  considered  below;  we  inquire  at  present 
whether  it  is  the  case  that  the  earlier  books  give  no  traces 
of  an  Aaronic  priesthood.  We  aflarm  that  they  do,  and 
believe  that  the  proof  of  this  can  only  be  set  aside  by  the 
usual  circle  method  of  first  assuming  that  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood is  late,  then,  on  that  ground,  disallowing  the  passages 
which  imply  it 

Wellhausen  has  some  wonderful  constructive  history  on 
this  subject,  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  The  Levites  of 
history,  he  affirms,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  tribe  of 
Levi :  in  the  J  narrative  in  Exodus,  Aaron  was  not  origin- 
ally mentioned  at  all ;  it  is  the  line  of  Moses,  not  of  Aaron, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  clerical  guild.*  As  an  instance  of  the 
critical  procedure,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  high  priest. 
It  is,  as  just  said,  an  essential  part  of  the  Wellhausen  theory 
that  this  functionary  is  a  creation  of  the  exile.  He  is,  we 
are  told,  still  "  unknown  even  to  EzekieL"  •  Unfortunately 
for  the  theory,  the  high  priest  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
at  least  four  places  in  2  Kings,  viz.,  in  chaps,  xii  10,  xxii 
4,  8,  xxiii  4^ — the  last  two  chapters  being  those  relied 
on  as  furnishing  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  critical 
theory,  the  finding  of  ''  the  book  of  the  law  "  in  the  reign  of 

1  See  below,  Chap.  IX. 

*  Hitt,  cf  Israel,  pp.  142-48.  "  Aaron,"  he  tays,  "was  not  oiMnally 
present  in  f,  bnt  owed  his  introduction  to  the  redactor  who  combined  J  and 
£  into  JE."  Precisely  the  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Dillmann,  Sxod,^L§v. 
p.  487.    See  also  Knenen  below. 

■  Und.  pp.  148-49. 

^  It  occnrs  earlier  in  2  Sam.  xv.  27,  if  Wellhansen's  amended  reading  of 
that  text  is  accepted. 
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Josiab.  The  texts  are  soBtained  by  the  parallel  passages  in 
Chronicles  and  bj  the  LXX.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  Thej  are  simply  struck  otU  as  interpolations,  though 
it  is  unaccountable  why  a  redactor  should  have  inserted 
them  in  just  those  places,  when  so  many  more  invited  lus 
attention.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let  the  history  speak  for  itself, 
we  get  such  notices  as  these,  which  are  sufficiently  unam- 
biguous. Deut.  X.  6,  attributed  by  the  critics  to  E,'  informs 
us  that,  after  Aaron's  death,  "  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in 
the  priest's  office  in  his  stead."*  Josh.  xxiv.  33  carries 
this  a  step  further  by  narrating  the  death  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron,  and  his  burial  in  the  hill  of  Phinehas,  his 
son.  This  is  continued  in  Judg.  xx.  27,  28,  where  we 
read  that ''  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron, 
stood  before  it  [the  ark]  in  these  days."  From  some  cause 
unexplidned,  the  high  priesthood  became  transferred  from 
the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and  in  the  opening 
of  1  Samuel,  Eli,  of  this  younger  branch,*  is  found  in  office. 
For  the  sins  of  his  sons  it  is  announced  to  Eli  that  his 
house  shall  be  deprived  of  its  pre-eminenca*  This  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  Abiathar  was  deposed,* 
and  Zadok,  of  the  older  line,  obtained  the  sole  high  priest- 
hood.^ Thus  far  the  case  is  exactly  that  descril^  in  the 
words  of  the  <<man  of  Ood"  to  Eli  in  1  Sam.  iL  27,  28: 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Did  I  reveal  myself  unto  the  house  of 
thy  father,  when  they  were  in  bondage  to  Pharaoh's  house  ? 
And  did  I  choose  him  out  of  iJl  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be 

^  Graf  doM  not  ohaUenge  the  earlier  mention  of  the  "high  prieet" 
(Getehiehi.  Blieher,  p.  i,  etc.).  Delitzsoh  {ZeiUchrift,  1880,  p.  228); 
billmuin  (Nwn,^09,  p.  645) ;  Baudisein  (IHct,  rf  Bible,  ir.  p.  78) ;  Van 
Hoonacker,  etc,  defend  the  paseagee.  Kantzsoh  remoyes  2  Kings  xii.  10  aa 
a  gilosB,  bnt  lets  the  others  stand.  See  below,  p.  806.  Cf.  Professor  H.  P. 
Smith's  treatment  of  the  Leyites  in  Samnel,  above,  p.  168. 

*  Thus  Ozf.  Hex.,  Addis,  eto. 

*  Van  Hoonacker  draws  attention  to  the  harmony  of  JE  and  P  in  passing 
by  Kadab  and  Abihn ;  see  below,  p.  854. 

^  Thns  1  Chron.  zziv.  8,  bat  in  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  28  also,  Eli  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  Wellhansen's  idea  that  in  this  PunjS®  Moses, 
not  Aiuron,  is  hitended  scarcely  deserres  notice.  Cf.  W.  B.  Smith,  O.T.  in 
J.  a,  p.  268. 

*  1  Sam.  iL  27-86.  •  1  Kincs  ii  26,  27. 

^  1  Kings  iL  85.  Owing  to  the  political  division  in  the  reifn  of 
David  there  was  for  a  time  a  double  priesthood.  On  Wellhansen's  denial 
of  the  Aaronite  descent  of  Zadok,  see  Note  D  on  the  GenealcMj  of 
Zadok. 
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Mj  prieet,  to  go  up  unto  Mine  altar,  to  bum  incense,  to 
wear  an  ephod  before  Me?"^  In  using  here  the  term 
"  high  priesthood/'  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  held  that  the 
high  priest  is  an  exilian  creation.  But  is  that  so  ?  It  has 
just  been  pointed  out  that  the  title  is  repeatedly  used  in  the 
history  of  the  kings.  How,  in  fact,  can  we  otherwise 
express  the  undoubted  position  of  supremacy  or  dignity 
held  by  priests  like  ^eazar,  Pbiiiehas,  EU,  Abiathar, 
Zadok  ?  But  there  is  another  point  of  much  interest  If 
the  l^h  priesthood  was  a  creation  of  the  exile,  we  should 
expect  that  the  title  would  be  one  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Levitical  Code — at  least  more  frequently  than  else- 
whera  Yet  it  occurs  there  only  three  times  altogether — 
twice  in  Num.  xxxv.  (vers.  25,  28),  and  once  in  Lev.  xxi.  10 
— the  last  a  passage  which  many  take  to  be  very  old.*  The 
term  ordinarily  used  in  the  Code  is  simply  "  the  priest." 

The  priesthood  was  Aaronic,  but  was  it  exclimvely  so ; 
or  even  exclusively  Levitical?  This  is  contested,  but 
without  real  force,  on  the  ground  of  certadn  notices  in  the 
historical  books,  as  where  the  king  is  represented  as  taking 
a  lead  in  religious  celebrations,  ofiTering  sacrifices,  blessing 
the  people,*  etc.,  or  where  David's  sons  and  others  are 
spoken  of  as  "priests."^  A  peculiar  place  is  accorded, 
certainly,  to  the  king,  as  representative  of  Jehovah,  in  the 
arrangements  and  conduct  of  worship,*  but  this  as  much  in 
Chronicles  and  Ezekiel*  as  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  or 
Kings.  Nor  is  the  king  permitted  to  usurp  functions 
strictly  sacerdotal.^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Solomon 
ofiFered  with  his  own  hand  the  22,000  oxen  and  120,000 
sheep  mentioned  in  1  Kings  viii  63,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

1  Knenen  diffen  from  WeUhansen  in  allowing  in  his  lUligicn  qflmul 
A  LeTitical  and  orioinally  Aaronic  priesthood.  **Levi  was  one  of  the 
twelve  tribes  from  the  first  .  .  .  Moses  and  Aaron  were  Lerites ;  Aaron's 
family  dischar^  the  priestly  office  at  the  common  sanotoary,"  etc.~ii. 

5w  802.    Bandissin  argnes  for  an  Aaronio  priesthood  at  least  older  than 
osiah's  reform.— 2>k:t.  0/ Bible,  iv.  n.  89. 

*  On  this  snbject  see  more  fnlly  below.  Chap.  IX.  Cf.  also  Delitzsch, 
Luthardt's  ZeiUehrift,  1880,  p.  228. 

*  David,  2  Sam.  vi.  17, 18  ;  Solomon,  1  Kings  iii.  4 ;  viii.  62-64. 
«  2  Sam.  viii.  18  (B.  V.) ;  xx.  26  (R,V.) ;  1  Kings  iv.  6  (E.  V.). 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  on  this  in  Van  fioonacker,  Le  Saeerdoee, 
pp.  256ff. 

*  1  Chron.  xv.  27 ;  zvL  2 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  8,  12  £ ;  vii.  4  ff.,  ate  ; 
Ssek.  xliv.  8  ;  xlv.  7,  16,  17,  22,  etc 

'  Cf.  the  judgment  on  Uzziah,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16  ff. ;  oil  2  Kings  xv.  6. 
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priests  mentioned  in  vers.  3,  6, 10  ;^  or  that  David,  earlier, 
slew  for  himself  the  numerous  offerings  of  2  Sam.  vi.  17, 18, 
from  which  "  a  portion  "  was  given  to  the  whole  multitude  (also 
with  his  own  hand  ?  ).  The  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  David, 
however  that  difficult  passage  and  related  texts  are  to  be 
understood,'  was  evidently  something  different  from  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  altar,  and  cannot  outweigh  the  very 
full  testimony  to  the  Levitical  character  of  the  latter. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  question — ^that  of  the 
relations  of  priests  and  Levites,  The  subject  will  come  up 
at  an  after  stage,  and  we  need  not  do  more  here  than  inquire 
whether  the  representation  of  a  special  order  of  Aaronic 
priests,  in  distinction  from  other  Levites,  is  really,  as 
alleged,  in  conflict  with  Deuteronomy,  and  with  the  facts  of 
the  earlier  history.  The  general  position  of  critical  writers 
is  that  the  view  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Levitical  Code  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  representation  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
with  the  earUer  practice.  In  the  Code  a  strong  distinction 
is  made  between  "the  sons  of  Aaron,"  who  are  the  only 
lawful  priests,  and  the  ordinary  Levites,  who  are  servants 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  Deuteronomy,  it  is  held,  this  distinc- 
tion has  no  place.  The  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  whole  is  the 
priestly  tribe.  As  Professor  W.  R  Smith  puts  it: 
"Deuteronomy  knows  no  Levites  who  cannot  be  priests, 
and  no  priests  who  are  not  Levites.  The  two  ideas  are 
identical"  •  The  phraseology  in  this  book,  accordingly,  is 
not  "sons  of  Aaron,"  but  "sons  of  Levi"  It  speaks  oi 
"  the  priests  the  Levites,"  not  of  "  priests  and  Levites.' 
This  also,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  the  phraseology  of  the  older  his- 
torical books — so  far  as  not  revised.  The  distinction  between 
"  priests  "  and  "  Levites  "  is  held  to  be  due  to  a  later  degrada- 
tion of  priests  of  the  "  high  places,"  as  sketched  by  EzekieL* 

^  WellhauBen  sajs  that  doubtless  Solomon  with  hia  own  hands  offered 
the  "first"  sacrifice  (Huit,  of  lirael,  p.  188),  on  which  Van  Hoonacker 
remarks:  ''If  the  21,999  oxen  that  remained  can  be  said  to  be  offered  by 
Solomon,  when  in  reality  they  have  been  ofiered  by  others  in  his  name, 
the  first  may  have  been  so  also  ;  the  text  knows  nothing  of  an  offering  of 
the  first  "(p.  259). 

*  Of.  the  discussion  in  Van  Hoonacker,  pp.  268  ff.,  and  see  Note  E  on 
David's  Sons  as  Priests.  On  other  questions  in  the  historical  books  bearing 
on  the  priesthood,  see  pp.  358,  363  ff.,  888  below. 

»  O.T,  in  J.  a,  p.  360. 

*  See  below,  Ghap.  IX.  p.  815  ff.  The  older  theory  was  that  Deuteronomy 
iaiplies  an  elevation  of  the  Levites  from  their  original  lower  statuti  and 
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What  is  true  in  this  contention  is  to  be  frankly  acknow- 
ledged The  difference  in  point  of  view  and  mode  of  speech 
in  Deuteronomy  must  be  apparent  to  every  reader ;  and  it 
may  at  once  be  conceded  to  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  ^ 
that,  if  we  had  only  Deuteronomy,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  sharp  division  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  into  the  superior  and  subordinate  orders  with  which 
the  Levitical  law  makes  us  acquainted  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  distinction  is  not  there,  and  is  not  pre- 
supposed throughout. 

(1)  We  do  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  with  some 
closeness  into  t?ie  phraseology  on  which  so  much — ^practically 
the  whole  case — is  based  When  this  is  done,  we  discover 
that  the  phenomena  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  the  above 
statement  would  suggest.  The  expression  "  the  priests  the 
Levites,"  occurring  in  Deut.  xvii  9,  18,  xviii  1,  xxiv.  8, 
xxvii  9 — not  earlier  in  the  book,— -of  itself,  it  will  be 
allowed,  decides  nothing:  it  means  simply  "the  Levitical 
priests."  It  is  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  Priestly  Code ;  but 
as  little  is  the  other  expression,  "priests  and  Levites." 
That  is  peculiar  to  the  later  books,'  and  even  in  Chronicles 
is  sometimes  interchanged  with  ''  the  priests  the  Levites."  * 
The  Book  of  Joshua,  likewise,  has  ""the  priests  the 
Levites":*  never  "priests  and  Levites."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Priestly  Writer  occasionaUy  uses  "Levites,"  as 
in  Deuteronomy,  to  cover  both  priests  and  Levites :  ^  this  is 
the  case  also  in  Chronicles.*  Finally,  it  is  true  that  "  sons 
of  Aaron"  is  not  used  in  Deuteronomy  to  describe  the 
priests,  though  there  is  the  recJbgnition  of  the  Aaronic  high 
priest.    But  it  is  very  noticeable  that,  even  in  the  Leviti^ 

the  late  date  of  the  book  was  argaed  for  on  the  jpToand  that  it  must  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  bring  this  change  about.  The  newer  criticism  gives 
up  the  premises,  but  retains  the  conclusion. 

^  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  Saeerdoee,  p.  170.  The  theory  of  this  writer  is, 
that  the  distinction  existed,  but  in  popular  usage  the  name  "  priests  "  came 
to  be  applied  to  all  Levites,  whetner  of  the  higher  or  lower  grade  (cf. 
DiUmann  on  Deut.  zviii.  1).  The  theory,  while  containing  suggestive 
elements,  does  not  seem  to  us  in  this  form  tenable. 

'  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah ;  once  in  1  Kingjs  viii.  4,  where  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Ghron.  r.  5  has  **  the  priests  the  Levites." 

*  2  Chron.  v.  6  ;  xziii.  18  ;  zxx.  27. 

*  Josh.  iii.  ff.  (or  ''priests"  simnly). 

*  if.ff..  Num.  XXXV.  2,  6,  8  ;  Josh.  xiv.  4  ;  xxi.  8  (ct  Van  Hoonaoker). 

*  1  Chron.  xvL  4,  87  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  5  ff.  In  Malachi  also  (chap.  iiL  8) 
the  priests  are  "the  sons  of  LevL'* 
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Code,  "sons  of  Aaron"  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  uni- 
versal, designation  for  the  priests;  there  are  considerable 
sections  of  the  Code  in  which  it  either  does  not  occur  at 
all,  or  occurs  only  sparingly.^  It  is,  moreover,  chiefly  in  the 
laws  and  narratives  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  wildemees 
sojourn  that  this  usage  is  found ;  it  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Numbers.  Nor  can  this  change  from 
a  narrower  to  a  more  general  designation,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  history,  be  regarded  as  strange.  At  first 
the  priests,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,''  stood  out  from  the  people 
with  sharp  distinctness  as  alone  invested  with  sacred  office. 
The  case  was  greatly  altered  after  the  separation  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,'  when  the  designation  "sons  of  Aaron"  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  dropped  for  another  identifying  the 
priests  more  directly  with  their  tribe.*  Priests  and  Levites 
had  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  class  had 
with  the  general  body  of  the  people;  and,  besides,  the 
priests  toere  Levitea  The  rise  of  such  a  designation  as  "  the 
priests  the  Levites  "  is  therefore  quite  natural,  and  the  view 
in  Deuteronomy  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as,  collectively,  a 
priestly  tribe,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  situation  in 
which  the  discourses  are  supposed  to  have  been  delivered. 
To  the  popular  eye,  the  tribe  of  Levi  stood  apart,  forming, 
as  a  whole,  one  sacred  body,  engaged  in  ministering  in  holy 
things  to  GKkL 

(2)  It  does  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  find  in  Deuteronomy 
the  functions  of  the  priestly  ministry — even  to  the  "  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  which  was  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  high 
priest — ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  a  whole.*  The  question 
of  real  importance  is — Does  the  book  contain  any  indication  of 
such  a  distinction  as  we  have  nevertheless  assumed  to  exist 
between  the  different  orders  in  this  tribe,  or  does  it  exclude 
such  distinction  ?  We  beUeve  there  is  evidence  of  such  dis- 
tinction ;  the  newer  critics  deny  it^  The  question  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  discussion  of  Deuteronomy,*  but,  in  the 

1  For  detaUs  see  Kittel,  Hi^.  offfebs,  I  p.  120. 

•  Num.  L  47  ff. ;  iiL  5  ff. ;  viii.  6  ff.,  etc. 

•  After  Numbers  the  phrue  ooours  only  in  Josh.  xxL,  where  discrimiDa- 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  the  cities. 

^  Deut  z.  8 ;  xzxiii.  8. 

*Di)lmann,  Delitzsch,  Kittel,  etc.  Van  Hoonacker  also  from  hii  own 
point  of  view,  hold  that  distinctions  are  not  ezoluded* 

•  See  below,  Chap.  VIII 
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interest  of  the  history,  we  may  be  permitted  thus  far  to  antici- 
pate. We  would  draw  attention  first,  then,  to  the  fact,  that 
m  Deuteronomy  the  terms  "  priest"  and  "  Levite  "  are,  after 
all,  not  quite  synonymous.  There  are  "the  priests  the 
Levites,"  but  there  are  also  "  Levites "  who  are  not  priests. 
Even  allowing  them  to  be ''  possible"  priests,  though  we  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  book,  they  have 
still  to  be  distinguished  from  those  who,  in  the  sense  of  the 
writer,  are  actual  priests.  It  is  a  perfectly  unwarranted 
assumption  that,  wherever  the  term  Levite  is  used  we 
have  a  synonym  for  priest  A  distinction  is  already  in- 
dicated, and  the  fact  of  at  least  certain  gradations  within 
the  tribe  established,  by  the  statement  in  chap.  x.  6  that 
"  Aaron  died,  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's 
office  in  his  stdad."^  The  clearest  indication,  however,  is 
in  chap.  xviiL  1-8,  where  an  obvious  distinction  is  made 
between  the  "priest"  serving  at  the  sanctuary  (vers.  3-5), 
and  the  "  Levite  "  not  thus  serving  •  (vers.  6-8) ;  the  only  in- 
telligible reason  for  the  more  general  designation  being, 
either  that  ordinary  non-priestly  Levites  are  meant,  or  at 
least  that  they  are  intended  to  be  included.  It  is  a  reading 
into  the  text  what  is  not  there  to  assert  that  every 
"  Levite  "  going  up  to  the  sanctuary  is  a  "  possible  "  priest 
in  the  stricter  sense.  This  rules  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  opening  sentence :  '*  The  priests  the  Levites, 
all  the  tribe  of  LevL"'  The  second  designation  includes 
the  first :  in  apposition  it  cannot  be,  since,  in  the  writer's 
sense,  all  Levites  are  not  actual  priests.  To  us  it  seems 
most  evident  that  when  he  speaks  of  ''the  priests  the 
Levites,"  he  has  a  definite  class  in  view,  and  by  no  means 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribe.*    This  view  of  the  passage, 

^  Cf.  ohap.  zxziiL  8.  To  what  again  can  the  separation  in  chap.  z.  8 
refer,  If  not  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  afterwards  of 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  recoraed  in  the  P  sections  of  the  history  t  Critics 
suppose  an  omiUed  narrative  of  this  separation  in  JE  (cf.  Driver,  DeuL 
p.  121). 

'  Thns^  e,g,,  Dillmann,  NunL-Jos,,  tnloc  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
it  Is  only  in  tiie  few  passages  above  cited  that  priests  are  mentioned  at  all. 

*  Ohap.  zviii  1. 

^Dr.  Driver  refers  to  the  freqnenoy  of  explanatory  appositions  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  examples  [DeuL  p.  214).  The  case  seems  rather 
analogous  to  those  in  which  the  lawgiror  0SBpand$  his  original  statement  bv 
enlar^ng  additions;  e.^.,  "Ye  shall  eat  ...  ye  and  your  household 
(chap.  ziL  7) ;  ''  Te  shall  rejoice  ...  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,'*  etc  eto,  (chap.  zii.  12) ;  cf.  chap,  zii  18 ;  zv.  11,  etc. 
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we  are  aware,  the  critical  school  meets  with  a  direct 
negative,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  terms  used  in 
ver.  7  to  describe  the  Levites'  services  (''to  minister  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,"  "to  stand  before  Jehovah")  are 
those  regularly  used  of  priestly  duties.  We  believe  this  is 
far  from  being  really  the  case ;  but  the  question  is  a  little 
intricate,  and  had  better  be  discussed  apart^ 

(3)  A  word  may  be  said  before  leaving  the  subject  on 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  representations  in  Deuter- 
onomy of  the  dispersed  and  needy  condition  of  the  Levites. 
The  objection  is  urged  that,  instead  of  being  furnished  with 
cities  and  pasturages,  and  enjoying  an  independent  income 
from  tithes,  as  the  Priestly  Code  provides,  the  Levites 
appear  in  this  book  as  homeless  and  dependent,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  and  glad  to  be  invited,  with  the 
stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  to  share  in 
charitable  feasta'  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  legal  provision  is  not  ignored,  but  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  expressly  alluded  to  in  chap.  zviiL  1,  2 
(cf.  chap.  X.  9),  "  And  they  shall  have  no  inheritance  among 
their  brethren;  Jehovah  is  their  inheritance,  as  He  hath 
spoken  to  them,"  where  the  reference  seems  unmistakable 
to  the  law  in  Num.  xviiL  20,  23,  24  Dillmann  says: 
"The  corresponding  law  stands  in  Num.  xviiL"*  But, 
waiving  this,  may  we  not  suggest  that,  if  a  time  is  sought 
when  these  exhortations  to  care  for  the  Levite  would  be 
suitable,  no  time  is  so  fit  as  that  when  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered,  before  the  tithe-laws  had  come  into 
r^ular  operation, — when  in  truth  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  tithe,— and  when  the  Levites  would  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  individuals.  The  Levites 
were  dependent  then,  and  might  from  very  obvious  causes 

^  See  Appendix  to  Chapter — ''  Prieets  and  Levitea."  Cf.  alao  the  case  of 
Samnel,  conaidered  below,  pp.  189-90. 

«  Dout  xii  12,  19 ;  xvi  11,  etc 

'  Num,^oB,,  in  loe.  Dr.  Driver  argues  against  this  on  the  ground  that 
in  Num.  xviiL  20  "the  promise  is  made  expressly  to  the  priuU  (Aaron) 
alone,  as  distingaished  from  the  Levites  (vers.  21-24),  whose  '  inheritance '  is 
specified  senarately  (ver.  24) ;  here  it  is  given  to  the  whole  tribe  without 
distinotion  — DtvX,  p.  125  (on  ohap.  x.  9).  But  surely  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  passage  in  liumbers  (xviiu  20-24)  ^oes  together,  and  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  "  inheritance  '*  of  the  pnests  is  the  tenth  of  the  tithe 
they  are  to  receive  from  the  Levites  (ver.  26).  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
passages  for  himselL 
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come  to  be  dependent  again.  Their  state  would  not  be 
greatly  bettered  in  the  unsettled  times  of  the  conquest.^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  in  itself,  better  ackpted 
to  create  kindly  sympathies  between  Levites  and  people, 
or  more  likely  to  avert  n^leot  of  the  tribe  by  the  with- 
holding of  their  just  dues,  than  the  perpetuation  of  these 
primitive  hospitalities.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no 
tribunal  existed  to  enforce  payment  of  the  tithes:  all 
depended  on  the  conscientiousness  of  the  individual  payer. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  income  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
highest  aegree  precarious,  and  that,  in  times  of  religious 
declension,  the  body  of  the  Levites  would  be  reduced  to 
great  straits.  The  Levites  no  doubt  suffered  severely  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  under  bad  kings ;  under  good 
kings,  like  David,  and  Solomon,  and  Hezelaah,  the  order, 
we  may  believe,  experienced  considerable  revivals.  At 
other  times  it  sank  in  the  general  corruption,  and  Levites 
were  content  to  earn  a  doubtful  livelihood  by  irregular 
ministrations  at  the  ''high  places."  There  is  no  evidence 
we  know  of  that  their  condition  in  the  later  days  of  the 
kingdom  was  so  deplorably  destitute  as  the  critics  represent 
(4)  It  will  be  seen  later  how  little  can  be  inferred  from 
the  general  silence  of  the  history  about  the  Levites ;  ^  yet 
that  silence,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  is  not  altogether 
unbroken.*  Two  instances,  at  least,  of  mention  occur  in 
1  Sam.  vL  15,  and  2  Sam.  xv.  24;  perhaps  also  the  presence 
of  Levites  may  be  inferred  where  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are 
spoken  of  as  **vnih  the  ark  of  Jehovah."^  A  case  of 
special  interest  is  that  of  the  youthful  Samuel,  who  is 
described  as  "ministering  unto,"  or  "before"  Jehovah  at 
Shiloh,*  though  his  duties  were  the  subordinate  ones 
of  the  Levite.^  The  words  "ministered  before  Eli"  also 
show  that  this  was  his  position.^  The  attempt,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  made  to  prove  Samuel  to  be  e^  priest 

>  Of.  K9ni^,  art  "  JndgM,"  Did.  qfBthU,  iL  p.  816  :  <*  Farther,  we  see  a 
Lerite  wandermg  abont,  ready  to  settle  down  wherever  he  found  office  and 
bread  (Judg.  xyu.  8  ff. ;  zriii.  19  ff. ;  zix.  1).  This  sitoation  of  the  luembers 
of  the  teibe  of  Levi  was  an  actoal  one  as  long  as  a  number  of  the  Leyitical 
cities  were  not  vet  conquered  [Konig  accepts  the  historicity  of  these],  such 
as  Gezer,  and  those  remarks  of  the  Book  of  Judges  would  have  possessed  no 
probability  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  period  when  Jeroboam  selected 
priefta  from  among  the  people  at  large.*'  etc. 

•  See  below.  Chap.  IX.  p.  804.        •  Cf.  p.  168.  « 1  Sam.  iy.  4. 

■  1  Sam.  ii.  11,  18  ;  iii.  1.  •  1  Sam.  iu.  16.        » 1  Sam.  iiL  1. 
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made  an  interesting  attempt,  from  comparison  of  the 
Decalogae  and  Book  of  the  Covenant  witii  Deuteronomy 
(which  he  took  to  be  Mosaic  in  kernel),  to  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  the  mode  of  thought  and  language  of  Moses.  He  found 
many  Deuteronomic  assonances  in  the  above  writings,  and 
concluded  that  there  was  ^  an  original  Mosaic  type,"  which 
he  termed  ^Jehovistic-Deuteronomic."^  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  comparison  with  the  other  Pentateuchal  books 
reveals  some  curious  relations.  Of  all  styles,  that  of  the  so- 
called  P  is  furthest  removed  from  Deuteronomy;  yet  in 
Lev.  xxvi,  which  is  of  the  P  type,  the  language  rises  to  a 
quite  Deuteronomic  strain  of  hortatory  and  admonitory 
doquence.  The  resemblance  is  in  fact  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  commonly  allowed  that  a  close  relation  of  some  kind 
subsists  between  Lev.  xxvL  and  Deuteronomy,  whether  of 
priority  or  dependence  on  the  part  of  Leviticus  remains  yet 
to  be  considered.'  The  affinities  of  Deuteronomy  with  JE 
are  much  closer.*  Such  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  Deca- 
logue and  Book  of  the  Covenant,*  whether  we  ascribe  the 
latter,  with  some  critics,  to  J,  or,  with  others,  to  E*  More 
generally,  "  there  are,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "  certain  sections  of 
JE  (in  particular,  Oen.  xxvL  5 ;  Ex.  xiiL  3-16 ;  xv.  26 ;  xix. 
3-6;  parts  of  xx.  2-17;  xxiiL  20-23;  xxxiv.  10-26),  in 
which  the  author  (or  compiler)  adopts  a  parenetic  tone,  and 
where  his  style  displays  what  may  be  termed  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  style  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  these  sections  appear 
to  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  author  of  Deutero- 
nomv  adopted  some  of  the  expressions  currently  used  by 
him.  •  Not,  it  will  be  observed,  borrowed  from  Deutero- 
nomy,— a  proof,  surely,  of  an  early  Deuteronomic  type. 

1  Oenesis,  pp.  29-82. 

*  Of.  Colenso,  FenL^  Ft.  vi.  pp.  4  ff. ;  and  aee  on  Law  of  Holiness  below, 
GhAjp.  IX.  pp.  808  ff.    On  P  phrases  in  Deuteronomy,  see  below,  p.  277. 

'Some  older  critics,  as  stahelin,  even  attributed  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  to  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette  writes  of  Deuteronomy :  "  By 
far  the  greater  part  belongs  to  one  author,  and,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
Jebovistic,  of  which  it  has  numerous  characteristic  marks." — ItUrod.  ii,  p.  181. 

^  Of.  Delitzsch  above.  Wellhausen— Dillmann  also— explains  the  refer- 
ences by  a  "  back-current "  from  Deuteronomy.  But  tlie  Decalogue,  whether 
provided  with  "  enlargements  "  or  not,  must  m  its  present  form,  as  incorpor- 
ated in  the  JE  history,  have  been  older  than  Deuteronomy  (on  critical  date 
of  that  book).    So  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

*  See  above,  p.  281 ;  below,  p.  276. 

*  DeuL  pp.  Ixxvii-lxzviii ;  cf.  pp.  Izxxv-vi  Delitzsch  also  finds 
Dsntsronomio  traces  occasionally  in  Gfenesis  («.^.,  chap,  xxvi  5).    Oolsnso 
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Priests  and  Leyitis 

Dr.  Driver  gives  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  view  of  the 
relation  of  priests  and  Levites  indicated  in  the  text,  which, 
if  it  were  valid,  would  be  fatal;  but  which,  as  it  stands, 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  an  example  of  that  overstraining 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  these  discussions.  He  writes : 
"  The  terms  used  in  [Deut  xviii]  7  to  describe  the  Levite 
services  are  those  used  regularly  of  priestly  duties.  To 
minister  in  the  name,  as  xviii  5  (of  the  priest ;  cf.  xviL  12 ; 
XXL  5) ;  to  stand  before — 1.«.,  to  wait  on  (see,  e,g,^  1  Kings 
X.  %)— Jehovah,  as  Ezek.  xliv.  15 ;  Jud^.  xx.  28 ;  cf.  Deut. 
xviL  12;  xviii  5.  (The  Levites  'stand  before' — ♦.«.,  wait 
upon — the  congregation^  Num.  xvi  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  116.  In 
2  Chron.  xxix.  11,  priests  are  present;  see  v.  4)."*  We 
should  not,  of  course,  presume  to  differ  from  Dr.  Driver 
on  a  question  of  philology  or  grammar;  but  this  is  a 
question  of  palpable  fact,  and  invites  examination.  All 
Hebrew  scholars,  besides,  are  far  from  agreeing  with  Dr. 
Driver  in  the  above  dicta.  The  statement  made,  we  venture 
to  think,  needs  much  qualification.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  terms  employed  are  appropriate  to  priestly  duties ;  the 
question  is  whether  they  are  used  of  these  duties  "  regularly  " 
and  only.  And  this  it  is  difficult  to  admit.  The  exact 
phrase  ''to  minister  in  the  name"  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
found  nowhere  else  than  in  vers.  6,  7,  of  this  passage;  but 
the  verb  itself,  "minister"  {sharUh)  is  used  constuitly  in 
the  law  and  in  Chronicles  of  Zevitical  as  well  as  of  priestly 
service.'  The  Levites,  we  read,  shall  be  appointed  over 
the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony,  "  and  they  shall  minister 

>  MrocL  p.  S3  (note) ;  of.  W.  B.  Smith,  0.  T.inJ.C,  p.  861. 
•  Num.  i.   60 ;  iii.    6,  81 ;  W.   9,  12,  14  ;  viii.   26  ;  xvi.  9 ;  xriii.   2 ; 
1  Chron.  xr.  2 ;  xyi.  4,  87. 
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to  it"*;^  aged  Levites  "shall  minister  with  their  brethreD 
in  the  tent  of  meeting/' '  but  shall  do  no  service;  the 
Levites  ''are  chosen  to  carry  the  ark  of  Qod  and  to  minister 
unto  Him  for  ever'';*  they  "minister  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  Jehovah/'  *  etc.  In  feud,  ths  only  uuofthe  ward 
^^miimtUr"  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
%8  mih  reference  to  the  service  of  the  Levites.*  With  this  may 
be  compared  Dr.  Driver's  own  note  in  his  Deuteronomy, 
where  the  facts  are  stated  more  fully,  but  still,  as  we 
think,  oneddedly.  "  To  minister,"  he  there  says,  "  is  a  less 
distinctive  term,  being  used  not  only  of  priests,  but  also 
of  Levites  (Num.  viiL  26),  and  other  subordmate  attendants, 
as  in  1  Samu  ii  11, 18 ;  iii.  1  (of  Samuel)."*  [We  gather 
from  this  that  Dr.  Driver  does  not  adopt  Wellbausen's 
theory  that  Samuel  was  a  "priest."]  But  then,  what 
becomes  of  its  peculiar  force  in  Deuteronomy  ?  For  Samuel 
also  ministered  "to  Jehovah";  so  in  1  Chron.  xv.  2,  etc 
It  does  not  fare  better  with  the  expression  "  to  stand  before 
Jehovah."  Apart  from  the  ^Mussage  quoted,  it  is  used  in 
Deuteronomy  once  of  the  tnbe  of  Levi,^  and  once  of  the 
Levitical  priest'  In  the  Levitical  law  it  does  not  occur  at 
all — a  curious  instance  of  "  regularly."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Chronicles,  the  Levites  "  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even,"*  and  "priests 
and  Levites"  are  addressed  together  as  "chosen  to  stand 
before  Jehovah."  ^*  In  Nehemi^  also  "  priests  and  Levites  " 
are  spoken  of  together  as  those  who  "  stood."  ^^  Can  it  be 
claimed  that  the  case  is  made  out  ?^ 

>  Num.  L  60.  *  Nnm.  viiL  26. 

*  1  Chron.  zr.  3.  ^1  Chron.  ztL  4,  87. 

*  The  note  on  the  word  m  foond  in  P  in  the  Oxf.  Hexateueh  is :  '*0f 
prieitt  in  the  aenctaaiy,  or  of  Leritee  attending  on  prieets  '*  (L  p.  216). 

*  D$uL  p.  128.  V  Dent  z.  8. 
•Deat.ZTiL12.  •  1  Chron.  xziii.  80. 

^  2  Chron.  xziz.  11 ;  e£  zxxr.  5.  Dr.  Driyer  says  that  here  ** priests 
are  preeent"  The  important  point  ia  that  LeoUei  alio  are  present,  and 
that  Mk  are  addresied. 

^  Neh.  ziL  44  (BUb.). 

"  In  Lev.  iz.  6,  and  a  Urn  plaoee  in  Deuteronomy  (ir.  10 ;  ziz.  17,  etc.), 
" atand  before  JdiOTih "  ia  need  of  Israel  generally.  "To  stand  before  the 
oongregatioa*  (used  of  the  Leritee)  ooonrs  enee  (Nam.  ztL  9 :  oL  Ezek. 
zUt.U). 


CHAPTER  VII 

SMfficttltles  att^  perpletftfea  of  tbe  Critical 
'bspotbesis:  £  Vbe  5£  Bnals0i0 


**  He  His  fabric  of  the  HeaTeni 
Hath  left  to  their  diaputee ;  perhaps  to  mof 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  oome  to  model  Heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars ;  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame ; — ^how  build,  oontrive 
To  save  appearances  ;~how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centriok  and  ecoentrick  scribbled  o'cTi 
Qycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." — Miltoh. 

*'To  base  a  determination  of  age  on  bare  peculiarities  of  langnage, 
especially  in  things  that  concern  legal  relations,  in  which  the  form  of 
expression  is  not  arbitrarily  employed  by  the  writer,  is  precarious.  When  the 
relationship  of  certain  sections  is  assumed  on  perhaps  insufficient  criteria, 
and  then  other  sections  are  added  to  them  because  of  some  similar  Un- 
gulBtic  phenomena,  and  from  these  again  further  and  further  conclusions  are 
drawn,  one  easily  runs  the  risk  of  moving  in  a  vicious  circle." — Qraf* 

''The  history  of  critical  investigation  has  shown  that  far  too  mneh 
weight  has  often  been  laid  on  agreement  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names— so 
much  so  that  it  has  twice  led  the  critics  wrong.  It  is  well  therefore  to 
utter  a  warning  against  laying  an  exaggerated  stress  on  this  one  phenomenon. " 

— KUSHBH. 

"  Ko  intelligent  obeerver,  however,  will  deny  that  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion has  gone  onwards,  and  not  moved  in  a  circle."— Dklitzsoh. 


CHAPTER  VII 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITI- 
CAL HYPOTHESIS:  L  THE  JE  ANALYSIS 

Thus  far  we  have  been  content  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of  the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  critical  analysis  of  docu- 
ments in  the  "  Hexateuch,"  and,  without  challenging  either 
documents  or  dates,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  even 
on  this  basis,  the  essential  facts  of  the  history,  and  the 
outstanding  features  in  the  Biblical  picture  of  the  religion 
and  institutions  of  Israel,  remain  unaffected.  We  now  take 
a  further  step,  and  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  critical 
theory  of  documents,  as  usually  presented,  is  valid,  and, 
if  at  all,  how  far.  Here  we  part  company  with  many, 
of  whose  help,  in  defending  the  truth  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion, we  have  hitherto  gladly  availed  ourselves,  but  who, 
we  are  compelled  to  tlmik,  have  unnecessarily  hampered 
themselves,  and  weakened  their  contentions,  by  assent  to 
critical  positions  which  are  far  from  being  solidly  established. 
We  shall  still  seek,  as  far  as  may  be,  common  ground  with 
these  writers,  and  hope  to  show  that,  if  we  break  with  them, 
our  doubts  are  born,  not  from  an  obstinate  wedding  of  the 
mind  to  obsolete  traditions,  but  from  a  sincere  regard  to 
the  facts,  as  we  are  constrained  to  apprehend  them. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  course  of  criticism 
during  the  last  century  represented  as  purely  a  work  of 
unbelief,  resulting  in  hopeless  error  and  confusion.  That, 
however,  is  not  altogether  our  opinion.  If  it  cannot  well 
be  denied  that,  as  before  stated,  what  is  called  "Higher 
Criticism"  was  cradled  in,  and  received  its  characteristic 
"set"  from  the  older  rationalism,^  and  if,  unfortunately, 

1  That  this  statement  is  not  too  strong  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of 
its  founders  as  given  in  Cheyne  and  other  writers.  Chevne  himself  oensures 
the  early  excesses  of  criticism.     '*  In  the  previous  age"  (before  Qeaenins),  he 

19^ 
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this  vice  of  its  origin  has  dung  to  it,  more  or  less,  in  all 
its  subsequent  developments,  it  would  be  unreasonable  not 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  also,  in  large  part,  the  product 
of  a  genuinely  scientific  temper,  and  of  a  true  perception 
of  phenomena  which  are  tJi^  in  Scripture,  and,  on  anj 
theory,  require  explanation.  Its  course,  too,  has  been 
marked  by  a  real  and  continuous  advance  in  the  ap 
hension  of  these  phenomena,  and,  with  whatever 
of  error,  has  tended  to  an  ever  closer  definition  oTthe 
problem  to  be  solved.  A  brief  glance  at  the  nrindpal 
itadia  in  the  history  of  the  development  will  ulustiate 
what  we  mean. 

L  Stadia  of  ths  Gbitigal  Devklofmsmt 

The  chief  stages  in  the  development  of  the  oritioal 
hypothesis  have  been  the  following: — 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  critic^  movement  is  usually 

associated  with  the  French  physician  Astrvc}  who,  in  his 

Conjectures,  in  1753,  drew  attention   to  the  presence  of 

Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections  in  Genesis,  and  on  this 

based  his  theory  of  the  employment  of  distinct  documents 

in  the  composition  of  the  book.    The  fact  thus  founded  on 

is  a  highly  interesting  one,  and,  once  pointed  out,  cannot 

be  ignored.    It  is  the  case  that  some  chapters,  and  portions 

of  coapters,  in  Genesis  are  marked  by  the  use,  exdusively 

or  predominatingly,  of  the  divine  name  ''Elohim"  (Gk)d), 

and  others  by  a  similar  use  of  the  divine  name  '*  Jehovah" 

(KT.    Lord).     This    distinction    continues    till    Ex.   vL, 

when  God  reveals  Himself  by  His  name  Jehovah,  then 

(mainly)  ceases.    A  considerable  part  of  Genesis,  accordingly, 

can  really,  by  the  use  of  this  criterion,  be  divided  into 

says,  **  there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  arbitrary  emendation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  textual  critioism,  and  a  tendency  (at  any  rate  among  some  '  higfaer 
critics '  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Isaiah)  to  break  up  the  text  into  a  number 
of  separate  pieces,  which  threatened  to  open  the  door  to  unbounded  oaprioa." 
— Founders  qf  Criticism,  p.  68.  [What  will  a  future  critic  say  of  Dr. 
Ghevne  f]  The  result  is  described  by  Tholnok  in  hiB  inaugural  lecture  at 
Halle  in  1821 :  "  For  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  opinion  has  been 
generally  preralent,  that  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  for  theologians, 
as  weU  as  the  devotional  readincr  of  it  for  the  laity,  is  either  entirely  profit- 
less, or  at  least  promises  little  advantage  "  {Ibid.  p.  67). 

^  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  Astruc  is  that  by  Dr.  H.  Osffood  in  The 
Prnbyterian  and  Reformed  Meview  for  January  1892.  It  shows  uat  Astruo*s 
personal  character  was  deeply  marred  by  the  rices  of  French  society. 
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Elohistic  and  Jehovistio  sections.^  A  fact  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  this,  though  its  full  bearings  do  not  fdways 
seem  to  be  perceived,  is  that  in  the  Psalter  we  have  an 
arrangement  of  psalms  into  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  groups 
by  a  similar  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names.' 

2.  A  further  step  was  taken  when  Eiehhom  (1779),* 
to  whom  is  due  the  name  ''Higher  Criticism,"  and  who 
seems  to  have  worked  independently  of  Astruc,  pointed  out 
that  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections  in  Genesis  were 
distinguished,  not  simply  by  the  use  of  the  divine  names, 
but  by  certain  other  literary  peculiarities,  which  furnished 
aid  in  their  discrimination.  The  Elohistic  sections  in 
particular — not  all  of  thep,  as  came  afterwards  to  be  seen — 
were  found  to  be  characterised  by  a  vocabulary  and  style 
of  their  own,  which  enabled  them,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
readily  distinguished.  This  result  flJso,  whatever  explana- 
tion may  be  offered  of  it,  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  overturned.  The  long  lists  of  words 
and  phrases  customarily  adduced  as  characteristic  of  the 
Elohist  (now  P),  need,  indeed,  much  sifting,*  but  enough 
remains  to  justify  the  critic  in  distinguishing  a  F  hand  in 
Gtenesis,  different  from  that  of  JR' 

3.  It  was  at  this  point  that  De  Wette  struck  in  with  his 
thesiB  (1805-6)  that  Deuteronomy,  shown  by  him  to  have 
also  a  style  and  character  of  its  own,  could  not  have  been 

>  Ai  examples  of  EloMrtio  leotioiia  in  this  senee,  ct  Oen.  L-iL  8 ;  t.  ; 
xviL ;  zziii. ;  zzt.  7-17,  etc  :  in  the  story  of  the  flood,  Ti.  9-22 ;  TiL  11- 
16 ;  ix.  1-18,  etc  As  specimens  of  Jehovistic  sections,  of.  Gen.  ii.  4-iT.; 
zL  1-9 ;  ziL;  ziii  (msinlj);  zriiL,  ziz.,  etc,  with  the  alternate  sections 
in  the  flood  story. 

*  The  Psalter  is  diyided  into  five  Books,  each  oonolading  with  a  dozology 
(Pss.  zlL  18 ;  Izzii.  18,  19 ;  Izzziz.  52 ;  cyL  48).  In  the  first  three  of 
these  books  the  psalms  are  grouped  acc<nding  to  the  predominant  nse  of 
the  dirine  names :  Book  I.  ^L-zlL),  JehauiatiCy  ascribed  to  Darid  ;  Book  XL 
(zlii.-lzziL),  EkihUtic,  ascribed  to  sons  of  Korah,  Asaph  (one  psabn),  David  ; 
Book  III.  (Izziii. -Izzziz.),  JehwiBtic,  ascribed  to  Asaph,  sons  of  Eorah,  etc 
The  last  two  books  are  mainly  Jehovistic  See  below,  pp.  277  ffl,  on  these 
groape  of  psalms,  and  their  significance.  For  details,  ct  W.  B.  Smith, 
O.T.  in  J.  C,  pp.  195-96,  etc 

*  Eichhom  was  a  rationalist  of  the  Panlus  type,  giving  a  naturalistic 
explanation  of  the  miracles. 

*  See  below,  pp.  886  S. 

*  Astnic  and  JSichhom  did  not  carry  the  analysis  beyond  Genesis,  thon^ 
Eichhom  suggests  snch  eztension  (of.  De  Wette,  Introd.  iL  p.  150).  Both 
regarded  Moses  (wholly  or  mainlv)  as  the  compiler.  Their  position  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Principal  Cave  in  his  InniraHon  oftheO,T,,  who, 
however,  makes  Moses  also  the  probable  author  of  ooth  documents. 
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composed  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Josiah.  This  he  inferred 
mainlj  from  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  in  Dent. 
xii,  and  from  the  breaches  of  that  law  in  the  older  history, 
considered  in  last  chapter.  Westphal  has  declared  tliat 
"  Deuteronomy  is  the  Ariadne's  thread  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  historical  problem  of  the  Pentateuch/'^  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  if  in  a 
sense  different  from  what  he  intended.  Meanwhile,  as 
was  inevitable,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents  did  not  extend  beyond 
(Genesis  into  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
further,  into  Joshua  (Bleek,  1822),  with  which  the  earlier 
books  are  so  closely  connected.  In  this  extension,  the 
criterion  of  the  divine  names  failed,'  but  the  other  linguistic 
phenomena,  and  relations  with  acknowledged  J  and  E 
sections,  were  relied  on  to  establish  the  distinction.  Thus, 
mainly  under  the  guidance  of  Bleek,  Ewald  (1831),  and 
Stahelin  (1835),'  the  criticism  of  the  ''  Pentateuch "  passed 
definitely  over  into  that  of  the  "Hexateuch"  —  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua. 

4  The  next  step  is  connected  with  Rupfdd  (1853),  and 
marks  again  a  distinct  advance.  Ilgen  (1798)  had  preluded 
the  discovery,  but  Hupfeld,  with  more  success,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  assumed  Elohistic  document 
in  Genesis  was  not  all  of  one  cast.  Certain  sections — all, 
indeed,  up  to  chap.  xx. — ^had  the  well-marked  characteristics 
now  attnbuted  to  P;  but  other  portions,  agreeing  in  the 
use  of  the  name  Elohim,  were  quite  dissimilar  in  style, 
and  closely  resembled  the  Jehovistic  parts — ^were,  in  fact, 
indistinguishable  from  the  latter,  save  in  the  difference  of 
the  divine  names.^  Hupfeld's  solution  was  that  we  have 
here  a  document  from  a  third  writer — named  by  him  the 
2nd  Elohist  (E),  who  agreed  with  the  older  in  the  use  of 

^  S&wroes  du  Pent,  it  p.  xxiv.  De  Wette,  with  most  scbolan  of  that  age, 
regarded  thq  Elohistic  document  as  the  older,  and  partly  on  that  growul 
argued  for  the  lateness  of  Deuteronomy  (to  give  time  n>r  development). 
Modem  tcholars,  reversing  the  relations  of  age,  jet  hold  by  De  Wette*s 
conclusion. 

>  Oolenso  to  the  last  (in  published  works)  broke  off  the  Elohistic  narra- 
tive at  Ex.  yL  ;  Cave,  attributing  it  to  Moses  (or  earlier  writer),  does  the 
same — a  curious  instance  of  extremes  meeting. 

*StiiheIin  made  important  contributions  in  Stud,  wnd  KriL,  1885 
and  1888. 

^  Examples  are  Qen.  xx. ;  zxi  6.-xxiL ;  xxtL 
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the  name  Elohim,  but  whose  style,  vocabulary,  and  mode 
of  representation  were  akin  to,  and  nearly  identical  with, 
those  of  the  Jehovist  This  observation,  again,  in  substance 
corresponds  with  &ct8 ;  for  it  is  the  case  that  in  the  sections 
in  question  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
Elohist  from  the  Jehovist,  beyond  the  use  of  the  divine 
name&^  A  natural  solution  would  seem  to  be  that,  despite 
the  difference  in  names,  the  documents  are  not  really  two, 
but  one;'  but  modem  critics  generally  adhere  to  Hupfeld's 
distinction  of  J  and  E,  and  evolve  a  number  of  other 
peculiarities  which  are  thought  to  distinguish  the  two 
writers.  The  theory  had  its  disadvantages,  which  kept 
many  of  the  older  scholars,  e.g.,  Bleek,  from  assenting  to 
it;  for,  while  explaining  certain  stylistic  phenomena,  it 
destroyed,  in  dvlng  so,  the  previously  boasted  unity  of  the 
Elohistic  narrative,'  and  created  in  the  latter  great  and 
unaccountable  hiatuses:  left  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  only 
a  few  fragments  and  lists  for  F  after  Gen.  xxiii  to  the  end 
of  the  book !^ 

6.  The  final  stage  in  the  development — ^if  that  can  be 
termed  development  which  is  more  properly  revolvtion — 
outstrips  in  importance  all  the  preceding.  Hitherto,  with 
some  little  regarded  exceptions,^  the  universal  assumption 
bad  been  that  the  Elohistic  Writer,  or  Ist  Elohist — was  the 
oldest  of  all,  and  his  date  was  variously  fixed  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  or  in  the  reigns  of  Saul  or  David.  The  order 
was  assumed  to  be :  1st  Elohist — Jehovist  and  2nd  Elohist 
— ^Deuteronomy.  Then  came  the  somersault  of  Oraf,  who, 
in  his  Historical  Books  of  the  Old   Testament,  in  1866, 

^  Golenso,  who  only  partially  accepted  Hapfeld'e  analysis,  sayi:  "The 
style  of  the  two  writers  is  so  ye^  similar  ,ezcept  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  considerations  of  style 
alone."— Pent  v.  p.  69. 

*Colenso  favours  this  solution  for  the  parts  he  accepts  of  E:  so 
Kloitermann.    Gf.  below,  p.  218. 

*  Cf.  De  Wette,  IiUrod.  u.  p.  77 :  "The  Elohistic  fragments  form  a  whole 
which  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  almost  perfect."  (See  below,  pp.  888,  8il.) 
On  the  other  hand,  writers  like  Bleek  (more  recently  Cave),  wno  accept  the 
Elohistie  narratiye  in  its  integrity,  are  in  this  dilemma,  that  they  destroy 
their  own  grounds  for  distin^ishing  the  Elohist  from  the  Jehovist.  For  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  considerable  sections  of  the  Elohistic  document  are 
in  ereiy  tmp^  of  style  (except  the  names)  indistinguishable  f^m  the 
Jeho^uitio.  Those  again  who,  lixe  Golenso,  in  parts  identify  E  with  J,  hsTS 
to  own  that  the  names  are  not  an  infallible  criterion. 

^ 8m below,  pp.  8il  ff.  'See  below,  p.  204. 
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propounded  the  view,^  which  he  owed  to  Beuss,'  that  the 
legislation  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Fentateooh  (the 
Levitical  law)  was  not  earlier,  but  later,  than  Deuteronomy 
— ^was,  in  fact,  a  product  of  the  age  of  the  exile.  Gra^ 
however,  was  not  jet  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  Elohistic 
sections  of  the  Pentateuch  were  late:  he  accepted  tiie 
ordinary  view  that  the  Elohistic  writing  was  the  oldest  for 
the  historical  sections,  but  contended  tlmt  the  priestlj  Uvin 
were  a  later,  and  post-exilian,  insertion.'  Kuenen  and 
Biehm,  from  opposite  sides,  wrote  to  show  that  this  was  an 
untenable  position.  History  and  laws  go  together,  and 
either  the  whole  is  early,  or  the  whole  is  late.*  Graf  before 
his  death  acknowledged  the  force  of  Kuenen's  arguments 
for  the  late  date  of  the  (P)  history  as  well  as  of  the  legis- 
lation,^ while  not  admitting  that  the  P  writing  constituted 
an  independent  document  Owing  mainly  to  the  powerful 
advocacy  of  Wellhausen,^  the  more  thoroughgoing  view  has 
prevailed,  and,  as  formerly  stated,  it  is  now  held  to  be  one 
of  the  ''settled"  results  of  criticism^  that  the  Priestly 
element  is  the  very  latest  constituent  in  the  Hexateuch, 
and  is  of  exilian  or  post-exilian  date.    Yet  in  one  respect 

^  See  above,  p.  160.  An  earlier  work  in  185fi,  De  templo  Sikmenri^  pi«- 
luded  the  idea  of  his  chief  work. 

'  G£  Kuenen,  Rex,  pp.  zzxiv-T.  Renas's  own  work,  VHidoin  Sa/kiU^ 
la  Lai,  was  published  in  1879. 

*  This  also  was  Colenso's  position  in  his  published  works,  after  he  had 
come  round  to  Grafs  standpoint  {PenL  Pts.  ▼.  and  Ti.) — history  early,  kyw9 
late.    See  below,  ^  88i. 

«  Kuenen  puts  it  thus:  "Must  the  laws  stand  with  the  narratiTes,  or 
must  the  narratives  fall  with  the  laws  f  I  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  accepting  the  latter  alternative." — Hex,  p.  xzii 

^ Hkd.  pp.  zzviii,  xxx.  Professor  Robertson  properly  says:  "Toiay 
bluntly  that  the  narratives  must  go  with  the  laws,  is  no  more  a  process  of 
criticism  than  to  say  that  the  laws  must  go  with  the  history.  It  is  therefore 
inaccurate  to  describe  the  position  of  Graf  as  a  conclusion  of  criticism.  It 
was  simply  a  hypothesis  to  evade  a  difficulty  in  which  criticiBm  had  Umded 
hiuL"— ^r/y  Sd.  pp.  418-19. 

*  Wellhausen  tells  us :  <'  I  learned  through  Ritschl  that  Karl  Heinrich 
Graf  placed  the  law  later  than  the  prophets  ;  and,  almost  without  knowing 
his  reasons  for  the  hypothesis,  I  was  prepared  to  accept  it" — HiU,  ^ 
Israel,  p.  8. 

^  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  names  **  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  as  the  men 
whose  acumen  and  research  have  carried  this  inquirv  to  a  point  where  nothing 
of  importance  for  the  historical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  still  remains 
uncertain."— i2e/.  of  Semites,  p.  vii  There  can  be  **no  doubt,"  lays  a 
recent  able  writer,  that  "all  this  part  of  the  Hexateuch  is,  in  its  present 
form,  post-exilic." — McFadyen,  Mess,  qf  Historians,  See  Note  A  on  Self- 
Oonfidence  of  Critics,  p.  240. 
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even  this  theory,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  oppose 
very  decidedly,  appears  to  us  to  mark  an  advance.  In  so  far 
as  a  documentary  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted  at  all — on 
which  after — it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  F 
must  be  regarded  as  relatively  later  than  JE,  for  whose 
narratives,  in  Genesis  at  least,  it  furnishes  the  *'  framework,"  ^ 
and  that  it  is  not,  as  former  critics  held,  a  separate  older 
work.  In  agreement  with  Graf,*  however,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  at  any  period  it  ever  formed  a  separate,  independent 
writing. 

As  supplementing  this  sketch  of  the  chief  stadia  in  the 
critical  development,  a  glance  may  be  taken  at  the  views 
which  have  been  held  on  the  relcUion  of  the  elements  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  course  of  this  long  history.  These  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  the  fragmentary,  the  su]^lem>entary, 
and  the  documeniary. 

(1)  At  an  early  stage  Yater  (1805)  and  others  developed 
the  idea  that  the  Pentateuch  was  made  up,  not  of  continuous 
documents,  but  of  a  great  number  of  BmaXiidTfragm^rUe,  This 
view  was  vigorously  contested,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  by  Stahelin,  Ewald  (1823),  Tuch  (1838), 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  the  thoroughgoing  defenders  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship,  who,  till  the  middle  of  the  century, 
formed  an  influential  group.'  The  fragmentist  view  was 
r^arded  as  overcome ;  but  it  will  be  seen  as  we  advance  that 
the  newer  criticism,  with  its  multiplication  of  documents 
(pi  p2  ps  q\^>^^  iijg  substitution  of  "  schools "  for  individual 
authors,  and  its  minute  tesselation  of  texts,  represents 
largely  a  return  to  it* 

(2)  The  theory  which  superseded  the  fragmentary  was 
that  of  an  Elohistic  groundwork,  or  fundamental  document 
{Grundschrift),  supplemented  at  a  later  time  by  Jehovistic 
additions.  This  was  the  view  of  Bleek,  and  of  most  of  the 
above-named  writers :  later  representatives  of  it  are  Knobel, 

1  Gf.  Elostermaim,  PenJUUeuek,  p.  10.    On  P  m  *'  framework,"  see  below, 
pp.  216,  840. 

*  Qraf  adhered  to  this  till  his  death,  of.  Enenen,  Hex.  p.  zxx.    See 
below,  Chap.  X. 

*  llie  best  known  names  in  this  conservatlye  school  are  those  of  Banke, 
Drechsler,  Henffstenberg,  Havernick,  Eeil. 

^  For  examples,  o£  text  and  notes  in  Oxford  HtaeaUuckf  whioh  hardly 
leavee  a  paxigraph,  verM,  or  eren  olaiise  nntoached. 
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Schrader,  and  Colenso.^  It  was  a  theory  which,  grantiiig 
its  initial  assumption,  had  much  to  recommend  it.  Its 
advocates  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Jehovistic  narrative, 
as  it  stands,  is  incomplete,  and  presupposes  the  Elohistic : 
e,g,,  it  has  no  command  to  build  the  ark  (cl  Gton.  viL  1), 
and  contains  no  notices  of  the  deaths  of  the  patriarchs. 
"  It  is  still  more  unmistakable,"  argued  Bleek, ''  that  thoae 
Elohistic  portions  in  the  first  part  of  our  book  refer  to  one 
another,  presuppose  one  another,  and  follow  one  another 
in  due  course,  whilst  they  take  no  notice  of  the  Jehovistic 
passages  lying  between  them."  '  Its  opponents  reply  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Jehovist  could  have  filled  in  passages 
which,  as  they  hold,  are  contradictory  of  the  main  narrative.' 
Hupfeld's  theory  of  the  2nd  Elolust  weakened  this  view, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground  altogether  when  the  Graf  theory 
came  to  prevail,  that  F  (  =  the  Elohist)  was  not  the  earliest, 
but  the  latest,  of  the  sources. 

(3)  The  documentary  hypothesis — earliest  of  all — after- 
wards revived  by  Hupfeld,  rose  again  to  favour,  and  since 
Grafs  time  has  generally  been  held  in  the  form  already 
described,  viz.,  JE  and  F  as  independent  documents,  which 
have  been  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  Deuteronomy 
(D),  by  a  redactor,  or  series  of  redactors.  So  stated,  the 
theory  seems  simple :  its  enormous  difficulties  are  only  re- 
vealed when  the  attempt  is  made  to  work  it  out  in  detail 
We  advance  now  to  the  consideration  of  these  difficulties, 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  positive  result. 

IL  Difficulties  of  the  Critical  Htpothesis 

IN  GENERAL 

The  course  of  criticism,  we  have  granted,  has  been  in 
a  very  real  sense  onward,  so  far  cus  the  discovery  of 
phenomena  is  concerned.  As  the  outcome,  the  critics  are 
justified  in  saying  that  on  certain  leading  points  there  is 
very  general  agreement  in  their  ranks.  It  is  agreed  that 
four  main  sources  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Pentateuch 
(or  Hexateuch) — J  E  D  P — and  that  these  have  been  com- 

^Oolenso  maintained  his  tnpplementary  theory  to  the  cloae  against 
Hapfeld  and  Euenen.     See  below,  p.  884. 

*  IiUrod,  i.  p.  276. 

*  Of.,  $.g.,  Uillmann,  OeneHi,  L  pp.  14,  16 ;  Enenen,  Hex,  p.  160. 
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bined  by  one  or  more  hands  to  form  the  present  work  It 
is  also  very  generally  believed  (not,  however,  by  Dillmann), 
that  J  and  E  were  combined,  if  not  before  the  time  of 
Deuteronomy  (Kittel,  Addis,  and  others  think  afUr),  at 
least  before  their  final  union  with  that  book  (D)  and  with 
P.  Beyond  these  very  general  results,^  however,  it  is,  as 
will  immediately  be  seen,  highly  misleading  to  speak,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  of  unanimity.  Agreement  in  main  features 
of  the  critical  division  there  is,  especially  with  regard  to 
F,  —  the  original  premises  being  granted,  there  is  little 
alternative, — hut  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry 
the  analysis  into  details,  or  to  establish  a  consistent  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  documents,  or  of  their  mode  of  com- 
bination, divergences  wide  and  deep  reveal  themselves,  com- 
plications thicken  at  every  step,  and  inevitable  doubt  arisen 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  premises  which  lead  to  such 
perplexity  in  the  results.  Two  unimpeachable  witnesses 
may  be  cited  at  the  outset  in  general  corroboration  of  what 
is  said  as  to  the  absence  of  unanimity.  Kautzsch,  the 
author,  with  Sodn,  of  one  of  the  best  typographical  analyses 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  makes  this  remarkable  statement : 
''  In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it  is  only  with 
regard  to  P  that  something  approaching  to  unanimity  has 
been  reached."  ^  Kuenen,  again,  says  with  special  reference 
to  JE :  **  As  the  analysis  has  been  carried  gradually  further, 
it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  critical  question 
is  far  more  difficult  and  involved  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
and  the  solutions  which  seemed  to  have  been  secured  have 
been  in  whole  or  in  part  brought  into  question  again."' 
These  words  might  be  taken  as  the  text  of  nearly  eve^hing 
that  f 0II0W& 

1.  With  every  allowance  for  what  may  be  said  of  pro- 
gress, inevitable  doubt  is  awakened  in  regard  to  the  soundness 
of  the  critical  process  by  the  conflicts  of  opinion  which  the 

^  Weitphal  reduoes  the  results  on  which  there  is  agreement  to  three : 
*'  (1)  The  existence,  henceforth  established,  of  four  sources  in  the  Pentateuch : 
the  1st  Elohist,  or  Priestly  Code,  the  2nd  Elohist,  the  Jehovist,  and  the 
Deuteronomist ;  (2)  the  admiuion  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  sources, 
before  its  entrance  into  the  composition  of  our  Biblical  books,  existed  as  an 
indenendent  writing ;  (8)  the  unanimity  of  scholars  as  to  the  manner  in 
whion  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct,  at  least  in  their  great  lines,  the  four 
souroet  indicated." — Soureet  du  Pent,  ii.  p.  xztL  We  shaU  see  that  eren 
this  statement  requires  considerable  modification. 

*  lAL  <f  O.T.,  p.  226.  *  Hex,  p.  189. 
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history  of  criticism  itself  discovers.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
in  discussing  this  subject,  that  the  J  E  D  P  of  the  critics — 
so  far  as  not  simply  symbols  for  the  supposed  documents 
themselves — ^with  their  serial  duplicates,  to  be  immediately 
referred  to,  and  the  numerous  retinue  of  redactors,  are, 
though  spoken  of  so  familiarly,  purely  hypothetical  entities 
— ^postulated  beings,  of  whom  history  or  tradition  knows 
nothing.  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  we  know,  or  think  we  do ; 
but  these  shadows  have  left  no  trace  of  themselves,  save,  if 
it  be  so,  in  their  work,  now  taken  to  pieces  again  by  the 
critics.  When  we  desire  to  know  something  more  of  their 
time  or  their  relations,  we  are  in  a  region  in  which,  the 
history  of  criticism  being  witness,  the  agi^eements  are  far 
overborne  by  the  disagreements.  Do  we  ask  when  they 
lived  ?  the  dates  assigned  to  P  (the  1st  Elohist),  we  have 
found,  range  from  the  days  of  Samuel  (Bleek,  C!olenso,  older 
writers  generally),  through  the  period  of  the  kings  (Biehm, 
Dillmann,  Noldeke,  Schrader,  etc.),  to  the  time  of  the  exile,  or 
later  (Graf  school).  The  dates  of  JE  run  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (Konig,  Kohler,  etc)  to  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth  cen- 
turies, with,  in  the  view  of  Kuenen, "  Judsean  editions  "  after. 
The  composition  of  Deuteronomy  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  of  Manasseh ;  but  many  able  critics 
(Delitzsch,  Oettli,  Klostermann,  etc.)  hold  it  to  be  much 
older,  and  in  kernel  Mosaic;  while  othei-s  divide  it  up, 
and  put  extensive  portions  later  than  Josiah.  Do  we 
inquire  as  to  dependence  ?  The  older  view  was,  as  we  saw, 
that  J  and  E  are  supplementary  to  P ;  the  newer  theory  is 
that  P  is  later  than  JE  and  presupposes  them.  J  is 
held  by  many  (Dillmann,  Noldeke,  Schrader,  Kittel,  etc.)  to 
be  dependent  on  E  and  to  have  borrowed  from  him; 
WeUhausen,  Kuenen,  Stade,  etc,  as  confidently  reverse  the 
relation,  and  make  E  dependent  on  J;^  others  treat  the 
documents  as  practically  independent  (e,g..  Woods).*  One 
set  of  critics  (Dillmann,  Biehm,  etc)  hold  that  the  marks 
demonstrate  E  to  be  about  a  century  older  than  J ;  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  at  present  is  to  make  J  about  a  century 
older  than  E.    Addis  says  that  this  question  of  priority  "  is 

1  Wellhansen  points  out  tliat  E  **  has  come  down  to  as  only  in  eztraots 
embodied  in  tiie  Jehoyist  namtlTe,"  and  appears  todonbt  its  independence. 
ffid.  of  Israel,  pp.  7,  8.     See  below,  p.  217. 

•  Art.  •*  Hexateuch  "  in  DiU.  of  Bible, 
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still  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch."  ^  The  interesting  point  in  the  discussion  is  the 
co^ncj  with  which  each  critic  refutes  the  reasonings  of  his 
neighbours,  and  shows  them  to  be  nugatory.  All  this  would 
matter  little,  if  it  were,  as  is  sometimes  said,  mere  variation 
on  the  surface,  with  slight  bearing  on  the  soundnesd  of  the 
theory  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  far  from  that.  The  criteria 
which  determine  these  judgments  are  found  on  inspection 
to  go  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  theory,  and  afford 
a  valuable  practical  test  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is 
built  up.* 

2.  These  perplexities  are  slight,  however,  in  comparison 
with  those  arising  from  another  cause  now  to  be  mentioned 
— the  excessive  mtdtiplication  of  sources.  The  matter  is 
relatively  simple  when  we  have  to  deal  only  with  a  J  E  D 
or  P,  and  when  the  critic  honestly  abides  by  these.  But, 
as  the  analysis  proceeds,  we  find  it  impossible  to  stop 
here.  As  the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomer  discovered  that, 
to  explain  the  irregularities  in  the  visible  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  had  to  add  epicycles  to  his  original 
cycles,  then  fresh  epicycles  to  these,  till  his  chart  became 
a  huge  maze  of  complications — and  incredibilities;  so  the 
critic  finds  that  the  application  of  the  same  criteria 
which  guided  him  in  the  severance  of  his  main  documents^, 
necessitates,  when  pushed  further,  a  continuance  of  the 
process,  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  documents  into  yet 
minuter  parts.  Hence  new  divisions,  and  the  gradual 
resolution  of  the  ormnal  JE,  etc.,  into  the  nebulous  series, 
JiJ2J»;  E^E^E*;  pipp^P*;  EiE«E»,  etc.,  or  equivalents; 
all  of  which  have  now  become  part  of  the  recognised 
apparatus  of  the  critical  schools.'    Can  we  wonder  that 

^  ffex,  L  i>.  IzzxL 

*  £.g..  Driver  says  on  the  opposite  views  of  Dillmann  and  Wellhausen 
abont  J  and  E :  "  The  difference  turns  in  part  upon  a  different  conception  of 
the  limits  of  J.  Dillmann's  '  J '  embraces  more  than  Wellhausen's  '  J '  .  .  . 
Dillmann's  date,  e.  750,  is  assigned  to  J  largely  on  the  ground  of  just  those 
passages  which  form  no  part  of  Wellhausen 's  J,**—IrUrod.  p.  128.  Eittel, 
again,  upholding  Dillmann's  view,  says :  "  When  Wellliausen  finds  £  to  be 
in  closer  contact  than  J  with  the  specially  prophetic  spirit .  .  .  this  arises,  at 
any  rate  in  part,  from  his  altogether  peculiar  analysis  of  J;  an  analysis 
which,  again,  is  based  on  this  character  assigned  to  J  by  him.*' — ffist,  of 
HehB,  i.  p.  80.  Again  :  "  Euenen  will  not  admit  any  reference  (in  Amos 
and  Hosea)  to  E,  but  only  to  J;  Dillmann  cannot  see  any  acquaintance  witii 
J,  but  only  with  E.     I  cannot  assent  to  either  view."-  Ibid,  p.  83. 

*  Of.  Oxford  H€xaU%kcht  or  any  of  the  text-books.    As  a  popular  book, 
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even  a  tolerably  advanced  critic  like  Dillmann  should 
write:  "with  a  QiQ«Q»  [=  P],  JiJ«J»,  E^E^E*  I  can  do 
notlung,  and  can  only  see  in  them  a  hypotheeds  of  per- 
plexity."^ Assume  such  multiples  to  have  existed,  does 
anyone  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense  believe  it  possible 
for  a  twentieth  century  critic  to  pick  their  handiwork  to 
pieces  again,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper  fragment  of  the 
whole  ?  These  processional  Js  and  Es,  however,  should  not 
be  scoffed  at  as  arbitrary.  They  are  really  indispensable 
parts  of  a  critical  stock-in-trade  if  the  original  principles  of 
the  theory  are  to  be  consistently  carried  otU.  In  that  respect 
they  serve  again  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  these  principles. 
The  critic  thinks  he  observes,  for  instance,  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  document,  a  discrepancy,  or  a  new  turn  of 
expression,  or  a  duplicate  incident — the  denial  of  a  wife, 
e.g,,  in  Gten.  xiL  xxvl,  both  in  J,^  or  a  seeming  intermingling 
of  two  stories — ^in  Korah's  rebellion,  e.g.,  in  Num.  xvi  2—11, 
P,* — or  a  reference  in  J  (older  writer)  to  E  (younger) :  what 
is  to  be  done  except  to  assume  that  there  is  here  a  trace 
of  a  distinct  source,  or  of  a  redactor  ?  *  The  hypothesis 
ia  as  essential  to  the  critic  as  his  epicycle  was  to  the 
Ptolemaic  star-gazer. 

3.  The  matter  becomes  still  more  complicated  wh^ 
finally,  the  problematical  J  E  D  P  lose  all  individuality, 
and  are  frankly  transformed,  as  they  are  by  most  of  the 
newer  writers,  into  schools,^  When  these  "schools'*  are 
made  to  extend  over  a  very  long  period,  as  from  the 
statements  made,  and  the  work  attributed  to  them,  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  done,  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing for  them  the  identity  of  character  and  style  with  which 
the  investigation  started  becomes  insoluble.  Obviously,  if 
the  writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  "schools,"  it  will  be 
impossible,  as  before,  to  insist  on  minute  criteria  of  language, 
often  descending  to  single  words,  and  the  finest  nuances  of 
expression,  as  infallible  means  of  distinguishing  their  several 

see  Bennett's  Cfenesis,  Introd.  pp.  23,  82,  37,  52,  etc  Euenen  htm  a  P*, 
with  redactors  (ffex,ip.  86  ff.). 

»  Pref.  to  Exod,-Lev.  •  Cf.  Oxford  HexaUuch,  ii.  p.  19. 

■  Ibid.  p.  212.     Cf.  Dillmann,  in  loc.     See  below,  p.  358. 

*  For  a  longer  example,  see  Note  B  on  Cornill's  Decomposition  of  J,  and 
compare  in  full  Coruill  s  Einieitung,  pp.  52-53. 

•  See  Note  C  on  the  Views  of  J  and  E,  etc.,  as  "  Schools."  See  alao  below 
on  P,  Chap.  X.  p.  335. 
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contributions.  It  is  possible  to  argue,  however  unreasonably, 
that  an  individual  author  must  be  rigidly  bound  down  to  one 
style,  one  set  of  phrases,  one  idea  or  circle  of  ideas ;  but  this 
will  hardly  apply  to  "  schools,"  lasting  for  centuries,  where, 
within  the  limits  of  a  general  tradition,  there  must,  with 
difference  of  minds,  inevitably  be  wide  diversities  of  culture, 
thought,  and  speech.  We  may  properly  speak,  t.g.^  of  an 
"Anglican,"  a  " Eitschlian,"  or  a  "Cobdenite"  school,  and 
may  mark  how  in  each  the  influence  of  dominant  ideas 
stamps  a  general  resemblance  on  the  style  and  speech  of 
the  members,  but  none  the  less  individual  idiosyncrasies 
will  assert  themselves  in  each  writer.  If,  further,  the 
writers  are  to  be  regarded  as  "schools,"  the  question  of 
date  assumes  a  new  aspect.  How  far  may  or  do  these 
"schools"  go  back?  Why  must  J  and  E  be  any  longer 
forced  down  to  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  ?  "  ^  WTiy  must 
the  priestly  narratives  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  priestly 
laws  ?  Delitzsch  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  literary  activity 
of  the  Elohistic  pen  reaches  far  back  to  ancient  times  nearly 
approaching  the  time  of  Moses."  ^  Why,  on  this  hypothesis 
should  it  not  be  so  ? 

There  is,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  something  essentially 
mechanical  in  this  idea  of  "  schools  "  of  writers  continuously 
engaged  for  centuries  in  patching,  revising,  tesselatine, 
resetting,  altering  and  embellishing,  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  We  are  here  back,  in  fact,  by  another 
route,  and  under  another  name,  to  the  old  "  fragmentary " 
hypothesis,  thought  so  long  ago  to  have  been  exploded.' 
But  the  striking  thing  about  the  labours  of  these  manifold 
unknowns  is  that  the  product  shows  so  little  trace  of  this 
excessive  fragmentariness  of  its  origin.  The  Pentateuch — 
pre-eminently  the  Book  of  Grenesis,  but  even  the  legal  part  ^ 
— ^is  undeniably  a  well-planned,  massively-compacted  work. 
Apart  from  the  "  firmly-knit "  character  of  its  story,  it  is 
marked  by  a  unity  of  thought  and  spirit,  is  pervaded  by 

^  Carpenter  allows  that  the  qnestion  of  the  date  of  J  (so  of  the  othen) 
has  become  '*  inoreaamglj  complex  "  under  the  inflaenoe  of  this  new  idea 
(J5r«.  i.  p.  106). 

*  OenesU,  p.  49. 

'Carpenter  says  with  reference  to  this  newer  theory  of  "aohools*': 
"This  was  the  truth  that  lay  behind  the  fra^ent-hypothesis  of  the  older 
eritieasm :  is  it  possible  to  re-state  it  in  more  suitable  form  f " — ffm^  L  p.  108* 

«  8m  below,  pp.  29i,  825-26. 
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ffreat  ideas,  is  instinct  with  a  living  purpose,  as  no  othei 
book  is.  Its  organic  character  bespeaks  for  it  a  higher 
origin  than  a  concourse  of  literary  atoma^ 

III  Special  PBOBLsifs  of  JE:  Place  of  Origin  akd 
Extent 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  current 
critical  theories  may  be  thoroughly  tested,  to  investigate  the 
analysis  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  different 
documents  more  in  detail ;  and  first  we  consider  the  problems 
involved  in  the  relatione  of  J  and  E,  These  problems,  in  our 
view,  all  converge  ultimately  into  one — ^Are  the  critics  right 
in  distinguishing  two  documents  at  all  ?  To  set  this  question 
in  its  proper  Ught,  and  reveal  more  clearly  the  serious 
differences  that  emerge  on  fundamental  points,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  look,  first,  at  th^  views  entertained  as  to  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  assumed  documents,  and  as  to  their 
eoBteni.  Some  hint  of  the  range  of  these  differences  has 
already  been  given. 

1.  Much  light  is  cast  on  critical  procedure  by  observing 
the  methods  employed  to  determine  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  documents,  with  the  implications  as  to  their  age.  We 
saw  before  that  it  has  become  customary  to  take  for  granted, 
though  without  real  proof,'  that  J  and  E  first  originated,  the 
one  {which  one  is  in  dispute)  in  the  ninth  century,  the  other 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  It  is  also  very 
generally  held,  and  is  confidently  stated,  that  E  was  a  native 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  while  J,  probably,  was  a  native 
of  the  Southern,  or  Judsean  Kingdom.'  The  chief  reasons 
^ven  for  localising  E  in  Ephraim  are  his  peculiar  interest 
in  the  sacred  places  of  Northern  Israel  (Bethel,  Shechem, 
etc.),  his  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  preference 
in  the  story  of  Joseph  for  Ephraim  over  Judah.  How 
shadowy  and  assumptive  all  this  is,  and  how  inadequate 
as  a  ground  of  separation  of  the  documents,  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  eminent  critics  {e.g.f 

^  See  further  in  Chap.  X. 
*  See  above,  p.  78. 

•OL  Dillmann,  Driver  {**relaHvay  probable,**  Introd.  p.  123).  Adiia, 
Oarpentor,  eto. 
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Schrader,  Beuss,  Kuenen,  Eautzsch),  who  place  J  dko  in 
Northern  Israel,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  of  his 
supposed  interest  in  Ephraimitic  shrines.^  The  two  writings, 
therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  cannot  really  stand  far 
apart  in  this  respect  Kautzsch,  e.g,^  thinks  it  inconceivable 
"  that  a  Judahite,  at  a  time  when  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  already  in  existence  [note  the  assumption  on  date], 
brought  the  sanctity  of  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Penielinto 
the  prominence  they  have  at  Gen.  xii  6,  xxviii  13  ff.,  and 
xxxii.  30  ff."  *  Yet  the  Judaean  origin  of  J  is  one  of  the 
things  which  Dillmann,  among  others,  regards  as  ''  demon- 
strable with  certainty."  • 

(2)  In  the  next  place,  the  whole  reasoning  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  writings  are  as  late  as  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century,  and  that  the  motive  for  recording  the  move- 
ments and  residences  of  the  patriarchs  is  to  glorify  existing 
sacred  places,  or  exalt  one  branch  of  the  divided  kingdom 
above  the  other.  The  natvetS  of  the  narratives  might  save 
them  from  this  charge  of  "tendency,"  which  has  really 
nothing  tangible  to  support  it.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
divided  kingdom,*  or  of  partiality  for  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  the  patriarchal  narratives.  The  history  of  Joseph  is 
recorded  with  fulness  and  freshness  by  loth  writers. 
Gunkel  takes  strong  ground  on  this  point  "There  can," 
he  says,  "  be  no  talk  of  a  party-tendency  in  the  two  collec- 
tions for  the  North  or  for  the  South  Kingdom :  they  are  too 
faithful"*  Even  Kuenen  writes:  "It  would  be  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  narratives  in  Genesis  exalt  Joseph  at  the 
expense  of  his  brothers,  and  are  unfriendly  to  Judah.    Tins 

^  "The  data,"  says  Carpenter,  "do  not  appear  to  be  deoiaiye,  and  each 
possibility  finds  eminent  advocates.  .  .  .  Critical  jndfl;ment  has  ooDsequently 
been  much  divided."— JTesi  i.  pp.  104-5.  Hommel  also  places  J  in  Northern 
Israel  {Anc  Heb,  Trad,  pp.  2bd-90). 

*  LU.  qfO.T.,  p.  88.  Kittel  also  thinks  it  ^^impoaaOU  to  assert  that  J 
originated  in  Northern  Israel"  (p.  85).  Kautzsch  and  Kaenen  explain 
recalcitrant  phenomena  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  later  Jndflean  rsdaotion 
(which  Kittel  rejects,  i.  p.  85). 

*  Genesit,  p.  10. 

*  Cf.  Gunkel,  Oenesis,  p.  Iz,  and  see  above,  p.  111.  The  older  writers 
justly  laid  stress  on  this  in  evidence  of  date  {e.g.,  Bleek,  IrUrod.  pp.  291  ff., 
298  ff.).  It  is  curions  how  little  stress,  for  different  reasons,  critics  are 
disposed  to  lay  on  the  one  passage  which  nii^ht  be  regarded  as  an  exception 
— the  reference  to  the  subjection  of  Edom  in  Qen.  xxvii.  40.  De  Wette 
urged  this  as  proof  of  a  late  date,  but  the  inference  is  rejected  bj  Bleek, 
Kittel  (i.  p.  88),  Kautzsch  {LU,  p.  39),  etc. 

*  Oenuis,  p.  Ix. 
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would  contradict  their  ever  present  idea  that  all  the  tribes 
have  sprung  from  a  single  father,  and  on  the  strength  of  this 
common  descent  are  a  single  people.  .  .  .  Neither  J  nor  £ 
takes  sides  with  any  one  of  the  tribes,  or  specifically  for 
or  against  Joseph  or  Judah;  for  both  alike  occupy  the 
Israelitish  position,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word."  ^  The 
real  reason  why  the  sojournings  of  the  patriarchs  are 
followed  with  such  interest  in  J  and  E  is  simply  that,  in 
the  old  Israelitish  tradition,  Hebron,  Beersheba,  Bethel, 
Shechem,  were  believed  to  be  the  real  spots  where  these 
patriarchs  dwelt,  and  built  their  altars.* 

(3)  When,  further,  we  look  into  the  narratives,  we  do 
not  find,  in  fwd,  thcU  they  bear  out  this  idea  of  a  special 
favouritism  in  E  for  localities  in  the  North,  and  in  J  for 
places  in  the  South.  Addis  remarks  on  J's  ''  large-hearted 
interest  in  the  myths  (?)  and  sacred  places  both  of  Northern 
Israel  and  of  Judah."  •  Abraham's  home  in  J  is  at  Hebron, 
but  his  first  altar  is  built  near  Bethel^  Latterly,  in  both 
J  and  E,  he  lives  at  Beersheba  (in  South).^  Isaac  also,  in 
both  sources,  lives  at  Beersheba.  J  narrates  the  vision  of 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (with  E),®  his  wrestling  with  the  angel  at 
Peniel,'^  his  residence  at  Shechem  (with  E  and  P),*  eta  E 
also  has  his  stories  about  Bethel,  Shechem,  and  Beersheba, 
but  he  records  Jacob's  residence  in  "  the  vale  of  Hebron " 
(South),*  as,  earlier,  he  had  shared  in  the  story  of  the  offering 
of  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah.^®    As  little  are  we  disposed  to 

^  Rex,  pp.  230-82.  He  thinks  he  finds  significance,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  Joseph  was  "crowned"  of  his  brethren,  etc. 

•  *'  In  weighing  these  accounts, *'  says  Kuenen,  "for  our  present  purpose, 
we  must  remember  that  the  writers  were  not  free  to  choose  whatever  spots 
they  liked.  Hebron  was  Abraham's  *  territorial  cradle/  and  Beersheba 
Isaac's.  It  needs  no  explanation  or  justification,  therefore,  when  they 
make  the  two  patriarchs  dwell  respectively  in  these  two  places " ;  but,  he 
adds,  "we  have  to  give  some  account  of  why  Abraham  is  transplanted  to 
Beersheba."— JTisa;.  p.  231.  But  why?  if,  as  both  J  and  £  declare,  ho 
actually  went  there  t  The  lives  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  mainly  spent  in 
the  South,  that  of  Jacob  in  the  middle  of  Palestine. 

»  ffex.  I  p.  liv.  ♦  Gen.  xii.  8.  •  Gen.  xxi.  83  ;  xxii  19. 

•  Gen.  xxviii.  10  flf.        '  Gen.  xxxii.  24flEl         '  Gen.  xxxiv. 

•  Gen  xxxvii.  14.  Though  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  JaooVs 
home  was  not  at  Shechem  (vers.  12,  13),  yet  simply  on  the  ground  that  it 
mentions  Hebron,  this  verse  is  treated  by  Kuenen,  with  others,  as  an 
interpolation  {Hex.  pp.  230,  231).  Carpenter  says  flatly:  "Of  Hebron, 
which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Judah,  no  notice  is  taken." — Sex,  L 
p.  116. 

»« Gon.  xxii. 
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trust  the  critic's  "  feeling  "  for  an  "  Ephraimitic  tinge  "  in  E, 
when  we  find,  e.g.,  one  authority  on  this  ''  tinge  "  (f  autzsch) 
declaring  that  "it  [E]  no  longer  conveys  the  impression 
of  a  triumphant  outlook  on  a  glorious  future,  but  rather 
that  of  a  retrospect  on  a  bygone  history,  in  which  were 
many  gloomy  experiences ; "  ^  and  another  (Kittel)  assuring 
us  that  "the  whole  tone  of  E  bears  witness  to  a  certain 
satisfaction  of  the  national  consciousness,  and  joy  oyer  what 
has  been  won /*  * 

(4)  Finally,  if  anything  were  lacking  to  destroy  our 
confidence  in  this  theory  of  tendencies  of  J  and  E,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  interpretations  that  are  given  of  particular 
incidents  in  the  narrative.  It  strains  our  faith  to  breaking- 
point  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  interest  of  a  prophetic 
writer  like  E,  of  the  days  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  in  Bethel  and 
Beersheba,  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  places  were  the 
then  famous  centres  of  (idolatrous)  worship  (cf.  Amoe 
V.  5;  viiL  14;  Hos.  iv.  15);'  or  that  Gen*  xxviiL  22  is 
intended  to  explain  and  sanction  the  custom  of  paying 
tithes  at  the  calf-shrine  at  Bethel;^  or  that  Hebron  was 
preferred  as  Abraham's  residence  because  it  was  "the 
ancient  Judsean  capital"  (Kittel),'  or  had  become  "the 
great  Judaic  sanctuary  "  (Driver).*  In  the  view  of  one  set 
of  critics.  Gen.  xxxviiL  is  a  bitter  mockery  of  Judah  (J 
therefore  is  Northern) ;  ^  according  to  another,  it  is  a  tribal 
history  written  expressly  to  favour  Judah  (J  therefore  is 
Southern).^  Kautzsch  is  of  opinion  that  "at  Ex.  xxxii. 
1  ff.  there  is  in  all  probability  a  Judahite  condemnation  of 
the  Ephraimite  bull- worship  " ;  •  others  see  in  the  narrative 
an  Ephraimitic  condemnation  of  the  same  practice;  ^^  Kuenen 
thinks  it  glances  at  a  claim  of  the  Northern  priests  to  a 

1  LiL  ufO.T.,  p.  44.  "  JKrf.  </ JTeftfc  i  p.  88. 

•  Carpenter,  Hex,  i.  p.  116  ;  cf.  Driver.  Ivtrod,  p.  118. 

^  Driver,  ihid,  p.  122 ;  Dillmann,  Kittel,  Bennett  eto.  See  above,  pw  186. 
What  of  Ti  motive  in  the  references  to  Bethel  and  Beeraheha  t 

•  Hi^.  i  p.  83.  •  InlrodL.  p.  118. 
^  Thus  Reuse,  Schrader,  Renan,  etc 

"Thus  Kittel  (i.  p.  83),  etc.  Cf.  Kuenen,  JTeas.  p.  282;  Westphal, 
Sciwnt$^  ii  p.  259  ;  Curpenter,  Hex,  i  p.  106. 

•LU.ofO.T.,j.  38. 

^  Dillmann,  wno  thinks  a  North  Israelite  could  not  have  framed  this 
protest  against  Jeroboam's  buU-worship  (Exod.-Lev.y,  832).  Kittel  differs 
(i.  p.  89).  It  should  be  noticed  that  Kautzsch,  Dillmann,  Kittel,  etc, 
ascribe  the  main  story  in  Ex.  xxxii.  to  J  ;  otiiers,  as  Westphal,  as 
confidently  give  it  to  £. 
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descent  from  Aaron.^  So  ad  libitum.  When  one  re- 
members that  it  is  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  these  supposed 
"  mirrorings  "  of  later  events  that  the  narratives  are  placed 
where  they  are  in  date,*  one  begins  to  see  the  precariousness 
of  this  part  of  the  critical  structura  Thus  far  nothing  has 
been  established  as  to  place  or  time  of  origin,  or  distinct 
authorship  of  the  documents. 

2.  A  second  problem  of  much  importance  in  its 
bearings  on  the  possibility  of  a  critical  distinction  of  J  and 
E  is  that  of  the  extent  of  the  supposed  documents.  The 
consideration  of  Genesis  may  be  reserved.  There  is  agree- 
ment that  the  J  narrative  in  Genesis  b^ins  with  chap.  IL 
36,  and,  in  union  with  other  sources,  continues  throughout 
the  book,  and  into  Exodus.  E,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
some  find  traces  of  its  presence  earlier,'  is  understood  to 
enter  clearly  first  in  chap.  xx.  With  Exodus  iiL,  the 
criterion  of  the  divine  names  fails,  after  which  it  is  allowed, 
on  all  hands,  that  the  discrimination  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  often  impossibla  In  the  words  of  Addis, "  In  other 
books  of  the  Hexateuch  [after  Genesis]  the  Jahvist  and 
the  Elohist  are  rather  fused  than  pieced  together,  and 
discrimination  between  the  two  documents  is  often  im- 
possible." *  In  their  union,  however,  it  is  commonly  agreed 
that  the  presence  of  the  two  documents  can  be  traced,  not 
only  through  Exodus  and  Numbers  (in  smaU  measure  in 
Deuteronomy)  but  through  Joshua — that  Joshua,  in  fact, 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  work  now  called  the 
"  Hexateuch."  The  validity  of  this  conclusion  will  occupy 
us  immediately. 

Beyond  thiis  rises  another  question,  now  keenly  exercising 
the  minds  of  scholars,  viz.,  whether  there  must  not  be 

^  Hex,  p.  245 ;  cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  L$  Sacerdoee,  p.  186.  See  above, 
p.  122. 

'Cf.  Carpenter,  Rex.  L  p.  107;  Knenen,  Hex.  p.  226.  See  above, 
p.  74 ;  also  Gunkel,  Genesis,  p.  bdi. 

•  See  below,  p.  217. 

*ffex.  i  p.  xxxi.  McFadyen  says  similarly:  "After  Ex.  yL  it  ii 
seldom  poHsibie  to  dL<(tinffuiBh  with  much  confidence  between  the  JehoTist 
and  the  Elohist,  as  they  haye  so  much  in  common." — Afess.  of  Historians, 
p.  18.  The  impossibility  is  owned  by  critics  (as  Kantzsch  and  Sodn)  in 
considerable  parts  of  Genesis  as  well.  Straok  n,j%  ffenerally :  ''  Sinoe  J  and 
£  are  on  the  whole  (tm  Orossen  wnd  Oanun)  similar  to  one  another,  it  is 
often  no  longer  possible  to  separate  what  originally  belongs  to  £  and  what 
ori^pally  belongs  to  J."~2>m  BUeher  Oenesis,  etc  ('*Handkoiiimentar,*' 
L,  iL),  Introd,  p.  zyiii 
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recognised  a  still  further  continuation  of  these  documents — 
J  and  E — into  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  even 
Eonga  Such  a  possibility  was  early  hinted  at,^  but  the 
newer  tendency  to  resolve  J  and  E  into  *'  schools "  has  led 
to  a  revival  of  the  idea,*  and  to  its  adoption  by  many 
critical  scholars.  Cornill  and  Budde  have  no  doubt  about 
it;  Moore  adopts  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Judges; 
Westphal  goes  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  chief  ground  in  his 
determination  of  the  dates  of  the  document&'  Kg., 
Cornill  discerns  J  in  1  Kings  "with  perfect  certainty";* 
the  traces  of  E,  he  thinks,  are  slight  after  the  story  of  the 
death  of  SauL  These  conclusions,  with  good  reason,  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  other  scholars,  so  that  the 
camp  remains  here  also  divided.^  The  hypothesis  has  a 
value  as  showing  the  precarious  groimds  on  which  writers 
often  build  their  critical  "  certainties." 

Betuming  to  Joshua,  we  may  briefly  test  the  assertion 
that  the  J  and  E  documents  are  continued  into  this  book, 
and  that  Joshua  forms  with  the  Pentateuch  a  single  larger 
work.  The  question  of  "Pentateuch"  or  "Hexateuch" 
need  not  be  discussed  at  length;  we  touch  on  it  only  as 
far  as  relates  to  our  subject.  Addis,  however,  speaks  far 
too  strongly  when  he  declares  that  the  unity  of  Joshua 
with  the  other  five  books  "is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
admit  the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch."^  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  Even  Cornill  says :  "  Many  now 
speak  of  a  Hexateuch.  Joshua,  nevertheless,  presents  an 
essentially  different  literary  physiognomy  from  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  so  that  it  appears  to  me  more  correct  to  treat 
the  latter  by  itself,  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  an  appendix 
to  it."^  There  are,  in  fact,  tolerably  strong  indications  of 
a  tendency  among  recent  critics  to  separate  Joshua  again 
from  the  Pentateuch,  and  regard  it  as  a  more  or  less 

1  Gramberg  (1830) ;  Sohrader  (1869). 

*  Cr.  Westphal  on  the  views  of  £d.  Meyer  (1884)  and  Braston  (1886)  in 
Sources  du  FerU.  ii.  pp.  255  ff.  Stade  thought  he  diacoyered  traioes  of  B 
in  above  works ;  Bohme  traces  of  J,  etc 

*  Sources,  iL  p.  256. 

*  Mnleitung,  pp.  117,  121. 

'  Kittel  acutely  criticised  the  theory  in  Stud,  und  Krit,  1891  (pp.  44  ff.) ; 
cf.  hSAHist,  ii.  pp.  16 ff.  Euenen,  Kautzsch  {LU,  of  0,T.,  pp.  27,  287-39). 
Driver  {Introd,  pp.  171,  184),  Kdnig,  H.  P.  Smith  {Samuel,  p.  zzii),  eto., 
'  reject  it. 

*  Hex,  pp.  xiv,  zzzL  *  EhUeiL  p.  86. 
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Bhowin^  e^.,  that  the  P  sections  are  not  directly,  or  at  aU 
from  Moees'pen. 

A  first  instance  of  discrepancy  is,  that  in  Deateronomy 
(i  9  ff.)  Moses  reminds  the  people  how,  with  their  consent^ 
he  appointed  judges  over  them;  in  Ex.  xviiL  we  are  told 
that  t^  plan  was  originally  suggested  to  Moses  by  Jethra 
We  submit  that  there  is  not  here  the  shadow  of  a  real 
difficulty?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  composer  of  the 
book,  whoever  he  was,  imagined  that  there  was  any  conflict  f 
Yet  this  is  one  of  two  "  discrepancies  "  which  Dr.  Driver 
allows  ''are  not  absolutely  incompatible"^  with  Moeee' 
authorship.  The  other  is,  that  in  Deuteronomy  (L  22,  23) 
the  people  ask  that  spies  be  sent  to  search  the  land,  while 
in  Num.  xiii  1  (P),  Jehovah  gives  the  order  for  the  mifwion. 
••  Not  absolutely  incompatible  "  ! 

As  an  example  of  a  discrepancy  held  to  be  irreeoncSabU 
with  Mosaic  authorship,  we  take  the  passages  relating  to 
Jehovah's  anger  against  Moses,  and  the  prohibition  to 
enter  Canaan.  "  In  Num.  xx.  12  (cf.  xxviL  13  ff. ;  Deut  Trrii. 
50  ff )/'  we  are  told, "  Moses  is  prohibited  to  enter  Canaan  on 
account  of  his  presumption  in  striking  the^ock  at  Eadesh, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Exodus;  here  (Dent  L 
37,  38 ;  iiL  26 ;  iv.  21),  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  is 
Jehovah's  anger  with  him  on  account  of  the  people,  upon  an 
occasion  which  is  plainly  fixed  by  the  context  for  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  thirty-seven  years  previously.*'* 
We  invite  the  reader  to  compare  carefully  the  passages,  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  any  real  basis  for  this 
assertion.  In  three  places  in  his  address,  Moses  refers  to 
his  exclusion  from  Canaan,  and  in  one  of  them  tells  of  his 
pleading  with  Jehovah  (fixed  in  the  fortieth  year,  chap.  iiL 
23)  to  have  the  sentence  reversed.  The  narrative  of  this 
exclusion  is  given  at  length  in  Numbers,  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  people  that  led  to  it,  and  the  permission  to  view  the 
land  alluded  to  in  Deut.  iiL  27  (cf.  Num.  xxviL  12,  13). 
It  is  surely  only  the  hyper-acute  sense  of  a  critic  that  can 
see  in  the  words  "for  your  sakes,"  which  evidently  refer 
to  the  provocation  of  the  people  that  occasioned  the 
offence  of  Moses  (Num.  xx.  2  ff.),  a  "contradiction*'  of 
the  statement  that  he,  with  Aaron,  personally  sinned  at 
Meribah  (Num.  xx.  10);  while  the  assertion  that  the 
^  D$ut,  p.  xxxriL  *  Ibid.  p.  zxxr. 
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assurance  is  reached  in  the  statement:  ''Budde,  Eittel, 
Albers,  and  Bennett  have  all  concurred  in  believing  that 
the  main  elements  of  J  and  E  are  not  disguised  beyond 
recognition,  though  their  results  do  not  always  run  side 
by  side."  ^  The  separation  of  the  P  sections  in  Joshua  at 
first  sight  seems  easier,  but  in  detail  the  difficulties  aie 
nearly  as  insuperable,  and  of  a  kind  that  set  theorising  at 
defianca  "The  inquiry"  (as  to  "the  relation  of  the  P 
sections  to  the  rest  of  the  book  "\  Carpenter  admits,  "  is  full 
of  difficulty,  and  the  seemingly  conflicting  facts  have  been 
difTerently  interpreted  in  different  criticid  schools."*  The 
language,  as  already  said,  is  markedly  different  "  In  chaps. 
L-xiL,  xxiii.,  zxiv.,"  says  Professor  Bennett,  "there  are 
only  a  few  short  paragraphs  and  sentences  in  the  style  of 
P,  and  most  of  these  are  rather  due  to  an  editor  thaai 
derived  from  the  Priestly  Code."*  Still  more  instructive 
is  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Professor  G.  A  Smith,  that  "in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  P  does  not  occupy  the  regulative 
position,  nor  supply  the  framework,  as  it  does  in  the 
Pentateuch."*  As  Wellhausen  puts  it:  "Without  a  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  conquest,  these  [P]  sections  are  quite 
in  the  air:  they  cannot  be  taken  as  telling  a  continuous 
story  of  their  own,  but  presuppose  the  Jehovistic- 
Deuteronomic  work.  .  .  .  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  Priestly  Code  in  Joshua  is  simply  the  filling  up  of 
the  Jehovistic-Deuteronomic  narrativa"^  As  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  stylistic  perplexities,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  two  important  chapters — ^xxiL  and  xxiv.  The 
phraseology  in  chap.  xxii.  9-34, "  is  in  the  main  that  of  P," 
says  Dr.  Driver  ("almost  a  cento  of  Fs  phrases,"  says 

*  ffex,  ii.  p.  806  (italics  ours). 

*  Ihid.  p.  816.  Kg,,  *'  If  xvi.  1-3  is  rightly  assigned  to  J,  a  probability 
is  established  that  it  may  haye  contained  other  geographical  desoriptionsy 
now  perhaps  absorbed  into  P's  more  detailed  survey.  Bnt  it  appears  to  be 
beyond  the  power  of  any  critical  method  to  discoyer  the  dnes  to  their 
separation"  (pp.  807-8). 

*  PrifMTt  p.  90.  The  P  sections,  Carpenter  says,  "show  seyeral  corioos 
features,  and  doubts  have  consequently  been  expressed  concerning  their 
original  character  {e,g.,  by  Wellhausen).  — Hex,  i.  p.  178. 

«  Art  *' Joshua"  in  Did.  qf  Bible,  ii.  p.  784.  Similarly  Bennett  sayi: 
"In  the  Pentateuch  P  is  used  as  framework;  in  Joshua  JED."— ^ool;  0/ 
Joshua  (*' Polychrome  Bible"),  p.  46. 

'  Bist,  qf  Israel,  pp.  867,  886.  As  shown  later  (Obap.  X.),  Wellhausen 
regards  the  "  main  stock  "  of  the  Priestly  narratiTe  as  oeaaing  with  the 
dMth  of  Moses. 
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Carpenter),  "  but  the  narrative  does  not  display  throughout 
the  characteristic  style  of  F,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  there 
occur  expressions  which  are  not  those  of  P."  He  proceeds : 
"Either  a  narrative  of  P  has  been  combined  with  elements 
from  another  source  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  analysis,  or  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
a  distinct  writer,  whose  phraseology  is  in  part  that  of  P, 
but  not  entirely."  ^  Wellhausen,  on  the  other  hjind,  thinks 
it  is  Fs  wholly  (but  not  the  P  of  the  earlier  books).  Addis, 
with  Kuenen,  assumes  that ''  it  is  a  late  production  in  the 
school  and  after  the  manner  of  P."*  Chap,  xxiv.,  in 
turn,  is  assigned  generaUy  to  E;  yet,  says  Dr.  Driver,  "it 
might  almost  be  said  to  be  written  from  a  standpoint 
approaching  (in  this  respect)  that  of  D*."  •  Addis 
assumes  a  Deuteronomic  revision,  cmd  abundant  inter- 
polation«^  What,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  can  such  criteria 
avail? 

Not  much  support,  we  think  it  will  be  felt,  is  to  be  got 
from  the  Book  of  Joshua  for  an  original  distinction  of  J  and 
E — ^if  for  their  existence  in  that  book  at  all  When  it  is 
added  that  the  Samaritans  seem  from  the  beginning  to  have 
had,  in  Buhl's  words,  "  outside  of  the  Canon  an  independent 
reproduction  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,"^  it  may  be  realised 
that  the  reasons  for  affirming  a  "  jS!»Eateuch "  are  not  so 
conclusive  as  is  generally  assumed. 

IV.  Abb  J  AND  E  two  or  one?    Dimioulties  of 
Separation 

The  decisive  grounds  for  the  separation  of  J  and  E  must 
be  sought  for,  if  anywhere,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where 
the  divine  names  are  still  distinguished.    It  is  important 

» IfUrod.  pp.  112-18.  »  Hex.  ii.  p.  473.  » Introd,  p.  116. 

*  Hex,  i.  p.  283.  It  is  a  ourious  observation  of  Carpenter's  that  "the 
Deateronomic  editors  of  the  national  histories  daring  the  exile  were  oon- 
temporary  with  the  priestly  schools  of  Ezekiel  and  his  successors,  and  some 
interchanffe  of  phraseology  would  be  only  natural  **  (this  to  account  for 
oocasionaf  appearances  of  P  in  D  passages). — Hex,  ii.  p.  315.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  theory  of  JED  and  P  schools  extending  into  the 
exile  tendis  to  work  round  to  a  theory  of  contemporary  authorship  for  much 
of  the  matter.  But  may  not  the  same  thing  be  assumed  for  early  co-opera- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  book  t    See  below,  pp.  375-6. 

'  Canon  of  O.T,^  ^  41.  On  the  historicity  of  Joshua,  see  Appendix  to 
dhapter. 
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for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  here  to  remember  how  the 
discrimination  of  J  and  E  was  originally  brought  about. 
It  will  be  recalled  ^  that,  till  the  time  of  Hupfeld,  E  was 
commonly  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  P — a  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  their  differences,  even  these  documents  are 
not  so  far  apart  as  many  suppose.*  Then  E  was  separated 
from  F  on  the  groimd  of  its  greater  literary  affinities  with 
J,  and,  not  unnaturally,  in  view  of  the  difTerence  in  the 
divine  names,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  writing 
from  the  latter.  Now  the  question  recurs — Is  it  really 
distinct?  The  only  actually  weighty  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction is  the  difference  of  usage  in  the  names,  and  that 
peculiarity  must  be  considered  by  itself.  Apart  from  this 
it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  strongest  reasons  speak 
for  the  unitt/  of  the  documents,  while  the  hypothesis  of 
distinction  is  loaded  with  improbabilities  which  amount,  in 
the  sum,  well-nigh  to  impossibilities. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  clear  proof  that  E 
ever  did  exist  as  a  continuous  independent  document.  It 
has  a  broken,  intermittent  character,  which  excites  doubts, 
even  in  Wellbausen.'  Eoughly,  after  Gen.  xx.-xxl,  where 
the  document  is  supposed  abruptly  to  enter,*  we  have  only 
fragments  till  chap,  xxxi,  then  again  broken  pieces  till 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  196. 

'  Bleek,  Gave,  Lange,  Perowne,  etc.,  retained  the  older  view.  An  inter- 
esting seriee  of  equations  might  be  drawn  up  along  this  line,  based  on  the 
axiom  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
weakening  somewhat  the  force  of  the  oi-dinary  documentary  theoi^.  If,  e.g,, 
E  resembles  P  sufficiently  to  have  been  regarded  by  most  critics  till  Hnpfeld, 
and  bj  many  since,  as  mrt  of  P,  and  £  is  at  the  same  time  practicaUy  indis- 
tinguishable stylistically  from  J,  an  obvious  conclusion  follows  as  to  the 
relations  of  J  and  P.  So  in  other  places  approximations  may  be  shown  to 
exist  between  E  and  D,  D  and  J,  and  even  between  JE  and  P,  D  and  P. 
See  below,  pp.  253  ff. 

'  Wellhausen  says :  "  Not  merely  is  the  Elohist  in  his  matter  and  in  his 
manner  of  looking  at  things  most  closely  akin  to  the  Jehovist ;  his  docu- 
ment has  come  down  to  us,  as  Ndldeke  was  the  first  to  perceive,  only  in 
extracts  embodied  iu  the  Jehovist  narrative."  And  in  a  note :  "  What 
Kuenen  points  out  it,  that  certain  elements  assigned  by  me  to  the  Elohist 
are  not  fragments  of  a  once  independent  whole,  but  interpolated  and 
parasitic  additions.  What  effect  this  demonstration  may  have  on  the  Judg- 
ment we  form  of  the  Elohist  himself  is  as  yet  uncertain." — Hist,  of  ftrad, 
pp.  7,  8. 

*  Traces  of  E  are  thought  by  some  to  be  found  in  chap.  xy.  (Wellhausen, 
Dillmann,  etc. ).  Dillmann  would  attribute  to  E  part  of  the  material  in  ohapB. 
iv.  (17  ffl) ;  vi.  (1-4)  and  xiv. ;  but  he  is  not  generally  followed  in  this.  OL 
Knenen,  ffex,  p.  149. 
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chaps.  xL-xliL,  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  a  few  portions  there- 
after, chiefly  in  chaps,  xlv.  and  L^ 

2.  Next,  doubt,  and  more  than  doubt,  is  awakened  by 
the  thorovgldy  parallel  character  of  the  narratives.  As  was 
shown  at  an  earlier  stage,*  the  two  supposed  documents  are 
similar  in  character,  largely  parallel  in  matter,  and,  as 
proved  by  their  complete  interfusion  in  many  places, 
must  often  have  been  nearly  verbally  identicaL  A  few 
testimonies  on  this  important  point  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

"  In  the  main,"  says  Wellhausen,  "  JE  is  a  composition 
out  of  these  two  parallel  books  of  history,"  adding,  "We  see 
how  uncommonly  similar  these  two  history  books  must  have 
been."* 

"  The  two  books,"  says  Addis,  "  evidently  proceeded  in 
parallel  lines  of  narrative,  and  it  is  often  hard — ^nay 
impossible — ^to  say  whether  a  particular  section  of  the 
Hexateuch  belongs  to  the  Jahvist  or  the  Elohist."*  "Two 
accounts  of  Joseph's  history,  closely  parallel  on  the  whole, 
but  discordant  in  important  details  (?)^  have  been  mingled 
together."* 

"It  [JE],"  says  Eautzsch,  "must  have  run  in  almost 
unbroken  paralleUsm  with  the  Jahwist  in  the  patriarchal 
histories,  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan."  » 

"In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,"  says  Dillmann, 
"  especially  in  that  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  it  [£]  shows  itself 
most  closely  related  to  [J];  so  much  so  that  most  of  its 
narratives  from  chap.  xxviL  onwards  have  their  perfect 
parallels  in  [J]."* 

After  this,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  an  able  scholar 
like  Elostermann — at  one  time  a  supporter  of  the  usual 
critical  hypothesis — was  so  impressed  with  the  similar 
character  and  close  relation  of  these  "  throughout  parallel " 
narratives  as  to  be  led  to  break  with  the  current  theory 

^  Oolenso,  so  far  as  he  aooepted  Hupfeld's  £,  did  not  regard  it  as  independ- 
ent, but  identified  it  with  J.    See  above,  p.  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  71. 

'  Comg.  d.  Hex,  p.  22.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Wellhausen  extends 
this  parallel,  as  regards  matter,  to  P  {Hist,  oflxrad^  pp.  295,  818).  Cf.  above, 
p.  107  ;  but  specially  see  below,  pp.  344  ff. 

^  Hex,  p.  liii.  *  See  below,  p.  287.  *  Hex.  p  xlix. 

»Xit.o/0.r.,  p.  48. 

'  6^ni«m,  p.  11.     In  a  similar  strain  Driver,  KCnIg,  Strack,  Gunkel,  stt. 
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altogether,  and  to  recast  his  whole  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.^ 

3.  Again,  the  marked  stylistic  resemhlanee  of  J  and 
E  speaks  strongly  against  their  being  regarded  as 
separate  document&  On  this  point  it  may  be  sufficient  at 
present  to  quote  Dr.  Driver.  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  **  stylistic 
criteria  alone  would  not  generally  suffice  to  distinguish  J 
and  E ;  though,  when  the  distinction  has  been  effected  by 
other  means,  slight  differences  of  style  appear  to  disclose 
themselves."*  How  slight  they  are  will  be  after?rau:ds 
seen. 

4  The  force  of  these  considerations  is  Rreatly  enhanced 
when  we  observe  the  intimate  fusion  and  dose  interrelations 
of  the  documents,  and  the  impossibility  of  separating  them 
without  complete  disintegration  of  the  narrative.  The  facts 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  disputed.'  ''  The  mutual  relation 
of  J  and  E,"  Kuenen  confesses,  "  is  one  of  the  most  vexed 
questions  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch."*  "It  must," 
he  says  again,  "be  admitted  that  the  resemblance  between 
E  and  the  narratives  now  united  with  it  is  sometimes 
bewilderingly  close,  so  that  when  the  use  of  Elohim  does 
not  put  us  on  the  track,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  for  means 
of  carrying  the  analysis  through."^  "There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,"  acknowledges  Addis,  "  on  the  contents 
of  J  and  E  considered  separately:  the  problem  becomes 
more  difficult  when  we  pass  beyond  Genesis  to  the  later 
books  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  problem 
may  prove  insoluble."^  The  close  interrelation  of  the 
severaJ  narratives  is  not  less  perplexing.  This  interrela- 
tion appears  all  through — e.g,,  the  very  first  words  of  Gen. 
XX.,  "  And  Abraham  journeyed /rom  thence**  connect  with  the 
preceding  narrative ;  the  difficulties  of  chap.  xxi.  1-7  (birth 
of  Isaac),  in  which  J,  E,  and  P  are  concerned,  can  onhr  be 
got  over  by  the  assumption  that  "  all  three  sources,  J,  E, 

^  Of.  his  DtT  PerUaUucKf  pp.  10,  62-58.  On  Elofltermann,  sea  ftirther 
below,  pp.  227-29,  845. 

*IfUrod,p,  126  ;  of.  p.  18:  "Other  phraseological  oriterU  (beiidee  the 
names)  are  sught."  Of.  Colenso,  quoted  aboye,  p.  199  ;  and  Hupfeld.  below, 
p.  284.  Dr.  Driver  himself  speaks  on  the  duality  of  the  doomnents  with  con- 
siderable reserve,  though  "he  must  own  that  he  has  always  risen  from  the 
study  of  JE  with  the  ooifviction  that  it  is  componU  "  (p.  116). 

'  The  notes  to  Kf^ntzsch  and  Sooin's  analysis  of  Cfenerig  are  here  very 
instmotive. 

*  Etx.  p.  64.  ^  fbid,  p.  144.  *  Hex.  p.  zzzit. 
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and  P  seem  to  have  contained  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Isaac "  ^ — ^but  it  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  history  of 
Joseph.*  Illustrations  will  occur  as  we  proceed.'  The  usual 
way  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties  is  by  assuming  that 
sections  in  J  parallel  to  E,  and  sections  in  E  parallel  to  J, 
once  existed  (so  of  P),  but  were  omitted  in  the  combined 
work.  This,  if  established,  would  immensely  strengthen  the 
proof  of  parallelism — would,  in  fact,  practically  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  assuming  the  existence  of  two  histories ;  but 
the  hypothesis,  to  the  extent  required,  is  incapable  of  proof, 
and  its  assumption  only  complicates  further  an  already  too 
complicated  problem.* 

5.  Finally,  the  argument  for  unity  is  confirmed  by  the 
violerU  expedients  which  are  found  necessary  to  make  the 
opposite  hypothesis  workable.  We  have  specially  in  view 
here  the  place  given,  and  the  functions  ascribed,  to  that 
convenient,  but  most  unsatisfactory,  appendage  of  the  critical 
theory  —  the  Redactor.  The  behaviour  of  this  remark- 
able individual — or  series  of  individuals  (R^,  R*,  R',  etc.) — 
is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  features  in  the  whole  casa  At 
times  he  (R)  puts  his  sections  side  by  side,  or  alternates 
them,  with  little  alteration;  again  he  weaves  them 
together  into  the  most  complicated  literary  webs ;  yet  again 
he  "works  them  up"  till  the  separate  existence  of  the 
documents  is  lost  in  the  blend.'^  At  one  time,  as  Kloster- 
mann  says,  he  shows  an  almost  **  demonic  art "  ^  in  com- 
bining and  relating;  at  another,  an  incapacity  verging  on 
imbe^ty.  At  one  moment  he  is  phenomenaUy  alert  in 
smoothing  out  difficulties,  correcting  mistakes,  and  inter- 
polating harmonistic  clauses;  at  another,  he  leaves  the 
most  gWing  contradictions,  in  the  critics'  view,  to  stand 

*  Ozf.  ffex,  ii.  p.  29  ;  see  below,  p.  852. 

*  Cf.  Addis  ana  Dillmann  above. 

'  Cf.,  e.g.,  on  the  analysis  of  Gen.  zzii.  and  Gen.  xxviii.  10.  E,  below, 
pp.  234-85. 

*  Cf.  below,  Chap.  X.  pp.  843,  848-9,  862. 

'  It  is  customa]^  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  writers  as  if  they  were 
sorupulously  careful  simply  to  reproduce  the  material  at  their  disposal — 
oombininff,  re-arranging,  but  not  re-writing.  That,  if  the  critics  are  right, 
can  only  be  accepted  with  much  qualification.  P,  on  Wellhausen's  theory, 
must  have  re- written  the  history.  According  to  Kuenen,  the  ''legends*' 
have  "  been  worked  up  in  one  way  by  one  writer  and  another  by  another 
...  80  often  as  to  be  notably  modiiied,  or  even  completely  transformed.— >- 
JBm.  p.  88  (on  the  process  in  Joshua,  cL  p.  158). 

*  hrUateuch,  p.  86. 
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ride  by  side.    Now  he  copies  J's  style,  now  IVs,  now  Fa^ 
A  serviceable,  but  somewhat  unaccountable  personage  I 

Y.  The  Pboblem  of  the  Divine  Names  in  J  and  E 

The  erux  of  the  question  of  the  distinction  of  documents 
lies,  it  will  be  admitted,  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in 
Genesis,  and  this  problem,  so  far  as  it  concerns  J  and  £— 
P  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  basis*  —  must  now 
seriously  engage  our  attention. 

1.  The  &:st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  atMrtavn,  the  facts, 
and  here,  once  more,  we  believe,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  is  ordinarily  represented 
to  be.  The  broad  statement  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
there  are  certain  sections  in  the  narrative  attributed  to 
JE  in  which  the  divine  name  "Jehovah"  is  preponder- 
atingly  used,  and  certain  other  sections  in  which  the  name 
"  Elolmn  "  (God)  is  chiefly  used.  It  is  this  which  constitutes 
the  problem.  We  must  beware,  however,  of  exaggeration 
even  hera  When,  e.g.,  Dr.  Driver  says  that  in  the 
narrative.  Gen*  xii  10-20,  "  the  term  Jehovah  is  uniformly 
employed,** '  it  would  not  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that 
**  uniformly "  in  this  instance  means  only  once.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  soon  discover,  that  no  absolute  rule  abotU  the  use  of 
the  names  can  be  laid  down.  Even  eliminating  those 
instances  in  which  the  "  redactor  "  is  invoked  to  interpolate 
aad  alter,  there  remains  a  not  inconriderable  number  of  cases 
to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  divine  names  is  not  an 
infallible  test  Kuenen  himself  says — and  the  admisrion 
is  striking — "  The  history  of  critical  investigation  has  shown 
that  far  too  much  weight  has  often  been  laid  on  agreement 
in  the  use  of  the  divine  names  [it  is  the  pillar  of  the  whole 
hypothesis].  ...  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  utter  a  warning 
against  laying  an  exaggerated  stress  on  this  one 
phenomenon."  *    There  are  grounds  for  this  warning. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  name 
''Elotum"  is  sometimes  found  tn  J  passages.  In  the 
narrative  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii  (J),  e,g,,  the  name 

^  GL  DiUmann,  OmesiSt  p.  21 :  "The  redactor  R  often  writes  the  language 
of  A  [=P]."  etc    See  later  on  "  imitations  "  of  D,  P,  etc. 

*  See  helow,  p.  226.  *Inlrod,  p.  18  ;  Oenuis,  p.  zL 

*^M.  p.  61. 
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"Jehovah"  is  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent,  but, 
instead,  the  name  "Elohim":^  "Yea,  hath  Elohim  said," 
eta  Similarly,  in  the  storj  of  Hagar's  flight  (J),  the  hand- 
maid is  made  to  say :  **  Thou  Elohim  seest  me."  *  In  such 
oases  one  can  easily  see  that  a  principle  is  involved.  In 
the  story  of  the  wrestling  at  Feniel,  again,  in  Gton.  xxxiL 
rj),  we  have  "Elohim"  in  vers.  28,  29.  In  the  life  of 
Joseph,  Gen.  xxxix.  is  assigned  by  Dillmann,  Kuenen, 
Kautzsch,  and  most  to  J  (as  against  Wellhausen),  despite 
its  "linguistic  suggestions"  of  E,  and  the  occurrence  of 
"Elohim"  in  ver.  9 ;  and  Kuenen  writes  of  other  passages! 
'*  Elohim  in  chaps.  xliiL  29,  xliv.  16,  is  no  evidence  for  E, 
since  Joseph  speaks  and  is  spoken  to  as  a  heathen  until 
chap,  xlv."  • 

(2)  Examples  of  the  converse  case  of  tJie  use  of  Jehovah 
hff  E  are  not  so  numerous,  but  such  occasionally  occur. 
Addis,  indeed,  says  roundly:  "The  Elohist  .  .  .  always 
speaks  of  Elohim  and  never  of  Yahweh,  till  he  relates 
the  theophany  in  the  burning  bush."*  But  Dr.  Driver 
states  the  facts  more  cautiously  and  correctly.  "E,"  he 
says,  "  prefers  Ood  (though  not  exclusively),  and  Aiigd  of 
God,  where 'J  prefers  Jehovah  and  Anjel  of  JehovaJi."^ 
E.g.,  in  Gen.  xxiL  1-14  (E)  "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  occurs  in 
ver.  11,  and  "Jehovah"  twice  in  ver.  14  Similarly,  in 
Gen.  xxviii  17-22  (E),  Jacob  says:  "Then  shall  Jehovah 
be  my  God."*  When  the  use  of  the  divine  names  is  taken 
from  the  former  exclusive  ground,  and  reduced  to  a "  pre- 
ference," it  is  obvious  that  new  possibilities  are  opened. 
We  ask  that  it  be  noted  further  that  isolated  Elohistic 
sections  occur  after  Ex.  iiL,'^  e.g.,  in  Ex.  xiiL  17-19,  xviii 
— a  singular  fact  to  be  afterwards  considered. 

(3)  We  would  call  attention,  lastly,  to  the  lengths 
which  criticism  is  prepared  to  go  in  acknowledging  the 
principle  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names. 
Kuenen,  with  his  usual  candour  from  his  own  point  of 

•  Gen.  iii.  1,  3,  6.  »  Gen.  xvL  13. 

•  Hex,  pp.  145-46.  *  Hex,  L  p.  liv.    Thus  most  critica. 

•  Oenens,  p.  xiii    Of.  Introd.  p.  13. 

•  Ver.  21.  A  redactor  U  here  brought  in,  as  elsewhere,  but  unwarrant- 
Mj,  What  caprice  should  lead  a  redactor  to  change  these  partlculai 
expressions,  when  so  many  others  are  left  untouched  ? 

7  But  note  the  use  of  *' Jehovah  *'  in  this  chapter  before  the  revelatioB 
(Tm.  2,  4). 
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view,  allows  to  this  principle  considerable  scope.  ''The 
original  distinction  between  Jahwe  and  Elohim,"  he  says, 
"  very  often  accounts  for  the  use  of  one  of  these  appellations 
in  preference  to  the  other."  ^  (Dr.  Driver  allows  it 
"only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances.")* 
He  gives  in  illustration  the  following  cases.  "When  the 
God  of  Israel  is  placed  over  against  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
the  former  is  naturaUy  described  by  the  proper  name 
Jahwe  (Ex.  xii.  12 ;  xv.  11 ;  xviiL  11).  When  heathens 
are  introduced  as  speaking,  they  use  the  word  Elohim 
(Gen.  xlL  39).  ...  So,  too,  the  Israelites,  when  speaking 
to  heathens,  often  use  Elohim,  as  Joseph  does,  for  instance, 
to  Potiphar's  wife.  Gen.  xxxix.  9 ;  to  the  butler  and  baker, 
Gen.  xL  8 ;  and  to  Pharaoh,  Gen.  xll  16,  25,  28,  32  (but 
also  in  vers.  51,  52,  which  makes  us  suspect  that  there 
may  be  some  other  reason  for  the  preference  of  Elohim); 
so,  too,  Abraham  to  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  13  (where  Elohim 
even  takes  the  plural  construction).  Where  a  contrast 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  Elohim  is  at  anyrate  the  more  suitable  word 
(e.g.y  Gen.  iv.  25 ;  xxxil  28 ;  Ex.  viiL  15 ;  xxxil  16,  etc.)."' 

2.  What  now,  we  go  on  to  inquire,  is  the  eocplanation  of 
these  phenomena  ? 

(1)  We  have  already  seen  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  critical  solution  of  distinct  sources  in  the  case  of  docu- 
ments so  markedly  similar  and  closely  related  as  J  and  E. 
There  can  be  no  objection,  indeed,  to  the  assumption 
of  the  use  by  the  writer  of  Genesis  of  an  older  source, 
or  older  sources,  for  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs;  such, 
in  our  opinion,  miist  have  been  there.  But  such  source, 
or  sources,  would,  if  used,  underlie  both  J  and  E  sections, 
while  the  general  similarity  of  style  in  the  narratives  shows 
that,  in  any  case,  older  records  were  not  simply  copied. 
It  may  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  supposition  of  two 
or  more  documents  (JEP,  etc.),  combined  by  a  redactor, 
does  not  in  reality  relieve  the  difficulty.  We  have  still 
to  ask — On  what  principle  did  the  redactor  work  in  the 
selection  of  his  material?  What  moved  him,  out  of  the 
several  (parallel)  narratives  at  his  disposal,  here  to  choose 
J,  there  to  choose  E,  in  another  place  to  choose  P,  at  other 
times  to  weave  in  stray  sentences  or  clauses  from  this 

» Ilex,  p.  56,  « IrUrod,  p.  13.  »  Eex.  pp.  68-69. 
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or  that  writing  ?  Did  he  act  from  mere  caprice  7  If  he 
did  not,  the  oifficulty  of  the  namea  seems  only  shifted 
back  from  the  original  authors  to  the  compiler. 

(2)  Shidl  we  then  say,  sustaining  ourselves  on  such 
admissions  as  those  of  Kuenen  above,  that  the  alternation 
of  names  in  JE  narratives  in  Genesis  is  due  to  the  tact 
that  these  names  are  always  used  discriminativelyl  This 
has  been  the  favourite  view  of  writers  of  a  conservative 
tendency,^  and  there  is  assuredly  a  deep  truth  underlying  it^ 
though  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  carried  through  to  the  full 
extent  that  these  writers  desire.  It  is  the  case,  and  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
names  of  Gkxl, — '*  Slohim  and  Jahtoeh"  as  Dr.  Driver  puts 
it,  "represent  the  divine  nature  under  different  aspects, 
viz.,  as  the  Qod  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation  re- 
spectively,"'— and  it  will  also  be  allowed  that  to  some  extent 
this  is  the  principle  governing  their  selection  in  particular 
passages.    But  is  it  the  principle  of  distinction  throughout  ? 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
important  fact,  on  which  the  critics  rightly  lay  much  stress, 
that  in  the  case  of  E  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names  ceases  (not  wholly ^  as  we  saw,  but  generally)  with  the 
revelation  in  Ex.  iiL  What  does  this  fact  mean?  The 
critical  answer  is  simple :  a  new  name  of  God — the  name 
Jehovah — ^is  here  revealed,  and  with  the  revelation  of  the 
new  name  the  use  of  the  older  name  is  discontinued.  This 
explanation,  however,  as  a  little  reflection  shows,  is  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  seems.  For,  first,  it  is  not  a 
distinction  between  E  and  J  that  the  one  knows  of  a 
revelation  of  Qod  to  Moses  by  His  name  Jehovah,  and 
the  other  does  not  Both,  as  we  find,  are  aware  of,  and 
describe  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  the  commission  to  Mosea 
In  both  Moses  was  to  tell  the  children  of  Israel  that 
"Jehovah,  the  Qod  of  [their]  fathers"  had  sent  him,  Ex. 
iii  15  (E);  16  (J);  iv.  5  (J).  And,  second^  while  it  is  E 
who  records  the  words  of  revelation  "I  Am  that  I  Am" 
(ver.  14),  it  is  not  E,  but  P,  who  later  has  the  declaration : 
"I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  imto  Jacob, 
as  El-Shaddai,  but  by  My  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known 
to  them."'    There  is  thus  no  indication  that  E  regarded 

^  B.g.t  Hengstenberg,  Eeil,  Green,  Bupprecht,  etc. 
•Jn^rmi  p.  18.  *  Ex.  yl  8. 
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the  revelation  to  Moses  in  any  other  light  than  J  did:^ 
therefore,  no  apparent  reason  why  E,  any  more  than  J, 
should  draw  in  his  narrative  so  sharp  a  distinction  between 
the  period  before  and  that  after  the  revelation  in  Exodus. 
Nor,  in  fact,  did  he ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Elohistic  sections 
are  found  later  in  the  book,  and  many  able  critics  hold  the 
view  that  originally  the  E  document  bad  this  name  Elohim 
till  its  dose.* 

The  general  sense  of  the  revelation  to  Moses  is  evidently 
the  same  in  all  the  three  supposed  sources,  and  this  helps 
us  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  words  above  quoted 
from  P — "  By  My  name  Jehovah  I  was  not  known  to  them." 
Do  these  words  mean,  as  most  critics  aver,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  was  up  to  that  time  absolutely  unknown?  Was 
the  revelation  merely  a  question  of  a  new  vocable  f  Or,  in 
consonance  with  the  pregnant  Scriptural  use  of  the  word 
*'  name," — in  harmony  also  with  the  declarations  of  J  and 
E  that  the  God  who  speaks  is  "  Jehovah,  the  Gk)d  of  your 
fathers,"* — is  the  meaning  not,  as  many  have  contended, 
that  the  God  who  in  earlier  times  had  revealed  Himself  in 
deeds  of  power  and  mercy  as  El  Shaddai,  would  now  reveal 
Himself,  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  in  accordance  with 
the  grander  character  and  attributes  implied  in  His  name 
Jehovah — the  ever-abiding,  changeless,  covenant-keeping 
One  ?*  For  ourselves  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  this  is  tho 
deeper,  so  it  is  the  truer  view  of  the  revelation ;  any  other 
we  have  always  felt  to  be  a  superficialising  of  it.* 

There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  laying  stress  on  the 
distinction  of  meaning  in  the  divine  names.    This,  probably, 

^  E,  in  point  of  (act  does,  as  we  saw,  occasionally  use  "Jehovah"  in  (Genesis. 
'Cf.,  e,g,,  Dillmann,  Num,-JoB.  p.  617;  Addis,  Hex,  L  p.  lir.    See 
below,  p.  226.  • 

*  That  the  name  Jehovah  was  probably  really  older,  as  J,  certainly,  and 
probably  both  J  and  £,  assome,  is  shown  in  Note  B  to  Chap.  Y.  above. 

*The  "name"  denotes  in  general  the  revelation-side  of  God's  being. 
Jehovah,  as  we  understand  it,  denotes  the  God  of  the  Covenant  as  the  One 
who  remains  eternally  one  with  Himself  in  aU  that  He  is  and  does :  the 
Self'EocitUfU  and  therefore  the  Self-CoTuifterU  One.  Kantzsoh  takes  the  name 
as  meaning  the  "eternal  and  constant" — Did,  o/BibU  (Extra  Vol.),  p.  626. 

*  It  is  mteresting  to  notice  that  Colenso,  who  at  first  tenaciously  resisted 
this  view,  came  round  latterly  to  regard  it  as  admissible— even  suflseets  it 
as  an  explanation  of  how  J  might  use  the  sacred  name  in  Genesis  wrUiout  a 
sense  01  discrepancy  with  P.  "Whereas,"  he  savs,  "if  it  means  (as  some 
explain  it)  that  it  [the  name  Jehovah]  was  not  fuuy  wuUrstood  or  realUed, 
the  oontndiction  in  terms  would  disappear  altogether,"  etc — Awt.  vL 
ppiMS-SS. 
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I  far  we  go  with  the  critics, — ^is  the  real  reason  of  the 
predominatmg  usage  in  the  P  parts  prior  to  Ex.  vi  Tlie 
usage  in  this  writing  is  ruled  by  the  contrast  of  two  stages  * 
of  revelation,  which  the  writer  desires  to  emphasise.  Still 
we  think  that,  while  this  explanation  of  discriminatiye  use 
is  perhaps  not  impossible  for  JE,  and  often  has  real  place,^ 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  same  author  should  designedly 
change  the  name  in  so  marked  a  fashion  through  whole 
chapters,  as  is  done  in  this  narrative,  without  more  obvious 
reason  than  generally  presents  itself.  Only,  as  formerly 
remarked,  the  critics  themselves  cannot  wholly  get  away 
from  this  diflBculty.  If  not  the  author,  then  the  redactor, 
must  have  had  some  piinciple  to  guide  him  in  choosing, 
now  a  Jehovistic,  now  an  Elohistic  section.  He  is  too 
skilful  a  person  to  have  worked  at  random ;  the  distinction 
of  names  in  his  documents  must  have  been  as  obvious  to 
liim  as  to  us ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  often  changed  the 
names  to  make  them  suit  his  context ;  it  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  think  that  he  had  not  some  principle  or  theory  to  guide  him. 

3.  This  leads  to  another,  and  very  important  question — 
Is  it  so  certain  that  in  the  case  of  JE  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  names  ?  The  question  is  not  so  uncalled  for 
as  it  may  seem.  We  do  not  need  to  fall  back  on  the  redactor 
of  the  critics  to  recognise  that  the  Pentateuch  has  a  history 
— that,  like  other  books  of  the  Bible,  it  has  undergone  a 
good  deal  of  revision,  and  that  sometimes  this  revision  has 
left  pretty  deep  traces  upon  the  text.  The  diflFerences  in 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  LXX  numbers  in  Gen.  v.  and 
XL  are  a  familiar  example.  But  in  the  use  of  the  divine 
names  also  suggestive  facts  present  themselves.  It  has 
been  mentioned  above  as  the  conjecture  of  certain  critics 
that  the  E  document  had  originally  "  Elohim  "  till  its  close, 
and  was  designedly  changed  to  "Jehovah"  after  Ex.  iii. 
(but  why  then  not  wholly  ?).  A  plainer  example  is  in  Gen. 
iL-iii  (J),  where  the  two  names  are  conjoined  in  the  form 
"Jehovah  Elohim"  (Lord  God).  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  this  is  not  the  original  form  of  writing,*  and  that  the 

^  As  in  Gen.  iiL  above,  p.  222.  Of.  also  below,  pp.  234-35.  As  analogon^ 
the  usage  in  the  prologue  and  close  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

*  Gunkel,  however,  following  Budde,  actually  thinks  that  we  have  here 
also  the  working  together  of  two  stories  of  Paradise — an  Elohistic  and  a 
Jehovistic. — Omusis,  p.  4. 
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names  are  intentionally  combined  to  show  the  identity  of 
the  "  Elohim  "  of  chap,  i  (P)  with  the  "  Jehovah  "  of  the 
subsequent  narratives.  If  we  may  believe  Klostermann, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  could  never  have  used  in  speech  such 
a  combination  as  "Jehovah  Elohim,"  and  would  read 
here  simply  "  Elohim."  ^  The  LXX  is  specially  instructive 
on  this  point,  for  it  frequently  reads  "  God  "  simply  (chap,  ii 
5,  7,  9, 19,  21),  where  the  Hebrew  has  the  double  name. 
So  in  chap.  iv.  1,  for  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  by  the  help  of 
Jehovah,"  the  LXX  reads  "God"  (conversely  in  ver.  25, 
for  "  God "  in  the  Hebrew  it  reads  "  Lord  God ") ;  and  in 
ver.  26,  for  "call  on  Jehovah,"  it  has  "Lord  God."  This 
raises  the  question,  more  easily  asked  than  answered — Did 
this  combination  of  the  names  stop  originally  with  chap.  iiL  ? 
Or  if  not,  how  far  did  it  go  ?  The  LXX  certainly  carried 
it  a  good  way  further  than  our  present  text — at  least  to  the 
end  of  the  story  of  the  flood.* 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  class  of  phenomena  bear- 
ing closely  on  our  subject — which  has,  in  fact,  furnished 
Klostermann  with  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  solution  of 
our  problem  well  deserving  of  consideration.  We  refer  to 
the  remarkable  distribution  of  the  divine  names  in  the 
Booh  of  Psalms.  It  was  before  pointed  out  that  in  the  first 
three  of  the  five  Books  into  wluch  the  Psalter  is  divided, 
the  psalms  are  systematically  arranged  into  Jehovistic 
and  Elohistic  groups:  Book  I.  is  Jehovistic  (Davidic); 
Book  II.,  Elohistic  (sons  of  Korah,  Asaph,  David) ;  Book  III., 
Jehovistic  (sons  of  Korah,  etc.).'  Here,  then,  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalter  are  two  sets  of  phenomena 
sufficiently  similar  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  common 
cause.  What  is  the  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  psalms  ? 
Is  it,  as  Colenso  thought,  that  David  wrote  Elohistic  psalms 

'  PmkUetuihf  p.  87.  "Only  in  the  temple,  according  to  Jacob  (ZeU.  d. 
AUtest,  WisMnsdwft,  1896,  p.  158),  was  the  sacred  name  JHYH  pronounced." 
— Eirkpatrick,  Psalms,  p.  57. 

*  The  compound  expressions  "Jehovah,  God  of  Shem  "  (Abraham,  etc), 
Gen.  ix.  26 ;  zxiv.,  etc.,  also  deserve  consideration.  Is  it,  besides,  certain 
that  the  divine  names  in  the  oldest  script  were  always  written  in  full,  or 
aa  words,  and  not  represented  by  a  sign  t  Dillmann,  it  may  be  observed, 
thinks  that,  conversely*  Elohim  in  E  is  frequently  changed  into  Jehovah 
{Num,^os,  p.  52),  a  statement  which  proves  rather  the  uncertainty  of  his 
hypothesis  than  the  necessity  of  the  change. 

'  Of.  above,  p.  197.  For  details  see  W.  B.  Smith,  loc  eU. ;  Kirkpatrick, 
Th4  Psalms,  pp.  It  ff.,  etc 
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at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  Jehovistio  psalms  at  another  t 
Few  critics  at  the  present  day  would  accept  this  solution; 
besides,  it  does  not  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  other 
groups.  The  real  key,  it  is  generally  allowed,  is  famished 
in  the  fact  that,  in  a  few  cases,  the  same  psalms  (or  parts  of 
psalms)  appear  in  different  groups — in  one  form  Jehovi8tic» 
in  the  other  Elohistio.  Thus  Ps.  liii  is  an  Elohidic  re- 
cension of  the  Jehovistic  Ps.  xiv.;  P&  Ixx.  is  an  Elohistie 
recension  of  the  JeJumstic  P&  zL  13-17  (in  the  remaining 
case,  Ps.  cviiL=Ps.  IviL  7-11,  and  Ix.  5-12,  both  versions 
are  Elohistie).  As  the  psalmist  cannot  well  be  supposed 
to  have  written  the  psalm  in  both  forms,  it  is  dear  that  in 
one  or  other  of  the  versions  the  name  has  been  desi^edly 
changed.  This  also  is  the  nearly  imanimous  opinion  ot 
modem  scholars.^  Facts  show  that  there  was  a  time,  or 
were  times,  in  the  history  of  Israel,  when  in  certain  circles 
there  was  a  shrinking  from  the  use  of  the  sacred  name 
Jehovah,'  and  when,  in  speech,  the  name  "Elohim**  or 
"  Adonai"'  was  substituted  for  it  Not  only  was  the  name 
changed  in  reading,  but  versions  of  the  psalms  apparently 
were  produced  for  use  with  the  name  written  as  it  was  to  be 
read — that  is,  with  Elohim  substituted  for  Jehovah.* 
Klostermann's  suggestion,  in  brief,  is  that  precisely  the 
same  thing  happened  with  the  old  Jehovistic  history-book 
of  Israel,  which  corresponds  with  what  we  call  JE.  There 
was  an  Elohistie  version  of  this  work  in  circulation  along- 
side of  the  original  Jehovistic — a  recension  in  which  the 
divine  name  was  written  "  Elohim,"  at  least  up  to  Ex.  iii, 
and  possibly  all  through.  When  the  final  eating  of  the 
Pentateuch  took  place,  texts  of  both  recensions  were 
employed,  and  sections  taken  from  one  or  the  other  as  was 
thought  most  suitable.^    In  other  words,  for  the  J  and  £ 

>Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  O.T,  in  J,  C,  p.  119;  Driver,  Inhrcd,  p.  872; 
Kirkpatrick,  Psalms,  as  above,  Library  qf  O.T,,  p.  89;  Klostennann, 
PenUUencht  p.  86 ;  Konig,  Hauptprobleme,  p.  28,  etc. 

*Cf.,  e.g.,  Eeelesiastes,  and  the  preference  for  "£lohim"  in  Chronidea. 
"The  compiler  of  Chronicles,"  says  Driver,  ** changes  conversely  Jthowh 
of  hia  original  source  into  Cfod"  etc. — IrUrod.  p.  21 ;  cf.  p.  872. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  change  *'  Jehovah  "  in  reading  into 
"Adonai"  or  ** Elohim,"  and  that  the  vowels  of  ** Jehovah"  itself  ara 
really  those  of  "  Adonai."    The  name,  we  have  seen,  is  properly  Jahweh. 

^  Cf.  Klostermann,  as  above. 

*  Evidently  on  this  theory  the  need  remains  of  finding  a  reamm  for  t 
preference  of  the  divine  names  as  much  as  ever.     This  brings  us  back,  ai 
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documents  of  the  critics,  Klostermann  substitutes  J  amd  E 
recensions  of  one  and  the  same  old  work}  To  him,  as  to  us, 
the  piecing  'together  of  independent  documents  in  the 
manner  which  the  critical  theory  supposes,  appears 
incredible.  If  hypothesis  is  to  be  employed,  this  of 
Klostermann,  in  its  general  idea,  seems  to  us  as  good  as 
any.* 

YL  LlKGUISTIO  AND  OTHER  ALLEGED  ObOUNDS  FOB 

Separation 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  strongest  reasons  exist, 
despite  the  distinction  in  the  divine  names,  for  believing 
that  J  and  E  never  had  currency  as  separate  documents ; 
it  ia  now  to  be  asked  whether  these  reasons  are  overborne 
by  the  remaining  grounds  ordinarily  alleged  to  prove 
that  J  and  E  were  origmally  independent  The  long 
lists  of  marks,  of  distinction  adduced  by  Dillmann  ana 
other  critics'  have  at  first  sight  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. On  closer  inspection,  however,  they  reduce  t£iem- 
selves  to  much  scantier  dimensions.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  not  obvious  to  the  earlier  critics,  and,  as  proofis 
of  independence,  can  be  shown  to  be  largely  illusory.  Such, 
€.g.,  are  all  the  marks,  formerly  adverted  to,  supposed  to 
show  a  superior  interest  of  E  in  Ephraimitio  localities  and 
in  the  house  of  Joseph.  It  turned  out  that  J  displayed  at 
least  as  warm  an  interest  in  Northern  places,  while  E 
dweUs  also  on  Beersheba,  the  one  Southern  locality  that 
comes  prominentlv  into  the  part  of  the  history  he  nar- 
rates. Indeed, "  the  South  country "  is  adduced  as  one  of 
his  &vourite  phrase&*    The  chief  remaining  grounds  of  dis- 

least  the  main  reason,  to  the  feeling  of  a  anperior  appropriateness  of  one 
name  rather  than  the  other  in  a  given  context. 

» Cf.  PetUaUwihy  pp.  10,  11,  27flf. 

'  We  do  not  eather  that  Klostermann  supposes  his  Elohistio  reoenston 
to  be  necessarily  Tate— the  same  causes  probaoly  operated  at  earlier  periods 
—or  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  union  of  JE  with  P.  His  own  theory  is  that 
sneh  a  union  goes  far  back  (PeviL  p.  185).  The  fault  of  Elostermann's 
treatment  is  the  excessive  scope  he  allows  for  variations  of  the  text  in 
oourse  of  transmission.  The  well-marked  physiognomy  of  the  JB  and  P 
text  U  an  ar^ment  against  suoh  wids  change. 

■  Cf.  DiDtiwjin,  Nvm^'Jm.  pp,  617  9l  i  more  moderately,  DriTV, 
Intrvd.  pp,  nS-1^.     GrnesL%  p.  liii. 

*  £  mautions  also  Hebron  (see  al>ove^  p.  210),  and,  if  his  hand  is  really 
xv.  be  must  have  had  an  account  of  tlit 
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tinction  are  alleged  linguistic  peculiarities,  distinctive  modes 
of  representation,  dupUcate  narratives,  etc.  Let  us  look  at 
these. 

1.  On  the  subject  of  linguistic  peeiUiarities,  Dr.  Driver's 
statement  was  formerly  quoted  that  ''the  phraseological 
criteria"  distinguishing  J  and  E  are  "slight"^  They  are 
slight,  in  fact,  to  a  degree  of  tenuity  that  often  makes  the 
recital  of  them  appear  like  trifling.  In  not  a  few  cases 
words  are  fixed  on  as  characteristic  which  occur  only  once 
or  twice  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  which  occur  in  bath  J 
and  E,  or  in  contexts  where  the  analysis  is  doubtful,  or 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  the  circular  order  which  first 
gives  a  word  to  J  or  E,  then  assigns  a  passage  to  that 
document  because  the  word  is  present  in  it.  Here  are  a  few 
examples : — 

E  is  credited  with  "  what  may  be  called  an  antiquarian 
interest,"*  on  the  ground,  among  other  things,  that  he  once 
uses  in  Genesis  (xxxiii.  19),  in  narrating  a  purchase,  the 
word  Kesitdh  (a  piece  of  money) — found  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32  (E  ?)  and  Job  xlil  11. 

"  Land  of  the  South,"  above  referred  to,  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  Pentateuch — in  Gren.  xx.  1  (E),  in  (Jen.  xxiv. 
62  (which  Delitzsch  says  cannot  be  referred  to  E),  and  in 
Num.  xiii  29  (doubtful) ;  and  once  in  Josh.  xv.  19  (J). 

The  phrase  "  after  these  things,"  said  to  be  a  mark  of  E 
(Well.),  is  found  first  in  Gren.  xv.  1  (J)— E's  presence  in  this 
context  is  contested,  and  the  analysis  is  declared  to  be  at 
best  "only  probable" — then  in  three  passages  given  to  E 
(Gten.  xxii.  1 ;  xl.  1 ;  xlviiL  1) ;  but  also  in  two  J  passages 
(Gen.  xxii  20 ;  xxxix.  7),  and  in  Josh.  xxiv.  29  (possibly  P, 
as  giving  an  age). 

The  word  Koh  (in  sense  of  "here")  in  Gen.  xxii  5, 
assigned  as  a  mark  of  E,  is  found  elsewhere  once  in  Grenesis 
(xxxL  37  E),  in  Num.  xxiii  15  (mixed),  and  besides  in 
Ex.  ii.  12,  assigned  by  Wellhausen  to  J,  and  in  Num.  xL  31, 
given  by  Kuenen  to  J. 

When  we  turn  to  instances  which  may  be  judged  more 
important,  we  are  in  hardly  better  case.    One  observes  that 

ooTenant  with  Abraham  at  Mamre.  If  otherwise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
E  can  be  expected  to  speak  of  localities  which  belong  to  a  period  before  his 
own  narrative  begins. 

^  IfUirod,  pp.  18,  126 ;  see  above,  p.  219.  '  Addis,  Hex,  i.  p.  It. 
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where  other  writers  indulge  in  the  customary  "always**  and 
"invariably,"  Dr.  Driver  frequently  uses  the  safer  word 
"  prefers."  ^  The  following  are  a  few  principal  examples,  and 
the  extent  of  the  "  preference  "  may  be  gauged  from  them : — 

"The  Jahvist,"  we  are  told,  "calls  a  female  slave  or 
concubine  Shiphhah,  the  Elohist  invariably  -4maA**'*  Dr. 
Driver  says  in  the  case  of  E,  ** prefers" — and  prudently. 
Amah  is  used  by  E  some  half-dozen  times  in  (Genesis  (xx.  17 ; 
XXL  10, 12, 13 ;  XXX.  3 ;  xxxi.  33),  but  ShiphJj^ih  occurs  nearly 
as  often  in  E  or  in  inseparably  interwoven  contexts  (Gen.  xx. 
14;  xxix.  24,  29,  assigned  to  P;  xxx.  4,  7, 18).»  Whether 
Amah  is  used  by  E  or  J  in  Ex.  iL  6,  xx.  10  (Fourth  Com.), 
xxi.  (Book  of  Covenant — repeatedly),  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  analysis  which  assigns  these  parts  to  E,  and 
on  this  critics  are  quite  divided.*  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii,  0.jp.,  are 
given  by  Wellhausen,  Westphal,  etc.,  to  J. 

We  are  told  again  that "  the  Jahvist  speaks  of  '  Sinai,' 
the  Elohist  of  'Horeb.'  E's  usage  reduces  itself  to  three 
passages  (Ex.  iii  1 ;  xvii  6 ;  xxxiiL  6) — the  last  two  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  presence  of  the  word ;  J  employs  Sinai 
solely  in  chaps,  xix.  (cf.  ver.  1 ;  xxi  v.  16,  P)  and  xxxiv.  2,  4, 
in  connection  with  the  actual  giving  of  the  law.*  The 
related  expression  "  mountain  of  Grod  "  seems  common  (Ex. 
iii.  1,  E ;  iv.  27,  J ;  xxiv.  13  ?). 

"The  Jahvist,"  it  is  said,  "calls  the  aborigines  of 
Palestine  *  Canaanites,'  the  Elohist  'Amorites.'"  This, 
on  examination,  breaks  down  entirely.  £  has  no  monopoly 
of  "  Amorite "  (cf.  Gen.  x.  16 ;  xiv.  13 ;  xv.  21),*  and  the 

'  Oenesis,  p.  xiiL 

'  Addia,  i.  p.  Ivi.  The  quotations  that  follow  are  also  from  Addis,  pp. 
Ivi,  Ivii. 

'  It  ifl  pnre  arbitrariness  and  circular  reasoning  to  change  this  single 
word  in  chap.  xx.  14  and  xxx.  18,  on  the  ground  that  ''the  r^ular  word  for 
women  slaves  in  E  is  Anuih"  and  that  "J  on  this  other  hand  idways 
employs  Shiphhah  "  (Oxf.  Sex,  ii.  pp.  29,  45) — the  very  point  in  dispute. 
In  chap.  xxix.  24,  29,  the  verses  are  cut  out  and  given  to  P ;  chap.  xxx. 
4,  7  are  similarly  cut  out  and  ^ven  to  J  (p.  45). 

^  Ex.  ii.  5  is  confessedly  given  to  E  because  "the  linguistio  conditions 
in  vers.  1  and  5  [i.e,,  this  word]  point  to  E  rather  than  J"  (Oxf.  JTeee.  ii. 
p.  81).  Jiilicher,  however,  eives  the  verse  to  J.  The  assignment  of  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  CovenaDt  are  matters  of  mudi  controreny. 
Delitzsch  remarks  on  the  latter:  "Such  words  as  Amah  .  •  •  are  no 
marks  of  £  in  contradistiDction  to  J  and  B^—OenesiSf  i.  p.  ^ 

*  Possibhr  Horeb  is  a  wider  designation. 

*  Oxf.  Meas.  itself  says :  "Otherwise  in  lists."  Ot  Kuenen  on  Gen.  z., 
Eix.  pp.  140,  149. 
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two  instances  assigned  to  him  in  Genesis  (xv.  16 ;  xlviii  22) 
are  in  paasages  of  most  doubtful  analysis.^  Similarly  with 
the  few  instances  of  '  Canaanite '  in  3  (Gten.  x.  18 ;  xiL  6 ; 
xiii  7,  etc;  ct  xv.  21,  "Amorite  and  Canaanite,"  given 
toB). 

One  other  instance  must  suffice.  "The  Jahvist  calls 
Jacob  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  'Israel';  the  Elohist 
retains  the  name  'Jacob.'"  Dr.  Driver  more  cautiously 
says  "prefers";  Kuenen  says  "generally."*  Here,  again, 
the  case  is  only  made  out  by  tearing  asunder  the  web  of  what 
is  evidently  a  closely-connected  narrative,  and  by  liberal 
use  of  the  redactor.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  "  latter  part "  of  Jacob's  life  that  this  peculiarity  is  said 
to  be  found.  J  had  recorded  the  change  of  name  from 
Jacob  to  Israel  in  chap,  xxxii.  24-32,'  but  from  some 
eccentric  motive  he  is  supposed  not  to  commence  his  use  of 
"  leorael "  till  xxxv.  21.  Yet,  as  the  text  stands,  "  Jacob  "  is 
found  in  a  J  narrative  later  (chap,  xxxvii  34),  and  "  Israel " 
in  a  long  series  of  E  passages  (Gen.  xxxvii  3 ;  xlv.  27,  28 ; 
xlvi.  1,  2;  xlviii.  2,  8, 10,  11,  14,  21).  There  is  no  reason 
for  denying  these  verses  to  E  except  thcU  this  name  is  found 
in  them.  The  logician  could  find  no  better  example  of  the 
drevliLs  vitiosus  than  in  the  critical  treatment  of  Gen.  xlviii 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  Exodus  J  has  "  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob'*  (chap,  iii  16),  and  £  in  both  Genesis 
and  Exodus  has  " sons  of  Israel" 

2.  Connected  with  these  alleged  peculiarities  of  language 
are  others  which  turn  more  on  general  style,  "  tone,"  mode 
of  representation  of  God,  and  the  like.  E  has  a  more 
elevated  idea  of  God ;  J  is  more  vivid  and  anthropomorphic, 
etc.  Much  depends  here  on  subjective  impression,*  and  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  relation  sustained  by  £  to  J — whether 

^  Gen.  XT.  IS  is  attributed  by  Wellhanaen,  Bndde,  Knenen,  eto.,  to 
another  hand  (not  to  B). 

'  "  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  in  the  E  seotions  after  Gen.  zzxii. 
*     •  •  aiydhed' 


the  patriarch  is  oenerally  called  'Jacob,'  whereas  the  J  passages  gmeraUy 
speak  of  Israel,"  but  "  in  our  mongrel  state  of  the  text  numerous  exceptions 
occur"  (JETea;.  p.  145). 

*  If,  with  some  critics,  as  Dillmann,  we  assign  Gen.  xxxii.  24-82  to  E, 
we  have,  as  Dr.  Green  points  out,  ''this  curious  circumstance,"  that  "P 
(zzxT.  10)  and  E  (xxxiL  28)  record  the  change  of  name  to  Israel,  but  nerer 
use  it ;  J  alone  makes  use  of  it,  and,  accoiiling  to  Dillmann,  he  does  nol 
record  the  change  at  all." — Genesis^  p.  450. 

*  Cf.  the  illustration  given  on  p.  211. 
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earlier  or  later.  Two  examples  may  be  selected  of  these 
alleged  differences,  and  one  or  two  illustrations  given  of  the 
analysis  of  passages  resulting  from  the  theory. 

We  take  examples  universally  accepted.  ^  The  God  of 
whom  he  [E]  writes,"  we  read,  "appears  in  dreams,  or  acts 
through  the  ministry  of  angels."^  "His  angel  calls  out  of 
heaven."  '  The  "  dream  "  criterion  is  one  much  insisted  on, 
and  for  various  reasons  deserves  attention.  As  the  "  dream  " 
is  a  lower  form  of  revelation,  and  is  generally  employed  in 
connection  with  secular  personages — Abimelech,  Laban, 
Joseph  (dreams  of  secular  pre-eminence),  the  butler  and 
baker,  Pharaoh,  etc. — it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
commonly  appear  in  passages  of  a  prevailingly  Elohistic 
cast.  But  the  attempt  to  make  out  this  to  be  a  peculiar 
criterion  of  E  proves,  on  inspection,  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
The  passages  adduced  in  its  support,  indeed,  frequently 
prove  the  contrary.  Thus,  Gen.  xv.  1,  given  by  Driver,  is 
on  the  face  of  it  Jehovistic.'  Gen.  xx.  3,  and  most  of  the 
other  instances  (Abimelech,  Laban,  Pharaoh),  fall  under  the 
above  rule  of  fitness,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  are  assigned 
to  E  simply  because  a  "  dream "  is  recorded.  Gten.  xxviiL 
10-22 — Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  (cf.  chap,  xlvi  2) — ^is  divided 
between  E  and  J  (arbitrarily,  as  shown  below),  but  the  dream 
is  implied  in  both.  In  E,  Jacob  sleeps  and  dreams  (ver.  12) ; 
in  J,  he  awakes  (ver.  16).  In  J  also  God  reveals  Himself  to 
Isaac  in  a  night  vision  (chap,  xxvi  24:  cf .  E  rassage  above, 
xlvi.  2).  Fisher,  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  E  God  reveals 
Himsdf  only  in  dreams  or  by  angels,  as  on  the  theory  He  ought 
to  do,  God  speaks  directly  with  Abraham  in  chaps,  xxi  12 
(contrast  with  case  of  Abimelech),  xxii  1 ;  and  with  Jacob  in 
chap.  XXXV.  1.  He  "  appears  "  to  Jacob  at  Bethel  in  E,  chap. 
XXXV.  7,  just  as  He  does  in  P  (ver.  9).  Finally,  Wellhausen 
himself  concludes  from  chap.  xxxviL  19, 20  that  the  "  Jahvist" 
also  must  have  related  Joseph's  dreams;*  and  Professor 
Bennett, who  adduces  this  very  criterion  of  E,^  follows  suit  and 

^  Addis,  L  p.  It  ;  cf.  Driver,  GfeneaUt  pp.  zz,  xxi ;  McFidyen,  Msa.  <tf 
Ei8t.  ;  "  In  the  ElohiBt  He  usually  appears  in  a  dream  "  (p.  19>. 
'  Driver,  ibid,  p.  xxi ;  cf.  Addis,  1.  p.  86  ;  MoFadyen,  p.  19,  etc 

*  There  is  certainly  no  agreement  tnat  ohap.  xv.  1  is  E's.  This  reftitet 
also  the  exclusive  right  of  £  to  a  ''coming "  of  God  in  a  dream  (Driver)— 
twice  elsewhere  in  Genesis.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  dream  la  m 
peooliar  a  mark  of  £,  is  it  not  earned  into  the  other  books  t 

*  Ocmip.  d,  Eex,  p.  M.  *  OeneHs,  p.  81. 
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says :  "  Perhaps  J  had  also  an  account  of  Pharaoh's  dream."* 
So  falls  this  hypothesis  of  "  dreams  " — itself  a  dream. 

The  argument  based  on  the  calling  of  the  Angel  of  Grod 
"out  of  heaven"  is  not  more  successful  The  expression 
occurs  once  in  an  E  passage,  in  Gen.  xxi  17,  then  ttaiee  in 
chap.  xxiL  (11, 15),  but  in  both  the  latter  cases  in  a  Jehovistic 
form,  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  called  out  of  heaven."  Even 
if  the  redactor  be  called  in  to  change  the  word  to  "  Elohim" 
in  ver.  11,  because  of  the  E  context,  this  is  inadmissible  in 
the  second  case,  where  the  context  is  Jehovistic.  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  warrant  for  changing  it  in  either  case.  Tet  on 
this  infinitesimally  slender  basis  an  argument  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  E  is  reared. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that  no  stronger  proof  for  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  partition  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  J 
atld  E  could  be  desired  than  the  two  passages  just  referred 
to — Gen.  xxiL  1-19  (the  sacriBce  of  Isaac),  and  G^n.  xxviil 
10-22  (Jacob  at  Bethel).  We  would  almost  be  willing  to 
stake  the  case  for  the  unity  of  the  alleged  documents 
on  these  narratives  alone.  Each,  on  its  face,  is  a  single 
story,  which  needs  both  the  parts  ascribed  to  E  and  those 
ascribed  to  J  to  constitute  it  in  its  completeness,  and  for 
the  dividing  of  which  nothing  of  importance  but  the 
variation  in  the  divine  names  can  be  pleaded.  The  E  and 
J  portions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unintelligible,  if  taken 
by  themselves.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  names,  the 
analysis  presents  great  difficulties,  and  critics  are  far  from 
agreed  in  their  ideas  of  it.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Driver's  scheme, 
(^n.  xxiL  1-14  is  given  to  E,  though  "  Jehovah  "  occurs  in 
ver.  11  and  twice  in  ver.  14;  in  Gen.  xxviil  21,  "Jehovah" 
occurs  in  the  E  part,  and  has  to  be  forcibly  excised.  The 
unity  of  the  story  in  both  cases  is  destroyed  by  the  partition. 
In  Gen.  xxii  vers.  1-14  are  given,  as  said,  to  E,  vers.  15-18 
to  J  (others  give  vers.  14-18  to  a  Jehovistic  "redactor"), 
ver.  19,  again,  is  given  to  E.  But  each  of  these  parts  is 
evidently  complementary  to  the  others.*     If  we  break  off 

*  Genesis,  p.  29. 

'  Hupfeld,  to  whom  ia  due  the  2Dd  Elohist,  has  a  remarkahle  admission 
of  this.  **I  cannot  conceal  the  fact,"  he  says,  **  that  the  entire  narrative 
seems  to  me  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Jehovist ;  and  certainly  one  would 
never  think  of  the  Elohist,  but  for  the  name  Elohim,  which  here  (as  in  part 
of  the  history  of  Joseph)  is  not  supported  by  the  internal  phenomena,  and 
embarrasses  criticism  '   (Qtiellen,  p.  178).     Knobel  also  says :  *' Apart  from 
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with  E  at  vers.  13  or  14  (still  more,  with  the  older  critics,  at 
ver.  10),  the  sequel  of  the  story  is  clearly  lacking.  It  is  the 
same  with  Gren.  xxviiL  10-22.  E  begins  with  vers.  10-12 ; 
vers.  13-16  are  given  to  J;  vers.  17,  18  again  fiJl  to  E; 
ver.  19  is  credited  to  J ;  and  vers.  20-22  are  once  more  EV 
Is  such  a  patchwork  credible,  espedaUy  when  "redactors" 
are  needed  to  help  out  the  complicated  process  ?  '  It  is  dear 
that  both  documents  must  have  had  the  story,  yet  neither, 
it  appears,  is  able  to  tell  it  completely.  Jacob,  as  already 
pointed  out,  falls  asleep  in  the  one  document,  and  awakes  in 
the  other.  Even  as  respects  the  names,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
see  an  appropriateness  in  their  distribution,  whether  that  is 
supposed  due  to  an  original  writer,  or  to  a  later  editor 
combining  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  recension&  In  both 
narratives  the  story  begins  on  a  lower  level  and  mounts  to 
a  higher — the  "  crisis "  in  each  case  being  marked  by  the 
change  of  name.  Hengstenberg,*  but  also  ^nobel,  Delitzsch, 
and  others,^  have  pointed  tMs  out  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  "Elohim"  tempts  Abraham,  and  the  name 
continues  to  be  used  till  the  trial  of  faith  is  complete ;  it 
then  changes  —  ascends  —  to  "Jehovah"  with  the  new 
revelation  that  arrests  the  sacrifice,  and  confirms  the 
covenant  promise.  So  in  (Jen.  xxviiL  10  fif.,  Jacob,  leaving 
his  father's  house,  is  practically  in  a  state  of  spirituid 
outlawry.  As  befits  this  lower  level,  he  receives  his  revela- 
tion in  a  dream  ("  angels  of  Elohim  ascending,"  etc.) ;  but 
"Jehovah"  appears  to  him  above  the  mystic  ladder,  and 
renews  the  covenant  It  was  a  revelation  of  grace,  wholly 
undeserved  and  unexpected,  designed  to  set  Jacob  on  his 

Elohim  nothing  in  this  narrative  reminds  us  of  the  Elohist ;  on  the  contrary, 
everjrthing  speaks  for  the  Jehovist "  (quoted  by  Qreen,  Oeneris,  p.  488). 

^  There  are  yariations  among  the  critics  here  as  elsewhere,  several,  e.g.^ 
give  ver.  10  to  J. 

*  Orelli  says :  "  Gen.  zzviii.  is  probably  Yahwistic,  at  least  the  splitting 
up  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  hignest  degree  arbitrary." — O.T,  Prophecy, 
p.  106. 

^Oen,  qfPent.  i.  p.  848. 

<  Enobel,  who  gives  the  whole  narrative  to  J,  says :  "  We  have  to  assume 
that  the  Jehovist  here  uses  Elohim  so  long  as  there  i»  reference  to  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  only  introduces  Jehovah  (ver.  11)  after  setting  aside  such  a 
sacrifice,  which  was  foreign  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah  "  (as  above).  The 
change  to  the  divine  name,  save  Delitzsch,  "  is  in  its  present  state  significant, 
the  God  who  commands  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac  is  called  '  (Ha)-Slohim,' 
and  the  divine  appearance  that  forbids  the  iiflriftoik../JMi  Jkagd  of 
Jehovah.'  ^^—Oenens,  ii.  pp.  90-91. 
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feet  again,  and  make  a  new  man  of  bim.  Only  the  higher 
name  was  suited  to  such  a  theophany. 

3.  One  of  the  strongest  of  the  evidences — ^because  not 
depending  on  single  words — ^relied  on  to  prove  the  distinc- 
tion of  J  and  £,  and  the  validity  of  the  documentary 
hypothesis  generally,  is  the  occurrence  of  ''duplicate" 
narratives  of  the  same  event  ("doublets"),  and  to  Uiia 
subject  we  may  now  finally  refer.  Duplicates,  or  what  are 
held  to  be  such,  are  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  JE  and  P,  as 
in  the  two  narratives  of  creation.  Gen.  L-iL  3  (P),  ii  3  fil 
(J),  and  the  twice  naming  of  Bethel,  Gren.  xxviii  19  (J), 
XXXV.  15  (P),  cf.  ver.  7  (£) ;  but  also  between  J  and  E,a8  in 
the  twice  naming  of  Beersheba,  Gen.  xxL  31  (E),  xxvi  33 
(J),  the  two  flights  of  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi  4-14  (J),  xxi  9-21 
(E),  and  specially  in  the  stories  of  the  denials  of  their  wives 
by  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Gen.  xii  10-20  (J),  xx.  (E),  xxvi 
6-11  (J).^  Similar  duplications  are  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  Mosaic  history.  The  presence  of  such  diffimng 
and  so-called  contradictory  accounts  is  held  to  prove 
distinct  sources. 

On  these  alleged  "duplicate"  narratives  the  following 
remarks  may  first  be  made  generally : — 

(1)  Narratives  of  the  same  event  may  be  different  in 
point  of  view  and  detail,  without  being  necessarily,  as 
is  constantly  assumed — ^** contradictory "  or  "discordant** 
(creation,  flood,  etc.*). 

(2)  Similar  acts  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  repeated 
under  new  circumstances.  Kg.,  in  the  cases  of  Bethel  and 
Beersheba  above,  the  second  narrative  expressly  refers  back 
to  the  first  (Gen.  xxxv.  9,  cf.  on  E  below;  xxvi  15,  18). 
This  close  interrelation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  narrative 
(JEP)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  it. 

(3)  It  weakens  the  argument  that "  duplications  "  do  not 
always  occur  in  different  documents — as  on  the  theory  they 
ought  to  do — but  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  document.  Thus  E  has  a 
second  visit  to  Bethel  as  well  as  P  (Gen.  xxxv.  6,  7);  J 
has  two  denials  of  wives  —  see  below ;  alleged  duplicate 
accounts  of  the  Korahite  rebellion  are  found  in  Num.  xvL 

^  See  a  list  of  dnplicates  in  Euenen,  Hex.  pp.  88  ff.    De  Wette  laid  great 
atreae  on  fhia  argnment  in  his  IntroducHan. 
*  See  below,  pp.  846  ff. 
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3-10  (Py  etc.  Criticism  is  driven  beie  to  farther  dis- 
integrations. 

(4)  This  suggests,  lastly,  that,  even  were  the  similarity 
of  incidents  as  clear  as  is  alleged,  it  would  not  necessarily 
prove  different  authorship.  The  same  author  might  find 
varying  narrations  in  the  traditions  or  sources  from  which 
he  drew,  and  might  himself  reproduce  them  in  his  history. 
Suppose,  to  take  a  favourite  instance,  that  the  narrator 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  found  the  merchants  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  described  in  one  of  his  sources  as  Ishmaelites  and 
in  another  as  Midianites,  is  it  not  as  likely  that  he  would 
himself  introduce  both  names  (Gen.  xxxviL  27,  28,  36; 
xxxix.  1),  as  that  a  later  **  redactor  "  should  weave  together 
the  varying  histories  of  J  and  E  ?  *  Even  this  hypothesis  is 
not  necessarv,  for  we  have  independent  evidence  that 
"Ishmaelites  '  was  used  as  a  wide  term  to  include 
"Midianites"  (Judg.  viiL  24).  In  Hagar's  flights  (in 
second  case  an  expulsion), — one  before  the  birth  of  Ishmael, 
the  other  when  he  was  grown  up  to  be  a  lad, — ^it  seems 
plain  that  tradition  had  preserved  the  memory  of  iivo 
incidents,  connected  with  different  times  and  occasions,  and 
each  natural  in  its  own  place.' 

Without  delaying  on  other  instances,  we  may  take,  as 
a  test-case,  the  most  striking  of  all  these  "  doublets  " — the 
denial  of  their  wives  by  Abraham  and  Isaac — and  subject 
that,  in  closing,  to  a  brief  analysis.    The  results  ^nll  be 

^  Cfl,  e.g.,  MoFadjen'B  Me$t.  (^MkL  p.  7»  where  thle  case  is  fonnded  on. 
See  below,  pp.  858-59. 

'The  entice  evolre  from  the  nairative  two  discrepant  histories  of 
Joseph,  according  to  which,  in  the  one  case  (B),  Joseph  is,  nnknown  to  the 
brotners,  taken  out  of  the  pit  by  passing  Midianites,  and  sold  to  Potiphar, 
captain  of  the  guard,  in  Egypt ;  in  the  other  (J)  he  is  sold  by  the  brothers 
(no  pit)  to  a  company  of  iMmaeliUSf  who  sell  him  in  turn  to  an  unnamed 
I^gyptian  (no  Potiphar).  The  ''they"  in  rer.  28  is  referred  to  the 
ludianites.  In  chap,  xzxix.  1,  indeed,  Potiphar  is  expressly  said  to  have 
bought  him  from  the  Ishmaelites,  but  this  is  excised  as  an  interpolation. 
The  whole  thing  seems  to  us  an  exercise  of  misplaced  ingenuity,  refuted  by 
the  narrative,  which  hangs  together  as  it  is,  but  not  on  this  theory. 

'  A  difficulty  is  created  about  the  age  of  Ishmael  in  the  second  story. 
The  critics  adopt  the  reading  of  the  LXX  for  chap.  xxi.  14,  *'  put  the  child  on 
her  shoulder,"  and  find  a  discrepancy  with  the  representation  of  him  as  a  lad 
of  some  fourteen  years  of  age  (cf.  Addis,  ffex.  t  p.  84).  But  the  story  itself 
describes  him  as  a  'Mad"  (vers.  12,  17,  18,  19,  20),  and  the  "  mocking"  of 
Isaac  (ver.  9)  implies  some  a^.  Colenso,  for  once,  is  not  stumbled  by  the 
**  carrying,"  and  cites  a  curious  Zulu  parallel  (quoted  in  Quarry,  Oenssis, 
n.  456).  The  LXX  reading  has  no  claim  to  supersede  the  Hebrew  (cfl 
I)elitzsch,  in  loe, ).    See  further  below,  p.  852. 
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instructive,  as  throwing  light  on  critical  methodB,  and  as 
showing  how  far  from  simple  this  matter  of  "  duplieateB* 
really  i& 

(1)  We  have  first,  then,  to  observe  that  what  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  is  not  tivo,  but  tJi/ree  incidents  (not  dupU- 
eatei,  but  triplicates) — one  denial  in  Egypt  (Qen.  xiL 
Abraham),  and  two  in  Gterar  (chap.  xx.  Abraham,  xxvL 
Isaac).  Of  these  narratives,  tivo  are  classed  as  Jehovistic 
(Gen.  xiL  xxvL),  and  one  is  classed  as  Elohistic  (chap.  xx). 
In  strictness,  therefore,  on  the  duplication  theory,  we  seem 
bound  to  assume  for  them,  not  two,  but  three  authors ;  and 
this,  accordingly,  is  what  is  now  commonly  dona  It  is 
allowed  that ''  the  narrative  in  chap.  xiL  shows  tiie  general 
style  and  language  of  J,"  ^but  ''  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  story  of  Abram  passing  off  Sarai  as  his  sister  at 
Pharaoh's  court,  and  that  of  Isaac  dealing  similarly  with 
Bebekah  at  Qerar,  belonged  originally  to  the  same  series  of 
traditions."'  The  former  story,  therefore,  must  be  given  to 
some  later  representative  of  the  J  "schooL"'  We  have 
here  the  critical  process  of  disintegration  in  a  nutshelL 

(2)  We  have  next  to  look  at  the  phenomena  of  the 
divine  names.  In  Gen.  xii  10-20,  Dr.  Driver,  in  words 
formerly  quoted,  tells  us  that "  the  term  JeJiavah  is  uniformly 
employed."*  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  employed  only  anos 
(ver.  17),  and,  strikingly  enough,  it  is  employ^  once  also  in 
the  Elohistic  narrative  (chap.  xx.  18)  in  a  similar  connection. 
In  the  third  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi  6-11),  the  divine  name 
does  not  occur  at  all,  though  the  context  is  Jehovistic  (vera. 
2, 12).  So  uncertain,  indeed,  are  the  criteria,  that,  according 
to  Dillmann,^  Wellhausen  actually  at  first  gave  Gen.  ziL 
10-20  to  E  (same  as  in  chap.  xx.).  Now,  he  gives  the 
section,  as  above  hinted,  to  a  later  writer  on  the  ground, 
for  one  thing,  that  Lot  is  not  mentioned  as  accompanying 
Abraham  to  Egypt  (Lot's  presence,  however,  is  plainly 
assumed,  cf.  chap.  xiiL  1).  As  respects  the  third  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi),  so  far  from  there  being  disharmony,  the  opening 
verse  of  the  chapter  contains  an  express  reference  to  the 
going  down  of  Abraham  to  Egypt  in  the  first  narrative 
(Gen.  xiL  10) ;  but  the  whole  text  of  this  passage  (vers.  1-6) 

^  Carpenter,  Hex.  ii  p.  19.  '  Ibid,  i.  p.  108. 

'  See  Wellliausen,  below.  *  Oemtit,  p.  xi. 

*  Oenent,  I  p.  17. 
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is  made  a  patchwork  of  by  the  critical  Finally,  in  chap. 
zx.  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  a  Jehovist  verse  comes 
to  stray  into  the  story  of  E  at  ver.  18.  It  is  easy  to  say 
^  redactor  " ;  but  one  desires  to  know  what  moved  a  redactor 
to  interpolate  into  his  E  context  the  mention  of  a  fact  for 
which  he  had  no  authority,  and  to  employ  in  doing  so  a 
divine  name  out  of  keeping  with  his  context 

(3)  The  facts  as  thev  stand  may  be  summed  up  thus. 
All  three  scenes  are  laia  in  heathen  courts.  In  the  first 
and  third  stories,  the  divine  name  is  not  used  in  the  bodv  of 
the  narrative  (in  the  third  is  not  used  at  all) ;  in  the  first 
and  second,  the  name  ''Jehovah "  is  used  towards  the  dose 
(chap&  xii  17 ;  xx.  18)  in  connection  with  the  divine  action 
in  inflicting  penalty.  As  two  of  the  narratives  are  allowed 
by  the  more  moderate  critics  (e.^.,  Dillmann,  Driver)  to  be 
by  the  same  writer  (J),  there  is  no  need,  on  the  mere 
ground  of  duplication,  to  assume  a  different  writer  for 
tiie  third  story.  All  three  stories  may  well  have  belonged 
to  the  original  tradition.  Nor  do  the  conditions  require  us 
to  treat  the  stories  as  simply  varying  traditions  of  the  Mme 
incident.  There  are  resemblances,  but  there  are  also  great 
differencea  From  both  chape,  xii  and  xx.  it  appears  that 
it  was  part  of  Abraham's  settled  policy,  when  travelling 
in  strange  parts,  to  pass  off  Sarah,  still  childless,  as  his 
sister  (chap,  xii  13;  xx.  13:  on  the  half-truth  by  which 
this  was  justified,  cf.  chap.  xx.  12).'  This  of  itself  implies 
that  the  thing  was  done  more  than  once  (cf.  ''at  every 
place,"  etc) ;  u,  indeed,  chap.  xx.  13  is  not  a  direct  glancing 
back  to  the  former  narrative.  What  Abraham  was  known 
to  have  done,  Isaac,  in  similar  peril,  may  well  have  been 
tempted  to  do  likewise.  In  the  story  about  Isaac  there  is, 
in  fact,  as  above  noticed,  a  direct  reference  to  his  father's 
first  visit  to  Egypt  (chap,  xxvi  1)} 

1 OL  Ozf.  Hex,  inloe.  *  See  abore,  p.  109. 

*  It  would  obyiouflly  be  easy,  on  Bimflar  lines  to  the  above,  to  make  ont  a 
eeriee  of  "demonstrable"  daplioates  in,  say,  British  history,  aa  in  Spanish 
wars,  Ghinesa  wan»  Afghan  warsi  mad   Mollaha,  eta :   io  Ia  history 

generally. 


APPENDIX  TO  OHAPTEB  VII 

The  Historicity  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 

Thb  historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  assailed, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  discrepancies  in  the  narrative,  as 
in  the  chapters  on  the  crossing  of  Jordan  (chaps.  iiL,  iv.), 
where  two  accounts  apparently  blend ;  but  chiefly  because 
of  an  alleged  difference  in  the  mode  of  representation  of 
the  conquest.  On  the  so-called  discrepancies  we  have  no 
need  to  deny  the  use  of  separate  sources,^  if  these  are  not 
held  to  be  contradictory.  In  the  above  instance,  Kohler 
remarks  that  the  notices  of  the  two  monuments  (of  twelve 
stones,  one  in  Jordan,  the  other  at  Gilgal),  while  belonging 
to  distinct  sources;  do  not  exclude  each  ^ther,  and  are  both 
to  be  held  fast : '  so  in  other  narratives. 

As  regards  the  conquest,  it  is  urged  that,  according 
to  one  representation,  that  derived  from  the  Deuteronomic 
redactor  and  the  still  later  P,  the  conquest  under  Joshua 
was  rapid,  continuous,  and  complete;  while  older  notices 
in  separate  passages,'  and  in  Judg.  i.,  show  that  it  was 
in  reality  only  achieved  gradually,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
several  tribes,  and  never  completely.  There  is,  however, 
if  the  book  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  allowance  be  made 
for  the  generalising  tendency  peculiar  to  all  summaries,  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  the  different  representations  of 
the  conquest,*  while  the  circumstantiality,  local  knowledge, 
and  evidently  full  recollection  of  the  narratives,  give  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  their  statements.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  uniform  assumption  in  all  the  JE  history,  from  the 

^  Probftblj  not,  howerer,  the  J  and  E  of  the  previouB  books.    See  above, 
p.  214. 

>  See  his  Sib.  Oesehichte,  I  pp.  478-74. 

•  £,g,,  chape,  xiii.  18  ;  xy.  18-19,  68  ;  xvi.  10  ;  xvii.  12  ff. ;  xviii.  2  ff. 

*  Cf.  Konig's  oritioism  of  Budde  in  his  article  on  Judges  in  Diet,  cf 
BibU,  n,  pp.  818-19. 

MO 
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original  promise  to  Abraham  of  the  possession  of  the  land 
to  the  actual  conquest,  in  the  Deuteronomic  discourses,  and 
generally  in  the  tradition  of  the  people,  is,  that  the  l^bes 
under  Joshua  did  take  efifective  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
this  is  borne  out  hj  the  fact  that  in  Judges  it  is  not  the 
Canaanites  chiefly  by  whom  they  are  molested  (an  exception 
is  the  temporary  oppression  by  Jabin^),  but  surrounding 
and  more  distant  peoples  {e.g.  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia,*  Moab,'  Anmion,*  Midianites,*  Philistines^. 
With  this  agrees  the  picture  given  of  the  conquest,  begin« 
ning  with  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  advancing  to  the 
defeat  of  the  confederacy  of  the  kings  at  Bethhoron,  and 
destruction  of  their  cities,'  then  to  the  defeat  of  the  greater 
confederacy  in  the  North  under  Jabin,  and  conquests  there,^ 
afterwards,  in  more  general  terms,  to  further  campaigns 
in  the  middle,  South,  and  North  of  Palestine,  till  the  whole 
land  has  been  overrun.*  The  course  of  conquest  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  terror  described  by 
Eahab  ( JE 1)}^  and  accords  with  the  retrospect  of  Joshua 
in  his  last  address  (E  ?)."  On  it  the  division  of  the  land, 
described  with  so  much  topographical  minuteness,  naturally 
follows.^* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Joshua  itself  gives  many 
indications  that,  notwithstanding  these  extensive,  and,  as 
respects  the  main  object,  decisive  conquests,  there  still 
remained  much  land  to  be  possessed,  which  the  tribes 
could  only  conquer  gradually.^'  Much  detail  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  several  territories;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  supposition  that,  after  the  first  sweeping 
wave  of  conquest,  the  Canaanites  rallied,  and  regainea 
possession  of  many  places,  ^.^.,  Hebron,  from  which  they 
had  been  temporarily  expelled.  An  instance  of  this  we 
have  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Israelites, 

Uudg.  iT.  "Judg.  iiLSff. 

•  Judg.  iii.  12  ft  *  Judg.  x.  7  ff. 

•  Jadg.  vi.  1  flf.  •  Judg.  xiiL  1  ff. 
'Josh.  X.  •  Josh.  xl.  1-14. 

•  Josh,  xi  15  ff.,  xiL  ^  Josh.  iL  9 ;  of.  ▼«.  S4. 
"  Josh.  xxiv.  11,  18. 

^  Chaps,  xii.  ff.  On  the  historicity  of  this,  see  helow,  pp.  879-80,  and  of. 
EodI^  on  Judges  in  Diet,  o^BibU,  ii.  p.  820.  It  is  noted  below  (p.  242)  that 
a  division  of  the  land  is  implied  in  Judg.  L,  aa  Budde  hixnseli  admita  (of. 
Eonig,  loc.  cit,), 

^  Josh.  xiiL  1,  2 ;  see  passages  cited  on  p.  240. 
i6 
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and  burnt  with  fire,  and  the  population  destroyed,^  but 
which  the  Jebusites  regained,  and  held  till  the  time  of 
David.*  These  bote  do  not  really  contradict  the  other 
narrative:*  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Deuteronomic 
redactor  could  have  incorporated  them  unchanged  in  Us 
narrative,  if  he  believed  they  contradicted  it.  The  language 
in  Joshua  about  the  conquest  is  not  more  sweeping  than 
that  in  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  about  the  Khabiri.  In 
the  letters  of  Abdi-Khiba,  king  of  Jerusalem,  e^.,  to 
Amenoplus  iv.  of  E^ypt,  we  have  such  expressions  as  the 
following:  ''The  cities  of  my  lord,  the  king,  belonging  to 
Elunelech,  have  fallen  away,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the 
king  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  The  king  has  no  longer  any 
territory.  ...  If  no  troops  come,  the  territory  of  my  lord, 
the  king,  is  lost."  ''Bring  plainly  before  my  lord,  the 
king,  these  words:  'The  whole  territory  of  my  lord,  the 
king,  is  going  to  ruin.'"  "The  Khabiri  are  occupying  the 
king's  cities.  There  remains  not  one  prince  to  my  lord,  the 
king:  every  one  is  ruined."  "The  territory  of  the  king 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Khabiri."  ^ 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  conquest  better  attested  than 
that  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the  tribes  in  this  work,  and 
that  they  advanced  and  acted  under  his  single  leadership 
till  the  first  stages  of  the  conquest  were  completed.  This 
was  not  a  thing  done  at  once,  but  probably  occupied  several 
years.  Eattel,  who  defends  in  the  main  the  truth  of  the 
historical  recollections  in  the  nanutive,  and  emphasises  this 
point  about  Joshua,*  thinks  that  a  partition  of  the  land 
(which  he  finds  implied  in  Judg.  i,  etc.*)  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  conquest  began,  and  supposes  that,  after 
the  general  crossing  of  Jordan  under  Joshua,  and  capture  of 

^  Judg.  L  8  ;  of.  Josh.  x. 
>  2  Sam.  T.  6-8. 

*  Konig  says :  "  It  is  a  gronndlesfl  assertion  that  the  reoord  of  Jadg.  L 
*  ezoludes^  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  "  (p.  820). 

«See  Bennett's  Book  of  Joshua  ("Polychrome  Bible"),  p.  55.  TbM 
Khabiri  are  snpposed  by  some  to  hare  been  the  Hebrews.  See  fbrUisr 
below,  Ohap.  XL  p.  421. 

*  ffiat,  ^  ffebs,  1.  p.  274.  He  p|oints  ont  that  the  view  of  Meyer,  Stad^ 
etc.,  that  J  did  not  know  Joshua,  is  impugned  by  Euenen,  Dilbnann,  and 
Budde. 

*  The  summary  in  Judg.  L,  he  says,  begins  with  the  question,  "  Who 
shaU  begin  the  fight  T "  and  the  territory  of  each  tribe  is  called  its  "  lot  "— 
*' two  facts  which  clearly  enough  presuppose  a  previous  common  agreement^'* 
•tc-iWrf.  p.  275.  ^ 
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Jeridho,  Judah  and  Simeon  separated  from  the  main  body  to 
act  for  themselves  in  the  south.  Joshua  was  thereafter  leader 
of  the  Joseph  tribes  alone.^  The  view  seems  artifidaJ,  and 
no  improvement  on  that  in  the  book.  The  course  of  events 
is,  we  maj  believe,  correctly  represented  in  Joah.  zziy. 
iJ7tU.^Aii.pp.a7»-nr. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SXfficnltles  and  perplesities  of  tbe  Ctltfcal  Dspo* 
tbesis:  TEbe  duestton  of  2>euteronom5 


"TlMBookofI>eiitwoiioaijinaiidlbrltMtf  teti&itiioUiliig]^^  •  •  • 
How  oonld  Jodali  hATe  been  ao  terrified  beoftuee  the  pneariptknia  of  tiile 
book  bad  not  been  obeenred  by  the  &then^  and  the  people  had  thacebj 
ineoned  the  wrath  of  Jahweh,  if  he  had  nol  been  awan  thai  theae 
I  were  known  to  them  t "— Obav. 


"I  am  stiU  oertain  that  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  In  ^ 
ei^tenth  year  of  Joaiah  is  neither  meant»  nor  ii,  to  be  nnderatood  of  ^ 
fint  appearanoe  of  the  Book  of  Denteronomy,  originating  about  that  tfanau" 
— DsLinaoB. 

"Onr  reyiew  of  aonroea  haa  oonTinoed  na  thai  it  [Dentmrnomy] dnwa 
from  old  Moaaio  tradition,  which  in  ikot  in  many  plaoea  goaa  baek 
demonatrably  into  the  Moeaio  time,  and  par  aMaOfiMi  to  the  pvaon  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  goea  ao  far  aa  to  incorporate  andh  ordinanoea  at  bo  loofv 
anited  the  writer'a  own  time,  bnt  only  aoited  the  time  of  ^  OQBfMtl  aad 
Battlement  in  Oanaan."— Onru. 

**  LeaTing  ont  of  aooonnt  iaolated  paaMgee^  eapedaUy  the  eloaa^ 
Bomy  ia  a  whole  proceeding  from  one  and  the  aame  hand."— RnmL 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITICAL 
HYPOTHESIS:  THE  QUESTION  OF  DEUTERONOMY 

Ths  questions  we  have  been  engaged  in  discussing  with 
relation  to  J  and  E,  while  interesting  as  an  object-lesson  in 
criticism^  and,  in  their  bearing  on  dates,  important^  are 
secondary  in  comparison  with  those  which  yet  await  in- 
vesti^tion — the  age  and  origin  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the 
60-caUed  Priestly  Code.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  school  does  not  pretend  to  settle  the  age 
and  relations  of  documents  or  codes  by  critical  considera- 
tions alone.  Criticism  is  to  be  guided,  and  its  conclusions 
are  to  be  checked,  at  every  step,  by  history.  A  parallel,  it 
is  alleged,  can  be  traced  between  the  course  of  the  history 
and  the  successive  stages  of  the  legislation.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Josiah,  it  is  held,  no  trace  can  be  discovered  of  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  any  body  of  laws  but  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiiL  With  the  finding  of 
"the  book  of  the  law"  in  Josiah's  reign,^  there  enters  a 
manifold  influence  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  strongly  reflected  in  the  later  literature— 
for  instance,  in  Jeremiah ;  but  no  sign  is  yet  shown  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  Levitical  Code.  These  first 
begin  to  be  visible  in  the  sketch  of  the  restored  temple  and 
its  ordinances  in  Ezekiel  (chaps.  xL  fif.),  and  emerge  as  a 
definitely  completed  system  in  the  law-book  which  Ezra 
brought  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  gave  to  the  post-exilian 
community  in  Jerusalem.'  Thenceforth  they  rule  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  ingenuity  of  the  new  scheme  is  un- 
doubted, and  the  acceptance  it  has  won  is  sufficient  evidence 

^  2  Kings  xxii. 

*  Ezra  vii. ;  Keh.  Tiii.    For  a  popmlar  itatement  of  the  theory  of  the 
three  Codes  see  Profossor  W.  B.  Smith's  O.T.  in  J,  C7.,  Leots.  Tiii.,  ix. 

«47 
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of  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  expounded  and  defended 
But  is  it  really  tenable?  Many  reasons — not  the  least 
cogent  of  them  derived  from  the  course  of  criticism  itself — 
convince  us  it  is  not.  We  shall  deal  in  this  chapter  with 
the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.^ 

L  Statb  of  the  Question  and  General  View 

The  Book  of  DeuteAnomy,  in  its  main  part,  consistB,  it 
is  well  known,  after  a  slight  introduction,  and  with  some 
connecting  notes,  of  three  hortatory  discourses  purporting 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  Ardbah^  of  Moab, 
shortly  before  his  death  (chaps,  i.  6-iv.  40,  v.-xxviiL ;  xxix.  2- 
XXX.).  To  these  discourses  are  appended  an  account  of 
certain  closing  transactions  of  Moses  (chap,  xxxi.),  the  Song 
and  Blessing  of  Moses  (chaps,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.),  and  a  narrative 
of  Moses'  death  on  Mount  Nebo  (chaps,  xxxii.  48-52 ;  xxxiv.). 
The  longest  of  the  discourses  (chaps,  v.-xxviu.)  embraces  a  re- 
hearsal (chaps,  xii.  ff.),  in  the  form  of  popular  address,  of  the 
principal  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses  at  Horeb,  as  these 
were  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in  their  new  settlement 
in  Canaan.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  laws  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  this  recapitulation  are  chiefly — 
though,  as  will  be  seen  after,  by  no  means  eocclvsively — those 
contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii); 
but  they  are  handled  by  the  speaker,  not  literally,  but 
in  free  reproduction,  with  rhetorical  amplification  or 
abbreviation,  and  occasionally  modification  to  suit  new 
circumstances. 

Deuteronomy  is  the  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
might  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to  make  claim  to  direct  Mosaic 
authorship.  "  Moses,"  it  is  declared,  after  the  rehearsal  is 
completed,  "wrote  this  law."*  This  view  of  its  origin 
modern  criticism  decisively  rejects ;  will  hardly  allow  even 

*  Graf  makes  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  his  starting-point.  His  work 
opens :  **The  composition  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  a^o  of  Josiah  is  one  of  the 
most  generally  accepted  results  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  all  who  do  not  simply  ignore  these  results." — Otschickt,  Biicher, 
p.  1 ;  cf.  p.  4. 

'  "That  is,  the  deep  valley  running  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea" 
(R.V.).  Usually  (in  r)  Arbofh,  the  steppes  or  plains  of  Moab.  See  an 
interesting  description  in  an  article  on  The  Steppes  o/Moabt  by  Professor  Q.  B. 


Gray  in  Expositor,  January  1905 
■  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24-26  ;  see  b 


below,  pp.  262  ff. 
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to  be  discussed.^  It  was  De  Wette's  achievement  in  criticism, 
as  we  saw,  that  he  relegated  Deuteronomy  to  the  age  of 
Josiah ;  and  in  this  judgment  the  great  majority  of  critics 
now  follow  him,  only  that  a  few  carry  back  the  composition 
of  the  book  a  reign  or  two  earlier — to  the  time  of  Manasseh 
or  of  Hezekiah.  Views  differ  as  to  how  the  book  is  to  be 
regarded — whether  as  a  pseudograph  ("forgery"),  or  as  a 
free  composition  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Moses  without 
intention  to  deceive ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  a  production  of  the  prophetic  age,  and 
has  for  its  leading  aim  the  centralising  of  worship  at  the 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  The  reasons  given  for  this  view 
are  its  prophetic  tone  and  standpoint,  its  obvious  connection 
with  the  work  of  reformation,  the  irreconcilability  of  its  law 
of  the  central  sanctuary  with  the  older  history,  incon- 
sistencies with  earlier  legislation,  etc.  A  main  objection  of 
the  older  critics  was  its  alleged  incompatibility  with  the 
Levitical  legislation,  then  believed  to  be  in  substance 
Mosaic:*  but  the  newer  criticism  has  taken  the  ground 
from  this  objection  by  putting  the  Levitical  laws  still  later 
than  Deuteronomy — in  the  exile. 

What  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  these  opinions  is  con- 
sidered below.  The  composition  of  a  book  of  exhortation  or 
instruction  in  the  form  of  addresses  by  Moses — provided 
this  is  ordy  literary  dress,  with  honest  motive  in  the  writer 
— is  not  a  priori  to  be  ruled  out  as  inadmissible,  or  incom- 
patible with  justr  views  of  Scripture.'  The  only  question  is 
whether  Deuteronomy  is  a  book  of  this  character,  or,  if  it  is 
so,  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  it  is  so,  and  to  what 
age  it  belonga  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  certain  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  critical  view.  If  Deuteronomy  is  a  work  of  the  age 
of  Josiah,  then,  necessarily,  everything  in  the  other  Old 
Testament  books  which  depends  on  Deuteronomy  —  the 
Deuteronomic  revisions  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  Deutero- 

*  Cf.  Graf,  above.  WeUhausen  says  :  "About  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy 
there  is  stlU  less  dispute ;  in  all  circles  where  appreciation  of  scientific 
results  can  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  is  recognised  that  it  was  composed  in  the 
same  age  as  that  iu  which  it  was  discovered,  and  that  it  was  made  the  rule 
of  Josiah's  reformation,  which  took  place  about  a  generation  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans." — Hi^,  oflsraelf  p.  9. 

«  Cf.  Bleek,  Introd,  i.  pp.  328  ff. 

*  Ecclesiastes,  «.^.,  ^ut  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  is  generally  admitted, 
tren  by  conservative  critics,  to  be  a  work  of  this  kind. 
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nomic  alliisions  and  speeches  in  the  Books  of  Kings,^ 
narratives  of  facts  based  on  Deuteronomy — e.g.,  the  blessingB 
and  cursings,  and  writing  of  the  law  on  stones,  at  EbcJ,'  all 
must  be  put  later  than  that  age.  If,  again,  it  be  the  case 
that  the  Levitical  laws  are  later  than  Deuteronomy,  tiiis 
requires  the  carrying  of  these  down  to  where  the  critics 
place  them — at  or  near  the  exile.  The  very  gravity  of 
some  of  these  conclusions  is  our  warrant  for  raising  the 
question  —  Is  the  critical  view  correct?  The  course  of 
criticism  itself,  as  just  hinted,  despite  the  apparent 
imanimity,  forces  this  question  upon  us.  For,  as  we  soon 
come  to  discover,  even  on  the  subject  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
critical  school  is  rent  within  itself  by  divisions  which  raise 
the  greatest  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  original 
premises  The  mania  for  disintegration — the  appetite  for 
which  seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on — has  been  at 
work  here  also.  In  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  e,g,, — so  far  to 
anticipate, — the  unity  of  Deuteronomy  with  which  criticism 
started — that  even  of  the  Code  in  chaps.  xiL-xxvL — ^is  lost  in 
a  sort  of  dissolving  view.*  There  are,  however,  in  our  judg- 
ment, other  and  far  stronger  reasons  for  scepticism  th^ 
even  these  critical  vagaries.  We  hear  much  of  the  reasons 
for  putting  the  book  late,  many  of  them,  we  shall  find,  sadly 
overstrained ;  but  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  critic's  own  hypothesia  These 
are  either  ignored  completely,  or  are  toned  down  and 
minimised  tiU  they  are  made  to  appear 'trifling.  We  are 
content,  when  the  case  has  been  presented,  to  let  the  reader 
judge  on  that  matter  for  himself.  The  time,  at  all  events, 
we  venture  to  think,  has  fully  come,  when  a  halt  should  be 
called,  and  the  question  should  be  boldly  put  for  recon- 
sideration— Is  the  Josianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy  a  result 

^  E.a.,  Solomon's  pnjer,  1  KiDgs  riii.,  or  Amaziah's  sparing  the  ohfldren 
of  murderers,  2  Kings  xit.  6,  6. 

•  Josh.  viii.  80  (T 

*0f.  Hex,  I  pp.  92-96;  ii.  p.  246.  On  the  Code  it  is  said:  "The 
Code  and  its  enyelopments,  homiletio  and  narrative,  hortatory  or  retro- 
spective, must  thus  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  long  course  of  literarr 
activity  to  which  the  various  members  of  a  great  religious  school  oontribotea, 
the  amnities  with  the  language  and  thought  of  Jeremiah  [not  Jeremiah's 
affinities  with  Deuteronomy]  being  particularly  numerous."  To  this  group, 
jt  is  added,  "other  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time,  involving mrthar 
dislocations " ;  to  these  again  final  additions  when  JED  w«re  united 
with  P  (u.  p.  802). 
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of  scientifio  oriticism  which  the  impartial  mind  is  bound 
toaooept? 

IL  Unitt  and  Sttlb  of  Diutkrokoict 

As  clearing  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  date,  a  few 
words  may  be  said,  first,  on  the  subject  of  unity  and  style. 

1.  No  book  in  the  Bible,  it  may  be  safely  afiBrmed,  bears 
on  its  face  a  stronger  impress  of  unity  than  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  not  disputed  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  the  book  shows  traces  of  editorial  redaction. 
The  discourses  are  put  together  with  introductory  and 
connecting  notes,^  and  the  last  part  of  the  work,  with  its 
account  of  Moses'  death,  and  in  one  or  two  places  what 
seem  unmistakable  indications  of  JE  and  P  hands,'  points 
clearly  to  such  redaction.  This  sug^sts  the  possibility  that 
such  archaeological  notices  as  occur  m  chap.  iL  10-12, 20-22, 
and  perhaps  slight  annotations  elsewhere,  may  come  from  the 
same  revisional  hand.  But  these  minor,  and  in  general 
readily  distinguishable,  traces  of  editorial  labour  only  throw  . 
into  more  commanding  relief  the  general  unity  of  the  book 
in  thought  and  styla  The  most  ordinary  reader  cannot 
peruse  ito  chapters  without  perceiving  that,  as  one  has  said, 
"the  same  vein  of  thought,  the  same  tone  and  tenor  of 
feeling,  the  same  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression," 
characterise  it  throughout.  Accordingly,  up  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period — till  Grafs  time — the  unity  of  Deutero- 
nomy, as  respects  the  discourses,  was  recoRnised  on  nearly 
every  hand  as  one  of  the  surest  results  of  criticisniL*    It 

^  ^608,  howeyer,  differ  little  in  st^le  firom  the  rest  of  the  wofrk. 

'  Chap,  xzdi  .48-62  is  senerally  given  to  P,  and  chap,  zzzi  14, 15,  28, 
to  JE ;  both  are  found  in  onap.  xxxiv. 

*  "  By  f)yr  the  greater  part,"  taya  De  Wette,  "  belong  to  ona  author."— 
Inirod.  ii.  p.  181. 

"Theee"  (the  discouraee),  aajB  Bleek,  "are  eo  homogeneous  in  their 
language  and  whole  character  that  we  may  aasume  aa  oertun — and  on  thia 
point  tnere  \»  scarcely  a  conflicting  opinion— they  were  on  the  whole  oom- 
poaed  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  hare  them,  by  one  and  the  same 
author."— /n^roej.  i.  p.  820. 

In  1864  Colenso  wrote :  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Deuteronomy  is 
throughout  the  work  of  the  same  hand,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  ...  the  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  exhibits  a  perfect  unity  of 
style  and  subject"— Ptftrf.,  Pop.  edit  p.  186.  By  1871,  in  Pt  vi  of  his 
Isise  work,  he  had  come  to  believe  that  that  which  admitted  of  "  no  doubt " 
aaruer  waa  wrong,  and  that  the  original  Deuteronomy  began  with  chap.  ▼. 
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was  not  doubted  that  the  book  found  in  the  temple  and 
read  to  Josiah  was  substantially  the  Deuteronomy  we  possess. 
This  can  no  longer  be  a£Qrmed.  The  fine  art  of  distinc- 
tion acquired  in  the  dissection  of  the  other  Fentateuchal 
"  sources  "  soon  led,  as  it  could  not  but  do — as  it  would  do 
with  any  book  in  existence — to  the  discovery  of  abundant 
reasons  for  dividing  up  Deuteronomy  also,  first,  into  a 
number  of  larger  sections  of  different  ages,  then  into  a 
variety  of  smaller  pieces,^  till,  latterly,  as  indicated  above, 
the  unity  tends  entirely  to  disappear  in  the  flux  of  the 
labours  of  a  "school"  Kuenen,  who,  in  this  point,  iB 
relatively  conservative,  extends  the  length  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  Deuteronomic  period,  which  began  in  the  year  621[2] 
aa,  and  which  called  the  additions  to  D^  into  existence," 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.*  Broadly, 
however,  two  main  opinions  on  division  may  be  distinguished, 
in  r^ard  to  which  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  leave  it 
with  the  critics  to  answer  each  other.  (1)  There  is  the 
view  of  Wellhausen,  Comill,  and  others,  who  would  limit 
the  original  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (its  "  kernel ")  to  chaps. 
*  xii-xxvi. ;  but  this,  as  Dr.  Driver  justly  says, "  upon  grounds 
which  cannot  be  deemed  cogent."'  Even  Kuenen  contests 
the  reasons  of  Wellhausen  on  this  point,  and  upholds  the 
unity  of  chaps,  v.-xxvi.*  He  gives  also  chap.  xxviiL  to  the 
author  of  these  chapters,  as  against  Wellhausen.'  (2) 
Kuenen,  however,  following  Graf,*  here  draws  a  new  line, 
and,  "  with  the  majority  of  recent  critics,"  says  Dr.  Driver, 
"  declares  chaps,  i-iv.  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand."  ^ 
The  resemblance  of  style  cannot  be  denied,  but,  says 
Kuenen, "  the  great  similarity  of  language  must  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  imitation."  ®  To  Dr.  Driver  himself  there 
seems  "  no  conclusive  reason  "  for  questioning  the  imity  of 

^  See  Kote  A  on  the  Breaking  up  of  Deuteronomy. 

■  ffex.  p.  226.  •  DeiU.  p.  Ixv. 

^ffex,  pp.  118  flf.  •  Jbid.  pp.  126  flf. 

*  Cf.  Graf,  OeschichL  BUeher,  pjs.  4,  5.  It  is  interesting  to  notioe  the 
reMons  ffiven  by  Graf,  as  a  pioneer  in  this  division.  He  does  not  base  it  on 
style.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  in  parts  a  greater  "difTuseness"  may  be 
detected,  but  this  **may  perhaps  seem  too  subjective."  His  objective  reason 
is  that,  through  the  first  four  chapters,  Deuteronomy  is  "closely  bound 
with  the  precMing  books,"  even  as  ''the  last  four  chapters  contain  the 
continuation  of  the  historical  narrations  of  those  books.'  This  does  not 
loit  his  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  did  not  exist  in  Josiah'a 
day. 

'  IkuL  p.  IxTii ;  oC  Kuenen,  Hex,  pp.  117  ff.  *  Hex.  p.  117. 
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chaps.  i-iiL  with  the  body  of  the  work,  and  he  doubts  whether 
''the  only  reason  of  any  weight  "for  questioning  chap.  iv. 
1-40  is  conclusive  either.^  Oettli,  another  witness,  says  on 
chaps,  i-iv. :  **  The  usage  of  speech  is  the  same  as  in  chaps. 
v.-xl"« 

For  ourselves,  the  broad  argument  from  unity  of  thought, 
language,  and  style  throughout  the  book  seems  overwhelming 
against  all  these  attempts  at  disintegration.  Dr.  Driver  is 
mainly  with  us  here.  He  points  out  how  "  particular  words, 
and  phrases,  consisting  sometimes  of  entire  clauses,  recur 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  giving  a  distinctive  colouring 
to  every  part  of  the  work."  *  Almost  more  important  is  his 
statement  that ''  the  majority  of  the  expressions  noted  occur 
seldom  or  never  besides;  others  occur  only  in  passages 
modelled  upon  the  style  of  Deuteronomy,  and  representing 
the  same  point  of  view."*  As  respects  the  opinions  of 
other  critics,  Dillmann,  Westphal,  Kittel,  Oettli,  Delitzsoh 
and  others,  defend,  like  Dr.  Driver,  the  general  unity  of 
Deuteronomy.  Dillmann  and  Westphal,  however,  have 
hypotheses  of  transpositions,  etc.,  which  Dr.  Driver,  with 
good  reason,  rejects  as  '^ intrinsically  improbable."'^  The 
unity  of  Deuteronomy,  it  may  be  concluded,  is  likely  to 
survive  the  attacks  made  upon  it. 

2.  An  interesting  question  arises  here,  with  considerable 
bearings  on  later  discussions — ^How  does  the  style  of  Deutero- 
nomy stand  related  to  that  of  the  other  Pentateuchal  books, 
and  to  those  passages  said  to  be  '' modelled"  on  it  in  other 
Old  Testament  writings?  There  are  marked  differences 
between  the  Deuteronomic  and  the  JE  and  P  styles,  but  it 
is  important  that  these  should  not  be  exaggerated,  and  that 
a£Bnities  also  should  be  noted.^    Delitzsch,  in  his  Genesis, 

^  Deut.  p.  Izxii.  *  Cam.  an  DeuL  p.  9. 

*  DetU.jy.  Ixxyii  Dr.  Driver's  words  on  chaps,  v.-xxyi.,  zzyiii.  are  wortb 
quotiDg:  "There  is  no  soflSdent  reason  for  aoabtine  that  the  whole  of 
these  diapters  fpinaed  part  of  the  law-book  found  oj  Hilkiah  ;  all  are 
written  in  the  same  style,  and  all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  the  only  material 
difference  being  that,  m)m  the  natnre  of  the  case,  the  parenetic  phraseology 
is  not  so  §xdiuively  predominant  in  chaps.  xii.-zxyi. ,  xzyiii.  as  it  is  in  chaps, 
y.-xi.  .  .  .  Chaps,  y.-xxri.  may  thus  be  concladed,  without  hesitation,  to  be 
the  work  of  a  smsle  author ;  and  chap.  xzyiiL  may  be  included  without 
serious  misgiyings.  — Pp.  Ixy,  Ixyii. 

*  Ibid,  p.  Ixxxr. 

*  Ibid,  p.  Ixxy.  Kittel  sympathises  with  Dillmann  and  Westphal.  See 
his  HitLafHebs,  L  pp.  58  ff. 

*  See  Note  B  on  Deateronomio  and  Priestly  Stylet. 
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made  an  interesting  attempt,  from  comparison  of  the 
Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  Deateroncnny 
(which  he  took  to  be  Mosaic  in  kernel),  to  arrive  at  an  idea 
of  the  mode  of  thought  and  language  of  Moeee.  He  found 
many  Deuteronomic  assonances  in  the  above  writingB,  and 
concluded  that  there  was  "  an  original  Mosaic  typOy"  which 
he  termed  **  Jehovistic-Deuteronomic."  ^  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  comparison  with  the  other  Pentateuchal  bo^ 
reveals  some  curious  relations.  Of  all  styles,  that  of  the  so- 
called  P  is  furthest  removed  from  Deuteronomy;  yet  in 
Lev.  zxvi,  which  is  of  the  P  type,  the  lauguage  rises  to  a 

Suite  Deuteronomic  strain  of  hortatory  and  admonitory 
loquence.  The  resemblance  is  in  fact  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  commonly  allowed  that  a  close  relation  of  some  kind 
subsists  between  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deuteronomy,  whether  of 
priority  or  dependence  on  the  part  of  Leviticus  remains  yet 
to  be  considered'  The  affinities  of  Deuteronomy  with  JB 
are  much  closer.*  Such  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  Deoa- 
logue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant,^  whether  we  ascribe  tiie 
latter,  with  some  critics,  to  J,  or,  with  others,  to  K'  More 
nerally,  "  there  are,"  says  Dr.  Driver,  "  certain  sections  of 
E  (in  particular,  Gen.  xxvi.  5 ;  Ex.  xiil  3-16 ;  xv.  26 ;  xix. 
3-6 ;  parts  of  xx.  2-17 ;  xxiiL  20-23 ;  xxxiv.  10-26X  in 
which  the  author  (or  compiler)  adopts  a  parenetic  tone,  and 
where  his  style  displays  what  may  be  termed  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  style  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  these  sections  appear 
to  have  been  the  source  from  which  the  author  of  Deuteio- 
nomv  adopted  some  of  the  expressions  currently  used  by 
him.  *  Not,  it  will  be  observed,  borrowed  from  Deutero- 
nomy, — a  proof,  surely,  of  an  early  Deuteronomic  type. 

>  Cfenesis,  pp.  29-82. 

*  Of.  Colenso,  FenL,  Pt.  ri.  pp.  4  ff. ;  and  see  on  Law  of  Holinees  below, 
Ohap.  IX.  pp.  808  ff.    On  P  phrases  in  Deutcronomj,  see  below,  p.  277. 

'Some  older  critics,  aa  Stiihelin,  even  attributed  the  compoaitioii  of 
Deuteronomy  to  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette  writes  of  Deuteronomy:  "By 
far  the  f(reater  part  belongs  to  one  author,  and,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
Jebovistio,  of  which  it  has  numerous  characteristio  marks." — IntrodL  ti.  p.  181. 

^  Of.  Delitzsch  above.  Wellhausen— Dillmann  also— explains  the  refer- 
ences by  a  "  back-current "  from  Deuteronomy.  But  the  Decalogue,  whether 
provided  with  "  enlargements  "  or  not,  must  in  its  present  form,  as  incorpor 
ated  in  the  JE  history,  have  been  older  than  Deuteronomy  (on  critical  date 
of  that  book).     So  wiUi  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

*  See  above,  p.  281 ;  below,  p.  276. 

*  DeuL  pp.  Izzvii-lzzviii ;  of.  pp.  Ixxzv-vi.  Delitzsch  also  finds 
DmtsroQomio  traces  occasionally  in  GenoNis  (e.^.,  chap.  zzvL  5).     OdsBts 
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Still  more  interesting  in  this  connection  are  certain 
passages  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  described  by 
Dr.  Driver  as  "  pre-Deuteronomic "  (t.«.,  pre-Josianic),  and 
''allied  to  E,"  yet  which  have  afiBnities  in  thought  and 
expression  to  Deuteronomy.^  And  a  last  interesting  and 
curious  fact,  as  bearing  on  the  alleged  "modelling''  on 
Deuteronomy,  is  that,  if  Dr.  Driver  is  correct,  the  purity 
of  the  Deuteronomic  revisers'  style  seems  to  diminish  as 
we  recede  further  in  the  history  from  the  Mosaic  age. 
It  is,  he  tells  us,  most  "strongly-marked"  in  Joshua  and 
Judges,  hardly  appears  in  Samuel  at  all,  is  mingled  with 
other  forms  of  expression  in  Kings.  **  It  is  interesting  to 
note,"  ^he  observes,  "  what  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting 
accumulation  of  deviations  from  the  original  Deuteronomic 
type,  till  in,  e.g.,  2  Kings  xviL  it  is  mingled  with  phrases 
derived  from  the  Book  of  Kings  itself,  Judges,  and 
Jeremiah."  ■  The  inference  we  are  disposed  to  draw  from 
these  facts  is  not  quite  that  of  the  learned  author.  They 
appear  to  us  to  point  to  a  much  earlier  dating  and  influence 
of  Deuteronomy  than  he  would  allow. 

in.  DufFicuLTues  OF  Cbitigal  Thxobt  on  Aob 

AND  OBIGIN 

We  now  approach  the  central  problem  of  the  eye  and 
origin  of  the  book.  Was  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the 
critics,  with  nearly  united  voice,  allege,  a  production  of  the 
age  of  Josiah,  or  of  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors  ?  If 
not,  what  were  the  circumstances  of  its  origin?  It  is 
extremely  important  to  observe  that  for  most  of  the 
critics  this  question  is  already  settled  before  they  begin. 
Deuteronomy  is  imiversally  allowed  to  presuppose,  and  to 

finds  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomist  traceable  from  Genesis  to  2  Kinjp 
(Peru,,  Pt  yL  p.  28).  He  finaUy  finds  117  Deuteronomic  ventes  in  Genesis, 
138i  in  Exodus,  and  166}  in  Numbers  (Pt.  vii.  pp.  i-W ;  App.  pp.  146  ff.). 
Kuenen  points  out  that  Wellhausen  approaches  the  positions  of  Stahelin 
and  Colenso  "  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  notes  a  relationship  between  JE, 
t.e.,  the  redactor  of  the  two  works  J  and  E,  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  even  asks  whether  JE  may  not  have  been  reyised  by  a  deuteronomic 
redactor."— ir«B.  p.  187. 

^  Ihid,  p.  Ixxzyi  Ot  Introd,  pp.  106,  107,  etc  Such  passages  are 
parts  of  Josh.  zxiv.  1-26 ;  Judg.  vi.  7-10  ;  x.  6-16 ;  1  Sam.  IL  17-86 ; 
parts  of  1  Sam.  Tii.-yiii. ;  x.  11-27,  etc. 

•/M<i.p.xoiL 
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be  dependent  on,  the  laws  and  history  contained  in  JE, 
and,  these  writings  being  brought  down  by  general  con- 
sent to  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.C.,  a  later  date  for 
Deuteronomy  necessarily  follows.^  We  decline  to  bind 
ourselves  in  starting  by  this  or  any  similar  assumption.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  result  of  the  argument  will  rather 
be  to  push  the  date  of  J£  farther  back,  than  to  make 
Deuteronomy  late.  Seasons  for  the  late  date  are  found 
in  the  narrative  of  the  finding  of  "the  book  of  the  law" 
in  2  Kings  xxiL,  in  statements  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  and 
in  the  character  of  its  laws,  compared  with  the  earlier  code, 
and  with  the  history.'  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  under  these  very  heads,  insoluble  diflBculties  arise, 
which  really  amount  to  a  disproof  of  the  critical  theory. 
Beversing  the  usual  procedure,  it  will  be  our  aim,  first, 
to  set  forth  these  difficulties  which  call  for  a  revisal  of 
the  current  view,  then  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  considera- 
tions adduced  in  its  support. 

1.  Investigation  naturally  begins  with  the  narrative  of 
^Q  finding  of 'the  hook  of  the  law''  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  622),  which  criticism  holds  to  be 
the  first  appearance  of  Deuteronomy.  The  story,  in  brief, 
is  that,  during  repairs  in  the  temple,  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  found  a  book,  identified  and  described  by  him  as 
"the  book  of  the  law."  He  announced  his  discovery  to 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  who,  after  reading  the  book  himself, 
presented  and  read  it  to  the  king.  Josiah  was  extra- 
ordinarily moved  by  what  he  heard,  confessed  the  guilt 
of  the  "fathers"  in  not  hearkening  to  the  words  of  this 
book,  sent  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  at  the  prophetess  Huldah, 
finally,  after  the  holding  of  a  great  assembly,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  nation's  covenant  with  God  on  the  basis  of  the  book, 
instituted  and  carried  through  the  remarkable  "reformation'' 

*  '*  Of  conrae,"  remarks  Dr.  Driver,  **  for  those  who  admit  this  [(vi«.,  that 
JE  is  long  subsequent  to  Moses)],  the  post-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy 
follows  at  once  ;  for,  as  was  shown  above,  it  is  dependent  upon,  and  conse- 
quently later  than,  JE." — DeiU,  p.  zlii.  Thus  one  part  of  Uie  theory  roles 
another. 

*  Dr.  Driver  again  says :  **  As  a  work  of  the  Mosaic  age,  Deateronomy, 
I  must  o^vn,  though  intelligible,  if  it  stood  perfectly  alone, — i.«.,  if  the 
history  of  Israel  had  been  other  than  it  was, — docs  not  seem  to  me  in- 
telligible, when  read  in  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament." — Ibid.  Pref.  p.  zii.  This  seems  to  show  that  it  ia  the  JMorf 
(or  view  taken  of  it)  which  really  decides  the  late  date. 
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connected  with  his  name.^  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  book  which  called  forth  this  reformation,  embraced,  if 
it  did  not  entirely  consist  of,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.* 
The  critical  theory,  in  its  usual  form,  is,  that  the  book  was 
composed  at  or  about  this  time,  and  was  deposited  in  the 
temple,  with  the  express  design  of  bringing  about  just  such 
a  result.    Is  this  credible  or  likely  ? 

(1)  Now,  if  anything  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  narrative 
above  summarised,  it  surely  is,  that  this  finding  of  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  temple  was  regarded  bv- everybody  con- 
cerned as  the  genuine  discovery  of  an  old  lost  hook,  and  thai 
the  "  book  of  the  law "  of  Mose&  This  is  evident  as  well 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  book  is  described  ("  the  book 
of  the  law,"'  "the  book  of  the  covenant,"*  "the  law  of 
Moses  "  ^),  as  from  the  profound  impression  it  produced  on 
king  and  people,  and  from  the  covenant  and  reformation 
founded  on  it  Hilkiah,  who  announced  its  discovery  in  the 
words,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah,"^  the  king,  who  was  vehemently  distressed 
"because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  to  the  words  of 
this  book,"^  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  confirmed  the 
threatenings  of  the  book,^  had  no  other  idea  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  regarding  its  genuineness  from 
any  side — from  priests  at  the  temple,  ^ose  revenues  it 
seriously  interfered  with,  from  prophets,  on  many  of  whom 
it  bore  hardly  less  severely,  from  the  people,  whose  mode 
of  life  and  religious  habits  it  revolutionised,  from  priests 
of  the  high  places,  whom  it  deposed,  and  whose  won^p 
it  put  down  as  a  high  crime  against  Jehovah.    The  critics 

'  2  Kings  zziL,  xziii. ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiy.,  zzxr.  The  oredenoe  accorded 
to  thifl  narratiYe  in  2  Kings  bj  the  critics  contrasts  singularly  with  thek 
free  treatment  of  other  parts  of  the  later  history  of  Kings,  e.g.,  the  reformt 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  zviii.  4  ff.)  questioned  by  Wellhausen,  Stade,  Smend, 
etc.)f  and  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  (chap,  ziz.;  ot  H.  P.  Smith, 
O.T.  Hiat,  p.  246). 

*  The  narratiye  in  Kings  generally  does  not  require,  though  at  points  it 
suggests,  more  {e.g,^  chap,  xxiii.  21) ;  the  Chronicler's  aocount  of  toe  great 
Passover  implies  the  Mosaic  ordinance. 

*2  Kings  xxii.  8.  «  Chap.  zxiiL  2.  *  Chap.  xziiL  24,  26. 

*  Chap.  xxii.  8. 

^Chap.  xxii  18;  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  13  ff.  Professor  W.  R.  Smith  oonld 
persuade  nimself  that  *'  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him  [ Josiahl  to  know  the 
exact  date  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  " — 0.  T.  in  J,  (7.  Hot  its  moaei 
daUj  perhaps,  but  its  antiquity  t 

"Chap,  xxii  16. 

17 
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themselves  do  not  dispxite,  but  freely  allow,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  genuinely  Mosaic  book,  and  that  it  was  this 
fact  which  gave  it  its  authority.  The  last  thing,  we  may 
be  certain,  that  would  enter  the  minds  of  Joeiah  or  of 
those  associated  with  him,  was  that  the  book  which  so 
greatly  moved  them  was  one  newly  composed  by  prophetic 
or  pnestly  men  of  their  own  circles.  This  was  a  "point, 
moreover,  on  which  we  may  be  sure  that  kinj;  and  people 
would  not  be  readily  deceived.  People  at  no  tune  are  easily 
deceived  where  their  own  interests  or  privil^es  are  con- 
cerned, but  in  this  case  there  were  special  difficulties.  A 
new  book,  after  all,  does  not  look  like  an  old  one ;  and  if 
high  priest,  scribe,  king,  prophetess,  were  misled  into 
thinking  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  old  Mosaic  book, 
when  the  parchment  in  their  hands  was  one  on  which 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry,  they  must  have  been  simpletons 
to  a  degree  without  parallel  in  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  assume  the  book  to  have  been  old,  mouldy,  de- 
faced, and  what  are  we  to  say  of  its  recent  origin  ?  Did  its 
authors,  as  Oettli  asks,  disfigure  the  book  to  make  it  look 
old?* 

(2)  To  these  objections,  there  is  but  one  plain  answer,  it 
the  Josianic  origin  of  the  book  is  to  be  upheld,  and  that  is 
an  answer  which  the  more  influential  l^ers  of  the  new 
school  do  not  hesitate  to  give — the  book  was  a  result  of 
pious  fraud,  or  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  deceive.  It  was 
a  " pseudograph " ;  in  popular  speech,  a  "forgery.**  This, 
without  any  disguise,  is  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
Beuss,  Graf,  Euenen,  WeUhausen,  Stade,  Cornill,  Ch^e, 
eta,'  as  by  Colenso,'  and  many  older  critics.  Mbhj 
believing  scholars,  to  their  credit,  repudiate  it,  but  their 
scruples  are  treated  by  the  real  masters  of  the  school  as 
the  result  of  timidity  and  weak  compromise.  Yet,  as 
Elostermann  says,  in  criticising  it,  "  What  a  swallowing  of 

>  DeuL  Introd.  p.  19. 

*  One  of  Beuss'  propontioiiB  (endorsed  by  Wellhansen)  ia :  "  Deatanmomy 
is  the  book  which  the  priests  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  Josiah." — WeUhausen,  ffisi,  of  Israel^  p.  4.  For  the  yiews  of  otiier 
scholars,  see  Note  0  on  Deuteronomy  as  Fraus  Pici. 

'  Colenso,  who  thinks  it  likely  that  Jeremiah  was  the  faUariut,  writsi: 
"  What  it  [the  inner  Toioe]  ordered  him  to  do,  he  would  do  without  heiiti- 
tion,  as  by  direct  command  of  God  ;  and  all  considerations  of  monli^  or 
immorality  would  either  not  be  entertained,"  etc.  {Pent.  Pop.  adit  18H 
p.  201;  cf.  pp.  196ff.). 
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camels  is  here!"^  It  is  a  view  whichi  despite  the  excuse 
attempted  to  be  made  for  it  by  talk  about  the  "  less  strict " 
notions  of  truth  in  those  days,'  shocks  the  moral  sense,  and 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  entertained  of  a  circle  to  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  with  his  scathing  denunciations  of 
lying  and  deceit,  and  of  the  "  false  pen  of  the  scribes  "  that 
"wrought  falsely,"'  belonged.  Not  that  even  on  this 
supposition  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction  is  removed. 
Hilkiah  might  be  a  party  with  prophets  and  priests  in  an 
intrigue  to  palm  off  a  **  book  of  the  law  "  on  the  unsuspecting 
king ;  ^  but  how  should  he  be  able  to  use  such  language  to 
Shaphan  as,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  law "  1  or  how 
should  Josiah  speak  of  the  disobedience  of  the  "fathers'' 
to  commandments  which  he  must  have  been  aware  were  not 
known  to  them?  Is  it  not  apparent  that,  though  "the 
book  of  the  law "  had  long  been  neglected,  disobeyed,  and 
allowed  to  become  practically  a  dead  letter,  men  still  knew 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  book,  and  had  sufficient  idea  of 
its  contents  to  be  able  to  recognise  it  when  this  old  temple 
copy,  which  had  evidently  been  left  to  lie  covered  with  its 
dust,  one  does  not  know  how  long,  in  some  recess,  was 
suddenly  brought  to  light.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to 
urge,  in  answer,  that,  had  Deuteronomy  existed  earlier, 
there  could  not  have  been  that  long  course  of  flagrant 
violation  of  its  precepts  which  Josiah  deplorea  The  whole 
condition  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  at  this  time,  as  described 
in  2  Kings  xxiiL,  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  far  more 
fundamental  statutes  than  that  of  the  central  sanctuary  in 
Deuteronomy.  Let  one  read,  e.g.,  the  account  of  the  state 
of  things  under  Manasseh,  or  in  Josiah's  time,  alongside 
of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  from  Dr.  Driver: 
"Now  if  there  is  one  thing  which  (even  upon  the  most 
strictly  critical  premises)  is  certain  about  Moses,  it  is 
that  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  Jehovah's  being 
Israel's  only  God,  who  tolerated  no  other  God  beside  Him, 
and  who  claimed  to  be  the  only  object  of  the  Israelite's 

1  Pent.  p.  97. 

*  Kuenen,  JRd.  of  Israel,  ii  p.  19.    See  Note  0. 

'  Jer.  TilL  8  ;  of.  chaps,  v.  80,  81,  vi.  8-8,  etc.    See  below,  p.  294. 

^  The  extreme  improbability  of  Hilkiah  being  a  party  to  the  forgery  of 
a  work  which  (on  the  theory)  seriously  infring^  on  the  priyilem  of  the 
Jemaalem  priesthood,  is  pointed  out  by  many  ¥niter8  (W.  £.  Smith, 
Dillmann,  fettel,  Driyer,  etc. ). 
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allegiance."^  And  are  there  no  parallels  in  history,  both 
to  the  condition  of  neglect  into  wluch  the  book  of  the  law 
had  fallen,  and  to  the  startling  effect  of  the  timely  re- 
discovery of  a  book  long  forgotten?* 

(3)  Li  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
Dr.  Driver,  in  repelling  the  charge  that  "if  the  critical 
view  of  Deuteronomy  be  correct,  the  book  is  a  'forgery/ 
the  author  of  which  sought  to  shelter  himself  under  a  great 
name,  and  to  secure  by  a  fiction  recognition  or  authority 
for  a  number  of  laws  *  invented  *  by  himself  "  • — should  not 
make  it  clearer  than  he  does  that  this  opinion — represented 
by  him  as  a  groundless  "  objection  "  of  opponents — ^is,  so  far 
as  the  pseudographic  character  of  the  work  is  concerned, 
precisely  and  explicitly  that  of  the  heads  of  the  school  with 
which  "  the  critical  view  "  he  defends  is  specially  associated. 
It  is  the  theory  also,  we  cannot  help  agreeing,  to  which  we 
are  logically  brought,  if  it  is  assumed  that  Deuteronomy  is 
really  a  product  of  the  age  of  Joeiah,  in  which  it  was  found.^ 
Dr.  Driver  himself,  however,  and,  as  already  said,  most 
believing  scholars,  separate  themselves  from  this  obnoxious 
hypothesis  of  deceit,  and,  to  explain  the  "  discovery  "  of  the 
book  by  Hilkiah,  commonly  suppose  that  it  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  earlier  period^ — e,g.,  to  the  reigu  of  Manass^h, 
or  that  of  Hezekiah,  or  the  age  immediately  be/ore  Hezekiah.^ 

1  Deut.  p.  lix. 

*  The  general  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  age  before  the  Beformation, 
and  the  effect  on  Lather's  mind  and  work  of  the  disooTerr  of  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Bible  at  Erfurt,  offer  a  partial  illustration.  For  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  total  oblivion  of  a  noted  code  of  laws  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see 
Note  D  on  Oblivion  of  Charlemagne's  Code. 

,  '  Deut.  p.  Ixi.  Dr.  Driver  refers  to  the  plot  theory  on  p.  Uy.  Even  as 
reeards  "  invention,"  it  may  be  noticed  that  this  was  tne  view  of  Do  Wette, 
who  first  set  the  ball  a-rolling.  The  book  may  be  proved.  Do  Wette 
thought,  '*  to  rest  entirely  on  fiction,  and  indeed  so  much  so  that,  while  the 
preceding  books  amidst  myths  contained  traditional  data,  here  tradition 
does  not  seem  in  any  instance  to  have  supplied  any  materials." — BrnMig^t 
ii.  pp.  385  ff. ;  cf.  i.  p.  268. 

*  Cf.  Kittel,  HUL  of  ffebretoi,  I  pp.  64  ff. 

'  Dr.  Driver  says  that  "  the  narrative  of  the  discovery  certainly  snpporti 
the  view  that  the  book  which  was  found  was  one  which  had  been  lost  for 
some  time,  not  one  which  had  just  been  written  "  (p.  Uv).  His  own  mind 
leans  to  an  origin  in  the  childhood  of  Josiah.  But  does  this  answer  to  the 
idea  of  a  book  "  lost "  for  some  time,  and,  apart  from  fraud,  what  would  be 
the  appearance  of  such  a  book  f 

•So  Ewald,  Bleek,  W.  R.  Smith,  Kittel,  Kantzsch,  etc.  (Manasseb); 
Delitzsch,  Eiehm,  Wei^hal,  Oettli,  Eonig,  Klostermann,  etc.  (Hosekiah  or 
before). 
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The  moral  qualms  which  lead  to  these  theories  are  to  be 
respected,  but  those  who  adopt  them  now  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  that,  having  cut  themselves  away  from  the 
age  of  Josiah,  they  have  no  fixed  principle  to  go  by,  and, 
apart  from  a  priori  assimiptions  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
development,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should 
stop  where  they  do,  and  not  carry  the  date  of  Deuteronomy 
much  higher  stilL  They  find  themselves  exposed  also  to 
the  attacks  of  the  advocates  of  the  Josiah  date,  who  point 
out  the  unsuitability  of  Deuteronomy  to  Manasseh's  gloomy 
reign  ("the  calm  and  hopeful  spirit  which  the  author 
displays,  and  the  absence  even  of  any  covert  allusion  to  the 
special  troubles  of  Manasseh's  reign  "  ^) ;  but,  above  all,  urge 
what  Kuenen  calls  "the  great,  and  in  my  opinion  fatal 
objection,"  "  that  it  makes  the  actual  reformation  the  work 
of  those  who  had  not  planned  it,  but  were  blind  tools  in  the 
service  of  the  unknown  projector."*  It  would,  indeed,  be 
strange  procedure  on  the  part  of  anyone  composing  a  work 
in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  yet  not  desiring  to  pass  it  ofi'  as  other 
than  his  own,  to  deposit  it  secretly  in  the  temple,  there  to 
lie  undiscovered  for  perhaps  a  century — finally,  in  the  irony 
of  history,  on  its  coming  to  light,  to  be  accepted  as  a  work 
of  Moses,  and  continuously  regarded  as  such  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  world  for  over  two  millenniimis I  "Fatal" 
objections  thus  seem  to  lie  at  the  door  of  all  these  hypotheses, 
and  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether  some  other  explanation  is 
not  imperative. 

(4)  It  may  be  added  that  the  critics  are  seriously  at 
variance  on  another  point,  viz.,  whether  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  in  Josiah's — or  an  earlier — age  is  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  prophets  or  the  priests.  It  seems  a  curious 
question  to  ask,  after  starting  with  the  view  that 
Deuteronomy  was  a  "prophetic"  programme;  yet  it  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  its  bearings  on  origin,  and 
the  reasons  against  either  view,  on  the  critical  premises, 
seem  extremely  strong.  If  a  prophet,  why,  unlike  the 
practice  of  other  prophets,  did  he  adopt  this  device  of 
clothing  his  message  in  the  form  of  addresses  of  Moses, 

>  Deui.  p.  liiL 

'  Hex.  p.  21 9.  Enenen  adds :  "  The  rUe  assigned  to  D  himself  is  almust 
eqnany  improbable  ;  for  he  is  made  to  commit  his  aspirations  to  writing, 
urge  tneir  realisation  with  intense  fervour — and  leare  tne  result  to  chance" 
(p.  220).    0£  Carpenter,  Hex.  i.  pp.  96-97. 
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and  whence  the  strength  of  his  interest  in  the  sanotuatj, 
its  worship,  and  its  feasts  ?  As  Kuenen,  who  favours  the 
view  of  the  priestly  origin,  points  out :  "  It  is  obvious  from 
Deut.  xxiv.  8,  and  still  more  from  chaps.  xviL  18,  zxxL  9, 
that  the  Deuteronomist  had  relations  with  the  priesthood 
of  Jerusalem.  In  chap.  xiv.  3-21  he  even  incorporates  a 
priestly  torah  on  clean  and  unclean  animals  into  his  book 
of  law."^  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  priest, 
how  account  for  the  remodelling  of  the  older  laws  in  a 
direction  inimical  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Jerusalem 
priesthood?'  The  last  thing  one  would  look  for  from  a 
priest  would  be  the  concocting  of  ordinances  which  meant 
the  sharing  of  his  temple  perquisites  with  all  Levites  who 
chose  to  claim  them.  The  idea,  again,  of  a  joint  composition 
by  prophets  and  priests  is  not  favoured  by  the  conditions  of 
the  age,  and  is  opposed  to  the  unity  of  style  and  spirit  in 
the  book.  This  apparent  conflict  of  interests,  so  difficult  to 
harmonise  with  the  time  of  Josiah,  seems  to  point  to  an 
origin  far  nearer  the  fountainhead. 

2.  The  next  natural  branch  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  book  itself  aa  to  the  circumstances  of  its  own  origin. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  it  might  seem  as  if  no  doubt  whatever 
could  rest  on  this  point.  The  book  would  appear  in  the 
most  explicit  fashion  to  claim  for  itself  a  Mosaic  origin. 
Not  only  are  the  discourses  it  contains  affirmed  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  Arabah  of  Moab — this  might 
be  accounted  for  by  literary  impersonation — but  at  the  close 
there  are  express  attestations  that  Moses  vn'ote  his  law, 
and  delivered  it  into  the  custody  of  the  priests  for  safe 
preservation.  ''  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,''  we  read,  **  and 
delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi  .  .  .  When 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in 
a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  Moses  commanded  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah, 
saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  by  the  side  of 
the  ark,"  etc*  In  view  of  these  declarations,  one  does  not 
well  know  what  to  make  of  the  remarkable  statement  of 
Dr.  Driver  that,  "  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say 

^  Rex.  p.  278.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Hilkiah  was  a  priest. 

*  Cf.  Eantzsoh,  in  criticism  of  this  view,  Lit.  of  0,T,f  pp.  64-65. 

'Deut  xxxi.  9,  24-26.  The  Song  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses  are  also  said 
to  be  from  Moses— the  fonner  to  have  been  written  by  him  (chaps.  zxzL  22, 
zzziii.1). 
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80,  Deuteronomy  does  not  daim  to  be  written  ly  Moses,'*  "^ 
The  paradox  Dr.  Driver  defends  is,  at  all  events,  not  one 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  critical  school,  who  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  writer  obviouslj  intended  his  book  to 
be  received  as  genuinely  Mosaic,  and  in  that  way  sought  to 
gain  authority  for  its  teachinga'  It  was  undoubtedly  as  a 
genuine  work  of  Moses — subject,  of  course,  to  any  necessary 
revisional  processes — that  it  was  received  by  Josiah  and  \na 
contemporaries. 

There  is,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  mediating  view, 
which  must  in  justice  be  taken  account  of,  though  it  is  not  one, 
it  seems  to  us,  which  greatly  helps  the  newer  critica  First, 
we  should  say,  as  respects  the  scope  of  the  above  testimony, 
we  entirely  agree  that  the  words, "  Moses  wrote  this  law," 
cannot,  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand,  be  fairly 
extended,  as  has  sometimes  been  attempted,  to  cover  the 
whole  FentateucL*  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no  fitness 
or  probability  in  confining  them,  with  Delitzsch^  and  many 
others,  to  the  "  kernel "  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  chaps.  xiL-xxvi 
The  word  torah  must  be  taken  here  in  its  widest  sense  as 
covering  the  hortatory  and  admonitory  parts  of  the  book, 
not  less  than  its  strictly  legal  portions.'  The  godly  of  later 
times,  who  found  their  souls'  nourishment  and  delight  in 

^  JfUrod.  p.  89.  The  fact  that  the  ahove  statements  are  made  in  the  third 
person  does  not  alter  their  purport.  Dillniann's  explanation  of  the  notice 
of  authorship  is  singnlarly  ronndabont  and  lame.  "The  statement," 
he  says, '  *  is  satisfiustorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  oonTinced 
of  the  antiquity  and  Mosaic  character  of  the  law  [represented  as]  expounded 
by  Moses,  ana  it  was  precisely  for  one  who  wished  to  g^ve  out  the  old 
Mc    ■  '      *  ' 


osaio  law  in  a  renewed  form  that  an  express  statement  of  the  ¥niting  down 

"    ■       •  •    '  *)le."— iyriMii.-Jas.   p.   601. 

existed  nowhere  bat  in  hia 


and   preservation  of  that  law  was  indispensable." — Nwn,-Jo9.   ^   601. 
"  Indispensable  "  to  assert  that  as  a  fact  which  exi 


own  imagination  1 

'  De  Wette  says :  "  The  author  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  appears,  would  haye 
ns  regard  his  whole  book  as  the  work  of  Moses." — Introd.  li.  p.  159.  Comill 
instances  Deuteronomy  as  "an  instructiye  proof  that  only  under  the  name 
of  Moses  did  a  later  writer  belieye  himself  able  to  reckon  on  a  hearing  as  a 
reliffious  lawgiver." — EitUeU.  p.  87. 

'Thus  Hengstenberg,  Havemick,  eto. 

^Oenesis,  I  pp.  86-87. 

*  Cf.  chap.  i.  5  :  "  began  Moses  to  declare  this  law."  There  is  little  force 
in  the  objection  drawn  from  the  command  to  write  the  law  on  plastered 
stones  on  Mount  Ebal  (Dent,  xxvii.  8).  The  recently  discovered  Code  of 
Hammurabi  shows  what  was  possible  to  ancient  times  in  the  way  of  writing 
on  stones.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Green  that  "the  famous  Behistun  inscription 
of  Darius  in  its  triple  form  is  twice  as  long  as  this  entire  Code  (Chaps,  xii. 
xxvi),  besides  being  carved  in  bold  characters  on  the  solid  rock,  and  in  a 
poaition  difficult  of  access  on  the  mountain  side." — Moees  and  Prophet  %^  p.  68 
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the  "  law  of  Jehovah  "  (cf.  Pss.  L,  xix.  7  ffi,  cxix.,  eta),  had,  we 
may  be  sure,  other  material  before  them  than  the  bare  l^al 
precepts  of  either  the  Deuteronomic  or  the  Priestly  Coda* 
The  notice  can  only  fairly  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
Moses  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  the  priests,  the 
substance,  if  not  the  letter,  of  what  he  had  just  been  saying; 
and  such  a  statement,  once  and  again  repeated  in  the  book 
(cf.  in  addition  to  the  above,  chap,  xvii  18),  must,  for  those 
who  recognise  its  honesty  of  intent,  always  have  the  greatest 
weight.  But,  this  being  granted,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  words  "this  law"  necessarily  apply  to  the 
discourses  precisely  as  we  have  them,  t.«.,  in  their  present 
literary  form.  Assuming  that  Moses,  as  Delitzsch  conjectures, 
"before  his  departure  left  behind  with  the  priestly  order 
an  autograph  torah  to  be  preserved  and  disseminated,"' 
may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  the  book  as  we 
possess  it,  we  have,  not  a  literal  transcription  of  that  torcih, 
but  a  "free  literary  reproduction"  of  its  contents,  in  the 
form  best  adapted  for  general  instruction  and  edification, 
with  occasional  developments  and  modifications  suited  to 
the  time  of  its  origin  ?  So  again  Delitzsch  and  not  a  few 
others  think.  "The  Deuteronomian,"  he  says,  "has  com- 
pletely appropriated  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Moses, 
and  from  a  genuine  oneness  of  mind  with  him  reproduces 
them  in  the  highest  intensity  of  divine  inspiration."  • 

There  will  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  this  "reproduction"  theory,  if  the  circumstjuices  are 
shown  to  require  it.  It  implies  no  purpose  to  deceive,  and 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  theories  which,  under  the 
name  "development,"  assume  the  attribution  to  Moses  of 
ideas,  laws,  and  institutions,  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but,  if 
the  critical  hypothesis  is  correct,  actually  in  conflict  with  his 
genuine  legislation.     Perhaps,  also,  in  a  modified  degree, 

^  See  below,  pp.  876-77.  "  Gfenesis,  i.  p.  35. 

*lbid.  Cf.  also  art  in  Luthardt's  Zeitschrift^  1880,  pp.  603-5.  For 
related  views,  cf.  Oettli,  Deut,  In  trod.  pp.  16-18  ;  Ladd*8  DocL  of  Sac  Scrip- 
ture, i.  p.  527-29  ;  Robertson,  Early  Religion,  etc.,  pp.  420-25.  Dr.  Driver 
approximates  to  this  view.  "Deuteronomy, "  he  says,  ** may  be  described  m 
th^prophetic  refonnulcUion,  and  adaptation  to  new  veeds,  of  an  older  leffiskUum. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  tradition,  if  not  a  written  record,  of  a  final 
legislative  address  delivered  by  Moses  in  the  steppes  of  Moab ;  the  plan 
followed  by  the  author  would  rest  upon  a  more  obvious  motive,  it  he  thus 
worked  upon  a  traditional  basis  "  (p.  Ixi).  This  too  much  ignores  the  strong 
poidtive  testimony  that  Moses  did  write  his  last  discourses. 
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some  recasting  in  form  and  language,  in  the  sense  of  this 
hypothesis,  must  be  admitted,  if  we  suppose — what  is  very 
probable — that  the  script  which  Moses  used  was  other 
than  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  grant  that  the  discourses  were 
written  out  rather  in  substance  than  in  full  detail — leaving 
it  to  the  transcriber  or  interpreter  to  fill  out,  and  give  the 
living  impression  of  scene  and  voice.  If  this  was  done  (as 
we  believe  it  must  have  been)  when  the  remembrance  or 
tradition  of  Moses  and  his  time  was  still  vivid  and  reliable, 
it  would  give  us  a  book  such  as  we  have  in  Deuteronomy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  so  much  is  admitted  about  Moses,  the 
question  which  must  always  recur  regarding  this  theory,  even 
to  the  very  limited  extent  indicated,  is — Cui  bono  f  If ,  as 
Delitzsch  supposes,  (he  contents  of  Deuteronomy  are  sub- 
stantially Mosaic, — if  Moses  really  delivered  testamentary 
discourses,  and  in  some  form  wrote  them  down  for  posterity, 
— whence  the  necessity  for  this  literary  "  double  "  to  re- write 
and  improve  them  ?  Why  should  the  form  in  which  Moses 
spoke  and  wrote  them  not  be  substantially  that  in  which  we 
have  them?  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  actual  discourses 
were  less  grand  and  sustained  in  style — ^less  tender,  glowing, 
and  eloquent — than  those  we  possess, — that  they  conttdn^ 
less  recitation  of  God's  dealings,^  less  expostulation,  exhort- 
ation, and  affectionate  appeal, — or  were  less  impressive  in 
their  counsels  and  warnings  ?  Or  that  Moses,  when  he  came 
to  write  them  down — ^"till  they  were  finished,"  says  the 
text — was  not  able  to  make  as  noble  and  powerful  a  record 
of  them  as  any  inspired  man  of  a  later  date  ?  We,  at  least, 
have  a  less  mean  idea  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  and  of  his 
literary  capabilities.  We  have  a  full  and  vivid  picture  of 
him,  and  specimens  of  his  style  of  thought  and  pleading,  in 
the  history ;  we  can  judge  of  his  lofty  gifts,  if  the  Ode  at  the 
Red  Sea,  or  the  Song  in  Deuteronomy,*  are  from  his  pen ; 
and  we  may  well  believe  that,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the 
one  most  capable  of  giving  worthy  literary  form  to  his  own 
addresses.'    If  the  book,  in  substance,  is  from  Moses,  very 

^If  so,  what  dealings  t  Those  in  the  JE  history  t  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  wherever  we  place  Deuteronomy,  the  JE  history,  in 
substance  at  least,  stands  behind  it. 

■Nothing  necessitates  us,"  says  Delitzsch,  **to  deny  the  Song  to 
Moses."— Luthardt's  Zeitschrift,  1880,  p.  506  ;  cf.  Otnesis,  1.  p.  46, 

*  "In  presence,"  says  Delitzsch,  *'of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian- 
Assyrian   written  monuments,  which    likewise   contain  great   connected 
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cogent  reasons  must  be  shown  for  patting  it,  even  in  its 
literary  form,  at  a  much  later  date. 

In  reality,  however,  so  far  as  critics  of  the  newer  time 
are  concerned,  such  a  hypothesis  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is  wholly  in  the  air.  Possessed  of  quite  other  ideas  of 
what  must  have  been,  these  writers  will  hardly  entertain 
even  the  possibility,  either  of  Moses  having  written  these 
discourses,  or  of  his  being  able  to  write  them.  For  them 
the  Mosaic  age  is  literally,  as  Duhm  says,  "wiped  out"^ 
Underlying  their  refusal  of  Deuteronomy  to  Moses  will 

Generally  be  found  the  denittl  that  we  know  anything 
efinitely  at  all  about  Moses,  or  of  his  literary  capabilities, 
or  that  he  delivered  any  testamentary  discourses,  or  that 
any  of  the  laws  or  institutions  ordinarily  attributed  to  him 
— even  the  Ten  Commandments — are  actually  of  his  a^' 
In  that  case,  Delitzsch's  hypothesis,  with  other  mediating 
views,  falls,  and  we  are  brought  back  essentially  to  the  old 
alternative.  The  thorough-paced  critic  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  hypothetical  or  traditionary  basis  for  a  book 
admitted  to  belong  in  its  present  shape  to  the  age  of 
the  kings.*  Kuenen  will  allow  no  alternative  between 
"  authenticity  "  and  "  literary  fiction."  * 

3.  When,  finally,  from  the  external  attestation,  we  turn 
to  the  internal  character  of  the  book — and  it  is  here  the 
strength  of  the  critical  position  is  held  to  lie — we  find  a 
series  of  phenomena  which,  so  far  from  supporting,  throw 
very  great,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
ascription  to  the  age  of  Josiah.  On  these  the  minifying 
end  of  the  critical  telescope  is  persistently  turned,  while  the 

oratorical  pieoes,  and  represent  a  form  of  speech  which  remained  essentially 
the  same  during  1000  years,  one  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  high  antiquity 
of  a  written  production  of  Moees."— Luthardt's  Zeitsehr^t,  1880,  p.  606. 
See  his  testimony  to  Moses  as  a  poet  in  Oenesis,  i.  pp.  44-45. 

^  Theol,  d,  JPtoph.  p.  19.     See  below,  p.  286. 

'Jit  is  not  advanoed  writers  alone  that  fall  into  this  arbitrary  style  of 
reasoning.  Such  a  reason,  e.g,,  as  that  assigned  even  by  a  believing  critic 
like  Riehm  for  refusing  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  to  Moses — "the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  the  law,  as  seen  in  the  demand  for  a  circumcision 
of  the  heart "  {EiiUeiL  i.  pp.  245-46)— belongs  to  the  same  apriori,  subjeotiTe 
system  of  judging  of  a  past  age,  which  scientific  inrestigation  is  increasingly 
aiscrediting. 

'  "The  opinion,"  said  De  Wette  long  ago,  "that  these  latter  passages 
(Deut.  zxxi.  9,  etc.)  refer  to  a  short  treatise  which  has  been  worked  orer  in 
Deuteronomy  is  quite  arbitrary." — ItUrocL  iL  p^  169. 

*fi«.p.  219. 
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minifying  end  is  brought  to  bear  in  its  full  power  on  any 
dimcolties  that  seem  to  tell  against  an  earlier  date.  We 
have  to  remember  that  the  book,  on  the  critical  view,  was 
composed  with  the  express  design  of  calline  into  being  such 
a  reformation  as  that  which  followed  its  ''  discoverj  "  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.^  The  proof  of  its  origin  in  that  age  is  held 
to  be  its  suitability  to  the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  the 
stress  it  lays  on  the  demand  for  centralisation  of  worship. 
When,  however,  we  open  the  book  itself,  we  are  forcibfy 
struck  by  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  of  any  such  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  by  the  numerous  indications 
of  i^nsuitability  to  the  age  in  which  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed.  The  book  and  the  history,  in  a  word,  do 
not  fit  each  other. 

(1)  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  "  centralisation  of  worship,*' 
in  the  critical  acceptation  of  that  phrase,  was  t?ie  dominatU 
motive  in  Joeiah's  reformation  at  all.  The  idea  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  worship — even  of  Jehovah— on  high  places 
need  not  have  been  absent ;  it  had,  we  believe,  been  in  the 
background  of  men's  minds  ever  since  the  founding  of 
Solomon's  temple.  But  it  was  not  that  which  so  strangely 
moved  Josiah  to  alarm  and  action.  His  reformation  from 
b^inning  to  end  was  a  crusade  against  the  idolatry  which 
had  everywhere  infected  Church  and  state — central  sanctuary 
included,' — and  the  "  high  places  "  were  put  down  as  part  of 
this  stem  suppression  of  ail  idolatrous  and  heathenish 
practices.  Of  a  movement  for  unity  of  worship  as  such  the 
narrative  gives  not  a  single  hint  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  look  to  Deuteronony,  we  find  little  or  nothing 
that  points  directly  to  a  consuming  zeal  against  the  **  high 
places" — ^in  Josiah's  time  the  crying  sin,  because  the 
chief  centres  of  idolatry,  in  Judah.  There  are  warnings 
against  falling  into  the  idolatries  and  other  abominations  of 
the  Cam4ianite8^  when  the  land  should  be  possessed,*  and  in 
chaps,  vii.  5,  25,  xii  2-4,  injunctions  to  "  utterly  destroy  " 
the  sanctuaries,  altars,  pillars,  Asherahs,  and  graven  images 
of  these  former  inhabitants.    But  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 

*  " It  was  not  by  accident,"  Knenen  says,  "bat  in  accordance  with  the 
writer's  deliberate  purpose,  that  it  became  the  foundation  and  norm  of 
Josiah's  reformation." — Eta^  p.  216.  Ct  Wellhaosen,  HitL  if  Israel, 
p.  88. 

>  Gf.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  7, 11, 12,  eto. 

'  Of.  especially  chap.  xyilL  9  fL 
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Josianic  in  this — ^it  is  all  there  already  in  the  older  Book  of 
the  Covenant^  Still  farther,  while  Deuteronomy  gives 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  centralisation  of  worship  at 
the  sanctuary,  it  is  far  from  correct  to  say  that  this  is  the 
dominating  idea  of  the  book — the  one  grand  idea  which 
inspires  it.'  It  has  its  place  in  chap.  xiL,  and  recurs  in  the 
regulations  for  feasts,  tithing,  and  priestly  duty;  but  the 
preceding  discourses  have  nothing  to  say  of  it,  and  in  the 
Code  it  appears  with  a  multitude  of  other  laws,  some  of 
them  more  fimdamental  than  itself.  The  bulk  of  the  laws 
in  the  book,  as  will  appear  below,  are  taken  from  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant ;  others  are  from  a  priestly  source  yet  to 
be  investigated. 

(2)  Here  already  is  a  puzzling  problem  for  the  critics — 
to  account  for  the  relevancy  of  this  wide  range  of  laws, 
many  of  them  dealing  with  seemingly  trivial  matters,  in  a 
book  assumed  to  be  specially  composed  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  vxyrship}  The  irrelevancy  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  precepts  for  such  a  purpose  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  But 
the  incongruity  of  the  Code  in  structure  and  contents  with 
the  supposed  occasion  of  its  origin  appears  in  other  respect& 
The  most  favourable  view  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  corpw 
of  old  laws  reproduced  in  a  hortatory  setting  with  special 
adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  a  late  time.    Yet  in 

^  Ex.  xz.  8  if. ;  zzii.  18,  20 ;  zziii.  18,  24,  82,  88 ;  of.  xxzir.  14-17. 
The  exception  is  the  sun,  moon,  and  "host  of  heaven"  in  Dent.  !▼.  19, 
xylL  8,  founded  on  hy  Riehm  (L  p.  245)  and  others.  Bat  the  wonhip  of 
son,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  goes  far  back  beyond  Moses,  ana  is 
alladed  to  in  the  Old  Testament  long  before  the  time  of  Josiah  (Isa.  xviL  8, 
B.  V. ;  Amos  v.  26).     Cf.  Beth-shemesh  in  Josh.  zv.  10,  etc 

'  Oettli  says :  *'  It  rests  on  an  unusual  onesidedness  in  the  mode  of 
consideration,  if,  as  now  mostly  happens,  the  aim  of  Deuteronomy  is 
restricted  to  the  centralisation  of  the  ctutus,  and  the  ordinances  of  wonhip 
connected  with  this.  That  is  one  of  its  demands,  but  it  is  neither  the  most 
original  nor  the  weightiest,  but  only  an  outcome  of  its  deepening  of  the 
thought  of  the  covenant." — DevZ.  Introd.  p.  21. 

'This  is  in  fact  made  the  starting-point  by  the  newer  oritios  for  their 
hypothesis  of  "gradual  accretion."  "There  is  no  apparent  appropriate- 
ness," we  read,  "  so  far  as  the  programme  of  the  Deuteronomic  reforms  is 
concerned,  in  the  historical  retrospect,  i.  6-iii.  But  neither  is  there,  for 
example,  in  the  laws  which  regulate  birds*-nesting  or  parapets  npon  a  roof 
in  xxii.  6-8.  With  what  feelings  [one  may  well  ask  it]  could  Josiah  have 
listened  to  these  details  f  ...  It  is  plain  that  the  contents  of  the  Code,  at 
least  in  its  later  portions,  are  very  miscellaneous." — Carpenter,  Hex,  i 
p.  98.  But  then,  instead  of  recasting  the  theory  of  "  programmes  "  which 
thus  has  the  bottom  taken  out  of  it,  the  law-book  of  Josiah  is  reduced 
practically  to  chaps.  xii.-xix.  (p.  95). 
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point  of  form  everything  is  thrown  back  into  the  age  of 
Moses.  The  standpoint  of  the  speaker  is  the  East  of  Jordan,^ 
with  the  pfospect  of  the  people's  immediately  entering 
Canaan ;  Israel  is  treated  in  its  unbroken  unity  as  a  nation 
(**  all  Israel "},  and  there  is  not  a  hint  anywhere  of  the  great 
division  that,  centuries  before  Josiah's  time,  had  rent  the 
kingdom  into  twain,  and  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
one  of  its  branches  (Ephraim).  What  is  even  more  remark- 
able, the  laws  frequently  are,  not  only  long  obsolete,  but  of 
a  character  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  a  reforming  Code  of 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  We  need  not  dwell  at 
length  on  these  anachronisms  of  the  Code,  which  have  been 
so  often  pointed  out,' — the  law,  e.g.,  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,'  when  no  Canaanites  remained  to  be 
exterminated;  the  injunction  to  destroy  the  Amalekites;* 
the  rules  for  military  service  (inapplicable  to  the  later 
time),^  for  besieging  of  foreign  cities,'  for  arrangements  in 
the  camp;^  the  warnings  against  choosing  a  foreigner  for  a 
king,  and  causing  to  return  to  Egypt,'  the  friendly  tone 
towards  Edom,'  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  prophets;^'  and  the  like.  These  things  may 
seem  as  the  smdl  dust  of  the  balance  to  the  critic,^  but 
they  may  not  appear  so  insignificant  to  others.  Dr. 
Driver's  answer,  that  the  injunctions  against  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  are  repeated  from  the  older  legislation,  and 
"in  a  recapitulation  of  Mosaic  principles  addressed  ex 
hypothesi  to  the  people  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
Canaan,  would  be  naturally  included,""  only  corroborates 

^  On  the  expreeaion  **  the  other  ride  Jordan,"  see  below,  p.  281. 

*  Cf.  Delitzeoh,  CfensHt,  p.  88 ;  Oettli,  Deui.  Introd.  pp.  11, 12, 17  ff. 
»  Ch»p«.  vii.  1,  2,  XX.  10-18. 

^  Chap.  xxT.  17-19.  Dr.  Green  speaks  of  these  injnnctions  as  being  as 
ntterlj  out  of  date  as  would  be  at  the  present  day  "  a  royal  proclamation  in 
Great  Britain  ordering  the  ezpulrion  of  the  Danes."— ifoMx  and  the  PrqpJiets, 
p.  68. 

»  Chap.  XX.  1-9.  •  Chap.  xx.  9-16,  19,  20. 

^  Chap,  xxiii.  2-9.  Imagine  these  provisions  in  a  Code  seven  centaries 
after  Moses. 

*  Chap.  xviL  15-16.    See  Note  £  on  the  Law  of  the  King. 

*  Chap.  xxiiL  7,  8. 

»  Jer.  xlix.  17,  18 ;  Obadiah  ;  Joel  iii.  19  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6. 

"  Ct  Enenen,  ffex,  pp.  218-19.  Euenen  has  no  diffieolty,  beoaose  he 
firankly  attributes  to  the  author  the  design  to  deceive. 

"  Veut.  p.  Ixii.  Dr.  Driver's  suggestion  that  the'  iigunctious  against  the 
Canaanites  would  have  an  indirect  value  as  a  protest  against  heatheniidi 
praotioee  in  Judah  is   without  support   in   the   text,  which   evidently 
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our  point,  that  they  were  suitable  to  the  times  of  Moeea, 
but  not  to  those  of  JosiaL  The  difiBculty  is  not  touched 
why  a  writer  in  that  age  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  include 
them,  when  they  did  not  bear  on  his  purpose,  and  had  no 
relevancy  to  existing  conditions.  But  even  in  the  matter 
of  reformation  of  worship,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  laws  in  Deuteronomy  were  not  of  a  kind  that  could  be, 
or  were,  enforced  by  Josiah  in  their  int^rity.  In  the  Code, 
0. jr.,  it  is  ordained  that  idolaters  of  every  degree,  with  all  who 
secretly  or  openly  entice  to  idolatry,  are  to  be  unsparingly 
put  to  death.^  Josiah,  it  is  true,  slew  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  of  Samaria  upon  their  altars.  But  he  did  not 
attempt  any  such  drastic  measures  in  Judah.  He  brought 
up,  instead,  the  priests  of  the  high  places  to  Jerusalem,  and 
aUowed  them  to  **  eat  of  the  unleavened  bread  among  their 
brethren."'  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
the  reading  of  a  preconceived  theory  into  a  plain  text,  when, 
in  face  of  the  law  ordaining  death  for  all  idolatry,  these 
''  disestablished  priests "  of  the  high  places  are  regarded  as 
the  Levites  of  Deut  xviiL  8,  for  whom  provision  is  made 
out  of  the  temple  dues.'  Of  course,  there  is  not  a  syllable 
hintine  at  **  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  high  places  in  the 
provisions  of  Deuteronomy  for  the  Levites.  The  latter, 
besides,  were  permitted  to  minister  at  the  sanctuary,  while 
Josiah's  priests  were  not. 

lY.  Critical  Beasons  fob  Latb  Dating  of  the  Book: 
Validity  of  these 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  us,  having  indicated  the 
difSculties  which  seem  to  us  decisive  against  a  late  dating 
of  Deuteronomy,  to  consider  the  reasons  ordinarily  adduced 
in  favour  of  that  late  dating,  or  at  least  of  the  origin  of  the 
book  in  times  long  posterior  to  Moses.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  of  those  who  reject  the  substantially  Mosaic 

meanB  them  to  be  taken  quite  seriously,  and  does  not  applj  to  the 
Amalekites,  eto. 

^  Dent  xiii  '  2  Kings  zziii.  9. 

'Thus  Dr.  Driver  connects — as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course — ^Deat. 
xriii.  8  with  **  Josiah 's  proyision  made  for  the  siipport  of  the  disestabliriied 
priests  out  of  the  temple  dues." — DeiU,  p.  xlv.  Cf.  WoUhausen :  "He  (the 
Deuteronomist)  provides  for  the  priests  of  the  suppressed  sanotnaiiei,'' 
etc.— i7w<.  of  Israel,  p.  88. 
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origin  of  the  book,  a  few  place  the  book  earlier  than 
Hezekiah,  some  put  it  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  most  put  it 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  It  may  be  found  that  several,  at 
least,  of  the  reasons  for  this  late  dating  turn,  on  examina- 
tion, into  arguments  for  the  opposite  view. 

It  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind,  what  was 
before  said,  that,  with  the  majority  of  critics  of  the  6raf- 
Wellhausen  school,  the  really  determining  grounds  for  the 
late  dating  of  Deuteronomy  lie  outside  the  r^on  of 
properly  critical  discussion  altogether,  'viz.,  in  the  com- 
pletely altered  view  taken  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel  If  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Moses  and  his  work  are,  as  Kuenen 
says, ''  utterly  unhistorical," — ^if  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  had  the  elevated  conceptions  or  the  prophetic 
foresight  attributed  to  him  in  these  discourses, — then  it 
needs  no  further  argument  to  prove  that  Deuteronomy  must 
be  late.  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  is,  in  this  case,  no  longer 
merdy  a  literary  question,  and  the  critics  are  not  wrong  in 
spealang  of  it,  as  they  have  sometimes  done,  as  the  pivot  of 
the  Pentateuchal  question.  It  does  not,  indeed,  follow,  as 
we  formerly  sought  to  show,  that  the  Mosaic  history  and 
religion  are  subverted,  even  if  a  late  date  is  accepted  for  the 
present  form  of  the  book.  But  very  important  conclusions 
certainly  do  follow,  if  the  book  is  admitted  to  be  early.  If 
Deuteronomy,  in  its  present  form,  be  even  substantiaMy 
Mosaic, — if  it  conveys  to  us  with  fidelity  the  purport  of 
discourses  and  laws  actually  delivered  by  Moses  to  the 
people  of  Israel  before  his  death, — then  we  must  go  a  great 
deal  further.  For  Deuteronomy  undeniably  rests  in  some 
degree  on  the  JE  history  embodied  in  our  Pentateuch ;  on 
the  Code  of  laws  which  we  call  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
incorporated  in  that  history;  as  well  as  on  priestly  laws 
from  some  other  sourca  The  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
early  date  for  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  is  to  throw  all  these 
writings  back  practically  into  the  Mosaic  age,  whatever  the 
time  when  they  were  finally  put  together.  We  should  like 
to  be  more  sure  than  we  are  that  it  is  not  the  perception  of 
this  fact  which  is  at  least  one  motive  in  leading  the  critics 
to  put  down  Deuteronomy  as  far  as  they  do,  in  the  age  of 
the  kings. 

1.  It  is  important,  in  this  connection,  to  obfieinrB  how 
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much  is  coTusedtd  by  the  more  moderate  advocates  of  the 
critical  hypothesis  themselves.  These  concessions  are  very 
considerable — so  extensive,  in  fact,  that  they  really  amount, 
in  our  view,  to  the  giving  up  of  a  large  part  of  the  critical 
case  for  the  late  dating.  We  have  seen  how  Delitzsch 
postulates  written  ''testamentary  discourses"  and  laws  of 
Moses ;  but  critics  like  Oettli  and  Driver  also  go  a  long  way 
in  allowing,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,^ "  a  continuous  Mosaic 
tradition,"  reaching  back  to  Moses'  own  time,  and  "  embrac- 
ing a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a  civil  element**  When, 
particularly,  the  object  is  to  vindicate  Deuteronomy  against 
the  charge  of  "  forgery  "  and  "  invention,"  stress  is  stronglv 
laid  on  the  fact  tlmt  the  great  bulk  of  the  legislation  is  ^d, 
and  that  the  few  laws  which  are  really  new  are  but  **  the 
logical  and  consistent  development  of  Mosaic  principlea"' 
So  far,  indeed,  is  this  insistence  on  the  antiquity  and 
genuinely  Mosaic  character  of  the  legislation  carried — in 
striking  and  favourable  contrast  with  the  more  radical 
tendency  to  deny  ail  legislation  to  Moses — that  one  b^ins 
to  wonder  where  the  contradictions  with  earlier  law  and 
practice  come  in  which  are  to  prove  indubitably  that  the 
book  cannot  be  Mosaic.  Thus  we  are  bid  remember  **  that 
what  is  essentially  new  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  maiter, 
but  the  form,**^  Dillmann  is  quoted  as  testifying  that 
"Deuteronomy  is  anything  but  an  original  law-fi)ok."* 
"  The  new  element  in  Deuteronomy,"  it  is  said,  "  is  not  the 
laws,  but  their  parenetic  setting.  .  .  .  [The  author's]  aim 
was  to  win  obedience  to  laws,  or  truths,  which  were  already 
known,  but  were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten."*  "It  was 
felt  to  be  (in  the  main)  merely  the  re-affirmation  of  laws 
and  usages  which  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  nation, 
though  in  particular  cases  they  might  have  fallen  into 
neglect"'  Most  significant  of  all  is  a  sentence  quoted  from 
Beuss:  "The  only  real  innovation  .  .  .  was  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  worship  outside  of  Jerusalem."^ 

Here  at  length  we  seem  to  come  to  a  definite  issue. 
The  "  only  real  innovation "  in  Deuteronomy  is  the  law  of 
the  central  sanctiuiry.    We  are  not  unjustified,  therefore,  in 

rbt 


quoted 
internal 


«  Jbid.  p.  Ivi.  »  Ibid,  *  Ihid. 

•Ibid.  p.  Ixi.  •Ibid.  p.  Ivi  » Md. 
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regarding  thia  as  the  fundamental  pillar  winch  upholds  the 
case  for  the  late  dating  of  Deuteronomy.  Even  this 
law,  moreover,  it  is  conceded,  is  only  "relatively"  new;  it 
was  a  genuine  development  from  Mosaic  principles,  and 
focalising  of  tendencies  which  had  long  been  in  operation.^ 
The  natural  inference  one  would  draw  from  this  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  really  incompatible  with  the  law  in  Ex.  xx.  24, 
with  its  supposed  permission  of  unlimited  freedom  of 
worship.'  The  subject  was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
to  which  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer.'  The  conclusion  there 
arrived  at  was  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Deuteronomic 
law  essentially  at  variance  with  the  altar-law  in  Exodus,  or 
with  the  later  religious  practice,  if  allowance  is  made  for 
times  of  religious  backsliding  and  neglect,  and  for  the 
complete  disorganisation  of  an  age  like  Samuel's,  when 
ecclesiastical  and  every  other  kind  of  laws  were  necessarily 
in  large  part  in  abeyance.  One  fact  which  should  lead 
criticism  to  pause  before  giving  too  narrow  an  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  that,  as  before  noted,  in  Deuteronomy  itself  a 
command  is  given  for  the  building  of  an  altar  for  sacrifice 
on  Mount  Ebal,  in  harmony  with  the  law  in  Exodus.*  We 
marked  also  a  tendency  in  the  newer  criticism  itself  to  break 
with  the  Wellhausen  "dogma"  of  an  absolute  centralisation 
of  worship  in  Deuteronomy,  and  a  consequent  conflict  with 
the  older  law  in  Exodus.* 

2.  If  this  fundamental  prop  of  the  Wellhausen  theory 
gives  way,  as  we  are  persuaded  it  does,  most  of  the  other  con- 
siderations adduced  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  Deuteronomy 
may  fairly  be  treated  as  of  subordinate  importance.  They 
resolve  themselves,  partly  into  alleged  discrepancies  between 
the  Deuteronomic  laws  and  those  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  of  the  Levitical  Code;  partly  into  alleged 

*  Deut,  p.  Ivi.  •  See  above,  pp.  178  ft 

»  Chap.  VI.  pp.  178  ff.  «  Deut.  xxvii.  6-7. 

■  See  above,  Chap.  VI.  pp.  174, 176.     Friee,  in  his  Modeme  VonteUungm 
der  OeschichU  Israels^  speass  of  this  "  dogma  "  as  playing  well-nigh  the  same 

J  art  in  the  Wellhausen  criticism  as  did  fonnerlj  '*the  opposition  between 
ewish  and  Pauline  Christianity  in  the  school  of  Baur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment domain"  (p.  15) ;  and  Van  Hoonacker,  in  his  Xe  Saeerdoce  LMHque, 
says :  "  The  whole  historical  and  critical  system  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen 
rests  in  effect  on  the  i>retended  first  promulgation  of  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  ^e  sanctuary  in  the  seventh  century  '*  (p.  14).  This  writer  points 
out  that  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  is  not  so  much  enacted  as  orctujTpofed 
in  Deuteronomy  (p.  18). 

i8 
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discrepancies  with  the  history  of  the  preceding  books ;  and 
partly  into  a  few  expressions  in  the  book  thought  to  implj  a 
later  date  than  that  of  Mosea  On  none  of  these  classes  of 
objection  will  it  be  found  necessary  to  spend  much  time: 
a  few  typical  examples  may  be  examined. 

(1)  The  subject  of  laws  may  be  glanced  at  first  In  a 
previous  chapter  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Deuteronomy  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  Levitical  arrangements  of  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  ^ — arrangements  now  held, 
however,  by  the  critical  school  to  be  UUer  than  Deutero- 
nomy ;  and  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that,  while  it  was 
no  part  of  the  design  of  the  speaker  in  these  farewell 
addresses  to  dwell  on  details  of  ritual,  chiefly  of  interest  to 
the  priests,  yet  Levitical  regulations  are  presupposed,  and 
in  some  instances  are  referred  to,  in  his  recital'  As  to  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
bulk  of  its  provisions  are  taken  up,  and  reiterated  and 
enforced  in  the  discourses.'  In  such  hortatory  recapitulation, 
where  much  is  left  to  be  understood  by  the  hearer,  points  of 
difficulty  in  comparison  with  other  Codes  may  be  expected 
to  arise;  but,  considering  the  number  of  the  laws,  the 
seeming  discrepancies  must  be  pronounced  very  few.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  that  we  do  not  possess  all  the 
elements  for  a  complete  solution,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  we  had  them,  a  solution  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

A  chief  example  of  discrepancy  between  Deuteronomy 
and  the  Priestly  Code — the  chief,  perhaps,  after  that  of  the 
priests  and  Levites* — is  in  the  tithe-laws  in  chaps,  xii  6» 
17-19,  xiv.  22-29,  xxvL  12-15,  which  certainly  present  a 
different  aspect  from  those  in  Num.  xviii.  21-31.*  In 
the  latter  case  the  tithe  is  devoted  in  fixed  proportions  to 
the  maintenance  of  Levites  and  priests;  in  the  former,  it 
is  used  by  the  worshippers  for  two  years  out  of  three  in 

»  Qt  Chap.  VI.  pp.  180  flf. 

*  See  below,  pp.  811  ff.  On  the  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  so-called 
"Law  of  Holiness,"  see  next  chapter. 

'  Lists  of  comparison  of  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Deuteronomy  may  be  seen  in  Driver  {Deut.  pp.  iv  ff.),  Westphal,  Oettli,  or 
'  any  of  the  text-books. 

^  See  above,  pp.  184  ff. 

'  Of.  on  the  discrepancy,  Euenen,  Hex,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Driver,  DeviL  ppw 
168  £ 
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feasts  at  the  sanctuary,  to  which  the  Levites  are  invited,  and 
on  the  third  year  is  given  up  wholly,  at  home,  to  the 
Levites,  orphans,  widows,  cmd  strangers.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Levitical  provision  seems  clearly 
(indeed,  verbally)  referred  to  in  chap,  xviii.  1,  2,^  it  appears, 
if  better  solution  does  not  offer,'  a  not  unreasonable  ex- 
planation that,  in  accordance  with  later  Jewish  practice,  the 
festal  tithe  of  Deuteronomy  is  different  from,  and  additional 
to,  the  ordinary  tithe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  (a 
"  second  tithe  ").•  We  may  perhaps  venture  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  reallv  this  Deuteronomic  tithe  which  was  the  old 
and  traditional  one,  and  the  Levitical  tithe  which  was  the 
second  and  additional  impost.  The  tithe  devoted  to 
Jehovah  probably  goes  back  in  pious  circles  to  remotest 
times  (cf.  Gen.  ziv.  20 ;  xxviil  22),  and  then  can  only  be 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  a  religious  feast,  or  in  charity. 
This  was  the  old  and  well-understood  voluntary  tithe ;  the 
Levitical  had  a  different  object.  But  if  the  Deuteronomic 
tithe  creates  difficulty,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  counter- 
theory  of  the  critics  ?  Is  it  really  to  be  credited — for  this 
is  the  alternative  supposition — that  a  tithe-law  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levites,  imknown  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
first  came  in  with  Ezra,  yet,  though  previously  unheard 
of,  was  unmurmuringly  submitted  to  by  everybody  as  a  law 
given  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses  ?  * 

Minor  examples  of  (Uscrepancies,  as  those  which  relate 
to  firstlings  (chap.  xv.  19,  20 ;  cf.  Nimi.  xviii  17,  18),  to 
priestly  dues  (chap.  xviiL  3,  4),  to  the  treatment  of  bond- 

*  See  above,  p.  187. 

*  Van  Hoonaoker  has  here  an  ingenious,  but,  aa  it  eeems  to  ns,  nnteiiabk 
theory,  based  on  the  expression  in  Deut  zzvi.  12,  "the  third  year,  whioh 
is  the  year  of  tithing,"  compared  with  Amos  iv.  4,  that  the  Levitioal  tithe 
of  Num.  xriiL  was  not  an  annual,  but  a  triennial  one,  and  that  the  yearly 
festal  tithe  of  Deuteronomy  was  a  secondary  and  leas  stnct  taxing  of 
produce,  which  only  improperly  got  the  name  tithe  (Xs  Siteerdoa,  pp. 
884  ff.). 

*  Thus  in  Tob.  i.  7 ;  Josephus,  Antiq.  It.  8.  22 ;  LXX  in  Dent  zxtL  12. 
The  explanation  does  not  Remove  all  difficulties,  especially  the  absenoe  of 
allusion  to  the  primary  tithe.  It  Ib  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  speaker 
is  here  evidently  alluding  to  a  custom  alreadv  established,  not  (aa  Dr. 
Driver  has  it),  instituting  a  second  tithe  for  the  first  time. 

^  See  below,  pp.  296,  819.    Seeinff  that  in  Deuteronomy  alio  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  set  aside  Tor  sacred  service,  and  has  therefore  no  inheritanoe  with  the 
other  tribes,  is  it  conceivable  that  no  provision  should  be  made  for  the  tribe 
but  these  rare  feasts  at  the  sanctuary,  or  every  third  year  t    Dop^  <*^p.  xviii 
1,  2  not  suggest  a  different  view  t 
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servants  (chap.  xv.  12 ;  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  1-6),  to  the  law  of  carrion 
(chap.  xiv.  21 ;  cf.  Lev.  xviL  15),  seem  capable  of  reasonable 
explanation.^  A  few  modifications  on  older  laws  are  made 
in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  settlement  in  CSanaan, 
notably  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  (Dent 
xiL  15),  in  room  of  the  wilderness  requirement  that  all 
slaying  for  food  should  be  at  the  door  of  the  tabemaole  (ct 
Lev.  xvii  3  fit). 

(2)  There  are  alleged,  next,certain  Ats^orteoZdisorepanoieBy 
some  of  them,  we  cannot  but  think,  instructive  examples 
of  that  WidersprueJisjdgerei — ^''hunting  for  contradictions'' — 
which  Delitzsch  not  unjustly  ascribes  to  the  school  of  Well- 
hausen.'  The  opponents  of  the  unity  of  Deuteronomy  find 
numerous  inconsistencies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
itself  («^.,  between  chaps.  v.-xL  and  xii-xxvL,  or  between 
chaps,  i-iv.  and  v.-xxvL) ;  but  these  the  critical  defenders  of 
the  unity  find  means  of  satisfactorily  explaining.'  A  slight 
extension  of  the  same  skill,  we  are  persuaded,  would 
enable  them  to  dispose  as  satisfactorily  of  most  of  the 
others.  On  the  general  relation  to  the  preceding  history, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  retrospects  in  Deuteronomy 
presuppose  the  narratives  of  JE,  and  reproduce  them  wit^ 
substantial  fidelity.*  The  Wellhausen  school,  in  accordance 
with  its  principles,  denies  any  similar  dependence  on  the  P 
sections  of  the  history  ;^  but  this  it  is  difficult  to  Tn^infj^in 
in  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  references  to  par- 
tictdars,  and  turns  of  expression,  found  only  in  P.  Only  in 
P.,  e.g.,  is  there  mention  of  Moses  and  Aaron  being  debarred 
from  Csmaan  as  a  pimishment ;  ^  of  "  seventy  "  as  the  number 
who  went  down  to  Egypt ;  ^  of  *'  twelve  "  as  the  number  of  the 

*  See  Note  E  on  Minor  Disorepanoies  in  Laws, 
s  Luthardt's  ZeiUchrift,  1880,  p.  623. 

'  Cf.  Euenen  (against  WeUhausen),  Rex,  pp.  118  fil ;  Drirer,  Dtmt.  pp. 
IxTiii  ff.  etc. 

*  Driver  represents  the  general  view  in  saying  that  Deateronomy  "is 
demonstrably  dependent  upon  J£"  (p.  xiz ;  ot  p.  xv).  Some  assume  a 
closer  dependence  on  £  than  on  J,  but  this  depends  on  what  Is  attributed  to 
£,  and  what  to  J.  Westphal,  e.g,,  as  before  noticed,  gives  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  to  J  ;  Dillmann  and  Kuenen  give  it  to  K  DiUmann,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  story  of  the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.)  to  J ;  Weetphal  and 
others  give  it  to  E. 

■  Ind,  p.  xvi. 

*  Num.  XX.  12 ;  xxviL  18  ff. ;  Dent  xxxiL  50  ff.  Cf.  Dent  L  87 ;  iiL 
20 ;  iv.  21. 

V  Qen.  xlvL  27 ;  Ex.  L  6.    Cf.  Deut  x.  22. 
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spies  ;^  of  the  makiiig  of  the  ark  of  acacia  wood.'  The 
words,  ''Since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earth/'  in  chap.  iv.  32,  seem  a  verbal  reference  to  Gen.  L  26, 
27 ;  and  there  are  numerous  phraseological  assonances  with 
P  in  this  fourth  chapter, — **  belongiog  usually  to  P,"  says 
Carpenter, — '*  suggesting  occasional  contact  with  the  school 
that  produced  P,*  • — and  later,  as  "horses  and  chariots," 
"  hard  bondage,"  "  stretched-out  arm,"  etc.  (only  in  P).*  In 
no  case,  however,  is  there  slavish  dependence  on  the  letter 
of  the  history.'  The  speaker  deals  with  his  materials  with 
the  freedom  and  intimate  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  a 
chief  actor  in  the  events  he  recoimts ;  amplifies,  abbreviates 
supplies  fresh  details;  groups  according  to  subject  rather 
than  time ;  passes  by  swift  association  to  related  topica  It 
is  this  which  in  a  few  instances  gives  rise  to  the  appearance 
of  what  the  critics  are  pleased  to  call  "contradictions." 
Instead  of  telling  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  they 
constitute,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  convincing  internal 
evidences  of  its  genuineness.  For  what  later  composer, 
with  the  J£  history  before  him,  would  have  allowed  hunself 
these  freedoms,  or  have  wilfully  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "  contradiction  "  of  his  sources  ?  ^ 

But  what,  taken  at  their  utmost,  do  these  "contra- 
dictions "  amount  to  ?  We  shall  glance  at  a  few  of  the  chief 
cases.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  here  is 
not,  whether  Moses  wrote  personally  the  JE  or  P  sections 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  whether  there  is  such  contradiction 
with  these  as  to  forbid  us  ascribing  the  discourses  in 
Deuteronomy  to  Moses  as  their  speaker.  We  do  not 
disprove,  e.g,,  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  discourses  by 

I  Nnm.  ziii.  2-10.   Gf.  Deut.  i.  28.    See  below,  p.  279. 

*  Ex.  xxzYii.  1.  Cf.  Dent  x.  8.  The  critical  view  is  that  JB  also  had  a 
story  of  the  making  of  the  ark. 

*ffex,  ii  p.  264. 

«  Deut  xL  4  ;  xxri.  6  (cf.  Ex.  i.  14) ;  ir.  84,  etc.  Cf.  Drirer,  Ikui,  pp. 
xyii,  Ixxi. 

'  Graf  concludes  from  the  fteedom  of  reproduction  that  the  author  drawl 
from  oral  tradition  and  not  from  written  sources.  OeschiM,  BUcheTf 
p.  18. 

'  Unless,  indeed,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  accept  for  the  Deuteronomist 
the  patronising  apology  of  Colenso :  "He  treats  them  [the  statements  of 
the  older  narrative]  often  with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes  in  a  way  whidi 
shows  that,  though  generally  familiar  with  that  document,  he  was  not  so 
thoroughly  at  home  with  it  as  a  devout  English  reader  of  the  Psntateueh 
would  be. '^—Pwi^.  Pt  vi.  p.  27. 
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showine,  e.g,y  that  the  P  sections  are  not  directly,  or  at  al^ 
from  Moses'  pen. 

A  first  instance  of  discrepancy  is,  that  in  Deuteronomy 
(L  9  ff.)  Moses  reminds  the  people  how,  with  their  consent, 
he  appointed  judges  over  them;  in  Ex.  xviiL  we  are  told 
that  this  plan  was  originally  suggested  to  Moses  by  Jethra 
We  submit  that  there  is  not  here  the  shadow  of  a  real 
difficulty?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  composer  of  the 
book,  whoever  he  was,  imagined  that  there  was  any  confitict  f 
Yet  this  is  one  of  two  "  discrepancies  "  which  Dr.  Driver 
allows  ''are  not  absolutely  incompatible"^  with  Moses' 
authorship.  The  other  is,  that  in  Deuteronomy  (L  22,  23) 
the  people  ask  that  spies  be  sent  to  search  the  land,  while 
in  Num.  xiii.  1  (P),  Jehovah  gives  the  order  for  the  miaaioiL 
*'  Not  absolutely  incompatible  "  ! 

As  an  example  of  a  discrepancy  held  to  be  irreeoncUdhU 
with  Mosaic  authorship,  we  take  the  passages  relating  to 
Jehovah's  anger  against  Moses,  and  the  prohibition  to 
enter  Canaan.  "  In  Num.  xx.  12  (cf.  xxviL  13  ff. ;  Deut.  xxxiL 
50  ff.),"  we  are  told, ''  Moses  is  prohibited  to  enter  Canaan  on 
account  of  his  presumption  in  striking  the  Yook  at  Kadesh, 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Exodus;  here  (Deut  L 
37,  38 ;  liL  26 ;  iv.  21),  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  is 
Jehovah's  anger  with  him  on  account  of  the  people^  upon  an 
occasion  which  is  plainly  fixed  by  the  context  for  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus,  thirty-seven  years  previously."* 
We  invite  the  reader  to  compare  carefully  the  passages,  and 
judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  any  real  basis  for  this 
assertion.  In  three  places  in  his  address,  Moses  refers  to 
his  exclusion  from  Canaan,  and  in  one  of  them  tells  of  his 
pleading  with  Jehovah  (fixed  in  the  fortieth  year,  chap,  iii 
23)  to  have  the  sentence  reversed.  The  narrative  of  this 
exclusion  is  given  at  length  in  Numbers,  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  people  that  led  to  it,  and  the  permission  to  view  the 
land  alluded  to  in  Deut.  iii  27  (cf.  Num.  xxviL  12,  13). 
It  is  surely  only  the  hyper-acute  sense  of  a  critic  that  can 
see  in  the  words  "for  your  sakes,"  which  evidently  refer 
to  the  provocation  of  the  people  that  occasioned  the 
offence  of  Moses  (Num.  xx.  2  ff.),  a  "contradiction**  of 
the  statement  that  he,  with  Aaron,  personsdly  sinned  at 
Meribah  (Num.  xx.   10);    while  the  assertion    that    the 

^  DeuJt.  p.  xxxrii.  *  Ibid,  p. 
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lucident  is  "  plainly  fixed  **  in  Deut.  L  37  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Exodus  is  a  "plain"  misreading  of  the  text  Moses 
is  speaking  in  the  context  of  the  exclusion  of  that  older 
generation  from  Canaan,  and  by  a  natural  association  he 
alludes  in  passing  to  how  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  living 
generation  had  brought  a  similar  sentence  of  exclusion  on 
himself.  The  discourses  are  full  of  such  rapid  transitions, 
determined  not  by  chronology,  but  by  the  connection  of  the 
thought  Of.,  «^.,  chap,  i  9,  where  the  discourse  turns  back 
to  events  a  year  before  the  command  in  ver.  6 ;  chap.  iL  1, 2, 
where  there  is  a  leap  over  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years ; 
chaps.  ix.,x.,  where  x.  1  resumes,  with  the  words  "at  that  time," 
the  transactions  at  Horeb,  left  far  behind  in  chap.  ix.  22  fL 

The  mission  of  the  spies,  alluded  to  above,  is  itself  a 
fruitful  source  of  "contradictions,"  occasioned,  however, 
mainly  by  the  merciless  way  in  which  the  narrative  in 
Numbers  is  torn  up.^  The  incident  will  be  examined  in 
detail  in  a  future  chapter;'  only  the  main  point,  therefore, 
need  be  anticipated  here.  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  follow- 
ing JE,  knows  nothing  of  Joshua  as  one  of  the  spies,  and 
represents  the  search  party,  in  contrast  with  P,  as  pro- 
ceeding only  as  far  as  Eshcol  (chap,  i  24, 25).  Yet  Deutero- 
nomy knows  of  the  choosing  of  "twelve"  spies,  "one 
of  a  tribe,"  as  in  Num.  xiiL  2  (P),  where  Joshua  is  included 
in  the  list  (ver.  8) ;  and  the  statement  in  Deut  i  38  that 
Joshua  (as  well  as  Caleb,  ver.  36)  would  enter  the  land, 
connects  most  naturally  with  the  promise  given  in  Num. 
xiv.  30.'  If  the  letter  in  JE  is  pressed  to  mean  that 
Caleb  only  was  to  enter  the  land,  it  would  seem  to 
exclude  Joshua,  not  only  from  the  number  of  the  spies, 
but  from  Canaan,  which  cannot  be  the  meaning.  In  the 
JE  narrative  also  it  is  clearly  implied,  as  will  be  Afterwards 

^  The  critical  analysiB  of  Num.  xiii.-ziT.  certainly  results  in  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions (see  below,  pp.  856  ff. ).  Addis  says  of  the  JE  parts :  "  Attempt! 
have  been  made  to  separate  the  component  docnments.  .  .  .  But  the  taA 
seems  to  be  hopeless,  and  there  is  nothing  like  agreement  in  renilti.'' — 
Hex,  L  p.  165. 

«Cf.  Chap.  X.  pp.  856  ft 

'  Dillmann  and  Kittel  take  Joshua  to  be  included  among  the  ipi«  in 
the  J  narratiye,  but  not  in  the  £  narrative — a  distinction  that  falls,  if  JS 
are  one,  and  at  any  rate  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inclusion  of  JothuM 
in  the  combined  JE  story.  Cf.  Dillmann,  Nwn.-Jot,  p.  69,  and  <m 
Num.  xztL  65 ;  xxxii  12,  pp.  177,  195 ;  Kittel,  ffist.  0/  E$U  p.  301. 
See  below,  p.  857. 
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seen,  that  the  spies,  or  some  of  them  (for  there  surely  wen 
several  parties ;  they  did  not  all  march  in  a  body),  went 
through  the  whole  land  (Num.  xiiL  28,  29). 

The  last-named  instance  is  one  of  several  involving  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  an  acquaintance  of  Deutero- 
nomy with  the  P  history.  The  denial  of  such  acquaintaooe 
is  founded  in  part  on  the  mention  of  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
and  the  silence  about  Korah,  in  chap.  xL  6.^  Here,  it  ib 
concluded,  the  mention  of  Eorah  is  omitted  because  he 
had  no  place  in  the  JE  narration.  This,  however,  we 
would  point  out,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  "  sources "  in  Num.  xvi.,  it  is  evident  that, 
in  the  combined  uprising  there  narrated,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  represented  the  general  spirit  of  murmuring  in 
the  congregation  (vers.  12-15),  while  Korah  stood  for  the 
Levites,  in  their  aspiration  after  the  privileges  of  the  priest- 
hood (vers.  8-11).  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  reason  why  Moses, 
in  his  address  to  the  people,  should  refer  only  to  the  former.* 

A  more  definite  "contradiction" — likewise  implicated 
with  intricate  questions  of  analysis — is  in  the  brief  notice 
of  Aaron's  death,  and  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  people  in 
chap.  X.  6,  7,  as  compared  with  the  notice  in  the  list  of 
stations  in  Num.  xxxiii.  In  Deuteronomy,  Aaron  is  stated 
to  have  died  at  Moserah,  while  his  death  is  placed  in 
Numbers  (ver.  38)  at  Mount  Hor ;  in  Deuteronomy,  four 
stations  are  mentioned  in  the  joumeyings  (Bene-Jaakan, 
Moserah,  Gudgodah,  Jotbathah),  but  in  Numbers  (vers. 
31,  32)  the  first  two  are  named  in  inverse  order.  Moserah, 
however,  as  we  discover  from  comparison,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hor,  and  there  is  evidence 
in  the  list  in  Numbers  itself  that  after  wandering  southwards 
to  Eziongeber,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  turning  again  north- 
wards, the  people  returned  in  the  fortieth  year  from  Kadesh 
to  the  district  of  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died  (vers.  35-39 ; 
cf.  Num.  XX.).  The  old  camping  spots  would  then  be 
revisited,  as  stated  in  Deuteronomy.  The  mention  of 
these    places  may  thus   be  regarded    rather  as   an    un- 

*  On  this  incident,  »ee  below,  pp.  858-9. 

*  It  must  be  allowed  that  great  suspicion  attaches  to  the  danBe — "  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  "—in  Num.  xvi.  24,  27,  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  stands  with  misMan  (dwelling),  which  everywhere  else  in  these 
narratives  is  the  designation  of  the  tabernacle  (not  of  an  ordinaiy  ten^ 
C£  Strack,  in  loe. 
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designed  corroboration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  list  in 
Numbers.^ 

Finally,  a  word  should  perhaps  be  said  on  the  alleged 
"contradiction"  between  the  law  in  Ex.  xxi.  12-14, 
and  the  Deuteronomic  appointment  of  three  cities  of 
refuge  (chap.  iv.  41-43 ;  cf.  xix.  1  ff.).  The  asylum  in  the 
older  law,  Wellhausen  argues,  is  the  altar ;  now  "  in  order 
not  to  abolish  the  right  of  asylum  along  with  altars  [mark 
the  change  to  the  plural],  he  [the  Deuteronomist]  appoints 
special  cities  of  refuge  for  the  innocent  who  are  pursued 
by  the  avenger  of  blood."  *  It  is  a  little  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  hope  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Josiah's  age  that  three  cities  of  refuge  had  been  appointed 
by  Moses  (three  more  afterwards)  when,  ex  hypothm,  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  up  to  their  day  no  such  cities 
existed.  The  whole  objection,  however,  is  largely  a  creation 
of  the  critic's  fancy,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  future 
appointment  of  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer  is 
provided  for  in  the  very  law  of  Exodus  to  which  appeal  is 
made  (chap,  xxi  13). 

3.  For  the  above  reasons  we  cannot  allow  that  a  case 
has  been  made  out  on  the  groimd  of  discrepancies  in  laws 
and  history  for  denying  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  to  the 
great  lawgiver  with  whose  name  they  are  connected. 
When  these  are  set  aside,  there  remain  as  proofs  of  post- 
Mosaic  origin  chiefly  incidental  ex|)ressions,  as  "other  side 
of  (or  beyond)  Jordan,"  "unto  this  day,"  and  the  like. 
The  first  of  these  expressions — "other  side  of  Jordan" — 
is  much  relied  on,  as  showing  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  of  the  book  was  the  Western  side  of  Jordan.'  If  we 
have  not  hitherto  taken  notice  of  this  favourite  argument, 
it  is  principally  because,  after  the  fairest  consideration  we 

^  The  8Qppo8ition  that,  according  to  JE,  the  Israelites  stuck  immoTahlj 
like  limpets  on  a  rock  to  Eadesh  for  thirty-eight  years,  is  against  common 
sense,  and  can  only  he  made  out  hy  tearing  tne  narrative  to  pieces.  Even  then, 
the  command  to  the  Israelites  in  JE,  "Turn  ye,  and  get  you  into  the 
wilderness  hy  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  '*  (Num.  xiv.  26),  implies  interrening 
wanderings,  as  in  Num.  zzxiii.  In  the  hesinning  of  the  fortieth  year  (not 
the  third,  as  Bleek),  the  Israelites  are  founaagain  at  Kadesh  (chap.  xz.  1 ; 
of  Dillmann  ,inloc).  Criticism  rejects  the  thirty-eight  years'  wanderinffs,  hut 
in  contradiction  to  cUl  the  sources,  J  E  D  P.  Of.  Aittel's  remarks,  nist,  oj 
Hebs,  i.  pp.  281-82. 

«  Hist,  cf  Israel,  p.  88  ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  0,T.  in  J.  C.  p.  854. 

•  Cf.  Driver,  Devi,  pp.  xlii  ff. 
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have  been  able  to  give  it,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  extremelj 
little  force.  So  far  as  the  expression  occurs  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  book  {e,g,y  chap,  i  1,  5),  it  occasions  little 
difficulty,  but  it  may  appear  to  be  different  when  it  is  found 
in  the  discourses  themselves.  It  does  occur  there,  but  (as 
also  in  the  framework)  with  an  application  both  to  l^e 
Eastern  (chap,  iii  8),  and,  more  commonly,  to  the  Western 
(chaps.  iiL  20, 25 ;  xL  30),  sides  of  the  Jordan.^  Very  generally 
there  is  some  determinative  clause  attcu^hed,  to  show  which 
side  is  meant — '*  beyond  Jordan,  toward  the  sunrising  "  (chap, 
iv.  41,  46), "  eastward  "  (ver.  49),  "  behind  the  way  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  "  (chap,  xi  30),  etc.  It  is  most  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  phrase  "  beyond  Jordan  '*  was  a  curr^it 
geographical  designation  for  the  Moabite  side  of  the  river; 
but  that,  along  with  this,  there  went  a  local  usage,  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  speaker.*  Far  more  reasonably 
may  we  argue  from  the  minute  and  serious  care  of  the  writer 
in  his  geographical  and  chronological  notices  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  discourses  and  elsewhere,  that  he  means  his 
book  to  be  taken  as  a  genuine  record  of  the  last  utteranoes 
of  the  lawgiver. 

It  may  be  serviceable  at  this  stage  to  sum  up  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  discussions  in  this  chapter  have 
conducted  us. 

1.  The  discovery  of  "  the  book  of  the  law "  in  Josiah's 
day  was  a  genuine  discovery,  and  the  book  then  found  was 
already  old 

2.  The  age  of  Manasseh  was  unsuitable  for  the  com- 
position of  Deuteronomy,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
composition  in  that  age.    The  ideas  of  Deuteronomy  no 

^  Nam.  zzzii.  19  is  a  remarkable  case  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  in  both 
senses  in  a  single  verse.  Dr.  Driver  explains  the  passage,  not  very  con- 
vincinglj,  by  an  "  idiom  "  ;  and  accounts  for  Deut.  iii.  20,  25  by  the  assumed 
position  of  tht  speaker,  which,  he  thinks,  by  a  lapse,  is  forgotten  in  ver.  8, 
where  the  real  situation  is  betrayed.  We  may,  however,  pretty  safely  dear 
the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  suspicion  of  such  unconscious  "  be- 
trayals "  of  his  position. 

'  When  Dr.  Driver  says:  "It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  this  was  a 
habit  of  the  Canaanites,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  likely  that  the 
us^  suggested  by  it  nassed  from  them  to  the  Israelites,  before  the  latter 
haaset  foot  in  the  land,"  etc.  (p.  xliii),  he  seems  to  foreet  that  the  fathers 
of  the^  Israelites  had  lived  for  at  least  two  centuries  in  Canaan,  and  that  the 
traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people  were  aU  bound  up  with  it  (ct  their  words 
for  "West,"  etc). 
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doubt  lay  behind  Hezekiah's  reformation,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  book,  or  of  its  composition,  at 
or  about  that  time.  Had  it  been  newly  composed,  or  then 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  we  should  have  expected  it  to 
mi^e  a  sensation,  as  it  did  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
The  question  also  would  again  arise  as  to  its  Mosaic  claim, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  this  by  Hezekiah  and  his  circle. 

3.  From  HezeloiBth  upwards  till  at  least  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  or  the  immediately  post-Mosaic  age,  there  is  no 
period  to  which  the  composition  of  the  book  can  suitably 
be  referred,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  composition  in 
that  interval  Traces  of  its  use  may  be  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  revision  of  Joshua,  in  speeches  like  those  of  Solomon 
(1  Ejngs  viiL),  in  Amaziah's  action  (2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6),  and 
in  allusions  in  the  early  prophets.^  But  this  we  do  not  at 
present  urge. 

4  The  book  definitely  gives  itself  out  as  a  reproduction 
of  the  speeches  which  Moses  delivered  in  the  Arabah  of 
Moab  before  his  death,  and  expressly  declares  that  Moses 
wrote  his  addresses  ("this  law"), and  gave  the  book  into 
custody  of  the  priests. 

5.  The  internal  character  of  the  book,  in  its  Mosaic  stand- 
point, its  absence  of  reference  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  archaic  and  obsolete  character  of  many  of  its  laws, 
supports  the  claim  to  a  high  cmtiquity  and  a  Mosaic  origin. 

6.  The  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  **  a  free  repro- 
duction," or  elaboration,  of  written  addresses  left  by  Moses, 
by  one  who  has  fully  entered  into  his  spirit,  and  continues 
his  work,  while  not  inadmissible,  if  the  facts  are  shown  to 
require  it,  is  unnecessary,  and,  in  view  of  the  actual  character 
of  the  book,  not  probabla  The  literary  gifts  of  Moses  were 
amply  adequate  to  the  writing  of  his  own  discourses  in  their 
present  form.  This  is  not  to  deny  editorial  revision  and 
annotation. 

7.  There  are  no  conclusive  reasons  in  the  character  of 
the  laws  or  of  the  historical  retrospects  for  denying  the 
authorship  of  the  discourses,  in  this  sense,  to  Moses. 

8.  It  seems  implied  in  Deut.  xxxL  9,  24-26,  that 
Deuteronomy  originally  subsisted  as  a  separate  book.  It 
may  have  done  so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  separate 
copies  may  have  continued  to  circulate,  even  after  its  union 

I  See  below,  pp.  828  ff. 
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with  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.^  It  was  probablj 
a  separate  authentic  copy  which  was  deposited  in  the  temple, 
and  was  found  there  by  Hilkiah. 

9.  It  is  possible,  as  some  have  thought,  that  the  JE  Penta- 
teuchal  history  may  originally  have  contained  a  brief  account 
of  the  testamentary  discourses  of  Moses,  and  of  his  death 
(cf.  the  fragment,  chap,  xxxi  14,  16,  23).  This  would  be 
superseded  when  Deuteronomy  was  united  with  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

10.  The  historical  laws  and  narratives  which  Deutero- 
nomy presupposes  must,  in  some  form,  have  existed  earlier 
than  the  present  book,  if  not  earlier  than  the  delivery  of  the 
discourses.  These  also,  therefore,  are  pushed  back,  in 
essentials,  into  the  Mosaic  age.  They  need  not,  however, 
have  been  then  completed,  or  put  together  in  their  present 
shape ;  or  may  only  have  furnished  the  basis  for  our  present 
narratives. 

The  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  Priestly  Writing  has 
yet  to  be  considered. 

Note. — SteuemageVs  Theory  of  Devieronomyi  A  word 
should  perhaps  be  said  on  the  novel  theory  of  Deuteronomy 
expounded  by  C.  Steuernagel  in  his  work,  DeiUeronomium  und 
Jostia  (1900).  Discarding,  with  much  else  (as  the  depend- 
ence of  Deuteronomy  on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant),  the 
view  of  a  division  of  the  Book  into  hortatory  and  legal 
portions,  Steuernagel  contends  for  a  division,  as  it  were 
transversely,  into  sections,  distinguished  respectively  by  the 
use  of  the  singular  ("thou,"  "thy,"  etc.)  and  the  plural 
("ye,"  "your,"  etc.)  numbers  (Sg  and  PI).  These  sections 
(PI  being  itself  highly  composite)  were  united  in  the  pre- 
Josianic  period,  and  subsequently  underwent  extensive 
enlargements  and  redactional  changes.  It  is  difficult  not 
to  regard  this  theory  as  another  instance  of  misplaced  in- 
genuity. The  use  of  singular  and  plural  affords  no  sufficient 
ground  for  distinguishing  different  authors.  The  nation 
addressed  as  "  thou "  was  also  a  "  ye,"  and  there  is  a  free 
transition  throughout  from  the  one  mode  of  speech  to  the 
other,  often  within  the  limits  of  the  same  verse  or  para- 
graph (cf.,  «^.,  Deut.  i.  31;  iv.  10,  11;  25,  26;  34-36;  vi 
1-3 ;  17, 18 ;  viiL  1,  2 ;  19,  20 ;  ix.  7 ;  xi.  12, 13,  eta). 
*  See  below,  p.  876. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SHflfcnltfes  an^  perpleiitfes  of  tbe  Crftfcal  Dspo* 
tbesfB:  TTbe  priestls  Mrfting.  I.  XCbe  Code 


"  Nothing  in  fact  if  simpler  th«n  the  Qrafian  hypothfliii :  it  naedt  only 
the  tranefmnoe  of  a  single  touree — the  ooUeotion  of  kwe  named  oammcnly 
the  OrwndBchrift,  by  others  the  Book  of  OrigioB,  the  Writing  of  the  Older 
Elohist,  or  of  tiie  Annalist,  which  we  would  call  the  Book  of  UrietUy  Lma 
or  Beligion — ^into  the  post-ezilian  time,  into  the  period  of  Eira  and 
Kehemiah,  and  at  one  stroke  the  '  Mosaic '  period  is  wiped  oat." — Dubjl 

"I  hare  specially  drawn  attention  to  the  fSust  that  one  resolt  of  these 
oritidsms  most  inevitably  be  that,  for  all  thoee  who  are  oonvinoed  of  the 
sabetantial  tmth  of  the  above  results,  the  whole  ritualistio  system,  as  a 
system  of  divine  institution,  comes  at  once  to  the  ground.  .  .  •  The  whole 
support  of  this  system  is  struck  away,  when  it  is  once  ascertained  that  the 
Levitical  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  entirely  the  product  of  a  Twy 
late  age,  a  mere  figment  of  the  post-captivity  priesthood." — Golsnso. 

"But,  if  we  place  at  the  head  of  their  whole  history  [the  Hebrew 
nation's]  a  great  positive  act  of  the  will,  a  legislation  by  which  the  natural 
development  is  forestalled,  and  its  course  prescribed,  we  aocount  for  the  rise 
of  that  discrepancy  [the  sense  of  guilt,  consciousness  of  departure  firam  the 
known  will  of  God]  and  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  national  character  i 
the  Hebrews." — Ds  Wxttb  (against  Yatke). 

"  But  again  the  questioning  spirit  revives  when  one  is  asked  to  believe 
that  Moses  is  partly  at  least  a  historic  figure.  Alas  1  how  gladly  would  one 
believe  it  I  But  where  are  the  historical  elements  ?  ...  No  one  oan  now  be 
found  to  doubt  that  Sargon  is  a  historical  personage  with  mythic  i 
But  oan  one  really  venture  to  say  the  like  of  Moses  t "— Chktns. 


CHAPTEE  IX 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITI- 
CAL HYPOTHESIS:  THE  PRIESTLY  WRITING. 
L  THE  CODE 

It  was  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  critical  development 
that  the  greatest  revolution  in  Pentateuchal  criticism  up 
to  the  present  has  been  the  acceptance  bj  the  majority  of 
scholars  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  contention  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  instead  of  being, 
as  was  formerly  all  but  universally  supposed,  the  oldest, 
is  in  reality  the  very  youngest  of  the  constituent  elements 
in  that  composite  work — ^not,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  creation 
of  the  work  of  Moses,  but  a  production  of  priestly  scribes 
in  exilian  and  post-exilian  times.  Up  to  the  appearance  of 
Graf's  work  on  Tlie  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  TesiamerU  in 
1866,  as  was  then  pointed  out,  though  earlier  writers  like 
Von  Bohlen,  George,  and  Vatke  had  advocated  the  idea, 
and  Reuss,  Graf's  teacher,  had  been  inculcating  it  in  his 
class-room  at  Strassburg,^  the  hypothesis  of  a  post-exiUan 
origin  of  the  law  had  met  with  no  general  acceptance.  De 
Wette  repudiated  it;*  Bleek  declared  it  to  be  "decidedly 
false  to  hold  with  Vater,  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  and  George, 
that  Deuteronomy,  with  the  laws  it  contains,  is  older  than 
the  foregoing  books  with  their  legislation  " ; '  even  Kuenen, 
in  1861,  pronounced  its  grounds  to  be  "  not  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion."*   Since  the  pubncation  of  Graf's  book,  the  tide  has 

*  On  Reuss,  see  below,  p.  288. 
*Introd.  ii.  p.  143.     Similarly  Ewald. 

*  Com.  on  Deut.,  Introd.  p.  107. 

^  See  quotation  from  Kuenen  in  fuU  in  Note  A.  Nearly  the  only  writer 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  glimpse  into  the  poraibilities  of  George's  view  was 
Hengstenherg,  who  wrote:  "The  view  maintained  by  De  Wette,  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  latest  of  all,  the  tojjstone  of  the  mythical  s^cture, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  won  universal  acceptance,  begins  now  to 
yield  to  the  exactly  opposite  opinion,  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  most  andent 
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dedsively  turned,  and  the  previously  rejected  theory  has 
now  become  the  dominant  (though  by  no  means  the 
xmiversally-accepted)  hypothesis  among  critical  scholars. 

There  are  many  reasons,  apart  from  the  skill  and 
plausibility  with  which  its  case  has  been  presented,  which 
account  for  the  fascination  of  this  theory  for  minds  that 
have  already  yielded  assent  to  the  previous  critical  develop- 
ment&  It  is  not  without  justice,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see, 
that  the  claim  is  made  for  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  that 
it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  whole  critical  movement 
of  last  century.  A  chief  value  of  the  theory  is  that,  by  the 
very  startlingness  of  its  conclusions,  it  compels  a  halt,  and 
summons  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  long  course  by  which 
its  results  have  been  reached. 

L  Graf-Wkllhausbn  Theory  of  the  Priestly  Codi 

We  shall  best  begin  by  sketching  more  fully  than  has 
yet  been  done  the  6raf-WeUhausen  position.  The  problem 
relates,  as  said,  to  the  age  and  character  of  that  large  body 
of  laws  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  which 
forms  the  kernel  of  the  writing  described  by  the  critics 
as  the  Priestly  Code.  Whereas  formerly  this  Levitical 
legislation  was  held  to  be  at  least  older  than  Deuteronomy, 
and  probably  in  its  main  parts  Mosaic,^  the  newer  theory 
supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  scribes  in  the  exile,  or  after. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  contended,  as  we  shall  find,  that  everything 
in  the  Code  was  absolutely  the  creation  of  that  tima* 
There  had  been,  of  course,  a  temple,  priesthood,  religious 
institutions,  sacrificial  ritual,  priestly  rules  and  technique. 
Still  the  law,  as  elaborated  in  the  exile,  was  practically  a 
new  thing.  What  belonged  to  the  practice  of  a  previous 
age  was  taken  up,  transformed,  had  a  new  meaning  put  into 
it,  was  brought  under  new  leading  ideas,  was  devdoped  and 

among  til  the  books  of  the  Pentateuoh."— O'en.  of  Pent,  L  p.  68  (herefen 
to  George's  work). 

^  Thus,  e.g,,  Bleek,  IrUrod,  L  pp.  212  ff. 

*  Of.  Qraf,  as  aboye,  p.  98  ;  Euenen,  Bel,  of  Israel,  ii.  pp.  96, 192.  (Bat 
see  below,  p.  291.)  Benss,  on  this  point,  docs  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  his 
inocessors.  He  says:  ''It  is  self-evident  that  the  existence  of  a  Levitical 
tradition  in  relation  to  ritnal,  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  kings,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  we  cannot  speak,  however,  of  a  written,  official,  and  sacred  codex 
otthiB)dnd.**''GeaehieliUderffea,  Sehn/tenA,T.  i.  p.  81  (in Ladd,  L  p.  580). 
See  below,  pp.  800  ff. 
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enlarged  by  new  rites  and  institations.  Above  all,  in  order 
to  clothe  it  with  a  Mosaic  character,  and  secure  for  it  the 
necessary  authority,  old  and  new  alike  were  thrown  back 
into  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  wilderness,  and  were  represented 
as  originating  and  being  put  into  force  there.  This  Mosaic 
dress  was  a  fiction.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  arrangements,  the  dispositions  of  the  camp 
in  the  wilderness,  the  accounts  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  of  the  choice  and  setting  apart  of  the  Levites, 
of  the  origin  of  the  passover,  eta — all  was  a  "  product  of 
imagination."^ 

The  idea  of  the  Code  was  not  wholly  original  The  first 
conception  and  sketch  of  a  Priestly  Code  was  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  of  the  restored  temple  in  the  closing  chapters  of  his 
book.'  The  scheme  of  the  scribes,  however,  was  not  that 
of  Ezekiel,  but  was  independently  wrought  out  A  chief 
feature  borrowed  from  the  prophet's  progranmie  was  the 
idea  of  the  Levites  as  a  class  of  temple  servants  subordinate 
to  the  priests.  It  will  be  seen  below'  how,  in  Ezek.  xliv., 
the  law  is  laid  down  that  the  priests  who  had  gone 
astray  into  idolatry  were  to  be  degraded  from  their  priestly 
office,  and  made  servants  in  the  sanctuary.  Only  the 
Zadokites,  who  had  remained  faithful,  were  to  retain  their 
priestly  dignity.  This,  according  to  the  theory,  is  the  origin 
of  the  class  of  Levitea  The  priests  thus  degraded  were,  it 
is  contended,  the  ''  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  high  places, 
for  whom  some  sort  of  provision  had  to  be  made.  We  are 
called  to  trace  here  a  development.  Deuteronomy  had,  it  is 
alleged,  allowed  such  ''disestablished  priests"  the  full 
rights  of  priesthood  when  they  came  up  to  the  temple: 
Ezekiel  degrades  them  to  the  rank  known  afterwards  as 
Levites:  now  the  Priests'  Code  gives  them  a  permanent 
standing  in  the  sanctuary,  and  represents  them  as  always 
having  had  this  secondary  position,  and  as  having  been 
originally  honourably  set  apart  by  Jehovah  for  His  service 
in  the  wilderness.  The  Israelites  being  thus  organised  as 
a  hierarchy — "  the  clergy  the  skeleton,  the  high  priest  tho 
head,  and  the  tabernacle  the  heart "  * — liberal  provision  is 

1  Ot  Eaenen,  Bel,  0/ Israel,  ii.  pp.  171,  etc 

*  Ezek.  xl.  etc.  *  See  below,  pp.  815  fL 

*  Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  127.  Cf.  p.  8 :  "  The  Moeaio  theocnwy, 
with  the  tabamaole  at  its  centre,  the  high  priest  at  its  head,  tiie  prieeti 
and  Levites  at  ita  organs,  ths  legitimate  omtus  as  its  popular  fluietifla. 

If 
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made  for  the  sacred  body.  Tithes,  hitherto  unknown  for 
such  a  purpose,  are  appointed  for  the  support  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  priestly  revenues  are  otherwise  greatly 
enlarged.  Forty-eight  cities,  with  pasturages,^  are — only, 
of  course,  on  paper — set  apart  for  the  Levitical  order.  The 
sacrificial  system,  now  centralised  in  the  tabernacle,  is 
enlckrged,  and  recast  in  its  provisions.  Sin-  and  trespass- 
offerings  (the  sin-offering  is  held  by  Wellhausen  to  appear 
first  in  EzeMel)'  are  introduced ;  a  cycle  of  feasts  is  estab- 
lished, with  new  historical  meanings;  an  annual  day  of 
atonement — ^previously  unheard  of — is  instituted.  Sacrifice 
loses  its  older  joyous  character,  and  becomes  an  affair  of  the 
priesthood  —  a  ritual  of  atonement,  with  associations  of 
gloom.' 

Still  better  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  novel 
scheme,  a  history  is  invented  to  suit  it.  In  its  preparatory 
part  in  Genesis,  this  history  goes  back  to  the  creation,  and 
is  marked  in  the  patriarchal  period  by  the  rigid  exclusion 
of  all  sacrifices;*  in  the  Mosaic  part,  there  is  the  freest 
indulgence  in  the  invention  of  incidents,  lists,  genealogies, 
numbers,  etc.  All  this,  if  we  accept  Wellhausen's  view, 
was,  some  time  before  the  coming  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  in 
458  B.C.,  put  together  in  Babylon ;  was  afterwards  combined 
with  the  previously  existing  JE  and  D,  which  knew  nothing 
of  such  legislation,  and  indeed  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
contradicted  it ;  finally,  in  444  B.C.,  as  related  in  Neh.  viiL, 
was  produced  and  read  by  Ezra  to  the  people,  was  accepted 
by  them,  and  became  thenceforth  the  foundation  of  post- 
exilic  religion.  Precisely  at  this  crucial  point,  however,  a 
serious  divergence  of  opinion  reveals  itself  in  the  school 
According  to  Wellhausen,  it  was  the  completed  Pentateuch, 
substantially,  that  was  brought  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and 
read  by  him  to  the  people;*  according  to  perhaps  the 
majority  of  his  followers,  it  was  only  the  Priests'  Code  that 
was  then  made  known,  and  the  combination  with  JE  and  D 

^  The  Leyitical  cities  are  held  by  Wellhausen  to  be  a  transformation  of 
the  old  hamoth  or  high  places.— 7&ia.  pp.  87-38,  162. 
«/Wrf.  p.  76. 

*  Ibid,  p.  81 :  "No  greater  contrast  conld  be  conceived  than  the  monoto- 
nous seriousness  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  worship. "  Delitzsch  and  others  have 
shown  the  groundlessness  of  this  allegation. 

*  See  above,  p.  166. 

'  "Substantially  at  least  Ezra's  law-book  must  be  regarded  as  praoticallj 
identical  with  our  Pentateuch."— 7^.  p.  497.    Cf.  p.  404. 
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did  not  take  place  till  later,  after  new  redactions  and 
developments  of  the  Code.^  Wellhansen,  who  retains  his 
opinion,  argues  convincingly  that  the  narrative  (cf.  Neh, 
ix.)  clearly  requires  that  the  book  should  be  the  whole 
Pentateuch;'  the  others  as  triumphantly  ask  how  Codes  of 
laws,  which  ex  hypothesi  were  in  flat  contradiction  of  each 
other,  could  simultaneously  be  brought  forward  with  any  hope 
of  acceptance !  We  agree  that  neither  set  of  critics  succeeds 
in  answering  the  others'  reasons 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  *'  traditional "  view  of  the 
Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical  legislation.  It  will,  we 
venture  to  predict,  be  to  future  generations  one  of  the 
greatest  psychological  puzzles  of  history  how  such  a 
hypothesis,  loaded,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  with  external 
and  internal  incredibilities,  should  have  gained  the  remark- 
able ascendency  it  has  over  so  many  able  minds.  It  is  a 
singular  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Wellhausen  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  secure  this  vnde  acceptance  for  his  theory, 
and  to  make  that  appear  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
highest  wisdom  which  nearly  all  his  predecessors  scouted 
as  the  extreme  of  folly.  His  feat  is  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Ezra  himself,  who,  on  this  new  showing,  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  his  generation  the  belief  that  a  complex  system 
of  laws  and  institutions  had  been  given  by  Moses,  and  had 
been  in  operation  since  the  days  of  that  lawgiver,  though, 
till  the  moment  of  his  own  promulgation,  notlung  had  been 
heard  of  them  by  anyone  present  I ' 

*  For  A  sketch  of  these  supposed  deyelopmeiits  after  444  B.O.,  oil  Kuenen, 
Hex,  pp.  S02  if. ;  Professor  W .  Robertson  Smith,  0,  T,  in  J.  C, ,  Note  F.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  differs  again  in  thinkine  that  ''the  Priestly  Code  has  far  too 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  actual  situation  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  aotoal 
usage  of  the  second  temple  [?],  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  view  that  it  wu 
an  abstract  ^tem  evolyed  in  Babylonia,  by  someone  who  was  remote  firam 
the  contemporary  moyement  at  Jerusalem  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  author 
must  haye  stood  .  .  .  outside  the  petty  local  entanglements  that  hampered 
the  Judsean  priests"  (pp.  448-49).  He  holds  that  to  coigecture  "that  Sd» 
was  himself  the  autnor  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  to  step  into  a  region  of 
purely  arbitrary  guesswork"  (p.  449).  Thus  the  theories  eat  up  oidl 
other. 

*  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  gets  rid  of  Ezra  and  the  nairatiyo  altogttlMr. 
C£  below,  p.  295. 

*  "  They  were  not,"  says  ^enen,  ''  laws  whioh  had  been  long  In  exiiUiio% 
and  whioh  were  now  proclaimed  afresh  and  accepted  by  the  peonle.  aftor 
haying  been  forgotten  for  a  while.  The  priestly  ordinances  were  maae  jmown 
and  imposed  upon  the  Jewish  nation  now  for  the  first  time,    Ai  we  hayo 
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II.  Initial  iNOBBDisiLiTnES  of  xn  Thsobt 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  three  huge  ineredibilUies  which 
attach  to  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Levitical  l^j^slation, 
and  to  these,  at  the  outset,  as  illustrative  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  modern  criticism  involves  itself,  we  would  refer. 

1.  There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  case  the  serious  nature 
of  the  moral  issue.  In  the  case  of  ''the  book  of  the  law" 
brought  to  light  in  Josiah's  reign,  there  is  at  least  always 
open  the  assumption  of  a  literary  artifice  which  involved 
no  dishonest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Here^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  evading  of  the  meaning 
of  the  transaction.  What  we  have  is  the  deliberate  con- 
struction of  an  elaborate  Code  of  laws  with  the  express 
design  of  passing  it  off  upon  the  people  in  the  name  of 
Moses.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  urge  that  much  in 
the  law  was  simply  the  codification  of  pre-exilian  usaga 
A  codification  of  ancient  law — ^if  that  were  all  that  was 
meant — even  though  it  involved  some  degree  of  re-editing 
and  expansion,  is  a  process  to  which  no  one  could  reasonably 
take  exception,  provided  it  were  proved  that  it  had  actually 
taken  place.^  But  though  this  notion  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
good  deal  played  with,  the  Wellhausen  theory  is  assuredly 
not  fairly  represented,  when,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  edge 
of  an  objection,  it  is  spoken  of  as  mainly  a  work  of  **  codifica- 
tion." The  very  essence  of  the  theory,  as  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen  expound  it,  is,  that  in  cdl  that  gives  the  Priestly 
Code  its  distinctive  character,  it  is  something  entirely  new.' 
There  never,  e,g.,  existed  such  an  ark  or  tabemade  as  the 
Code  describes  with  minute  precision.    The  tabernacle  is 

seen,  no  written  ritoal  ledalation  yet  existed  in  Ezekiers  time^"*  eto. — Rd. 
oflaraa,  ii.  p.  231.     Cf.  Wellhausen,  Hist,  o/Iarael,  p.  408. 

^  Few  of  the  critics  of  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  object,  within  reaaooaUe 
limits,  to  a  theory  of  codification,  but  treat  it  as  a  question  of  evidence.  CL 
Bobertson's  Early  Religion  of  Israd,  p.  S94.  It  already  goes  beyond  codi- 
fication when  the  object  is  to  stamp  pre-existing  usage  with  a  diTine 
sanction. 

*  According  to  Wellhausen,  the  Code  was  not  only  not  in  operatioii,  bol 
"it  did  not  even  admit  of  being  carried  into  effect  in  tiie  oonditiona  that 
prevailed  previous  to  the  exile." — ffist.  of  Israel,  p.  12.  **  The  idea  that  the 
Friests*  Code  was  extant  before  the  exile,"  says  Kautsssch,  "oould  only  b« 
maintained  on  the  assumption  that  no  man  knew  of  it,  not  even  the  spintiial 
leaders  of  the  people,  such  as  the  priests  Jeremiah  and  Szekiel." — LiL  cf 
O.T.,  p.  116. 
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a  pure  fiction,  obtained  by  halving  the  dimensions  of  the 
temple,  and  making  it  portable.^  There  never  was  a  choice 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  priests,  or  a  separation  of  the 
Levites  to  be  ministers  to  the  priests.  There  never  was  a 
tithe  system  for  the  support  of  priests  and  Levites ;  there 
never  were  Levitical  cities;  there  never  were  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings,  or  a  day  of  atonement,  such  as  the  Code 
prescribes;  there  never  were  feasts  having  the  historical 
origin  and  reference  assigned  to  them  in  the  law.  These 
institutions  were  not  only  not  Mosaic,  but  they  never 
existed  at  all ;  and  tJie  eonstruetors  of  this  Code  knew  it,  for 
they  were  themselves  the  inventors.  This  cannot  be  evaded 
by  saying,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  it  was  a  well-recognised 
custom  to  attribute  all  new  legislation  to  Moses.  For  first, 
apart  from  the  singular  problem  which  this  raises  for  the 
critics  who  attribute  no  laws  to  Moses,  such  a  custom 
simply  did  not  exist;'  and,  second,  this  is  not  a  case  of 
mere  literary  convention,  but  one  of  serious  intention,  with 
a  view  to  gaining  a  real  advantage  by  the  use  of  the  law- 
giver's authority.  The  nearest  parallel,  perhaps,  that 
suggests  itself  is  the  promulgation  in  Europe  in  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era  of  the  great  collection  of  spurious 
documents  known  as  the  Isidorian  Decretals,  carrying  back 
the  loftiest  claims  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  to  apostolic  men 
of  the  first  century.  No  one  hesitates  to  speak  of  these 
spurious  decretals,  which  gained  acceptance,  and  were  for 
long  incorporated  in  the  Canon  law,  by  their  rightful  name 
of  ''  forgeries." '  Can  we  help  giving  the  same  designation 
to  the  handiwork  of  these  exilian  constructors  of  a  pseudo- 
Mosaic  Code?*    It  is  futile  to  speak,  in  excuse,  of  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  165  £F. 

*  Kg.,  Ezekiel  did  not  attribute  his  laws  to  Moees ;  the  Chronicler  did 
not  attribute  the  elaborate  ordinances  in  1  Chron.  zxiii.  to  Moses  but  to 
David ;  Enra  and  Kehemiah  themselves  did  not  attribute  their  modified 
arrangements  to  Moses.  Circumcision  was  not  attributed  to  Moses,  etc 
We  do  not  know  of  any  laws  being  attributed  to  Moses  which  were  not 
believed  to  be  Mosaic. 

*  Hallam  atLys  of  these  in  his  Middle  Ages :  "  Upon  these  spurious 
decretals  was  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  different 
national  Churches ;  a  fabric  which  has  stoKxl  after  its  roundation  ommbled 
beneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  deny,  for  the  last  two  oenturies, 
that  the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but  the  most  ignorant  ages  to 
credit"  {StudetU'a  ffallam,  p.  295). 

*  "  Such  procedure,"  says  Biehm,  "would  have  to  be  called  a  fraud." — 
XifOeiL  i.  p.  217. 
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different  standards  of  literary  honesty  in  those  days.  It 
is  not  overstepping  the  mark  to  say,  as  before,  that  men 
like  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  were  as  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  truth  and  falsehood,  as  conscious  of 
the  sin  of  deceit,  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  GkMl,  as 
incapable  of  employing  lying  lips,  or  a  lying  pen,  in  the 
servioe  of  Jehovah,  as  any  of  our  critics  to-day.*  We 
simply  cannot  conceive  of  these  men  as  entering  into  such 
a  conspiracy,  or  taking  part  in  such  a  fraud,  as  the 
Wellhausen  theory  supposes.  For  it  was  undeniably  as 
genuine  Mosaic  ordinances  that  it  was  meant  to  pass  off 
ttGBe  laws  upon  the  people.  Let  only  the  effect  be  imagined 
had  Ezra  interpolated  his  reading  with  the  occasional  ex- 
planation that  this  or  that  principal  ordinance,  given  forth 
by  him  as  a  law  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  was  really  a 
private  concoction  of  some  unknown  priest  in  Babylon — 
perchance  his  own ! 

2.  Besides  the  moral,  there  confronts  us,  in  the  second 
place,  a  historical  incredibility.  We  do  not  dwell  on 
the  peculiar  taste  of  these  exUian  scribes,  of  whose  veiy 
existence,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  have  not  a  morsel  of 
evidence,  who,  out  of  their  own  heads,  occupied  themselves 
with  tireless  ingenuity  in  elaborating  these  details  of 
tabernacle,  encampments,  and  ceremonial,  planning  new 
laws,  festivals,  and  regulations  for  imaginary  situations — 
devising  everything  with  such  care,  and  surrounding  it  with 
so  perfect  an  air  of  the  wilderness,  that,  as  Wellhausen 
owns,'  no  trace  of  the  real  date  by  any  chance  shines 
through.  Neither  do  we  dwell  on  the  singular  unity  of 
mind  which  must  have  pervaded  their  ranks  to  enable  them 
to  concert  so  well-compacted  and  coherent  a  scheme  as,  on 
any  showing,  the  Levitical  law  is.'  We  shall  assume  that 
some  peculiarly  constituted  minds  might  delight  in  evolving 
these  fanciful  things,  and  might  even,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
of  time,  get  their  romance  by  mistake  accepted  as  history. 

^  See  above,  p.  259.  Gf.  Jer.  yuL  8 ;  xiy.  14  ;  xxiiL  82 ;  Eiek.  ziii  C, 
7,  19,  etc 

'  "It  tries  bard  to  imitate  tbe  costume  of  tbe  Mosaio  period  and,  with 
wbatever  success,  to  disguise  its  own.  ...  It  guards  itself  against  aU 
reference  to  later  times  and  a  settled  life  in  Canaan.  ...  It  keeps  itself 
eareftdly  and  strictly  witbin  tbe  limits  of  the  situation  in  tbe  wildemeas.**— 
Bitl.  o/Israelf  p.  9.  Riebm  says :  *'  Nowbere  are  any  anacbroniams  foond 
in  the  Leritioal  legislation." — Einl,  L  p.  217. 

*  Gt  Note  B  on  Unity  of  tbe  Law. 
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The  thing  which  needs  explanation  is,  how  the  scheme,  once 
conceived,  should  be  able  to  get  under  weigh  as  it  did,  in 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  return  from  the  exile.  That 
problem  has  only  to  be  faced  to  show  how  incredible  is  the 
critical  solution. 

We  turn  to  the  account  of  the  production  and  reading  of 
the  law  by  Ezra  in  Neh.  viii,  as  before  we  did  to  the  narrative 
of  the  finding  of  "  the  book  of  the  law  "  in  2  Kings,  and  are 
there  presented  with  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  which  bears 
upon  its  face  every  mark  of  truth.  We  read  how  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  gathered  ''as  one  man  into  the  broad  place 
that  was  before  the  water-gate,"  asked  Ezra  the  scribe  "  to 
bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  Jehovah  had 
commanded  to  Israel"^  Ezra,  who  before  has  been 
described  as  "a  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  had  given,"'  and  as  coming 
from  Babylon  with  the  law  of  God  in  his  hand,*  now,  at  the 
people's  request,  produced  the  book,  and  from  an  improvised 
"pulpit  of  wood"  read  its  contents  to  the  congregation 
"from  morning  till  midday,"  while  others  who  stood  by 
"  gave  the  sense."  *  This  was  repeated  from  the  first  to  the 
last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  seventh  month.^ 
Everything  in  the  narrative  is  plain  and  above  board.  There 
is  not  a  hint  that  anything  contained  in  this  '*  book  of  the 
law"  was  new,*  though  the  knowledge  of  much  that  it  con- 
tained had  evidently  been  lost.  The  entire  congregation 
listen  to  it  with  unquestioning  faith  as  "  the  law  of  Mose&" 
They  hear  all  its  enactments  about  priests  and  Levites,  its 
complicated  regulations  about  sacrifices,  about  sin-offerings^ 

»  Neh.  viii.  1.  «  Ezra  yiL  6. 

»  Ezra  vii.  14.  *  Neh.  viii.  2-8. 

*  Vers.  8, 18.  Professor  H.  P.  Smith,  nnlike  Wellhansen  and  Enenen,  who 
found  upon  it,  discredits,  as  before  intimated,  the  whole  story,  and  doubts 
the  very  existence  of  Ezra.  His  aocount  is  worth  quoting,  as  a  specimen  of 
a  phase  of  criticism :  "  Dnrin^  the  century  after  Nehemiah  the  community 
in  Judah  was  becoming  more  rigid  in  its  ezclusiveness  and  in  its  devotion  to 
the  ritual.  Ezra  is  the  impersonation  of  both  tendencies.  Whether  there 
was  a  scribe  named  Ezra  is  not  a  matter  of  ^eat  importance.  Yeir  likely 
there  was  such  a  scribe  to  whose  name  tradition  attached  itself.  First,  it 
transferred  the  favour  of  Artazerzes  to  him  from  Nehemiah.  Then  it  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  introduction  of  the  law,  and  finally  it  attributed  to  him 
the  abrogation  of  the  mized  marriages.  .  .  .  The  wish  was  father  to  tlie 
thought,  and  the  thought  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Ezra.  Ezra  was  the  ideal 
scribe,  as  Solomon  was  the  ideal  king,  projected  upon  the  background  of  aa 
earlier  age.  "—O.r.  Hist,  pp.  396-97. 

•  CfTkittel,  ffisL  offfAi.  i.  p.  104. 
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about  tithes,  but  do  not  raise  a  question.  Nothing,  on  the 
premises  of  the  theory,  could  be  more  surprising.  Tithes 
of  com  and  oil,  not  to  say  of  cattle,  for  the  support  of  the 
Levitical  order,  had  never  before  been  heard  of,^  but  the 
people  submit  to  the  bimlen  without  dissent  They  hear 
of  a  day  of  atonement,  and  of  the  solemn  and  elaborate 
ritual  by  which  it  is  to  be  annually  observed,  but  it  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  this  institution  has  been  unknown 
in  all  the  past  of  their  history.  The  Levites,  descendants, 
on  the  theory,  of  Ezekiel's  d^raded  idolatrous  priests— of 
whose  degradation,  however,  to  this  lower  rank,  history 
contains  no  mention — show  no  amazement  when  they 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  their  tribe  was  specially  set 
apart  by  Jehovah  for  His  service  in  the  wilderness,  and  had 
then  a  liberal  provision  made  for  their  wants;  that  cities 
even  had  been  appointed  for  them  to  dwell  in.  Many 
of  the  more  learned  in  the  gathering  —  men  versed  in 
genealogies  and  priestly  traditions — must  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  most  striking  of  the  ordinances  which  Ezra  was 
reading  from  his  roll,  were  unhistorical  inventions,  yet  they 
take  it  all  in.  There  was,  as  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  itself 
clearly  shows,  a  strongly  (UsaflTected  party,  and  a  religiously 
faithless  party,  in  the  city, — a  faction  keenly  opposed  to 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,' — but  no  one  raises  a  doubt  Priests 
and  people,  we  learn  from  Malachi,  were  alike  shamefully 
remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  obligations,'  yet  they  never 
question  the  genuineness  of  any  article  in  the  Coda  The 
very  Samaritans — the  bitterest  of  the  Jews'  enemies  in  this 
period — receive  not  long  after  the  whole  law  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  as  the  undoubted  law  of  Mo8e&*  Is  anything 
in  the  ''  traditional "  theory  more  astounding,  or  harder  to 
believe,  than  all  this  is?^    There  is  another  fact    Ezra's 

^  Wellhanaen  says  the  tithe  was  introdaoed  by  Ezra,  Hitl,  qfltraUt  p.  160. 

*Ct  Neh.  yi  10-19;  yiii  etc  W.  B.  Smith  even  sa^:  "All  the 
historical  indications  point  to  the  priestly  aristocracy  being  the  chief 
opponents  of  Ezra."— 0. T.inJ.  C,  pw  448.  This  makes  matters  still  mors 
inexplicable. 

•MaLi.  e-14;  ill.  7-15;  KeLxiiLlOfl:  Cfl  W.  E.  Smith,  at  abore, 
p.  445. 

^  See  below,  Chap.  X.  p.  870,  and  Note  there. 

*  Wellhaosen  says :  <'  As  we  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  Deuteronomy  from  its  publication  and  introduction  by  Joaia]^  to 
we  must  infer  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Priestly  Code  from  its 
publication  and  introduction  by  Earn  and  Nehemiah." — Bid,  ^  Israil, 
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reading  of  the  law  was  in  444  B.C.  But  nearly  a  century 
earlier,  in  636  B.c.»  at  the  time  of  the  first  return  under 
Zerubbabel,  we  find  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  law  already 
in  operation.  Priests  and  Levites  are  there ;  the  high  priest 
is  there  ;^  a  complete  organisation  of  worship  is  there, 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  are  there,  set  feasts  are 
there,  etc.'  Even  if  details  are  challenged,  the  central  facts 
in  this  narrative,  e.^.,  the  presence  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  of  an  organisation  of  worship,  cannot  be  overthrown.' 

3.  There  is  yet,  however,  a  third  incredibility  arising 
from  the  unsuitaHlity  of  the  C!ode  itself.  We  found  the 
Code  of  Deuteronomy  to  be  in  many  respects  unsuitable  to 
the  age  of  Josiah.  But  the  unsuitability  of  Deuteronomy 
is  slight  compared  with  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the 
Levitical  Code  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory,  the 
Code  was  designed  to  be  put  in  force  after  the  return  from 
the  exila  The  return,  therefore,  even  in  the  exile,  must 
have  been  confidently  expected.  Yet,  when  the  Code  is 
examined,  nothing  could  seem  less  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
The  whole  wilderness  framework  of  the  l^islation  was  out 
of  date  and  place  in  that  late  aga  The  sanctuary  is  a 
portable  tabernacle,  whereas  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
demanded  a  temple.  Many  of  the  laws,  like  that  requiring 
that  all  sacrifices  should  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  with  the  reason  for  this  regulation,*  were  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  new  conditions,  had,  indeed,  no 
relevancy  from  the  time  when  the  people  entered  on  a 
settled  ike  in  Canaan.  Suitable  in  its  place,  if  it  precedes 
the  relaxing  rule  of  Deut.  xiL  16,  it  is  unintelligible  after. 
Other  parts  of  the  Code  had  to  be  dropped  or  changed,  as 
inapplicable  to  the  post-exilian  order  of  things.  There  was, 
e,g,,  no  ark,  or  priestly  Urim  or  Thummim,  in  the  second 

p.  408.    We  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  narrative  of  this  introdnotioii 
u  a  concladye  disproof  of  Wellhanaen's  view  of  ita  date 
1  Cf.  Zech.  iii.  1. 

*  Ezra  iii  2  ff. 

*  Delitzach  says :  "  It  ia  a  fact  as  credibly  attested  at  possible  that  the 
distinction  of  ranks  of  priests  and  Levites  existed  already  in  B.o.  686,  and 
long  before  B.O.  444  ;  and  indeed  so  nncon tested,  so  thoroughly  established, 
so  strictly  maintained,  that  it  must  be  dated  back  beyond  the  exile,  in  which 
it  cannot  have  originated,  as  one  regulated  by  law  and  custom  in  the  prt- 
exilian  time."— Luthardt's  Zeitschrtft,  1880,  p.  268. 

^  Lbt.  xvii.  1-4.    See  below,  p.  814. 
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priests,  should  not  frequently  obtrude  itself  upon  the  view : 
when  it  does,  as  in  the  Books  of  Chronioles,  it  is  set  down  as 
a  mark  of  untrustworthiness.  Particularly,  the  &ct  tiiat 
the  Levitical  laws  are,  in  their  original  form,  adapted  to  a 
tabernacle,  and  to  wilderness  conditions,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  much  reference  to  them  in  that  form,  after  the 
people  were  settled  in  Canaan,  and  after  a  temple  had  been 
built  Assuming  the  sanctuary  and  sacrificial  ordinanoee  of 
the  Code  to  have  always  been  in  the  most  perfect  opera- 
tion,— and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  periods  they  were 
not, — ^it  would  still  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  tfaey 
should  be  constantly  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  story, 
and  foolish  to  argue  that,  because  they  did  not,  therefore 
they  had  no  existence.  We  take,  however,  broader  ground, 
and  propose  to  show,  with  the  help  of  the  critics  them- 
selves, that,  notwithstanding  the  sUence,  a  laree  part  of 
the  Code  may  have  been,  and  indeed  actual^  was»  in 
operation. 

1.  On  the  showing  of  the  Wellhausen  theory  itself,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  establish  that  the  argument  from  mere 
silence  is  far  from  candusive.  We  fall  back  here  on  the 
admission  freely  made  that  everything  in  the  Priestly  Code 
is  not  new.  It  is  allowed,  on  the  contrary,  that  materiedltf 
a  great  part  of  the  Levitical  legislation  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  exile.  Especially,  as  before  in  the  case 
of  Deuteronomy,  when  the  object  is  to  free  the  hypothesis 
from  the  aspect  of  fraud,  .remarkable  concessions  on  this 
point  are  frequently  made.  If,  at  one  time,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Driver  that  "  the  pre-exilic  period  shows  no  indications 
of  the  legislation  of  P  as  being  in  operation,"  ^  at  another 
time  we  are  assured  that  "  in  its  main  stock,  the  legislation 
of  P  was  not  (as  the  critical  view  of  it  is  sometimes 
represented  by  its  opponents  as  teaching)  '  manu&ctured ' 
by  the  priests  during  the  exile ;  it  is  based  upon  pre- 
existing temple  tisage."  ^    We  do  not  defend  the  consistency  of 

1  Inirod.  p.  186. 

'  Ibid,  p.  148.  See  below,  p.  812.  Similarly  the  quotationB  from  Kuenen 
and  WellhauBen  on  ^p.  291-92  aboye,  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
from  Enenen  :  "The  decrees  of  the  priestly  law  were  not  made  and 
invented  daring  or  after  the  exile,  but  draum  up.  Prior  to  the  exile,  the 
priests  had  already  delivered  verbally  what— with  the  modifications  that 
nad  beoome  necessary  in  the  meantime — they  afterwards  committed  to 
writing[." — JUl,  of  Israel,  ii.  p.  96.  "I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
probability  that  disconnectea  priestly  ordinances  or  tarahs  were  in  cironla- 
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these  statementB ;  the  one  is,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  destructive  of  the  other.  The  tendency  in  writers  of 
this  school  is,  in  reality,  to  a  kind  of  see-saw  between  these 
two  positions;  the  one  that  the  Priestly  Code  was  in  the 
main  a  simple  ''codification"  of  pre-exilic  usage — a  com- 
paratively innocent  hypothesis;  and  the  other  that  the 
characteristic  institutions  of  the  Priestly  Code — ark, 
tabernacle,  Aaronic  priests,  Levites,  tithes,  Levitical  cities, 
sin-offerings,  day  of  atonement,"  eta,  were,  one  and  all,  the 
free  creation  of  the  exilic  period — were  then,  despite  Dr. 
Driver's  disclaimer, "  manufactured  "  ^ — ^and  were  absolutely 
unknown  earlier.  If  the  latter  proposition  cannot  be 
maintained,  the  whole  hypothesis  goes  to  earth.  Here 
again  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  critics  must  really 
make  their  choica  They  cannot  well  be  allowed  at  one 
time  to  employ  arguments  which  are  of  no  force  unless  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Levitical  law  is,  as  a  whole,  in 
matter  as  well  as  in  form,  new;  and  at  another,  to  use 
arguments  based  on  the  contention  that  the  bulk  of  the 
le^slation  is,  in  practice,  old.^ 

Let  us,  however,  accept,  as  we  are  glad  to  do,  the  state- 
ment that "  the  main  stock  "  of  the  legislation  of  P  is  "  based 
upon  pre-existing  temple  usage,"  and  see  what  follows.  The 
observance  of  this  "main  stock"  before  the  exile  either 
appears  in  the  history,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  argument  from  silence  against  the  other 
institutions?  If  it  does,  what  becomes  of  Wellhausen's 
statement  that  "no  trace  can  be  found  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Priestly  Code,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  dear 
indications  of  ignorance  of  its  contents  ? "  '  It  is  npthing  to 
the  purpose  to  reply,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  before  the 
exile  there  was  indeed  praxis  —  usage  —  but  no  written 

tion  before  the  exile,  eyen  though  a  system  of  priestly  legifllation  was 
wanting  at  that  time  "  (p.  192). 

^  We  may  take  in  illustration  the  law  of  the  passoyer  in  Exodus, 
referred  to  further  below,  pp.  820-21.  Graf  treats  Ex.  xii.  1-28  as  a  pure 
creation  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  deduces  from  the  fact  of  its  agreement 
with  the  priestly  and  sacrificial  laws  of  Leyiticus,  that  these  must  be 
exilian  or  post-exilian  also  {OtsehieJU.  BUcher,  pp.  84-86).  Wellhausen's 
Tiew  is  that  the  law  has  undergone  a  transformation  which  inyerts  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  was  the  IsraeKtish  custom  of  offering  the 
firstlings  which  gaye  rise  to  the  story  of  the  slaying  of  the  firstborn  in 
^gypt,  not  ffie$  vena,^Hist.  0/ Israel,  pp.  88,  100,  102,  852. 

'  Cf.  Robertson  on  Wellhausen,  Early  Beligion,  etc.,  pp.  898-94« 

*  HitL  qfltraa,  p.  59. 
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Priestly  Code,  or  Code  of  ritual  law  attributed  to  Mo6e&^ 
For  (1)  the  very  ground  on  which  the  existence  of  a  wriUen 
Code  is  denied  u  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  practice ;  and  (2) 
if  the  practice  is  allowed,  who  is  to  certify  that  a  written 
law, r^[ulating  the  practice,  was  not  there?  Against  the 
existence  of  a  written  law,  we  have  only  Wellhausen's 
dogmatic  dActwm^  repeated  by  other  critics,  that,  so  long 
as  the  cultus  lasted,  people  would  not  concern  themselves 
with  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  Code.'  It  was  only  when 
it  had  passed  away  that  men  thought  of  reducing  it  to 
writin|(.  That,  however,  Wellhausen  certainly  cannot  prove, 
and  his  view  is  not  that  of  older  and  of  a  good  many 
recent  scholars.'  Nor  has  it  probability  in  itself.  Are 
written  Codes — especially  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge 
— so  entirely  unknown  to  antiquity  as  to  warrant  anyone  in 
saying  a  priori  that,  even  where  an  elaborate  ritual  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  operation,  a  Code  regulating  it 
cannot  have  existed  ?  ^ 

2.  There  is  an  admitted  "pre-existing  temple  usage," 
constituting  "  the  main  stock ''  of  the  priestly  law ;  reflection 
may  next  convince  us  that  this  ''pre-existing  usage  must 
have  covered  a  much  larger  part  of  the  Levitical  Code  than 
is  commonly  realised.  There  existed  at  least  a  splendid 
temple,  with  outer  and  inner  divisions;  a  sacred  ark; 
temple  furniture  and  utensils;  a  hereditary  priesthood. 
The  priests  would  have  their  sacred  vestments,  prescribed 
duties,  ritual  lore,  their  technique  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  d^erent  kinds  of  sacrifices,  their  recognised  rules  for 
the  discernment  and  treatment  of  leprosy,  their  rules  for 
ceremonial  purification,  their  calendar  of  sacred  festivals, 
etc.    These  things  existed ;  assume  the  laws  relating  to  them 

^  Ibid. ;  of.  Euenen,  as  above,  p.  96.  '  Ihid, 

*Cf.  Bleek,  Introd,  L  pp.  221  fL\  Dillmann,  Exod.-Lev.  Prof.  p.  Tiii 
(see  aboye,  p.  160) ;  p.  886. 

^  Analogy  and  disooveiy  famish  strong  gronnds  for  believing  that  Israel 
would  have  a  written  law.  Eittel  says  on  this  point :  "  Israel  came  out  of, 
and  always  continued  to  be  connected  with,  a  country  where  external 
prescriptions  and  rules  played  their  part  in  all  ages.  As  in  Egypt,  fo  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  rules  were  laid  down  for  sacrificial  worship  at  an 
early  period.  The  Marseilles  Table  of  Oiferings  has  brought  the  same  fact  to 
light  as  regards  the  Phcenicians.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  all  this 
scrupulosity  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  priesthoods,  a  primitiva 
informalism,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example,  prevailed  in  Israel  alone 
until  the  days  of  the  restoration  f  ''—Hist,  of  Heba,  i.  p.  118.  OL  Dillmann, 
Nwoi.'-JoB,  p.  647, 
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to  be  written  down,  what  ground  have  we  for  supposing  that 
they  would  have  differed  greatly  from  the  laws  preserved  to 
ufl  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  ?  Yet  how  little  of  all  this 
obtrudes  itself  in  the  history  ?  Nothing,  we  have  again  to 
point  out,  is  gained  by  the  substitution  ot  praxis  for  written 
law ;  for  it  is  not  the  written  law,  usually,  but  the  practice, 
that  history  takes  cognisance  of,  and,  if  silence  in  the  history 
is  compatible  with  the  practice,  it  must  also  be  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  Code  that  r^ulates  it  How  far 
this  reaches  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  look  at  specific 
instances. 

Wellhausen  speaks  repeatedly-  of  the  splendour  and 
elaboration  of  the  pre-exuic  cultua  There  was  a  cultos 
''carried  on,"  he  tells  us,  ''with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
splendour"^ — "splendid  sacrifices, presumably  offered  with 
all  the  rules  of  priestly  skill."*  " Elaborate  ritual  may  have 
existed  in  the  great  sanctucuries  at  a  very  early  period."* 
He  correctly  infers  "  that  Amos  and  Hosea,  presupposing  as 
they  do  a  splendid  cultus  and  great  sanctuaries,  doubUess 
also  knew  of  a  variety  of  festivals."^  But  he  has  to  add, 
"  they  have  no  occasion  to  mention  any  one  by  name."  To 
the  same  effect  Isaiah  is  quoted :  "  Add  ye  year  to  year,  let 
the  feasts  go  round."  ^  But  where  shall  we  look  in  history 
for  any  notice  of  these  feasts  ?  It  is  allowed  that  the  three 
feasts  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  were  observed  from  early 
times;  yet,  says  Wellhausen,  "names  are  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only  the  autumn  festival 
that  is  well  attested,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  as  the  only 
festival,  as  the  feast"*  Still  the  critic  has  no  doubt  that 
"even  under  the  older  monarchy  the  previous  festivals  must 
also  have  already  existed  as  well"  ^  As  particular  examples, 
let  the  reader  take  his  concordance,  and  note  the  exceeding 
paucity  of  the  allusions  in  the  historical  books  to  such 
institutions  as  the  sabbath,  the  new  moon,  or  even  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  How  easy,  on  the  strength  of  this  silence, 
would  it  be  to  say  in  the  familiar  way :  "  Joshua,  Judges, 
the  Books  of  Samuel,  know  nothing  of  the  sabbath  I" 
Drop  one  or  two  incidental  references,  which  might  easily 

1  HitL  qflnaa,  p.  66.  •  JUd,  p.  66. 

•iK(f.  p.  64.  «iM<i.p.94.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.    It  \b  not  the  oaM,  howeyer,  tnat  no  other  feaati  are  named.    Set 
below,  pp.  821-22. 
V  imp.  96. 
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not  have  been  there,  and  the  evidence  in  the  history  for  the 
above,  as  for  many  other  institutions,  disappears  altogether. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  sabbath,  or  a  law  of  the  sabbath, 
had  no  existence  ? 

3.  The  test  may  be  applied  in  another  way.  It  is  urged, 
«^.,  that  there  is  no  clear  reference  in  pre-exilian  literature 
to  the  existence  of  a  class  of  Levites  as  distinct  from  the 
priests.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  this  is  not  altogether 
the  case,^  and,  at  least,  as  pointed  out,  the  Levites  appear 
quite  distinctly  at  the  return,  nearly  a  century  before  the 
Priestly  Code  was  promulgated  by  Ezra.  But  what  of  posi- 
exilian  literature?  Apart  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
the  Books  of  Chronicles,  how  many  references  to  the  Levites 
could  be  deaned  from  exilian  and  post-exilian  writings? 
The  second  Isaiah  (assuming  the  critical  date),  the  prophets 
Haffgai,  Zechariah,  Joel  (if  he  be  post-exilian),  Malachi,*  the 
Pscuter — declared  to  be  the  song-book  of  the  second  temple 
— all  are  silent,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ps.  cxxxv.  20. 
The  Priests'  Code  generally  finds  little  reflection  in  the 
Psalter.  Even  in  the  Priestly  Code  itself,  it  is  surprising  to 
discover  how  large  a  part  contains  no  allusions  to  the 
Levites.  In  Leviticus — the  priestly  book  par  excellence — 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  chap.  xxv.  32, 33,  they  are  not 
so  much  as  named.'  Equally  remarkable  is  the  silence  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  Levites.  One  stray  allusion  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan;^  one  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel;^  one  in  Acts,  where  Barnabas  is  described  as  a 
Levite* — ^that  is  alL  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even, 
has  nothing  to  say  of  them.  Priests  everywhere,  but 
Levites  nowhere.  This,  surely,  is  a  sufficiently  striking 
object-lesson  in  silence.  Yet  it  is  on  the  ground  of  a 
similar  silence  to  this  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  pre-exilian  observance  of  the  day  of  atone- 
ment.^ Doubtless  there  is  no  mention  in  the  history  of  this 
yearly  day  of  expiation — any  more  than  there  ia  of  the 

>  See  aboYO,  pp.  168,  189. 

*  The  Leyites  in  Malachi  are  the  priests. 

*  Oil  Kittel,  Hiit.  of  Hebs.  I  pp.  120-21.  Eittel  shows  that  tn  large  parts 
of  the  Priestly  Oode  "there  is  no  contrast  between  priests  and  Levites.^ 

*  Luke  X.  82.  »  John  i.  19.  «  Acts  iv.  36. 

^  We  are  aware  that  it  is  argued  that  its  observance  is  on  certain  occasions 
precltuied  by  the  narrative.  But  see  Delitzsch's  article,  Luthardfs  ZeiisekrifL 
1880,  pp.  178  S. 
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sabbatical  year,^  the  year  of  jubilee,*  and  many  other 
institutions  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  were 
known,  even  if  they  were  not  always  faithfully  observed.* 
But  the  argument  from  silence  in  the  case  of  the  day  of 
atonement  proves  too  much;  for,  as  it  happens, |N»^-ei^an 
literature  is  as  silent  about  it  as  ^^-exilian.  Important 
solemnity  as  it  was,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ezra,  Kehemiah, 
Chronicles,  or  any  of  the  post-exilian  prophets.  The  first 
notice  of  its  observance  is  in  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that,  in 
27  B.C.,  Herod  took  Jerusalem  on  that  day,  as  Pompey  had 
done  twenty-seven  years  before.*  The  Gtespels  and  Acts 
contain  no  reference  to  the  day  of  atonement;  yet  we 
know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  it  was  observed, 
and  that  its  rites  were  familiar.^ 

lY.  Proof  of  Earlier  Existence  of  Priestlt 
Legislation 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the  critics*  own 
assumption  of  the  silence  in  pre-exilian  times  regarding 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Priestly  Code.  But  was 
the  silence  really  as  unbroken  as  is  alleged  ?  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  show  that  it  was  not  The  opposite  can  onlv 
be  maintained  by  the  process  of  circular  reasoning  which 
explains  away  every  testimony  to  the  contrary  by  the 
assumption  of  late  date  or  interpolation  of  the  notice,  or  by 
the  convenient  distinction  between  Code  and  usage.  We 
go  on  the  contrary  principle  that  praxis,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
testimony  in  favour  of  Code ;  but  we  hope  to  do  something 
to  prove  the  presence  of  Code  also. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  sought  to  establish  the  existence 
in  pre-exilic  times  of  many  of  the  characteristic  institutions 

1  Ex.  xxiii  10  ;  Ley.  xxv.  2  ff.;  xzri.  84,  85.  The  fint  mention  of  the 
sabbatical  year  is  in  the  time  of  the  Maocabees  (1  Maoo.  tL  58). 

'  Lev.  xxv.  Cf.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  Kuenen  admits  that  Ezekiel  knew  fh« 
jubilee  year  {Rel.  of  Israel^  ii.  p.  191). 

'  The  Wellhaosen  school  deny  the  obserranoe,  bat  without  good  naaon 
(cf.  Dillmann  on  Lev.  xxv.  7,  p.  608). 

*  Antiq,  xiv.  16.  4. 

'  Heb.  ix.  7  ff.  The  list  of  silences  might  easily  be  extended.  Hie 
feast  of  weeks,  e.g,^  is  not  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of  the 
passover  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  It  is  alluded  to  only  once  in  the 
whole  history  before  the  exile  (1  Kings  ix.  25  ;  2  Ghron.  viii.  18).  Neither 
does  Ezekiel  sllnde  to  the  evening  sacrifice. 

20 
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of«  the  Levitical  Code,  e,g,,  the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  the  h^h  priest,  etc.^  It  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  argument  that  in  many  instances  we  are 
indebted  to  quite  incidental  allusions  for  a  knowledge  of 
facts  and  observances  whose  existence  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  suspected.  It  is,  e.^.,  only  by  accident  that  we 
came  on  the  notice  of  "the  shewbread"  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Nob  in  the  reign  of  SauL*  Again,  from  1  Sam.  L,  IL,  we 
might  hastily  conclude  that  there  were  at  Shiloh  no  priests 
but  Eli  and  his  two  sons;  as  from  chap.  xxL  we  might  infer 
that  there  was  at  Nob  only  the  single  priest  Ahimelech.  Yet 
Saul's  massacre  after  David's  flight  discovers  to  us  the  pres- 
ence at  Nob  of  eighty-five  priests  that  wore  a  linen  ephod.' 
If  it  be  replied  that  the  references  to  ark,  tabernacle,  priest- 
hood, shewbread,  and  the  like,  do  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  detailed  representations  of  the  Priestly  Code,*  this 
may  be  granted,  and  is  only  to  be  expected.  But  they 
show  at  least  that  these  things  ^^er^' there  to  be  l^islated 
for,  and  annul  the  presumption  against  laws  which  have 
this  for  their  object  It  is  a  curious  state  of  mind  that  can 
see  a  propriety  in  the  codification  of  laws,  e.^.,  about 
parapets  and  fringes,^  but  supposes  that  everything  about 
sanctuary  and  sacrifice  was  left  to  drift  on  without 
authoritative  regulation.  It  is  now  necessary,  however,  to 
come  to  closer  quarters,  and  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  priestly  laws  in  written 
form  in  pre-exilian  times. 

1.  We  turn  first  to  the  Booh  of  Ezekiel,  and  specially 
to  chaps.  xL-xlviiL,  which  Wellhausen  says  have  been  not 
incorrectly  called  "  the  key  of  the  Old  Testament,"  •  and 
between  which  and  the  I^estly  Code,  at  any  rate,  it  is 

»  Of.  above,  Chap.  VI.  «  1  Sam.  xxL 

*  1  Sam.  xxiL  18.  Wellhausen  allows  that  there  mast  have  been  a 
oonsiderable  establishment  at  Shiloh.  "The  temple  of  Shiloh,"  he  aaya, 
"  the  priesthood  of  which  we  find  officiating  at  Nob  a  little  later."  "The 
iffice  IS  hereditary,  and  the  priesthood  already  very  nnmerons." — HiiL  qf 
iKraa,  pp.  19,  128. 

^  Thai  Dr.  Driver,  Introd,  p.  142.  See  above,  p.  171.  The  regulations 
for  such  an  establishment  must  have  been  pretty  detailed,  if  they  existed 
at  all. 

*  Deut.  xzlL  8,  12. 

*  Hitt.  qf  l9rael,  p.  421.  (Of.  p.  25  above.)  Smend  also  says  :  "  The 
decisive  importance  of  tlus  section  for  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
first  recoffnised  by  George  and  Vatke.  It  has  been  rightly  called  the  key 
of  the  Old  Testament    In  fiwt  it  is  only  intelligible  as  an  intermediatt 
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allowed  on  all  sides  that  there  exists  a  close  relation.^ 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  relation  ?  Is  it,  as  the  world 
has  till  recently  believed,  the  Levitical  Code,  with  which 
as  a  priest  he  was  necessarily  familiar,  which  furnished 
Ezekiel  with  suggestion  and  guidance  in  the  framing  of  his 
sketch  of  a  new  theocracy,  in  which  older  institutions  are 
freely  remodelled  and  changed?'  Or  is  it,  as  the  newer 
critics  allege,  that  no  written  priestly  laws  as  yet  existed, 
and  that  Ezekiel's  sketch  was  the  first  rough  dnA — 
"  programme  "—on  the  hasis  of  which  exilian  scribes 
afterwards  worked  to  produce  their  so-called  Mosaic  Code.' 
The  latter  view  is  necessary  to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis,^ 
yet  it  is  one  against  which  a  powerful  note  of  dissent  is 
raised  by  an  influential  company  of  scholars,  many  of  them 
well-nigh  as  ''advanced"  as  Wellhausen  himself.^  It*  is 
pointed  out,  surely  with  justice,  that  the  vision  of  Ezdkiel 
is  only  conceivable  as  the  product  of  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  knowledge  of  temple  law  and  ritual ;  that  the  parallels 
with  the  Priestly  Code  are  not  confined  to  chapa  xL-xlviiL, 
but  go  through  the  whole  book;'  that  much  is  simply 
alluded  to,  or  left  to  be  understood,  which  only  the  Priestly 
Code  can  explain;^  above  all,  that  the  scheme  of  the 
Leviticcd  Code  deviates  so  widely  in  conception  and  detail 
from  that  of  Ezekiel  as  to  render  it  unthinkable  that  its 

link  between  Deateronomj  ind  the  Tnestly  Code,  ind  it  thenoe  follows 
that  the  latter  is  exilian  or  post-exilian." — mechiU,  p.  812. 

^  "  On  one  point,"  says  Bandissin,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namely  this, 
that  the  affinity  between  the  law  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Priests'  Code  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  dependence  of  one  of  tiieie  upon 
the  other."— ZXrf.  of  Bible,  iv.  p.  86. 

s  It  seems  obvious  that  the  vision  is  a  work  of  prophetie  Imagination, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  programme  for  future  realisation. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  vision  of  the  waters,  and  the  direction  for  the 
division  of  the  land  in  chap.  xlviL  to  see  that  they  belong  to  the  region  of 
tiie  ideal—not  of  &ct. 

*  Ct  Euenen,  Bel.  0/ Israel,  ii.  p.  116. 

^  One  of  the  theses  on  which,  from  1838,  Beuss  based  his  leotores  was  this : 
"  Ezekiel  is  earlier  than  the  redaction  of  the  ritual  cotle,  and  of  the  laws, 
which  definitely  organised  the  hierarchy."  (Cf.  Wellhausen,  ffiit.  p.  4.) 
See  above,  p.  200.  Since  the  time  of  Graf,  Delitzsch  says,  "the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  has  become  the  Archimedeau  point  of  the  Pentateuohal  oritioiam." 
— Luthardt's  Zeitsehrift,  1880,  p.  279. 

'  Among  critics  of  the  theory  may  be  mentioned  Delitaoh,  Biehm, 
Dillmann,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Bandissin,  Eittel,  Oettli,  eto. 

*  See  below,  pp.  808-9. 

^  B,g.,  the  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  chape.  zL  89 ;  zlir.  29.  See 
Note  0  on  Ezekiel  and  Earlier  Law  and  Observance. 
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authors  took  the  temple-vision  of  Ezekiel  as  a  pattern. 
How,  indeed,  if  they  viewed  the  vision  of  *  Ezekiel  as  a 
prophetic  revelation,  should  they  presume  to  ignore  or 
contradict  it  so  directly  as  they  do  ?  ^  We  are  aware  that 
the  objection  is  retorted:  how  should  Ezekiel  presume  to 
alter  a  divinely-given  earlier  Code?*  But  the  cases  are 
quite  different  Ezekiel  is  not  putting  forward  a  code  in 
the  name  of  Moses.  He  is  a  prophetic  man,  avowedly 
legislating  in  the  Spirit  for  a  transformed  land  and  a 
transformed  people  in  the  future.  Not  only,  however,  does 
the  prophesying  of  Ezekiel  presuppose  an  older  law,  but  the 
references  with  which  his  pages  are  filled  to  **  statutes  and 
judgments,"  or  "  ordinances  "  of  Grod,'  which  the  people  had 
transgressed  (in  their  "abominations"  at  the  sanctuary 
among  other  things),  show  explicitly  that  he  had  such  laws 
habitually  before  him. 

2.  But  the  subject  admits  of  being  brought  to  a  nearer 
determination.  There  is  at  least  one  important  section  of 
the  Priestly  Code  which,  it  is  allowed,  stands  in  the  closest 
possible  connection  with  EzekieL  We  refer  to  ''that 
peculiar  little  collection  of  laws,"  as  Wellhausen  caUs  it,* 
embraced  in  Lev.  xvii-xxvi.  (with,  according  to  most, 
extensive  fragments  elsewhere),  which  modem  writers, 
following  Klostermann,  usually  name  "The  Law  of 
Holiness."^    The  resemblances  with  Ezekiel  here,  particu- 

^  "It  is,"  says  Delitzsoh,  " incomprehoDsible  how  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
could  dare  to  publish  a  law-book  whose  ordinances  coutradict  those  of 
Ezekiel  on  all  sides,  and  which  still,  in  matter  and  form,  shows  itself  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter." — Zeitsekrift,  p.  281.  The  sjstematio  character 
of  Ezekiel's  law,  as  compared  with  the  imsystematic  character  of  the 
Levitical  Code,  shows  that  it  is  not  the  latter  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former,  but  vice  vena, 

'  Thus  Graf,  Kautzsch,  etc.  Professor  Robertson  remarks :  "  Well,  on  the 
oritioal  hypothesis,  the  Deuteronomic  law  at  least  existed  as  authoritatiye, 
and  yet  Ezis^ciel  deviates  from  it" ^Early  BdigUm^  pp.  432-88.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Davidson  points  out :  "  Inferences  from  comparison  of  Ezekiel  with  the 
Law  have  to  be  drawn  with  caution,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
handles  with  freedom  institutions  certainly  older  than  his  own  tuna.** — 
Ezekiel,  Introd.  p.  liii. 

*  Ezek.  V.  6 ;  zL  12,  widjxusim, 

^HitL  of  Israel,  p.  61  (cf.  pp.  76,  86,  876.  884). 

*  Klostermann  gave  it  this  name  in  1877  in  a  searching  srtiolo  dnce 
reprinted  in  his  Ler  Fentatetieh,  pp.  868  ff.  **The  principle,"  says  Dr. 
Driver,  "which  determines  most  conspicuously  the  character  of  the  entire 
section  is  that  of  Jiolvness — partly  ceremonial,  partly  moral — as  a  quality 
distinguishing  Israel,  demanded  of  Israel  by  Jehovah." — IntroA,  p.  4a 
Characteristic  of  it  is  the  phrase  "  I  am  Jehovah." 
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larly  in  Lev.  xxvi.,^  are  so  numerous  and  striking  that  no 
one  doubts  the  reality  of  some  kind  of  dependence,  but 
opinions  have  widely  differed  in  critical  quarters  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  dependence.  At  first  it  was  confidently 
maintained,  as  by  Graf,  Eayser,  Colenso  (in  part),  eta,  that 
Ezehiel  himself  must  be  the  author  of  ^ese  sectiona 
**  Amidst  all  the  peculiarities,"  wrote  Graf, "  by  which  these 
passages,  and  especially  chap,  xxvi.,  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  thete  is  exhibited  so 
strange  an  agreement  in  thought  and  expression  with 
Ezekiel,  that  this  cannot  be  accidental,  nor  can  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  sameness  of  the  circle  within  which 
Ezekiel  and  the  writer  worked,  but  leads  necessarily  to  the 
assumption  that  Ezekiel  himself  was  the  writer."  *  Sulwse- 
quently,  when  this  theory  was  effectually  disproved,  on  the 
basis  of  a  wider  induction,  by  Klostermann,  Noldeke,  and 
Xuenen,  the  view  was  adopted  that  the  writer  was  some 
one  acqtcainted  with  JSzektel,  who,  in  Kuenen's  words, 
"imitated  him,  and  worked  on  in  his  spirit"'  This, 
however,  is  too  evidently  a  makeshift,  and  does  violence 
also  to  all  probability;  for  how  should  an  "imitator"  be 
supposed  to  have  picked  out  just  these  isolated  expressions 
of  Ezekiel,  and  inserted  them  into  a  Code  presenting 
throughout  such  marked  peculiarities  ?  "  That  the  Law  of 
Holiness  is  formed  after  the  model  of  Ezekiel's  speech,"  says 
Delitzsch,  "is,  to  unprejudiced  literary  criticism,  a  sheer 
impossibility."*  The  only  view  which  simply  and  naturally 
meets  the  case  is  that  favoured  also  by  Dr.  Driver* — ^viz., 
that  the  prophet  vxis  acquainted  with  and  used  the  law  in 
question,  which,  therefore,  is  older  than  himself. 

^  For  lists  of  paraUels  cf.  Colenso,  Pent,  Pt.  vi.  pp.  6-10 ;  Drirov 
ItUrod.  p.  147  ;  Ou^nter,  Hex.  L  pp.  147-48,  etc. 

*  CfeaehiM,  BUcher,  p.  81 ;  of.  Colenso,  m  above,  chaps,  i,  ii 

*  Hex,  p.  276.    See  below,  p.  889. 

«  Lnthardf  8  Zeitsehn/t,  1880,  p.  619. 

*Dr.  Driver  says:  "His  [EzekieFs]  book  appears  to  contain  dear 
nidenoe  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Law  of  Holiness.  ...  In 
each  instance  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  sgreeing  with  the  Law  of 
Holiness  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  be  reasonably  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  formed  a  body  of  precepts  with  which  ne  was  familiar, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  an  authoritative  basis  of  moral  and  religious  life." 
— IfUrod.  pp.  145-46  ;  cf.  p.  149 :  **  It  may  further  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  laws  of  H — ^at  least  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  laws — are  prior 
toEzekiel."  So  Ryle,  Can<m,  pp.  72  ff.  Dillmann  says  :  **  Ezekiel  Uvea  and 
moves  in  the  precepts  of  the  Law  of  Holiness." — Nwn,^os,  p.  646. 
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This  yields  at  once  certain  important  concla8ion&  It 
demonstrates,  in  the  first  place,  the  fallacy  of  the  statement 
that  no  priestly  written  law  existed  before  the  exile— for 
here  is  at  least  one  important  Code  of  priestly  law;  and, 
ueand,  it  opens  up  lai^e  vistas  of  possibility  as  to  the 
extent  of  tbiB  written  law,  and  casts  valuable  light  on 
the  pre-exilian  existence  of  many  disputed  institutions. 
Critical  ingenuity,  indeed,  is  amply  equal  to  the  fresh 
task  of  dissecting  the  Code  it  has  discovered  —  of  dis- 
tinguishing in  it  a  P^  and  P*,  even  an  BP,  H*,  H',  and  of 
relegating  to  later  hands  everything  which  it  thinks  un- 
suitable.^ Thus  Baentsch,  a  recent  writer,  distinguishes 
between  chaps.  xviii.'Xx.  (£P)  as  post-Deuteronomic,  but 
prior  to  Ezekiel,  and  the  group  later  than  Ezekie^  chap& 
xxi-xxii  (H*),  and  finally  chaps.  xviL  and  xxvi  (H').^ 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  tendency  of  critical  opinion 
has  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  "Law  of  Holiness" 
rather  than  to  contract  it ' — the  expansion,  when  the  assump- 
tion of  late  date  gives  the  critic  a  free  hand,  assuming 
sometimes  quite  remarkable  proportions.^  Even  if  some 
degree  of  redaction  is  admitted,  it  remains  certain  that 
in  these  chapters  of  Leviticus  with  which  Ezekiel  shows 
himself  so  closely  in  rapport,  laws  are  embedded  relating 
to  the  most  contested  points  in  Israel's  religion.  This 
Code  is,  in  fact,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  quintessence  of 
Levitical  law.    We  find  in  it,  to  adduce  only  main  instances, 


1  Knsnen  laji  down  somewliat  nuyely  the  followinff  canon  for  identiMn^ 
e  fragmentB  of  P^ :  "We  may  assign  to  P>  with  high  probability  (a)  the 
aootioiis  which  obyiooaly  are  not  a  part  of  ?*,  with  its  later  amplifioation^'* 


oto.— AtB.  p.  277. 

>  D(u  HHlighriUaeteU,  1898. 

*  With,  a^;ain,  the  nsnal  wide  diyergenoe.  '*  Thus,**  aayi  Carpenter, 
*'  DriTer  asonbee  to  thia  doonment  Ex.  yi.  6-8 ;  xiL  12 ;  zxzi  18-14 ; 
Ler.  z.  Oo,  10 ;  xL  44 ;  Num.  xr.  87-41,  while  Addis  allows  only  Lev.  zL 
4S-45,  and  Norn.  xy.  87-41."— ^«b.  L  p.  145.     See  next  note. 

^  The  foUowing  from  Carpenter  will  iUnstrate :  '*  Other  soholaia,  again, 
like  Wnrster,  Comill,  Wildeboer,  farther  propose  to  include  within  it  a 
considerable  gronp  of  Levitioal  laws  more  or  less  cognate  in  sobject  and 
s^le.  •  .  .  ^9  ail  these  [passages  included  by  Driyer]  to  be  regarded  as 
relics  of  P^  f  In  that  case  it  must  have  contained  historical  as  weU  as 
legislatiye  matter  on  an  extensiye  scale.  It  must  haye  related  the  commis- 
sion to  Moses,  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  the  establishment  of  the  dwelling; 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Leyites  to  Tahweh's  seryice.  £yen  if  the  latter 
passages  be  denied  to  ?\  the  implications  of  Ex.  yi.  6-8  suggest  that  the 
document  to  which  it  belonged  comprised  an  account  of  the  Bxodos,  the 

Ct  religious  institutions,  and  the  settlement  in  the  land  nromiaed  to  tha 
[athers,"  etc. — Hex.  p.  145.    The  vista,  indeed,  is  widemng  I 
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the  Aaronic  priesthood,^  the  high  priest,*  sin-  and  trespass- 
ofTerings,*  the  day  of  atonement,^  the  three  historical 
feasts,*  the  sabbatic  year,*  the  year  of  jubilee,^  the  Levitical 
dties,'  etc.  We  shall  think  twice,  and  require  strong 
evidence,  before  surrendering  all  this,  at  the  bidding  of 
critical  theory,  to  poet-exiUan  hands. 

3.  Accepting  it  as  established  that  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
and  other  Levitical  laws,  were  known  to  Ezekiel,  we  mav 
now  carry  the  argument  a  considerable  way  higher,  wiw 
fresh  confirmation  of  the  result  already  reached.  It  is 
essential  to  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  to  prove  that  the 
Levitical  Code  is  posterior  to  Ezekiel;  it  is  still  more 
in(}ispensable  for  its  purpose  to  show  that  it  is  later  than 
Deuteronomy.  But  is  this  really  so  ?  The  assertion  is,  no 
doubt,  continually  made ;  but  on  this  point,  once  more,  the 
critical  camp  is  keenly  divided,  and  there  appears  the 
dearest  evidence  tha^  as  the  older  scholara  all  but 
unanimously  maintained,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  is 
familiar  with,  and  in  hii9  legislation  actually  embodies  or 
idludes  to,  many  provisions  of  the  Levitical  Code.  Here 
again  Dr.  Driver  will  be  our  witness,  though  this  time, 
perhaps,  against  his  own  intention.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
this  careful  scholar  seems  altogether  against  us.  "Hie 
pre-exilic  period,"  he  tolls  us,  "  shows  no  indications  of  the 
legislation  of  P  being  in  operation.  .  .  .  Nor  is  the  l^is- 
lation  of  P  presuppiosed  in  Deuteronomy."*  Ere  long, 
however,  we  discover  that  here,  also,  after  the  critical 
fashion,  we  have  to  distinguish  two  Dr.  Drivers  (Dr.^  and 
Dr.^  shall  we  say?)— «  first,  who  contends  unqualifiedly 
that  the  pre-exilic  period  ''shows  no  indications  of  the 
legislation  of  P,"  and  a  second,  who  admits  that  it  is 
omy  "the  completed  Frieste'  Code"  that  is  unknown  before 
the  exile,  and  that  "the  contradiction  of  the  pre-exilic 
literature  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Priests' 
Code  indiscriminately."^®    Citetion  is  made  of  Deut  xiv. 

^  L0T.  xyii.  2 ;  xxL  1, 17,  21,  etc  «  Chap.  xxi.  10-16. 

*  Ohaps.  xix.  21,  22 ;  xziiL  19.  «  Chaps,  xziii.  27-82 ;  zzr.  9. 

*  Chap,  xziii.         *  Chap.  xzv.  2-7.         ^  Cha^.  zzr.  8  if. 

*  Chap.  ZZT.  82,  88.  The  notice  of  the  citiea  i8  the  more  yaluahle  that 
it  ooroee  in  hiddentally  in  connection  with  a  different  subject. 

*  IiUrod,  pp.  186,  187.     Cf.  above,  p.  800. 

^  Urid,  p.  142  (italics  are  Dr.  D.'s).  As  statements  so  discrepant  within  a 
■hozt  oompass  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  same  pen,  we  are 
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4-20,  but  in  the  remarks  that  follow  there  is  a  slight  varia- 
tion  between  the  first  and  the  revised  editions  of  the 
IrUrodtidian  which  deserves  attention.  We  quote  the  first 
edition,  as  better  representing  the  facts,  and  give  the  revised 
form  below.^  "  Here,"  it  is  said,  "  is  a  long  passage  virtually 
identical  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus;  and  that  it  is 
borrowed  by  D  from  P — or  at  least  from  a  priestly  collec- 
tion of  toroth  —  rather  than  conversely,  appears  from 
certain  features  of  style  which  connect  it  with  P  and  not 
with  Deuteronomy.  ...  If  so,  however,  one  part  of  P  was  in 
existence  when  Deuteronomy  was  written ;  and  a  presump- 
tion at  once  arises  that  other  parts  were  in  existence  also. 
Now  the  tenor  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  conflicts  with 
the  supposition  that  ail  the  institutions  of  the  Priests'  Code 
were  in  force  when  D  wrote ;  but  the  list  of  passages  just 
quoted  shows  that  same  were,  and  that  the  terminology 
used  in  connection  with  them  was  known  to  D/'*  The 
"  list "  referred  to  gives  in  parallel  columns  a  long  catalogue 
of  passages  of  Deuteronomy  corresponding  "  with  P  (includ- 
ing H),"  with  note  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
quotation.'  On  another  page  it  is  said :  "  In  Deuteronomy 
the  following  parallels  may  be  noted,"  with  list  again  given.* 
These  are  significant  admissions,  and  completely  dispose  of 
the  unqualified  statements  first  quoted.  Beduced  to  its 
real  dimensions.  Dr.  Driver's  argument  only  is  that  some 
of  the  charaUeristic  institutions  of  P — e.g.,  the  distinction 
of  priests  and  Levites — conflict  with  the  tenor  of  D ;  *  and 
even  this  contention,  resting  largely  on  the  argument  from 
silence,  cannot  be  allowed  the  weight  he  attaches  to  it.  As 
he  himself  says :  "  That  many  of  the  distinctive  institutions 
of  P  are  not  alluded  to — the  day  of  atonement,  the  jubilee 
year,  the  Levitical  cities,  the  sin-offering,  the  system  of 

driven  back,  on  critioal  principles,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  work  is 
really  the  composition  of  a  Driver  **  school "  whose  members  vary  slightly  in 
their  standpoints — a  hypothesis  which  other  indications  support. 

^  The  7th  edition  reads:  "Here  is  a  long  passage  in  great  measure 
verbally  identical  in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  and  a  critical  comparison 

able    ■       •     • 


of  the  two  texts  makes  it  probable  that  both  are  diver^nt  recensions  of  \ 
common  original,  which  in  each  case,  but  specially  in  Leviticus,  has  beei 
modificki  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tne  book  in  which  it  was  in- 


common  original,  which  in  each  case,  but  specially  in  Leviticus,  has  been 
modificki  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tne  book  in  which  it  was  in- 
corporated. It  is  thus  apparent  that  at  least  one  collection  of  priestly 
toroth,  which  now  forms  P;«rt  of  P,  was  in  e:  "  '        *"     " 

written,"  etc,  (p.  14r>).     The  rest  as  above. 

"  Ibid,  pp.  l;J7-38  (1st  edit).  •  Ibid.  pp.  73-76. 

^Ibid,  p.  144.  »iWrf.  p.  187. 
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sacrifices  prescribed  for  particular  days — is  of  less  import- 
ance: the  writers  of  these  [historical]  books  may  have 
found  no  occasion  to  mention  them."  ^  The  argument  from 
silence  applies  nearly  as  much  to  the  parts  of  the  law 
which  he  admits  to  have  existed,  as  to  those  which  he 
thinks  did  not  exist ;  and  as  much  to  praxis  as  to  Code.' 

However  the  matter  may  appear  to  Dr.  Driver,  it  is 
certain  that  to  many  able  critics,^  looking  at  the  facts  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  the  evidence  seems  conclusive 
that  Deuteronomy  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  P. 
"The  Deuteronomic  legislation,"  says  Eiehm  positively, 
"presupposes  acquaintance  with  the  Priestly  Code.'  * 
Dillmann  puts  the  Priests'  Code  earlier  than  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  Law  of  Holiness,  named  by  him  S  [= Sinai],  in  the 
main  earlier  stilL*  He  says :  "  That  D  not  merely  knows 
priestly  laws,  but  presupposes  them  as  well  known,  appears 
from  many  passages  of  his  book."  ®  "  It  is  just  as  certain 
that  D  presupposes  and  has  used  other  laws  (S)  which  now 
lie  before  us  in  the  connection  of  A  [=P]."^  Oettli  says  : 
"  Here  certainly  such  laws  as  now  lie  before  us  only  in  the 
codification  of  P  appear  as  well  known  and  in  validity."' 
He  agrees  with  Delitzsch  and  the  others  quoted  that 
Deuteronomy  shows  itself  acquainted  with  the  priestly 
laws.*  Baudissin  also  puts  the  Law  of  Holiness  before 
Deuteronomy.^®  These  judgments  of  leading  critics,  which 
might  be  largely  multiplied,  are  not  based  on  slight  grounds. 
The  proofs  they  offer  are  solid  and  convincing.  We  can  as 
before  only  give  examples,  but  these  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  line  of  argument  • 

^  Introd,  p.  187.  The  author,  accordingly,  falls  back  on  "the  different 
tone  0/ feeling,  and  the  different  spirit  *'  of  the  historical  books ;  and  allows 
that  "it  is  not  so  much  the  institutions  in  themselves  as  the  system  with 
which  the^  are  associated,  and  the  principles  of  which  in  P  they  are  made 
more  distinctly  the  expression,  which  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  more 
ftdvanced  stage  of  ceremonial  observance  "  {ibid.  p.  152).  Thus  the  matter 
tends  to  get  refined  away.  Cf.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  on  the  argument  from 
silence,  quoted  in  Note  0  above. 

'  Dr.  Driver  makes  a  point  of  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  quotation  in 
Deuteronomy  from,  or  reference  to,  J£  and  P  respectively  (ibid,  pp.  76, 187). 
But  his  statements  need  qualification.  See  Note  D  on  Quotations  firom  JB 
and  P. 

*  Kg,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch,  Riehm,  Eittel,  Oettli,  etc. 

*  EinleiL  i.  p.  218.  •  Nvm.-Jos,  pp.  644-47,  660. 

*  Ibid.  p.  606.  » Ibid.  •  Deut.,  Intrwi.  p.  14. 
•Ibid.  p.  16.                                           ^  DicL  qfBibh,  ir.  p.  82. 
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Deut.  xiv.  4-20  (on  clean  and  unclean  animals)  is,  as  Dr. 
Driver  admits,  "*  in  great  measure  Yerbally  identioEd  "  with 
Lev.  xi  4-20. 

The  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  at  home  in  Deut 
xii  15,  20  ff.,  presupposes  and  modifies  (in  view  of  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  ver.  20)  the  stringent  law  in  Lev.  xviL 
1-3,  that  all  slaving  was  to  be  at  the  tabernacle  door;^ 
and  the  reiterated  prohibitions  of  eating  the  blood  (vers.  16, 
23-26)  rest  on  the  enactments  in  P  on  the  same  subject 
(Lev.  xvii  23-25;  at  Qea.  ix.  4;  Lev.  uL  17;  viL  26, 
27,  etc.). 

In  Lev.  XL  there  is  a  law  relating  to  the  eating  of  things 
that  die  of  themselves  (vers.  39,  40 ;  ct.  chap,  xvii  15, 16) ; 
in  Deut  xiv.  21  there  stands  a  law  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, presupposes  the  former.  This  is  marked  bv  the 
use  of  the  word  *'  carcase  "  (Heb.).  The  discrepancy  aU^ed 
to  exist  between  the  laws  probably  arises  from  the  prospect 
of  altered  cbnditions  in  Canaan.* 

'*  The  year  of  release "  in  Deut  xv.  1  ff.  glances  at  the 
Sabbatic  year  of  Lev.  xxv.  2  flf. 

The  law  of  the  Passover  in  Deut  xvi  1  tL  presupposes 
throughout  the  law  in  Ex.  xii  (P),  and  modifies  it  in  the 
important  respect  that  the  Passover  is  to  be  no  longer  a 
domestic  festival,  but  is  to  be  observed  at  the  central 
sanctuary  (vers.  5,  6).  This  implies  the  earlier  &unily 
observance,  while  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  law  ordaining 
the  home  observance  should  arise  after  Deuteronomy. 

The  references  to  uncleanness  in  Deut  xxiii.  9, 10,  imply 
a  knowledge  of  laws  of  ceremonial  impurity,  as  in  Lev.  xv. 

Deut.  xxiv.  8  expressly  affirms  the  existence  of  a  Mosaic 
law  of  leprosy  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.). 

Deut  xxiL  30  certainly  does  not  intend  to  limit  the 
crime  of  incest  to  this  one  case,  but,  as  Delitzsch  says,'  has 
in  view  the  whole  series  of  enactments  in  Lev.  xviii  7  tL 

It  has  before  been  pointed  out  that  in  Deut  xviii  2  we 
have  a  verbal  reference  to  the  provision  for  the  Levites  in 
Num.  xviiL  20  ff.  In  the  same  chapter  we  have  parallels 
in  vers.  10, 11  to  Lev.  xviii.  21  ff.,  xix.  26,  31,  etc. 

^  Kuenen  by  a  pecnlur  logic  will  have  it  that  the  command  in  Deottfo- 
nomy  $xelude$  the  law  in  Leyiticos;  why,  Oettliaayi,  is  "nnerfindlieh** 
(DeuL  p.  14). 

'  Gl  p.  276  above  and  Note  there. 
,      •  Gfniiis,  L  p.  42.    See  Delitzsch's  whole  list,  pp.  41-42. 
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It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this  selection  of  instances, 
that  the  references  more  or  less  explicit  to  priestly  laws  in 
Deuteronomy  cover  large  sections  of  the  Levitical  le{[islation, 
e^.,  Lev.  xi.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,xvii,xviiL,  xix.;  Num.  xviil  20  ff. 
etc.  If,  with  Dr.  Driver,  we  fall  back  on  the  assumption 
of  ''old  laws/'  then  these  old  laws  must  have  been  so 
extremely  like  those  we  possess  in  Leviticus,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  disputing  about  the  difierences,  and  the 
argument  against  the  pre-exiUan  existence  of  the  Levitical 
laws  goes  for  nothing. 

The  lemslation  of  P,  therefore,  is  in  manifold  wa^s 
implied  in  Deuteronomy.  On  the  other  hand,  thepeeuUaritiu 
of  Deuteronomy  are  not  in  any  degree  reflected  in  t!t£  Levitical 
law.  There  is  allusion  to  the  priestly  law  in  Deuteronomy, 
but  the  Priestly  Code  is  apparently  ignorant  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  certainly  does  not  dqpend  on  it^  What  conclusion  can 
we  draw  from  such  a  fact  but  that  the  Priestly  Code  if  the 
earlier  of  the  two  ? 

y.  DilVlCULTlIS  or  THS  CBmoAL  Thiobt  Of 
iNBTITUnOHB 

An  important  part  of  our  argument  remalni,  viz.,  to 
abow  the  untenableness  of  the  rival  critical  explanation  of 
thoee  institutions  for  which  a  post-exilian  date  is  claimed 
The  institutionB  in  any  case  are  there  in  post-exilian  times, 
and  have  to  be  explained.  If  the  account  which  the  Old 
Testament  itself  gives  of  them  is  not  the  true  one,  how  did 
they  originate  ?  On  this  oonstmctive  side,  it  palpably  it 
anywhere  else,  the  critical  theory  breaks  down.  We  begb, 
as  a  chief  example,  with  the  Ezekiel  theory  of  the  ori^  of 
the  Levitical  order,  then  shall  paas  to  the  eonsideratiOD  of 
feasts  and  other  institutiona. 

L  A  chief  part  of  the  argnment  00  institntioDS  rdatci 
to  the  fondamental  queetioii— already  ao  often  referred  to — 
of  Ou  distinctum  of  prieste  and  Xmtoi  Ttttt  distinctioD, 
in  the  view  of  the  critics,  did  not  exist  when  DeutooiKmy 
was  oompoeed  in  the  reign  of  Joeisb:  it  is  a  praDtnent 
f eatare  in  the  Priests'  Coda     How  wm  tbe  tnuisitioD 
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effected?  The  answer  given  to  this — hinted  at  by  Graf,' 
developed  by  Kuenen  '  and  Wellhausen,'  and  now  a  cardinal 
article  of  faith  in  all  sections  of  the  school  ^ — is,  through 
ths  degradation  of  the  idolatraiis  priests,  i,e,,  the  *"&- 
established  priests"  of  the  high  places, on  the  lines  sketched 
by  Ezekiel  in  chap.  xliv.  4  ff.  In  Kuenen's  view  the  man 
who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  this  explanation  is  only 
deserving  of  pity^  Wellhausen  indicates  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  contention  in  the  remark : ''  The  position 
of  the  Levites  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Priestly  Code."^ 
We  agree,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  most  vulnerable  part 
in  the  new  scheme. 

The  Ezekiel  theory  of  the  critics  is  bound  up  with  so 
many  subsidiary  hypotheses,  and  involves  so  many  question- 
begging  assumptions,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  it  in 
its  simplicity.  Its  comer-stone,  e,g.,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  Levites  for  whom  provision  is  made  in  Deut  xviii  6,  7 
are  "  the  disestablished  priests  "  of  the  bamoth — an  assumption 
which  we  regard  as  baseless.  When  we  turn  to  Ezekiel 
xliv.  4  ff  itself,  what  we  find  is  that  the  prophet  denounces 
the  house  of  Israel  for  having  permitted  strangers,  im- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  flesh,  to  perform  the  subordinate 
services  of  the  sanctuary  (vers.  7,  8) ;  that  he  forbids  this  to 
be  done  in  the  future  (ver.  9) ;  that  he  degrades  to  the  rank 
of  servants  in  the  sanctuary  those  priests  who  had  turned 
aside,  and  had  caused  the  people  to  turn  aside,  to  idolatry 
(vers.  10-14) ;  and  finally,  that  he  confines  the  priesthood 
in  his  new  temple  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  alone  had 
remained  faithful  (vers.  15, 16).  There  is  certainly  in  these 
verses  degradation  of  priests  to  that  lower  rank  of  service 
which  the  Priestly  Code  assigns  to  the  Levites ;  but  this  is 
very  far  from  proving  that  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
order  of  the  Levites,  or  from  explaining  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  diverges  as  widely  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  from  the  lines  of  Ezekiel's  ordinance. 
There  are  admittedly  difficulties  in  the  interpretation 
of    Ezekiel's  vision;    but  the  difficulties  in  the  way   of 

>  Oesehieht.  BUeher,  p.  45. 

*  Sel.  <^  Israel,  ii.  p.  168  ;  ffem,  pp.  298  ff.:  ot  p.  205. 
»  ffist.  qf  Israel,  pjp.  122  flf. 

*  Kaiser,  Smend,  Kautzsch,  W.  B.  Smith,  Driver,  etc.  (Konig  agroM  with 
the  oritios  here). 

■  Eex.  p.  200.  *  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  167. 
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accepting  this  reading  of  its  meaning  are  to  our  mind 
insurmountable. 

(1)  That  the  temple  service  prior  to  the  exile  was  in  a 
deplorahle  condition — that  both  in  and  otU  of  the  temple  the 
priesthood  had  largdy  fallen  into  abominable  idolatries — all 
indications  show.^  Irregularities  abounded,  and  the  prophet 
is  sufficient  witness  that  the  place  which  the  law  gives  to 
the  Levites  had  been  mostly  usurped  by  uncircumdsed 
strangers.*  But  the  first  point  evidently  which  claims 
notice  here  is,  that  this  very  ministry  of  the  uncircumcised 
the  prophet  denoimces  as  an  iniquity,  a  violation  of  God's 
covenant,  and  the  setting  up  by  the  people  of  keepers  of 
His  charge  in  His  sanctuary  for  themselves  (vers.  7,  8). 
This  ministry,  therefore,  was  not,  in  his  view,  a  lawful 
thing,  but  a  breach  of  law,  an  abomination  like  the  idolatry 
itself.  What,  then,  in  the  prophet's  mind,  vhu  the  lawful 
order?  who,  prior  to  the  degradation  of  the  idolatrous 
priests,  were  the  lawful  keepers  of  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  ?  Not  the  priests  themselves,  for  the  services  in 
question  were  subordinate  ministries — ^the  very  ministries 
ascribed  elsewhere  to  the  Levites  (ver.  11 ;  cf.  Num.  xviii 
3,  4).  Is  not  the  inference  very  plain,  though  the  critics 
generally  ignore  it,  that,  in  Ezekiel's  view,  there  did  already 
exist  a  law  on  this  subject,  which  in  practice  had  been 
wantonly  violated  ? '  It  can  hardly  be  mistaken  that  the 
only  properly  official  classes  recogmsed  by  the  prophet  in 
the  service  of  the  temple  are  Levitical,  and  that  these  are 
distinguished  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  class — the  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  house  (chap.  xL  45),  and  the  keepers  of 
the  charge  of  the  altar  (ver.  46).  The  unfaithful  priests 
are  punished  by  being  degraded  to  the  lower  rank.* 

(2)  The  next  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  this 
programme  of  Ezekiel  was,  and  remained,  a  purely  ideal  one. 
It  was  probably  never  intended  to  have  literal  realisation ; 
it  was  at  least  never  actually  put  in  force  at  the  return,  01 

*  Gf.,  €,g,,  Jer.  vii.,  yiiL  ;  Euk.  viiL 

s  On  the  view  ftdvocated,  0.^.,  by  W.  R.  Smith,  0,  T.inJ,C.,pp,  262-8, 
that  these  already  are  the  guards  of  the  sanotaair  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
(1  Kings  zL),  cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  Saeerdoee  UvUique,  pp.  98  ff. 

"  Of.  DelitTSch,  Luthardt's  Zeitschrift^  1880.  pp.  279  ff.  ;  Van  Hoonabker, 
Le  Saeerdoee  LMtique,  Dp.  191  ff.  The  nrophet  woold  seem  to  be  familiar 
with  the  name  "  Levites  for  the  lower  order  aistinctiyely  (Ezek.  zlviii.  18 — 
"  And  answerable  to  the  border  of  the  priests,  the  Levites  shall  have,**  etc). 

*  See  Note  E  on  Levites  in  Ezekiel. 
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at  any  earlier  time.  The  degradation  it  depicts  was  never 
historically  carried  out ;  therefore  could  not  affect  the  state 
of  things  subsisting  after  the  exile.  Scholars  have  indeed 
pleased  themselves  with  pictures  of  "vehement  struggles " 

S adumbrated  in  the  story  of  Korah)  on  the  part  of  EzeUel's 
legraded  priests  to  regain  their  lost  privileges;^  but  these 
*  struggles "  exist  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  in  the 
critics'  own  imaginations,  for  there  is  no  trace  in  history 
that  any  such  degradation  ever  took  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  distinction  of  priests  and 
Levites  was  already  known,  and  universally  recognised,  at 
the  time  of  the  return  from  exile.  The  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  assume  it,  but  in  no  sense  create  it.  If,  there- 
fore, this  distinction  was  not  made  by  EzekLcl's  law  directly, 
as  little  can  it  have  been  called  forth  by  the  Priests'  Code 
founded  on  that  law,  for  the  Code  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance till  Ezra's  time,  long  after.  It  follows,  in  agreement 
with  what  has  been  said,  that  it  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  inheritance  from  pre-exilian  times. 

(3)  Still  more  decisive,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Code,  when  it  did  come,  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
Ezekiers  picture,  on  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  based,  but 
in  many  respects  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  EzekieL 
There  is,  as  already  said,  nothing  in  the  Code  to  suggest 
''disestablished  priests,"  degradation  as  a  punishment,  sub- 
stitution for  uncircumcised  strangers,  or  any  of  the  other 
ideas  of  Ezek.  xliv.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levites  are 
represented  as  set  apart  by  Jehovah  Himself  in  the 
wilderness  for  His  peculiar  service,  and  their  position  from 
the  first  is  one  of  privilege  and  honour.'    Again,  in  the 

1  EAutzBch,  $,g,,  says  :  "Again  in  the  narratiye  of  the  reroU  of  the 
Korahites,  now  blended  in  Num.  xvi.  with  an  older  account  of  a  political 
revolt  of  the  Beubenites,  we  have  a  clear  reflection  of  the  vehement  etmggles 
(subsequently  buried  in  deep  silence  [!]),  occasioned  by  the  dislilce  the 
non-Zaidokites  felt  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed  in  religiaas 
services." — LU,  ofO.T,,  p.  117.  It  is  thus  he  accounts  for  the  fewneiiof 
the  Levites  at  the  return. 

*  Kautzsch  says:  "According  to  Ezek.  xliv.  10  ff.,  the  sentence  which 
reduced  the  former  priests  of  the  high  places  to  the  inferior  services  of  the 
sanctuary  was  a  deserved  punishment ;  according  to  the  Priests'  Code  the 
service  of  the  Levites,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  appointment,  is  an  hononrable 
office  of  which  they  may  be  proud  '*  {ibid,  p.  117).  Kautzsch's  theory  is,  that 
the  revolts  of  the  non-Zauokites  above  referred  to  compelled  the  pricsUj 
drolet  "to  find  another  ground  for  the  position  of  the  Levitea"  (pp. 
117-18).    Again  a  pure  imagination  of  the  critic. 
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Code,  the  priests  are  not  "sons  of  Zadok"  only  (a  vital 
point  in  Ezekiel),  but  the  ''sons  of  Aaron"  generally. 
Ezekiel  can  be  conceived  of  as  having  modelled  his  picture  on 
the  basis  of  the  Code  by  limiting  the  priestly  dignity  to  the 
Zadokites ;  the  Code  can  never  be  explained  as  a  construc- 
tion firom  his  ideas. 

(4)  Yet,  apparently,  this  Code,  so  discrepant  with 
Ezekiel,  harmonised  with  the  people's  own  recollections  and 
traditions,  since  we  find  that  they  unhesitatingly  received 
it.  This  simple  fact,  that,  accordmg  to  the  history,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  were  received  without  questioning 
by  priests,  Levites,  and  people  alike,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
overthrow  the  theory  that  the  distinction  was  a  new  one, 
due  to  the  initiative  of  EzekieL  How  possibly  covld  such  a 
thing  as  the  critics  suppose  ever  have  happened  ?  Had  the 
Zadokites  nothing  to  say  about  the  loss  of  the  exclusive 
position  given  them  by  Ezekiel  ?  Were  the  Levites  content 
that  certain  families  of  their  number — the  non-Zadoldte 
Aaronites — should  have  the  priestly  prerogatives  which 
Ezekiel  had  denied  them,  while  others  had  not?  If  the 
records  do  not  deceive  us,  both  priests  and  Levites  knew 
something  of  their  own  past  They  had  many  links  with 
that  past  by  genealogies  and  otherwise.  If  the  Levites  or 
their  fathers  had  been  disestablished  priests  of  high  places, 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  Yet  the 
Levites  assent  to  have  a  position  given  to  them  which 
agrees  neither  with  their  own  recollections,  nor  with  the 
rights  of  priesthood  alleged  to  be  accorded  to  them  in 
I>Buteronomy,  nor  with  the  degradation  theory  of  Ezekiel — 
which  is  thus  condemned  on  every  side  as  unhistorical. 
That  such  a  patent  make-believe  should  have  succeeded  is 
on  the  face  of  it  incredible.  Even  had  priests  and  Levites 
been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  mock  status,  the 
people  on  whom  the  fresh  and  heavy  tithe-burdens  fell 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  do  so.  The  longer,  in  fact, 
the  theory  is  pondered,  the  more  untenable  it  must  appear. 

2.  What  applies  to  the  critical  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  priests  and  Levites  applies  with  not  less  force  to 
the  explanations  offered  of  other  instittdione,  whose  pre- 
exilic  existence  is  called  in  question.  We  take  a  few  of 
the  more  typical  instances. 

(1)  There  are  the  three  great  /easts  of  the  nation — 
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pasBover,  or  anleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  weeks,  and 
the  feast  of  tabemadee :  these  are  robbed  of  their  historical 
reference,  and  dedaied  to  be  mere  agricoltaral  observances, 
loeallj  obeenred  till  the  age  of  Josiah,  when  Deuteronomj 
centralised  them.  The  ceremonial  character,  in  particnlar, 
•tamped  on  them  bj  the  Priestly  Code  is  held  to  be  wholly 
poet-exilian.  But  no  tenable  account  is  given  of  this 
sodden  rise  of  agricultural  festivals  into  historical  signifi- 
eance,  and  of  their  unquestioned  acceptance  as  feasts  having 
this  historical  meaning,  in  the  age  of  Ezra.  Special  assault 
is  made  upon  the  BibUcal  accoimt  of  the  institution  of  the 
passover,  and  of  its  association  with  tiie  Exodus.  Yet  we 
nave  seen  that  the  law  in  Ex.  xiL  3  fit  is  unintelligible,  as 
fntmed  for  a  domestic  observance  of  the  passover,  unless 
it  is  placed  before  the  centralising  ordinance  in  Deutero- 
nomy; while  the  latter  by  its  use  of  this  name  pesaeh 
(passoverV  its  reference  to  the  month  Abib  (chap.  xvL  1), 
and  its  dUistinct  historical  allusions  (vers.  3,  6),  as  clearly 
presupposes  the  older  law.  The  three  feasts  appear  from  the 
first,  in  all  the  Codes,  as  ncUioncU  (not  local)  feasts ; '  and  in 
every  instance,  with  but  one  exception,  the  passover,  or  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  is  directly  connected  with  the  Exodus. 
That  one  exception,  Strang  to  say,  is  the  most  instructive 
of  all  as  a  refutation  of  the  critical  theory.  It  is  the 
prUstltf  law  of  Lev.  xxiii  4  £f. ;  yet  it  alone  (1),  as  said,  lacks 
a  reference  to  the  Exodus;  (2)  contains  the  r^ulation 
about  presentinff  a  sheaf  of  first-fruits  which  gives  the  feast 
any  agricultural  character  it  has ;  while  (3)  neither  in  it, 
nor  in  the  law  for  passover  offerings  in  Num.  xxviiL  16  fil, 
is  mention  made  even  of  the  paschal  lamb.'  So  tiiat  we 
have  this  curious  result,  in  contradiction  of  the  critical 
theory,  that  the  historical  reference  comes  in  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  agricultural  at  the  end  of  the 
development! 

How,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  critics  explain 
the  name  ''passover**  and  the  historical  reference  attached 
to  this  feast  ?  Only,  it  must  be  replied,  by  again  arbitrarily 
blotting  out  the  history  we  have,  and  indulging  in  con- 

*  Wellhansen  saya  this  word  "  first  oocors  in  Deuteronomy/'  a  statement, 
of  oonne,  which  (1)  begs  the  question  at  to  the  date  of  £z.  ziL,  and  (2) 
(snores  Ex.  xxziv.  26. 

*  Ex.  xxiiL  14-19 ;  xxxir.  18-26  ;  Ley.  xxiii.  ;  Deut  xvi.  1-17. 

*  8m  Note  F  on  Alleged  Contradictions  in  the  Passover  Laws. 
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jectures  of  their  own,  about  which  there  is  no  agreement. 
Wellhausen,  e.g.,  will  have  it  that  the  Exodus  was,  in  the 
tradition,  connected  with  the  demand  to  be  permitted  to 
observe  a  spring  festival,  a  chief  feature  of  which  was  the 
offering  of  fii*stlings.  Cause  and  effect  became  inverted, 
and  instead  of  the  festival  being  the  occasion  of  the 
Exodus,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  occasioned  by  it  Out 
of  this  grew — how  we  are  not  told — the  story  of  the  slaying 
of  the  firstborn  in  Egypt  Even  so  the  meaning  of  the 
name  "passover"  is  allowed  to  be  "not  clear." ^  As  the 
history  stands,  both  the  passover  rite,  and  the  dwelling 
in  booths  which  gives  the  feast  of  tabernacles  its  name 
(Succoth),*  find  their  appropriate  explanation;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how,  in  the  full  light  of  history, 
these  meanings  could  come  to  be  imported  into  them  at  so 
late  an  age  as  Ezra's. 

The  notices  of  the  feasts  in  the  history  are,  it  is  allowed, 
scant.  But  they  are  more  numerous  than  Wellhausen 
admits,  and,  such  as  they  are,  unless  again  we  arbitrarily 
reject  the  narratives,  they  contradict  his  theory,  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  law.  At  the  head  of  the  series  stands 
the  oteervance  of  the  passover  in  Ex.  xii,  and  the 
wilderness  observance  in  Num.  ix.  4,  5,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  supplementary  ordinance.  Then  comes  the  observance  of 
the  passover  under  Joshua  at  Gilgal  in  JosL  v.  10,  11. 
Passing  the  yearly  feast  of  Jehovah  at  Shiloh  (tabernacles  ? 
Judg.  xxi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  L  3, 7, 21),  we  have  a  general  reference 
to  the  three  feasts  in  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  ix.  25 ;  cf. 
2  Chron.  viii  13),  and  special  allusions  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  1  Kings  viiL  2,  65,  66 ;  xiL  32,  33.  Hoeea 
makes  allusion  to  the  dwelling  in  tents  at  this  feast 
(chap.  xii.  9).  The  Chronicler  records  a  great  observance 
of  the  passover  under  Hezekiah  in  a  narrative  too  detailed 
and  circumstantial  to  be  the  work  of  invention.'  Then  we 
come  to  the  great  passover  of  Josiah,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  the  like  of  it  had  not  been  held  "from  the  days  of  the 
Judges  that  judged  Israel"^  The  returned  exiles  under 
Zerubbabel  observed  both  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  the 

1  Hist,  of  Israel,  pp.  87-88.  •  Lev.  xxiiL  89-48. 

'  2  Chron.  xxx.  The  Chronicler  may  be  held  to  "improye  **  for  homil«tio 
purposes  an  existing  narrative,  but  a  history  like  thii,  without  any 
foundation  for  it,  womd  be  an  absolute  fraud. 

«  2  Kings  xxiii  21-28 ;  of.  2  Chron.  zxxy.  1  ff. 

21 
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passover  according  to  known  laws,^  and  the  reading  of  the 
mw  by  Ezra  was  the  occasion  of  another  great  observance  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  with  specM  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  Lev.  zxiiL  Here  again  it  is  declared 
that  such  a  feast  had  not  been  observed  ''since  the  days 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."'  It  is  a  straining  of  these 
passages  in  Kings  and  Nehemiah,  and  a  contradiction  of 
their  own  testimony,  to  make  them  affirm  that  there  had 
been  no  observance  of  the  feasts  named  in  earlier  times; 
the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  enthusiasm,  spontaneity, 
and  scrupulous  attention  to  the  law,  with  which  the  feasts 
were  observed — in  the  latter  case  with  special  regard  to 
the  •* booths."' 

(2)  As  a  second  example,  we  may  glance  at  the  case 
of  the  flin-  and  trespass-offerings,  of  which  it  is  allied  that 
the  first  mention  is  in  EzekieL^  Sin-  and  trespass-offerings 
were  in  their  nature  occasional,  and  we  might  readily  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  had  fallen  largely  into  diisuse 
in  pre-exilic  times.  Yet  even  this  would  be  a  rash  infer- 
ence from  silence.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ezekiel  writes 
of  these  offerings,  not  as  something  new,  but  as  quite 
familiar  to  his  readers;^  they  are  found  also  in  the  Law 
of  Holiness,^  which,  we  have  seen,  precedes  Ezekiel,  and  is, 
from  all  indications,  very  old.  Nor  is  it  true  that  no  earlier 
trace  of  them  exists.  Ps.  xL  cannot  be  put  later  than  the 
exile,  and  is  probably  earlier,  yet  in  it  the  sin-offering  is 
spoken  of  as  a  customary  sacrifice  (ver.  6).  Isa.  liii.  10 
declares  that  the  soul  of  Jehovah's  Righteous  Servant 
is  made  a  "  guilt-  (trespass-)  offering."  Kuenen  allows  that 
the  "  sin-offering "  is  not  unknown  to  Hosea  (chap.  iv.  8), 
though  he  fails  to  find  a  distinction  between  the  sin-  and 
the  trespass-offering.^  Yet  in  2  Kings  xii.  16  a  clear 
reference  is  made  to  "  trespass-money  and  "  sin-money," 
which,  as  Kuenen  again  grants,  must  have  had  a  certain 

1  Ezra  iu.  4 ;  vi  22.  •  Neh.  viii.  11  ff. 

'Hob.  xii.  9  may  suggest  that  usage  has  substituted  "tenta"  for 
literal  "booths." 

«  *<0f  this  kind  of  sacrifice,"  says  Wellbausen,  "not  a  single  traoe 
oeouTS  in  the  Old  Testament  before  Ezekie]."—Hi8t,  of  Israel,  ja,  73. 

•  Ezek.  xl.  89  ;  xliL  18  ;  xliii.  19  ;  xUv.  29 ;  xlvL  20.  Cf.  Dr.  A.  a 
Davidson,  JSzekielf  Introd.  p.  liv.     Cf.  Note  C. 

*  Lev.  xix.  21,  22 ;  xxiii.  19. 

^  Eex.  |>.  210;  of  Eittel,  Hist,  of  ffebs,  I  p.  114.  Even  in  th«  law 
the  distinction  is  not  very  rigorously  kept. 
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connection  with  the  Levitical  offerings.^  Even  if  it  he 
supposed  that  a  custom  had  grown  up  of  commutation  of 
the  sacrifices  by  "pecuniary  fines/'  the  sacrifices  and  the 
law  requiring  them  are  still  presupposed.  The  idea  of  a 
trespass'Offering  was  present  in  some  form  to  the  minds 
of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  the  Judges:'  a  fact  which 
shows  it  to  be  old.  No  proper  explanation  is  given  of  the 
when,  where,  or  how,  of  the  introduction  of  these  sacrifices, 
on  the  critical  theory. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  daring  strokes  of  the  Wellhausen 
criticism  is  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  incense-offering 
in  pre-exilic  times,  and,  as  involved  in  this,  the  denial  of  an 
altar  of  incense,  not  simply  in  the  supposed  imaginary 
tabernacle,  but  even  in  the  Solomonic  temple.  Wellhausen 
goes  still  further,  and,  in  face  of  the  express  statements  in 
1  Maca  L  21  ff. ;  iv.  49,  that  the  golden  altar  and  golden 
table  were  both  carried  away  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  renewed  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  casts  doubt  on 
the  existence  of  an  altar  of  incense  even  in  the  second 
temple.'  The  chief  ground  for  these  denials  is  the  fact 
that,  in  Exodus,  the  command  for  the  making  of  the  altar 
of  incense  does  not  appear  where  we  might  expect  it,  in  chaps, 
xxv.-xxix.,  but  at  the  commencement  of  chap.  xxx.  How 
arbitrary  the  procedure  is,  is  shown  by  the  clear  testimony 
of  at  least /(mr  passages  of  the  history  (1  Kings  vL  20,  22 ; 
vii  48 ;  ix.  25 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  iv.  19)  to  the  construction  and 
presence  of  the  golden  altar  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.^ 

The  critical  theory  of  the  tithe-laws,  of  the  Levitical 
cities  as  transformations  of  the  Bamoth,  and  other  matters, 
have  already  been  referred  to.* 

3.  In  conducting  the  above  argument,  we  have  laid  little 
stress  on  incidental  words  or  allusions  in  either  the  historical 
or  the  prophetical  books  which  might  seem  to  indicate 
acquaintance  with  the  Levitical  legislation.  These  allu- 
sions^ though  not  decisive  in  themselves,  are  more  numerous 

1  ffex,  p.  211 ;  of.  Delitzsch,  Luthardf  s  ZeUsehrift,  1880,  p.  8. 

•  1  Sam.  vi.  8.  .  ■  Hist,  of  larad,  pp.  64-67. 

•  Delitzsch  admirably  shows  the  groundlessness  of  Wellhaasen's  general 
reasonings,  and  particularly  of  his  assertion  that  "  the  golden  altar  in  the 
sanctuary  is  ori^nally  simply  the  golden  table  "  {Hist,  p.  66),  in  his  article 
on  the  subject  in  Zeitschrtft,  1880,  pp.  113  ff.  EzekieJ,  whom  Wellhausen 
oitas  in  his  favour,  is  shown  to  be  really  a  witness  against  him. 

•  See  aboTe,  pp.  275,  290,  etc. 
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than  the  critics  are  wont  to  allow,  and,  when  a  pre-exilian 
origin  of  Levitical  laws  is  independentlj  rendered 
probable,  acquire  enhanced  importance.  Joel,  «^.,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  prophetical 
books,  has  many  allusions  which  suggest  the  ritual  code — 
the  sanctuary  and  its  altar  in  Zion,  priests,  blowing  of 
trumpets,  fasts,  solemn  assemblies,  meal  and  drink-offerings, 
etc.^ — and  is  now,  largely  for  this  very  reason,  regarded  by 
the  Wellhausen  school  as  post-exilian.*  Yet  we  question 
if  the  allusions  in  Joel  are  more  definite  than  those  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  or  would,  on  critical  principles,  sufiSce  any 
more  than  these,  to  establish  a  knowledge  of  the  written 
law,  which  is  yet  allowed  to  have  been  in  existence  when  he 
wrote.  Not  to  dwell  on  Amos  (e.^.,  chap.  v.  21, 22),  we  may 
cite  such  a  passage  as  Isa.  i  13, 14 :  "  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me ;  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies, — I  cannot  away  with 
iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and 
your  appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth,"  etc.  (cf.  ver.  11; 
chaps,  iv.  5  ;  xxxiiL  20 — "  the  city  of  our  solemnities  ").  The 
vocabulary  of  this  passage — "assembly"  (convocation), 
"  solemn  meeting,"  '*  appointed  feasts,"  etc. — an4  the  allusions 
to  festivals  and  sacrifices,  are  entirely  suggestive  of  the 
Levitical  law  (cf.  Lev.  xxiiL ;  Num.  xxviiL ;  cf.  Deut.  xvi  8), 
Beference  was  before  made  to  the  allusions  in  the  prophets 
to  a  cyde  of  feasts,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  said  in  the 
history.  Thus,  Isa.  xxix.  1 :  "  Let  the  feasts  come  round  " ;  or 
Nah.  i  15 :  **  Keep  thy  feasts,  0  Judah,  perform  thy  vows." 
It  cannot  be  overlooked,  further,  that  the  prophets 
constantly  assume  the  people  to  be  in  possession  of ''  statutes," 
or  "  statutes  and  judgments  "  • — i.«.,  of  fixed  laws — evidently 
of  considerable  extent,  and,  we  must  suppose,  written.    That 

»  Joel  L  9,  18, 14  ;  ii.  1,  15-17,  etc. 

•Duhm,  who  led  the  way  here,  said  in  his  Theoi.  der  PropK  (1876) 
that  at  that  time  scholars  almost  unanimously  put  Joel  early  (p.  7l)w  His 
own  proofs  are  mainly  a  begg:ing  of  the  question  of  the  post-exilian  origin  of 
the  Law.  He  describes  Joel  as  an  "epigon,"  with  a  great  gift  for  form, 
but  not  much  burdened  with  thoughts.  The  theory  is  combated  by 
Delitzsch,  Orelli,  Renss,  Professor  J.  Robertson,  Eirkpatrick,  and  others. 
Delitzsch  said  of  it :  "  The  bringing  down  of  Joel  into  tne')>ost-exilic  adn  by 
Duhm,  Merx,  Stade,  and  others,  is  one  of  the  most  rotten  finiits  of  the 
modern  criticism."— 0.2*.  Hist,  of  Redemption^  p.  118  (E.T.). 

■Amos  ii.  4  (R.V.) ;  Jer.  xliv.  10 ;  Ezek.  v.  6,  xL  12,  eto.  Ot  Ler. 
xyii.-xxyL,  and  Deuteronomy  (constantly). 
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such  "  statutes  "  were  covered  by  the  word  toraJi  (instruction, 
law)  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  Here  comes  in  that  much- 
debated  passage,  Hos.  viii.  12 :  "  Though  I  write  for  him  my 
law  in  ten  thousand  precepts  (RV.  marg,,  "  wrote  for  him 
the  ten  thousand  things  of  my  law "),  they  are  counted  as 
a  strange  thing."  ^  If  this  does  not  point  to  written  law  of 
considerable  compass,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  form  of 
words  would.  Smend,  at  an  earlier  stage,  found,  as  was 
before  shown,*  Hosea  and  Amos  impregnated  with 
Zevitismus  (e.g.,  Hos.  ix.  3-5).  It  may  be  observed  that 
Hosea  has  also,  in  the  view  of  many,  unmistakable  assonances 
with  Deuteronomy.'  When  to  these  indications  in  the 
prophets  we  add  what  was  before  said  of  allusions  in  the 
historical  books  to  ark,  tabernacle,  Aaronic  priesthood,  high 
priest,  ephod,  shewbread,  etc.,  and  of  the  evidence  which 
these  books  afford  of  a  knowledge  of  festivals,  of  sacri6ce8 
(burnt  -  offerings,  peace-offerings,  meal  -  offerings,  drink- 
offerings,  probably  sin-offerings  as  well),  of  ritual  of  worship, 
of  laws  of  purity,  of  clean  and  unclean  food,  of  leprosy,  of 
consanguinity,  prohibitions  of  eating  blood,  etc. — we  may 
begin  to  feel,  with  Dillmann,  that  the  allusions  in  history 
and  prophecy  are  well-nigh  as  numerous  as  we  had  any 
right  to  expect 

Of  the  law  itself,  we  would  only  say  in  closing,  in 
opposition  to  the  purely  secular,  and  often  unworthy,  views 
of  its  origin  we  have  been  discussing,  that  it  is  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  of  holiness,  and,  in  its  aim  and  structure,  is  as 
unique  as  all  the   other    parts  of    the    Jewish  religion. 

'  Wellhaoien  renders  thia  passage  :  "  How  many  soever  mj  instmctiona 
may  be,  they  are  counted  those  of  a  stranger." — Hist.  o/Israelf  d.  57.  This 
leaves  out  altogether  the  word  of  chief  importance— "  write. '^  Delitssch 
thinks  that  passages  like  Hos.  iv.  6  ;  viii.  1  ;  Amos  ii.  4  ;  Isa.  i.  11-14  show 
"  that  a  oodex  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  already  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century,"  and  says  :  **  with  the  last  passage  we  may 
compare  Hos.  viii.  12,  which  should  be  translated,  '  were  I  to  write  for  him 
the  myriads  of  my  law,  they  would  be  regarded  as  strange,'  that  is,  a  still 
more  extensive  Torah  would  have  the  same  fate  as  the  existing  one."    Then, 


af^  quoting  Smend's  translation,  "  I  wrote  for  him  myriads  of  my  law," 
ays :   "These  words  of  Hosea   certainly  indicate,   as  even  Sohrader 
acknowledges,  the  existence  of  a  divinely  obligatoiy  law  in  the  form  of  a 


oodex."— ifew.  ProphteUa  (E.T.  1880),  p.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 

•  Cf.  Hos.  ii.  8,  xii.  8,  xiii.  6.  with  Dent.  viL  18,  viii.  7-20,  xL  14-16  ; 
Hos.  viii.  11,  with  Deut.  xii. ;  Hos.  xii  13,  with  Dent,  xviii.  18  ;  Hos.  iv. 
4,  with  Deut.  xvii  12  ;  Hos.  viii.  13,  ix.  3,  with  Deut  xxviii.  68 ;  Hot. 
id,  8,  with  Deut  xxix.  23  ;  Hos.  xii.  7,  with  Deut  xxv.  18-<16j  eto. 
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Whatever  the  formal  resemblances,  the  Levitical  law  had 
nothing  essentially  in  common  with  heathen  ritual,  but 
rested  on  a  basis  of  its  own.  No  heathen  religion  had  a 
system  based  on  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  Qad,  and 

Svemed  by  the  design  of  restoring  and  maintaining 
lowship  with  God,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  of  the 
worshipper,  by  the  grace  of  atonement  For  this  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  levitical  systenu  It  was  designed  in  all 
its  parts  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  a  sense 
of  the  separation  which  sin  had  put  between  hun  and  the 
holy  Goa,  and  provided  a  means  by  which  the  people, 
notwithstanding  their  sin,  could  have  access  to  6od,  and 
enjoy  His  favour.^  There  is  nothing  in  this,  if  the  Bible's 
own  view  of  the  course  of  revelation  is  accepted,  incom- 
patible with  its  early  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  groundless 
assumptions  of  the  newer  theory  that  the  idea  of  expiation 
by  sacrifice  was  foreign  to  the  pre-exilian,  and  earlier 
Israelitish,  mind.  One  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary  is 
furnished  in  1  SauL  iiL  14 :  "  Therefore  I  have  sworn  unto 
the  house  of  Eli,  that  the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not 
be  purged  ("  atoned  for,"  the  Levitical  word)  with  sacrifice 
nor  offering  for  ever." 

YI.  Time  of  Obioin  of  the  Levitioal  Llw 

To  sum  up  our  argument  thus  far :  we  have  sought  to 
show,  on  both  moral  and  historical  grounds,  and  by  positive 
proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  of  a 
post-exilian  origin  of  the  Levitical  Code  cannot  be  upheld. 
Its  main  stronghold  is  the  argument  from  silence ;  but  that 
silence  is  neither  so  complete  as  is  alleged,  nor  are  the 
inferences  drawn  from  it  warranted.  By  a  similar  argument, 
if  Deuteronomy  were  left  out  of  account,  it  might  be  proved 
that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  also,  as  a  written  Code,  was 
not  known  before  the  exile.  Yet  Deuteronomy  shows  how 
erroneous  would  be  such  an  inference. 

If,  however,  the  Priestly  Code  is  not  a  post>exilian 
production,  when  did  it  originate?  Here  we  pass  over 
unreservedly  to  the  standpoint  of  Wellhausen  as  against 
those  mediatiiig  critics,  who,  with  more  or  less  admission  of 
antiquity  in  parts,  assume  the  law  as  a  whole  to  have  taken 
*  Ot  Heb.  ix.,  z.    On  Unity  of  tht  Law  see  aboye,  p.  294. 
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shape  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  about  the  ninth  century 
B.a,  or  between  that  and  the  time  of  Deuteronomy — ^but 
still  only  as  a  quasi-private  document, — a  '* programme" 
struggling  for  recognition  and  very  imperfectly  attaining 
it, — and  receiving  changes  and  additions  as  far  down  as  the 
exila  Such,  in  generflJ  statement,  is  the  midway  theory 
advocated  by  critics  like  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  Elittel,  and 
Baudissin,  and  against  it  the  more  compact  and  internally 
consistent  hypouiesiB  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  bears 
down  with  irresistible  force.^  Such  a  theory  is  strong, 
indeed,  in  its  proof,  as  against  the  Wellhausen  contention, 
that  the  Levitical  law  is  older  tl\an  Deuteronomy,  no  trace 
of  whose  existence  it  betrays,  while  Deuteronomy  very 
evidently  shows  traces  of  its  influence,  but  it  is  weak  as 
water  in  arguing  for  the  existence  of  a  Code  which  embodies 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary  a  century  or  two 
before  Deuteronomy  was  heard  of,  while  yet  holcUng,  with 
the  De  Wette  school,  that  this  idea  first  came  to  recognition, 
or  at  least  to  influence,  with  the  publication  of  Deuteronomy 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Kuenen  is  fully  justified  in  protest- 
ing against  this  *'  idea  of  the  passive  existence  of  these  laws 
for  ages  before  they  had  any  practical  influence."'  A 
theory  which,  like  that  of  the  older  scholars,  carries  back 
the  bulk  of  the  laws  to  Mosaic  or  immediately  post-Mosaic 
times,  or,  again,  a  theory  which,  like  Wellhausen's,  brings 
them  all'  down  to  times  subsequent  to  Deuteronomy, — 
which  means,  practically,  to  the  exile  or  after, — 
can  be  imderstood:  there  is  coherence  in  it.  But  this 
intermediate  theory,  which  ascribes  to  the  laws  an  im- 
acknowledged  existence — suspends  them,  as  it  were,  in  the 
air — in  the  days  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  them  to  have 
remained  inoperative  for  centuries,  is  impotent  against  the 
assaults  of  its  energetic  opponents.'  It  encounters  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  older  theory,  arising  from  the  supposed 

>  On  Ndldeke'8  views,  of.  V^eUhaiuexi,  ffi$L  of  Israel,  pp.  46-61 ; 
Kuenen,  Hex.  Introd.  pp.  xzxyi  ff.  For  Noldeke  aleo  the  tabernade  is  «  a 
mere  oreatare  of  the  brain."  On  the  theoiy  generaUy,  see  Note  Q  on  the 
Mediating  View  of  the  Priestly  Code. 

*  As  above,  p.  xzxL 

'Wellhaasen  ridicules  those  "who  in  blind  fidth  hold  fast,  not  to  the 
Chnroh  tradition — there  would  be  sense  in  that — but  to  a  hypotiiesiB  which 
is  but  two  decades  old,  viz.,  De  Wette's  discovery  that  Deuteronomy  is  more 
reoent  than  the  Triesta*  Codt."— OtaOiichU  Imuls,  p.  173  (Ist  edit :  the 
passage  is  dropped  in  Proleg, ). 
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silence  of  the  history  and  conflict  with  Deuteronomy,  and 
has  none  of  its  compensating  advantagea  For  the  law 
presents  in  no  sense  the  aspect  of  a  private  priestly  pro- 
gramme, struggling,  without  success,  for  recognition  and 
acceptance.  It  rests  on  very  definite  principles  and  ideas, 
gives  itself  out  in  all  seriousness  as  a  Code  of  wilderness 
l^ifidation  (why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  ninth  century 
priests  throw  their  "  programme "  ^into  this  form  ?),  and 
presents  not  the  slightest  trace  ot  hesitation  or  doubt 
in  its  demands.  It  ascribes  its  legislation  in  obvious  good 
faith  to  Moses,  or,  more  correctly,  to  Grod  through  him. 
We  agree,  therefore,  that  this  middle  theory  of  a  "  trance- 
like" existence  of  the  Levitical  Code  in  the  ninth  or 
eighth  century,  to  the  priestly  circles  of  which  it  owed  its 
origin,  cannot  stand  before  the  rigorous  logic  of  the  newer 
criticism.  It  is  such  theories  which  give  the  Wellhausen 
criticism  its  "case."  We  reckon  it,  indeed,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  of  the  Graf- Wellhausen  scheme  that  it 
effectually  cuts  out  this  mediating,  but  logically  helpless 
view  which  weakly  contests  the  ground  with  it,  and  leaves 
us  fairly  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  alternative— a  post- 
exilian  origin  of  the  law,  which  many  reasons  show  to  be 
'  untenable,  or  a  real  antiquity  of  the  law  answerable  to  its 
own  profession. 

It  \&  involved  in  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  latter 
alternative  which  we  adopt,  and  so  come  back  to  the  older 
position  of  a  substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the  laws.  It  is 
not  necessarily  implied  in  this  that  Moses  wrote  all  these 
laws,  or  any  one  of  them  with  his  own  pen ;  or  that  they 
were  all  written  down  at  one  time ;  or  that  they  underwent 
no  subsequent  changes  ld  drafting  or  development ;  or  that 
the  collection  of  them  was  not  a  more  or  less  gradual 
process ;  or  that  there  may  not  have  been  smaller  collections, 
such,  e,g,,  as  that  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Holiness — 
in  circulation  and  use  prior  to  the  final  collection,  or 
codification,  as  we  now  have  it.  There  is  much  plausibility 
in  Dillmann's  conjecture  that  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev. 
xviL-xxvL),  with  its  Sinaitic  signature  (chap,  xxvi  46),  its 
constantly  recurring  formula, "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,"  and 
its  references  to  deliverance  from  the  bondage  to  Egypt,  in 
its  original  form  stood  after  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus  (cf.  chap.  xxiv.  12),  as  a  sunmiary  of  the  priestly 
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legislation  of  Sinal^  However  this  may  be — and  we  lay  no 
stress  upon  it — there  appears  no  good  ground  for  assuming 
that  the  general  codification  was  not  completed  at  a  very 
early  date,  possibly  before  the  relapse  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  early  days  of  the 
monarchy.  There  is  nothing  we  can  discover  which  points 
to  a  later  date ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may 
not  have  been  minor  modifications  and  adjustments  after.* 

>  DiUmann,  Ex,'Lev.  pp.  261,  584. 
s  See  further  below,  pp.  872  & 
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CHAPTER  X 

IKfOcnltfes  an^  perplesitfes  ot  tbe  Critical  t>9p<v 
thesis:  Ube  prfestlp  Tmriting.  n.  Ube  S>ocn« 
ment 


"A  reilly  TiTid  picture  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  dooamenti  ve 
interwoyen  cannot  be  given  by  merely  atating  the  numbers  of  the  Tenet. 
And  it  ia  just  as  impossible  to  state  with  each  single  Terse  or  section  whether 
it  ifl  aMdgned  to  the  doonment  in  question  by  all  investigators  or  by  the 
minority  or  only  by  a  few.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Book  of  Joahna 
it  is  only  with  regard  to  P  that  something  like  unanimity  has  been  reaehed." 
^Kautzboh. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  Hezatenoh  criticism  the  weightiest  question  is 
not,  how  much  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  oomes  to  us,  has  ICoaea  himself 
written  .  .  .  but  this  is  the  Mtf  qyuMmi  Does  the  Priestly  Writing 
oontain  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  time  and  work  of  Moses,  or  is  eTerything 
narrated  in  it»  as  the  modem  '  science '  maintains,  only  defacement,  fietion, 
yea, '  the  merest  fiction,'  and  foil  of  oontradictions  with  the  (so-called)  alone 
old  tradition  offered  by  J  and  B  t  I  Tenture  to  say  that  in  many  oases  the 
alleged  contradiction  is  not  preeent ;  elsewhere  the  word  of  Anguistine  holds 
good,  DitHngue  tempara  ei  eoneordabU  $enpiura ;  and  in  yet  other  plaoes  the 
difficulty  is  occasioned  through  glosses  of  other  readers— glosses  for  which 
we  cannot  make  the  redactor  or  redactors  responsible."— Stback. 

"  I  suppress  my  regret  that  Wellhausen  has  still  not  advanoed  to  the 
point  of  recognising  in  the  firmly-defined  writer  Q  [=P],  whose  nnrrmtiTe 
is  composed  with  regard  to  J£,  and  enclasps  this  element,  as  taking  the 
place  of  the  inner  content  lacking  to  itself  the  eveiywhere  son^t  JEbr  and 
nowhere  found  B,"^EL08TBKMAn. 


OHAFTEB  X 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  PERPLEXITIES  OF  THE  CRITI- 
CAL HYPOTHESIS:  THE  PRIESTLY  WRITmG. 
n.  THE  DOCUMENT 

In  nothing  are  critics  of  all  schools  more  at  one  than 
in  the  recognition  of  a  writing,  partly  historical  and  partly 
l^islative,  running  through  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua, 
which,  from  its  linguistic  and  other  traits,  has  been 
variously  described,  in  the  course  of  opinion,  as  the  Elohist 
document,  the  Orundsehrift  (primary  document),  the  1st 
Elohist,  the  Priestly  Writing,  the  Priests'  Code,  or  simply 
P.^  Yet  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  Priestly  Writing, 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  documentary  theory,  has  been 
a  slow  development,  and  has  been  marked  by  at  least 
four  critical  steles,  the  general  nature  of  which  has  already 
been  indicated. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  compass  of  the  writing,  it 
has  already  been  seen  that  all  Elohistic  matj^r,  or  matter 
agreeing  with  the  Elohistic  in  character  and  style,  was 
originally  assigned  to  this  assumed  fundamental  document. 
Even  here,  indeed,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  make 
distinctions  and  multiply  parts,  but  these  variations  may  at 
present  be  disregarded.  The  first  critical  point  was  reached 
when,  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  affinity  with  the  Jehovist, 
Hupf eld  removed  a  considerable  part  of  this  Elohistic  matter, 
and  set  it  up  as  a  separate  document,  thenceforth  known 
as  E,  or  the  2nd  Elohist.  Previously  much  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  Elohistic 
document,  as  giving  "  a  connected  narrative  of  the  theocracy  " 
from  the  creation  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan.'    Now, 

*  WellhauBen  yum  the  symbol  Q  (^ico^Kor— Book  of  the  Four  Coyenanta) ; 
Dillmann  and  othen  nee  A  for  thia  document, 
s  Gt  Bleek,  ItUrotL  I  p.  290. 
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however,  that  the  2nd  Elohist  was  cut  out  of  it, 
extremely  little,  as  will  be  shown,  was  left  to  the  older 
writer  in  Genesis  after  chap.  xviL,  and  it  was  fdt 
to  be  curious  that  the  Ist  Elohist  should  beoome  so 
extremdj  fragmentary  just  where  the  new  writer  oame 
in. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  age  of  the  document,  we  have  seen 
how,  originally,  the  Elohistic  document  was  idl  but  uni- 
versally recognised  as  the  fundamental  part,  or  Orundaehrif^ 
of  the  Pentateuch,  while  the  Jehovist  was  viewed  as 
supplementary.^  A  change  was  prepared  for  here  also  by 
Hupfeld's  contention  that  J  and  E  were  independent 
histories.  Then  came  the  Graf-Wellhausen  upturning, 
by  which  the  supposed  Orundschrift  was  lifted  from  the 
beginning  of  the  literary  history,  and  carried  down  bodily 
to  its  close.  Graf,  however,  as  was  formerly  mentioned, 
did  not  at  first  contemplate  so  great  a  revolution.  He 
brought  the  Levitical  laws  down  to  the  exile,  but  was 
content  to  leave  the  Elohistic  history  in  its  old  place — ^prior 
to  Deuteronomy.  Subsequently,  in  deference  to  Kuenen, 
he  renounced  that  view,  and  accepted  the  late  date  for 
both  *  It  is  carefully  to  be  observed  that  it  was  not 
critical  reasons,  but  a  dogmatic  consideration — the  supposed^ 
necessity  of  keeping  history  and  laws  together — whi(£  led' 
Graf  to  this  tour  deforce  as  respects  the  P  history. 

3.  A  difference  next  emerged  in  respect  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  document.  In  putting  the  Priestly 
Writing  late,  Graf  felt  that  the  ground  was  taken  from 
the  older  view  that  the  Orundschrift  was  an  independent 
document,  complete  in  itself,  and  he  sought  to  show,  as 
Kuenen  states  it,  "  that  its  narratives  not  only  presuppose 
those  of  the  Yahwist,  but  were  intended  from  the  first 
to  supplement  them,  and  to  constitute  a  single  whole  with 

^  See  above,  p.  201. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  200.  Oolenso,  in  Pent.  Pt  yL  pp.  679  ff.,  adhered  to,  and 
oontended  strongly  for,  Grafs  original  view  of  tne  history:  thus  also  in 
Pt  yii.  Carpenter  says  that  ''he  finally  acquiesced  in  the  modem  yiew." — 
ffex,  i.  p.  69.  If  he  did,  Cheyne  does  not  seem  to  have  known  of  the 
change  {Founders  of  Crit.  p.  208),  and  Euenen  only  says :  "  He  subsequently 
oame  to  the  oondusion  that  he  had  been  at  least  to  some  extent  mistaken. 
— Hex,  p.  70  (with  reference).  We  are  very  certain  that  whether,  under 
pressure  of  the  opinion  of  others,  Colenso  changed  his  yiew  or  not,  he  neyer 
refuted  his  own  arguments  against  the  late  date.  A  chan^  of  this  kind 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  reasoning  of  a  great  part  of  his  yolumai. 
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them."i  In  this,  as  we  shall  seek  to  show,  Graf  proved 
himself  more  logical,  and  took  up  a  sounder  position,  than 
Kuenen  and  Wellhausen,  who  hdd  to  the  old  assumption 
that  the  Priestly  Writing  originally  subsisted  by  itself. 

4  With  respect,  finally,  to  the  unity  of  the  writing, 
a  great  change  has  latterly  been  brought  about  (1)  by  the 
splitting  up  of  the  P  document  into  a  P^,  P*,  P',  etc.,  and  (2) 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  single  writer  for  that 
of  "  schools,"  whose  activity  extended  over  a  long  period.* 
This  change  also  strikes  a  blow  at  the  idea  of  the  r  writing 
beings  a  complete  and  independent  history,  as  was  at  first 
imagined. 

It  will  already  begin  to  appear  that  the  problem  of  the 
Priestly  Writing  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  is  apt  to 
seem  in  the  neat  statements  of  the  text-books.  The 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  current  view  will,  we  believe, 
only  become  clearer  on  nearer  inspection. 

L  Is  THSBB  A  PBISSTLT  WrITINO  IN  DIBTINGnON 
FROM  JE? 

The  initial  question  is  as  to  the  right  to  speak  of 
a  Priestly  Writing,'  or  style  of  writing,  at  all  in  the 
Pentateuch,  in  distinction  from  JE,  already  considered. 
Here  it  is  at  once  to  be  admitted  that  the  case  stands 
somewhat  differently  from  what  it  did  with  JK  It  cannot, 
we  think,  be  reasonably  disputed,  and  only  a  few  critics  of 
the  present  day,  even  among  the  more  conservatively 
disposed,*  would  be  prepared  to  deny,  that  the  sections 
ordinarily    attributed    to    P    have  a    vocabulary,  and    a 

'  Hex,  pp.  zxz,  xxzi.    See  below,  p.  841. 

*  Graf  also  originally  explained  in  this  way  the  resemblance  of  the  ttf  le 
of  the  Levitical  laws  to  the  P  sections  in  Genesis.  Thus  on  Gen.  xrii. : 
'*We  can  only  condnde  that  this  older  law  of  circumcision  served  as 
a  model  in  formulating  laws  during  the  exile  and  after  it,  with  an  aim 
at  anti(juit^  ...  or  that  these  formula  were  generally  at  all  times  usual 
in  certam  circles  of  priestly  legislators,  from  whom  the  oomposition  of  that 
Jaw  proceeded."— G^AicW.  BUcher,  p.  98. 

'  In  using  this  customary  designation  we  by  no  means  commit  ourselves 
to  the  position  that  the  authors  are  necessarily  prissts,  Colenso  vigorously 
combats  the  idea  that  the  Elohistic  sections  in  Genesis  Bie  priestly,  of.  PaU. 
Pt  vi  pp.  681  ff.  ;  App.  pp.  126  flF. 

*  Thus  the  late  Principal  Cave,  as  already  mentioned,  in  his  Impiratum 
<tftheO,T,,  distinguishes  an  Elohistic  and  a  Jehovistic  writing  in  QenesiSi 
inclining  to  attribute  both  to  Moses. 
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fitjlistic  character,  of  their  own,  which  render  them  in  ike 
main  readily  distingaiBhable.  The  case  for  the  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  is  often  enormously  overdriven.  The  long 
lists  of  words  allied  to  be  peculiar  to  P  admit  of  great 
reduction,  many  or  the  marks  assumed  for  the  document 
are  no  sure  criteria,  the  skill  that  distinguishes  a  P^,  P*,  P, 
P*  is  continually  to  be  distrusted,  some  of  the  descriptionB 
of  the  P  style  are  little  better  than  caricatures.^  Yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  distinct  style.  It  is  a  style  stately  and 
impressive  of  its  own  kind ;  in  such  a  chapter  as  Gren.  i  rising 
to  sublimity,  in  narrative  often  exhibiting  a  grave  dignity, 
as  in  Gen.  xxiiL,  occasionally,  again,  as  in  the  story  of 
GelL  xxxiv.,  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  JE." 
It  is  a  style,  however,  less  flowing,  lively,  picturesque, 
anthropomorphic  than  that  of  JE;  more  formal,  circum- 
stantial, precise.  We  should  speak  of  it  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  as  less  a  priest4%ke  than  a  lawyeT-like  style;  the 
style  of  a  hand  trained  to  work  with  laws,  genealogies, 
chronologies,  to  put  things  in  regular  and  methodical  simpe, 
to  give  unity  and  exactitude  to  looser  compositions.  It 
is  marked  by  general  adherence  to  the  name  "  Elohim  **  till 
the  revelation  of  the  name  Jehovah  in  Ex.  vi  2  flf. 

We  have  referred  to  the  limitations  with  which  the 
statements  often  made  as  to  the  vocabulary,  and  other 
supposed  marks  of  the  P  document,  are  to  be  received, 
and,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  writing,  these  also  need  to 
be  remembered.  In  sifting  the  lists  of  words  and  phrases 
put  forth  as  signs  of  this  document,'  we  are  speedily  struck 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  occur  only  once  or  twice 

^  Wellhansen  exhausts  the  vocabularj  of  contempt  in  conveying  his  idea 
of  the  pedantry,  verboseness,  insufferable  tedionsness,  and  barrenness  of  the 
Priests  Code.  '*  Art-products  of  pedantry.  .  .  .  One  would  imagine  that 
he  was  giving  specifications  to  measurers  for  estimates,  or  that  he  was 
writing  for  carpet-makers  or  upholsterers.  ...  Of  a  piece  with  this 
tendency  is  an  indescribable  pedantry,  belonging  to  the  very  being  of  the 
author  of  the  Priestly  Code.  .  .  .  ifor  is  it  any  sign  of  originality,  rather 
of  senility,"  e^,—Ex8i,  of  Israel,  pp.  337,  348,  350,  353.  Addis  consider- 
ately grants  that  the  "intolerable  pedantry"  of  the  Priestly  Writer  in 
Ex.  xxxiv.-xl.  is  due  more  to  "the  successors  of  the  Prieistlj  Writer 
and  his  school"  than  to  the  Priestly  Writer  himself, — Hex,  i.  p.  box. 

^  What  most  critics  ascribe  to  P  in  this  narrative,  Colenso  gives  to  J. 
See  further  below,  j).  352. 

•  The  lists  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  DUlmann,  Driver,  Carpenter,  West- 

£'hal,  etc.    The  reader  will  do  well  to  note  how  small  a  proportion  of  th^m 
I  carried  on  to  Joshua. 
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in  the  Book  of  GenesiB,  or  in  the  whole  Pentateuch ;  that 
some  belong  to  particular  passages  from  the  nature  of  their 
subject,  and  are  not  general  in  P,  or  elsewhere ;  that  some 
are  f oimd  also  in  JE ;  that  other  examples  are  doubtful  ( JE 
or  P) ;  that  within  the  limits  of  P  itself  the  language  varies 
greatly,  and  in  very  few  cases  are  the  words  uniformly 
distributed  through  the  sections.  This  statement  may  be 
briefly  illustrated.  There  are  few  better  examples  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  P  than  the  following:  "After  his 
(their)  kind/'  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  "male  and 
female,"  "swarm,"  "establish  (give)  a  covenant"  (JE  has 
" cut "  =  make),  "self -same  day,"  "possession,"  "create," 
"expire"  (A.V.  "die,"  Gen.  vL  17,  etc.),  "substance,"  etc. 
Yet  of  these,  "kind,"  "swarm,"  "male  and  female,"  occur  in 
Genesis  only  in  the  narratives  of  the  creation  and  flood. 
"Kind"  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  laws  of  clean  and 
unclean  food.  Lev.  xL  (P)  and  Deut.  xiv.  (D) ;  "  swarm  "  in 
the  same  laws,  but  also  in  Ex.  viiL  3  (JE);  "male  and 
female"  three  times  in  ritual  passages  in  Leviticus. 
"Create"  (bara)  occurs  only  in  Gen.  i-iL  4;  v.  1  (P), 
and  chap.  vL  7  (J),  with  Deut.  iv.  32  (D).  "Substance" 
occurs  five  times  in  P  passages  in  Genesis,  but  also  in 
Gen.  xiv.  (five  times),  and  chap.  xv.  14 — ^which  are  not 
P ;  elsewhere  twice  in  Numbers.  We  are  probably  not  un- 
warranted in  regarding  such  formulsB  as  "be  fruitful  and 
multiply,"  "  establish  My  covenant,"  preserved  in  Gen.  L,  ix., 
xvii.,  etc.,  as  very  old,  and  belonging  to  pre-Mosaic  tradition 
of  covenant  and  promise.^  It  is  thus  evident  that  many 
of  the  alleged  marks  of  P  are  absent  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  P  writing  just  as  much  as  from  JE ;  *  too  much  stress, 
therefore,  should  not  be  laid  on  them.  The  significant  thing 
is  that  where  they  do  occur,  and  are  repeated,  it  is  mostly 

^  P  yaries  the  fonnula  about  multiplying,  «.^.,  in  £z.  L  7 ;  and  the  JE 
passages  that  follow  in  Ex.  L  hare  clear  verbal  references  to  Fs  language 
(yers.  9,  10,  12,  20— in  Heb.). 

'  We  cannot  follow  the  late  Dr.  Green  in  his  denial  of  a  distinct  literary 
hand  in  P,  but  that  able  scholar  is  surely  justified  in  pointing  out  that 
'*only  two  words  or  phrases  noted  as  characteristic  of  P  in  chap.  i.  occur 
again  in  Genesis  after  chap,  ix.,'*  and  that  "  after  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
(chap.  xyiL),  which  recalls  that  of  Noah  (chap,  ix.),  ^most  every  mark  of  P 
in  the  preceding  part  of  Genesis  disappears  entirely.    Scarcely  a  word  or 

Ehrase  that  is  reckoned  characteristic  of  P  in  chaps,  xvii.  or  xxiii.  is  found 
I  later  chapters  of  Genesis,  except  where  the  transactions  of  the  latter  art 
explicitly  referred  to,  or  the  promises  of  the  former  art  rtptattd."— fi'diffis, 
p.  658. 

92 
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in  P  passagea  The  wide  statements  one  meets  with  on 
this  subject  need,  in  fact,  constantly  to  be  checked.  Mr. 
Addis,  e.^.,  writes :  "  He  (the  Priestly  Writer)  says  '  Paddan- 
Aram,'  not,  like  the  other  ivrUers,  *  Aram  of  the  two  rivers/"^ 
Yet  this  latter  designation  ( Aram  -  Naharaim)  actually 
occurs  only  once  altogether  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).  "Destroy," 
sometimes  claimed  as  a  P  word,  occurs,  outside  Uie 
narrative  of  the  flood  (Gen,  vL  13,  17 ;  ix.  11,  15),  only 
once  in  P  (Gen  xiz.  29),  while  it  is  found  repeatedly  in 
JE  passagea  Many  of  the  other  criteria  of  distinction 
of  P  from  JE  are  equally  insecure,  or  depend  on  false 
assumptions.  Wellhausen,  e.g.,  finds  in  P  the  idea  of 
''sin,  as  the  root  of  ruin,  explaining  it,  and  capable  of 
being  got  rid  of,"  in  contrast  with  J,  who  is  marked  "  by 
a  peculiar  sombre  earnestness  .  .  .  almost  bordering  on 
pessimism ;  as  if  mankind  were  groaning  under  some  terrible 
weight,  the  pressure  not  so  much  of  sin  asof  creaturehood."* 
Yet  P,  we  are  often  told,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fall, 
while  J  has.  Elsewhere,  also,  it  is  P  who  is  represented 
as  gloomy,  monotonous,  and  serious.'  Kuenen  makes  it  a 
fault  of  P  that  he  is  "  completely  dominated  by  his  theory 
of  a  graduated  progress  alike  of  the  history  of  mankind 
and  of  the  divine  revelation,"  *  as  if  this  were  not  equally 
true  of  JE.* 


IL  Question  of  the  UNixr  and  Indkpendisnce 
OF  THE  Priestly  WRixiNa 

When  the  existence  of  a  P  writing,  or  quality  of  writing, 
in  the  Pentateuch  has  been  ascertained,  we  are  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  our  investigation.  Is  this  alleged  document 
a  unity  ?  Had  it  ever  an  independent  existence  ?  How  is 
it  related  to  JE?  Of  these  questions  the  most  funda- 
mental is  that  which  relates  to  P's  existence  as  an 
independent  document,  but  it  will  clear  the  way  for  dealing 

^  Hex,  p.  Izxiii  (italics  onn). 

'  Hist,  of  Israel,  pp.  814-15.  Dillmann,  on  the  other  hand,  deolarea 
of /that  "especially  of  all  the  three  narrators  does  he  show  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  growth  of  sin." — Oenesis,  L  p.  16. 
Neither  P  nor  £,  according  to  these  writers,  have  any  aoconnt  of  the 
faU. 

*  ffisL  qf  Israel,  p.  81.  ^  Eex,  p.  801. 

•  See  abf«^  9.  62. 
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with  this  to  consider  briefly,  first,  the  question  of  its  unitj 
and  homogeneous  character. 

1.  The  old  idea  of  P  was  that,  whatever  its  date,  it 
was  essentially  a  connected  narrative  from  a  single  pen, 
though  naturally  working  up  older  materials.  We  batve 
seen  that  the  case  is  fundamentally  altered  when  the 
individual  writer  is  transformed  into  a  "school"  With 
the  assumption  of  a  series  of  priestly  writers,  belonging  to 
yet  wider  ''circles,"  the  later  members  of  the  succession 
inheriting  the  vocabulary  and  methods  of  the  earlier  and 
continuing  their  work,  unity  of  composition  tends  to 
disappear.  It  is  now  open  to  account  for  resemblance  of 
style  by  "imitation."  As  in  regard  to  Deuteronomy  we 
have  a  D^  who  successfully  "imitates"  the  ideas  and  style 
of  D\  with  numerous  Deuteronomic  revisers  of  historical 
books  later ;  ^  so  we  can  now  speak  of  a  P*,  P*,  etc.,  who 
"imitate"  the  style  of  .P\  of  an  author  of  the  Law  of 
Holiness  who  "imitates"  Ezekiel,'  of  a  P  writer  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  who  "imitates"  the  P  of  Leviticus,'  etc. 
On  this  new  basis  it  can  no  longer  be  urged  that  similarity 
of  style  means  necessarily  sameness  of  author,  or  pleaded 
that  the  author  who  drew  up  the  Levitical  laws  must  be 
identical  with  the  author  of  the  P  sections  in  Genesis. 
There  is  no  longer  anything  to  preclude  the  supposition  of 
Delitzsch,  formerly  referrea  to,  that  the  literary  activity  of 
the  Elohistic  pen  may  reach  back  to  times  nearly  approach- 
ing those  of  Moses;  ^  or  even  the  belief,  if  one  is  disposed 
to  entertain  it,  that  its  earlier  models  go  back  beyona  the 
time  of  Moses.^  The  protocol  style  characteristic  of  this 
writing  was  certainly  not  the  invention  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  nor  its  peculiar  property;  there  are,  besides,  marked 
features  distinguishing  the  Elohist  in  Genesis  from  the 

^  Gf.  Enenen,  m  quoted  above,  p.  252 :  "The  great  similarity  [of  Dent. 
L-iy.  to  the  reat  of  the  book]  must  be  explained  as  the  result  of  imitatioiL" — 
SCex.  i.  p.  117.  "It  hardly  seems  possible  to  ascribe  the  Denteronomio 
recension  [of  Joshua]  to  a  single  author ;  nor  is  there  anything  against  our 
supposing  several  hands  to  have  been  at  work  on  the  same  lines  "  (p.  181). 

'  See  above,  p.  809.  The  explanation,  says  Euenen,  of  the  relatum 
between  Ezeklel  and  P^  is  found  "  in  the  supposition  tiiat  P^  was  acquainted 
with  the  priest-prophet,  imitated  liim  and  worked  on  in  his  s^i.  .  •  •  It 
follows  that  in  Lev.  xxvi,  where  P^  coincides  with  Ezekiel,  he  it  imitating 
him— sometimes  word  for  woTd.**— Ibid,  pp.  278,  287. 

*  See  above,  pp.  214  ff.  «  Genesis,  L  p.  48.    See  abova,  p.  207. 

*Gen.  ziv.  shows  traces  of  this  P  style,  though  probably  an  old 
independent  source. 
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Levitical  writer  or  writers  in  the  middle  book&  Colenm, 
t,g,,  in  support  of  this  distinction,  draws  attention  to  the 
curious  fact  that  "the  peculiarities  of  expression  which 
distinguish  the  noTi-Elohistic  portions  of  Genesis, — ani 
which  the  Ehhist  never  employs, — appear,  almost  all  of  them, 
in  the  Levitical  laws  or  in  EzekieL"^  Colenso  himself 
supposes  that  the  original  Elohistic  writing  ends  with 
Ex.  vL  2-5.*  What  is  more  to  our  purpose,  Wellhausen, 
on  his  part,  finds  that  after  Exodus  ''the  independent 
main  stock  of  the  Priestly  Code  more  and  more  gives  way 
to  later  additions,  and  ceases  altogether,  it  appears,  at  the 
death  of  Moses."'  He  excludes  from  it  the  priestly 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.* 

We  do  not  reqidre  to  adopt  any  of  these  theories  to 
admit  that  the  facts  just  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
differences  of  vocabulary  and  style  in  different  parts  of  the 
P  writing  give  probability  to  the  idea,  within,  however, 
narrower  limits,  of  a  process  of  composition,  rather  than  of  a 
single  author.  With  this  strikingly  accords  the  altered 
relations  which  the  P  writer  is  found  to  sustain  to  JE  in 
Genesis,  in  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  respectively.  In  Cenesis,  as  is  universally 
admitted,  P  furnishes  the  systematic  "framework**  into 
which  the  remaining  narratives  are  fitted.^  In  the  middle 
books  the  systematic  arrangement  disappears.  The  parts 
(JE,  P)  appear  as  co-ordinate,  and  are  more  closely  fused 
together;  the  narrative  in  the  main  follows  a  simple 
chronological  order ;  ^  the  laws  are  interspersed,  singly,  or 
in  masses,  as  occasion  offers.    In  Joshua,  finally,  it  is  the 

^  Pent.  Pt.  yi  p.  688  (italics  his).  We  should  prefer  to  aaj,  "muiT 
of  them."  Colenso  makes  large  use  of  this  principle  of  ''imitatioiL'' 
According  to  him,  later  writers  ^* affected  the  language"  of  tho  Elohiit 
(p.  586):  ''The  following  [in  Lev.  zxvi.]  appear  to  be  imitations  of 
expressions  in  Deuteronomy"  (App.  p.  8):  "We  can  only  oondnde  that 
the  resemblance  in  question  has  arisen  from  a  deliberate  attempt  of  the 
Levitical  writer  to  imitate  the  phraseology  of  the  Elohist "  (App.  p.  126) ; 
though  he  can  on  occasion  rebuke  Euenen  for  hi$  use  of  it  (App.  p.  144). 
Similarly  Graf,  Qt$eh,  BUeher,  p,  98. 

« Ibid.,  p.  676  ;  App.  pp.  11«  ff. ;  of.  Pt  v.  pp.  197-211. 

»  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  867.  *  iWrf.    See  aboTS,  p.  216. 

*  "It  actually  forms,"  says  Eautzsoh.  "(at  least  in  Qenesis)  the  frame- 
work in  which  the  united  whole  is  fitted.' —2^.  of  0.  T.,  p.  88.  OL  Driyer, 
Genesis,  Introd.  pp.  ii,  iii,  ri ;  Dillmann,  Genesis,  i.  p.  16. 

'  This  fonnea  the  ground  on  which  Principal  Cave  based  his  "  Jonraal" 
theory  of  the  origin  of  these  narratiyes. —/n^'r.  of  0,  T,,  pp.  280  B.,  289  (L 
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JE  narratdye  which  furnishes  the  basis,  while  the  priestly 
parts  appear  as  supplementary  or  filling  in.^  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  important  fact  wiU  appear  as  we  proceed. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  principal  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Priestly  Writing?  Was  P  ever  a 
distinct  or  self -subsisting  document?  Here  Graf,  as  we 
saw,  severed  himself  from  his  fellow-critics,  and  surely  with 
good  logical  reason.  For  once  that  (1)  the  supplementary 
theory  was  abandoned,  and  J  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent history;  (2)  E  was  out  out  of  the  Orundsehrift, 
thereby  reducing  the  latter  after  Gen.  xviL  to  the  smallest 
dimensions;  (3)  the  unity  of  the  Priestly  Writing  was 
piecemeal  surrendered ;  and  (4)  P  was  removed  down  to  the 
exile,  long  after  JE  had  attamed  a  recognised  authority,' 
nearly  every  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  document  was  taken  away.  The  most 
convincing  reasons,  however,  against  the  independence  are 
those  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  writing  itself,  and 
from  its  relations  to  JE.  This  must  be  looked  into  with 
some  care. 

(1)  The  structure  of  the  writing  speaks  in  the  strongest 
way  against  the  theory  of  its  original  independence. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  claim  that  P,  taken 
by  itself,  furnishes  us  with  a  connected  and  nearly  complete 
narrative  from  the  creation  to  the  conquest  Kuenen, 
speaking  for  the  critics,  assures  us  that  the  P  history  in 
Genesis  ''has  come  down  to  us  nearly,  but  not  quite 
complete  " ;  *  and  we  are  frequently  told,  as  by  Colenso,  how 
its  narrative  "forms  a  continuous  and  connected  whole 
almost  from  beginning  to  end."*  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand how,  if  it  was,  as  we  were  then  equally  assured,  a 
"  connected  whole "  in  the  days  of  Tuch  and  Bleek,  before 
the  excision  of  the  extensive  sections  now  assigned  to  E,  it 
can  be  so  still,  after  these  have  been  removed.  This 
completeness  of  the  P  history,  however,  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  ordinary  reader  is  nearly  as  competent  to  judge  as  the 
critical  scholar,  and  we  can  fancy  the  astonishment  with 

>  WeUhaosen,  ffist,  pp.  857,  885.    See  aboye,  p.  216. 

*  Of.  Eautzsoh,  quoted  below. 
»  Hex,  p.  66. 

*  Pent.  PU  vi.  p.  682.  Cf.  Dr.  Driver,  OenesU,  p.  iv :  "  If  read  con- 
eeoutively,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  narratiye,  it  wiU  be  found  to  form  a 
nearly  oomplete  whole." 
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whioh,  after  looking  into  the  matter  for  himBelf,  such  a 
reader  will  regard  the  above  dicta.  In  truth,  anything  more 
fragmentary,  broken,  incomplete,  or  generally  unsatia&ctory 
as  a  connected  narrative,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagina 
As  Wellhausen  correctly  says  of  it :  '*  As  a  rule  nothing 
more  is  aimed  at  than  to  give  the  mere  links  and  articula- 
tions of  the  narratives.  It  is  as  if  Q  ( = P)  were  the  scarlet 
thread  on  which  the  pearls  of  JE  are  hung.**^  Qr»  as 
Eautzsch  says,  the  Priests'  Writing  gives  us  the  pre- 
liminary history  "  in  such  extremely  scanty  outUnes  as  to 
be  only  comprehensible  when  we  think  of  the  detailed 
representation  in  J  and  E  as  universally  known."  '  Yet  at 
times  its  mere  thread  of  history  widens  out  into  complete 
and  detailed  narration,  as  in  the  story  of  creation  (Gen.  i), 
part  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood  (chaps.  vL-ix.),  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  (chap,  xvii),  the  burial  of  Sarah  (chap.  xxiiLX 
the  story  of  Dinah  (chap,  xxxiv.),  Jacob's  second  visit  to 
Bethel  (chap.  xxxv.  8-15).  Hiatuses  abound,'  as  will  be  seen 
more  clearly  after.  From  chaps,  xi.  to  xvii  all  that  is  told  of 
Abraham  is  comprised  in  some  eight  verses,  or  fragments  of 
verses ;  after  that,  till  the  death  of  Sarah  (chap,  xyiii.)  in 
some  six  verses,  or  parts  of  versea  The  gaps  are  most  con- 
spicuous after  the  entrance  (in  chap,  xx.)  of  the  2nd  Elohist,  to 
whom,  as  above  said,  is  transferred  most  of  what  was  formerly 
assigned  to  the  primary  document.  Thus,  in  chap.  xxy.  19, 
we  have  the  heading,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  I^ute," 
but  of  the  life  of  Isaac  thus  introduced  nothing  is  given, 
after  ver.  20,  but  the  concluding  sentence  of  ver.  26 :  ''  And 
Isaac  was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them** 
(whom?),  the  notice  of  Esau's  marriage,  and  the  sending 
away  of  Jacob  (chaps,  xxvi  34,  35;  xxvii  46-xxviii  9^ 
Jacob  is  sent  to  Faddan-Aram  to  take  a  wife,  but  of  his  long 
residence  there,  with  the  exception  of  two  interpolated 
verses  (chap.  xxix.  24,  29),  not  a  syllable  is  breathed,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  he  is  found  returning,  rich  in  goods 
and  cattle  (one  verse,  chap.  xxxL  18).    The  patriarch  fares, 

^  ffid.  qf  Israel,  p.  882 :  of.  p.  7  x  <*For  the  moat  part  the  thxead  of 
nimtiTo  ia  extremely  thin.*^  For  the  oomplete  atory  of  P  after  chap.  xiL 
aeep.  827. 

'LU.^O.T.,  p.  107. 

* Dillmaon thinka  the  dooamentia  pfeaerred  nearly  oomvlete till ohaf^ 
zi  26,  after  whioh  great  gapa  oconr. — Cftn$9i$,  pp.  16,  17.  It  will  be  aeea 
below  that  there  are  gapa  enough  in  the  early  part  aa  welL 
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if  possible,  still  worse  in  his  later  history.  Gen.  zxzviL  2 
reads,  *'  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob,**  but  there  is 
not  a  scrap  more  from  P  till  we  reach  chap.  xlL  46 :  "And 
Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh/' 
and  the  descent  into  Egypt  in  chap.  xlvL  6  fL  Joseph's 
birth  had  been  mentioned  (chap.  xxxv.  24),  bnt  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  him  till  suddeidy  he  stands  before  Pharaoh 
as  above.^  This  is  certainly  an  unexampled  specimen  of  a 
connected  and  ^  nearly  complete  "  document  I  The  answer 
given,  as  before,'  by  the  critics  is,  that  no  doubt  P  had 
originally  brief  notices  of  the  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  etc.,  where  these  gaps  occur,  but  the 
'*  redactor "  has  omitted  them  to  make  room  for  the  more 
copious  narrations  of  JE.'  This,  in  the  first  place,  it  must 
again  be  replied,  is  pure  hypothesis — the  buttressing  of  one 
critical  assumption  by  another,  and  does  not,  besides,  as  we 
shall  immediately  see,  meet  the  difiBculties  arising  from  the 
relations  of  the  narratives.  But,  assuming  it  to  be  true, 
why  still  speak  of  the  narrative  as  we  have  it  as  "  nearly 
complete,"  and  how  explain  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the 
redactor  in  sometimes  leaving  the  two  narratives  side  by 
side,  sometimes  intimately  blending  them,  sometimes  pre- 
serving a  stray  verse  like  Gen.  xix.  29,  which  simply  repeats 
what  has  gone  before^ — ^but  here  so  largely  deleting ? 

(2)  The  alleged  independence  of  the  document  is  further 
discredited  when  we  consider  it  materially — i.e,,  in  the  relation 
of  its  eubject-maiter  to  that  of  JE.  For  here  the  striking 
fact  which  immediately  confronts  us  is,  that  the  parts  of  the 
history  which  are  lacking  in  P  are  precisely  those  which  are 

^  Colenso  sayes  himself  a  littU  hj  borrowinff  a  few  oonneotiiig  iMmmie 
from  J£  in  the  liyes  of  Isaao  and  Joseph,  bat  these  the  later  eritioidiaAUow 
to  the  Elohist 

^  See  above,  p.  220. 

*  To  see  how  far  this  "omitting**  theory  is  carried— «o  also  with  JE^ 
"mntnal  mntilations,"  as  Dillmann  oaUs  them~one  would  require  to  go 
oyer  the  chapters  in  detail.    See  some  examples  in  Enenen,  Hex,  p.  67. 

^  Enenen  extols  the  "  conseryatism  "  of  the  redactor,  who  "  sompnlonsly 
inserts  eyen  the  minor  fra^ents  of  P  in  the  places  that  seem  best  to  fit 
them,  when  the  more  detailed  notices  of  the  older  documents  might  hayo 
seemed  to  a  less  zealous  disciple  to  haye  rendered  them  superfluous.  — Ibid, 
p.  820.  How  then  explain  the  deleting !  This  redactor  figures  in  Kuenen's 
scheme  as  R*,  but  it  is  explained  that  he  is  reallj  "  a  coUeetiye  bodj  headed 
by  the  scribe  who  united  the  two  works,  etc.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  we 
shall  haye  to  club  them  together,  and  may  indicate  them  by  the  ain^e 
letter  R»"  (p.  815). 
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given  U8  in  JE.    The  converse  of  this  is  equally  true,  that 
the  elements  which  are  lacking  in  JE  are  supplied  bj  P. 
Thus,  P  alone  records  the  making  of  the  ark  (Gen.  vi  9-22), 
and  the  ages  and  deaths  of  the  patriarchs.     The  storj  of 
Qetgar  in  Gen.  xvL  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  without  P, 
who  alone  mentions  Ishmael's  birth  (vers.  15,  16).^     The 
elements  in  the  narratives  are  thus  materially  united  in  the 
closest  fashion.    But  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  P 
and  JE  admits  of  yet  closer  determination.    So  long  as  the 
Jehovist  was  regarded  as  a  mere  supplementer  of  the  Elohist^ 
it  was  impossible  to  assume  any  knowledge  of  his  narrative 
by  the  latter.    Now,  however,  that  the  Priestly  Writer  is 
regarded    as    the    later,  there    is  found  no  aifficulty  in 
admitting, — ^rather,  as  furnishing  a  proof  of  his  posteriority, 
the  fact  is  insisted  on, — not  only  that  the  Priestly  Writer  is 
acquainted  with  JE,  but  that  his  narrative  is  throughout 
parallel  with  the  other.*    The  effect  of  this  change  in  the 
point  of  view,  in  its  bearings  on  the  relations   of    the 
narratives,  seems  even  yet  hardly  to  be  fully  realised.     Not 
merely,  as  formerly  shown,  are  J  and  E  in  the  fullest  sense 
parallel  narratives,  but  P,  in   turn,  is  parallel  with  them. 
"  The  priestly  author,"  says  Kuenen,  "  builds  on  JE  through- 
out." •    "  That  P*  and  JE  run  parallel,  even  in  details,  ia 
undeniable ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  they  did  not  spring 
up  independently  of  each  other.    P*  is  either  the  basis  of  JE 
or  an  excerpt  from  it."*    The  latter,  of  course,  is   the 
alternative  he   adopts.^    Wellhausen,  in  language  before 

^  The  same  assumption  is  made  here  about  JE  as  above  about  P,  viz., 
that  in  all  these  cases  JE  had  the  relevant  narrative  in  his  history,  but  R 
has  left  it  out,  and,  for  some  reason,  substituted  P's  (see  above,  p.  343).  It 
is  possible  that  in  some  instances  omissions  ma^  have  taken  place,  but  thej 
are  for  the  most  part  as  problematical  in  J  E  as  m  P. 

*  Gunkel  stands  nearly  alone  in  denying  that  P  used  JE  in  Oenesia  (cf. 
his  Genesis,  p.  Ixviii),  but  he  admits  that  the  source  of  P  was  one  to  which 
JE  **  was  manifoldly  related."  But  why  then  not  JE,  which  P  must  have 
known !  Dillmann  makes  P  dependent  in  part  on  £  (his  oldest  document), 
and  says  of  its  relationship  to  J :  '*  Certainly  the  relationship  in  matter 
between  the  two  is  so  great,  that  of  necessity  one  writing  must  presuppose 
the  other.'*  He  supposes  P  to  be  dependent  in  part  on  J  or  J's  sources,  but 
J  in  the  main  to  be  dependent  on  JP. — Num.-^os.  pp.  656-67.  The  in- 
security of  such  combinations  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  newer 
criticism  rejects  most  of  them. 

»  HeoB,  p.  299.  *  Ibid.  p.  801. 

*  In  this  sense  it  is  allowed  that  P  is  not  independent.  In  an  article  he 
wrote  in  reply  to  Graf^  Kuenen  says:  '*We  can  denv  the  independencs  of 
the  priestly  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  tnem  aaself-subnaiimg. 
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quoted,^  lays  great  stress  on  the  parallelism  and  material 
identity  of  the  narratives.  ''  The  Priestly  Code/'  he  tells  us, 
''rims,  as  to  its  historical  thread,  quite  parallel  to  the 
Jehovistic  history  " ;  and,  in  a  note,  "  The  agreement  extends, 
not  only  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  but  also  to 
particulars,  and  even  to  expression&"'  A^in:  ''In  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs  also,  the  outlines  of  the  narrative 
are  the  same  in  Q  (  =  P)  and  in  JK"  '  Here,  then,  are  very 
practical  admissions  that  the  substance — and  more  than  the 
substance  * — of  the  two  narratives  is  the  same,  and  we  have 
seen  how  closely  related  and  interdependent  the  narratives 
are  in  their  present  form.  P,  in  Genesis,  we  have  also  seen, 
is  really  not  a  complete  work,  but  supplies  the  frame  in  which 
the  other  narratives  are  set.  Does  not  the  onus  of  proof 
rest  on  those  who  maintain  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  be 
anything  else?  Is  not  the  hypothesis  which  t^e  facts  of 
interrelation  and  mutual  dependence  suggest  rather  that  of 
collaboration  in  some  form,  than  of  entirely  independent 
origin  ?  ^ 

The  principal  proof,  however,  that  P  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  independent  document  arises  when  the  P  writing  is 
considered  textually — i.e.,  in  its  inseparable  textual  inter- 
weaving with  the  JE  narrative.  This  is  a  subject  of 
sufficient  importance  and  intricacy  to  be  considered  under 
a  separate  heading. 

».«.,«■  fragments  of  a  book  which  once  existed  in  separate  form"  (Thecl. 
Tijd,  Sept  1870).  But  did  it !  Grafs  later  view  on  this  point  may  be 
stated  in  nis  own  words.  He  says :  "These  uarratives  [of  the  Orundsckiifl] 
imply  everywhere  the  connection  of  the  circnmstantial  J  narrative  ;  whereas 
they  themAelves,  except  a  few  longer  sections,  appear  only  as  notices  more 
or  less  abrupt,  inserted  into  the  narrative  "  (in  Euenen,  as  above). 

*  See  Chap.  IV.  above,  p.  107. 

*  Hist,  oflanult  pp.  295-96.     Cf.  his  illustrations. 

*  Ihid,  p.  818.     Cf.  Kautzsch,  above,  p.  342. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  additional  testimony  borne  by  Enenen 
that  the  Deuteronomio  historv  also  consists  of  recensions  of  prophetic  narra- 
tives, "in  part  of  more  independent  compositions,  which,  however,  still 
run  parallel,  in  almost  every  case,  with  JE,  and  are  dependent  on  it." — 
Hex,  pp.  168-69.  The  mbstarUial  agreement  of  the  history  in  the  various 
sources  could  hardly  be  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  the  above 
quotations. 

*This  is  substantially  the  view  taken  by  Elostermann  in  his  Der 
PentaUuehf  pp.  9,  10.  See  Note  A  on  Elostermann  on  the  Relation  of  JE 
and  P. 


rs 
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III  Textual  Interrelations  of  the  Pbisstlt 
Writing  and  JE 

The  interweaving  of  P  with  JE  in  the  actual  histoiy 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  so  intimate  that  it  is  only  by  the  utmost 
critical  violence  that  the  different  elements  can  be  rent 
asunder.  To  illustrate  this  fully  would  carry  us  much 
beyond  our  limits,  but,  the  point  being  crucial,  it  n 
necessary  to  bestow  some  little  pains  on  its  elucidation. 
We  begin  with  the  patriarchal  period  and  the  Book  of 
(Genesis;  then  glance  at  the  Mosaic  period.  The  diffi- 
cidties  of  the  critical  hypothesis  will  reveal  themselveB  in 
both. 

1.  We  look,  first,  at  the  P  and  JE  narratives  in  Oenerit. 
The  general  relation  of  P  to  JE  in  this  book,  us  already 
said,  is  that  of  **  framework."  The  following,  in  order  of 
the  book,  are  examples  of  the  closeness  of  the  textual 
relations. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  thing8,how  con- 
stantly is  it  ^eged  that  "we  have  two  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  creation."  ^  It  is  certain  that  the  narratives 
in  GeiL  L-ii  4  and  chap,  il  4  ff.  are  quite  different  in  character 
and  style,  and  view  the  work  of  creation  from  different 
standpoints.  But  they  are  not  "contradictory";  they  are, 
in  fact,  bound  together  in  the  closest  manner  as  comple- 
mentary. The  second  narrative,  taken  by  itself,  b^ins 
abruptly,  with  manifest  reference  to  the  first:  "  In  the  day 
that  Jehovah  Elohim  made  earth  and  heaven"  (ver.  4). 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  chap.  iL  as  an  accoxmt 
of  the  "  creation  "  at  all,  in  the  same  sense  as  chap.  L  It 
contains  no  accoimt  of  the  creation  of  either  earth  or 
heaven,  or  of  the  general  world  of  vegetation;*  its  interest 
centres  in  the  making  of  man  and  woman,  and  everything 

^  Of.  Addis,  Eex.  L  p.  xlviii ;  Euenen,  ffex.  p.  88,  etc 
'  Dillmaxm  says  here :  "  We  now  expect  before  or  after  ver.  7,  intimatioii 
of  the  bringing  forth  of  the  plant  world  and  of  the  finishing  of  the  conatmo- 
tion  of  the  world.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  found.  Such  a  gmpcas 
scarcely  have  existed  originally.  It  rather  seems  as  if  aomethiiLg  had  Men 
left  out  hj  B,  either  because  it  appeared  a  needless  repetition  alongside  of 
chap,  i.,  or  because  it  seemed  too  little  in  accordance  with  chap.  L  (This 
latter  reason  should  have  led  to  the  suppression  of  much  more.) — Cfeneris, 

&116.    What  appears  in  the  narratlYe  is  simply  the  planting  of  a  garden 
Eden  as  an  abode  for  man  (vers.  8,  9). 
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in  the  narrative  is  regarded  from  that  point  of  view.^  The 
very  onion  of  the  divine  names — in  chaps.  iL,  iii — vindicates 
a  designed  connection  of  the  two  narratives  which  it  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  to  a  redactor,  instead  of  to  the  original 
composers  of  the  book.* 

We  have  next,  in  F,  the  bare  thread  of  eenealogy  in 
chap.  V.  (with,  however,  universal  death)  to  concmct  us  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  when  the  earth,  which  God  made 
''very  good"  (chap.  L  31)  is  found,  without  explanation, 
"corrupt  before  Gted,"  and  "filled  with  violence" — ^"for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth"  (chap,  vi 
11,  12).  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  F,  who  is 
admittedly  acquainted  with  the  JE  history,  "  builds  "  upon 
it,  and  produces  a  narrative  "parallel"  with  it,  "knows 
nothing  of  a  falL*  Much  more  natural  is  the  supposition 
that  F,  who  furnishes  the  "framework"  for  JE,  pre- 
supposes the  JE  narrative  which  it  enshrines,  and  which 
in  Gen.  vi  6-7  contains  precisely  similar  intimations  of  the 
corruption  of  mankind — ^proceeding  from  the  fall  Here 
for  once  we  have  Wellhausen  as  an  ally.  "In  JE,"  he 
says,  "  the  flood  is  well  led  up  to ;  in  Q  [sF]  we  shoidd  be 
inclined  to  ask  in  surprise  how  the  earth  has  come  all  at 
once  to  be  so  corrupted,  after  being  in  the  best  of  order,  did 
we  not  know  it  from  JE."*  A  &ct  which  shows  quite 
clearly  how  f ar  F  is  from  being  complete,  and  how  necessary 
JE  is  to  its  right  understanding. 

(2)  The  story  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vL-ix.),  which  comes 
next,  is    the  classical    proof   of   the  distinction  of    the 

1  On  the  Age  and  origin  of  these  hiBtories,  see  Chap.  XI.  pp.  402  fL 

'  See  above,  pp.  226-27.  We  have  here  the  nsbal  vanety  of  oritioal 
theories.  Most  ascribe  the  combination  to  the  redactor ;  Benss  postulates  a 
special  docoment  distinct  from  J  and  P  ;  Bndde  and  Gunkel  suppose  a  oom- 
bination  of  two  documents,  one  using  Jciiovah,  the  other  Elohim,  eto. 

'  Thus,  «.^..  Carpenter :  "  He  knows  no  Eden,  he  relates  no  temptation, 
he  does  not  seek  to  explain  the  stem  conditions  of  human  labour  or  suffer* 
ing."— ^«E.  i.  p.  122.  But  a  few  sentences  further  on  we  read  :  "The 
reaider  learns  with  surprise  in  chap.  yL  11  that  corruption  and  Tiolenoe  filled 
the  earth."  And  on  p.  182:  "If  the  toUdhoth  sections  do  not  describe 
the  origin  of  eril  and  the  entry  of  sin  and  suffering,  they  are  not  indifferent 
to  them,  rather  does  the  method  of  Gen.  ▼.  presuppose  them,  and  ohan. 
▼L  18  record  their  consequences."    Which  destroys  the  "  knows  nothing. 

*  Hid,  of  Israel,  p.  810.  Wellhausen  finds  many  other  indioations  of 
dependence  of  P  on  JB.  JS,g,,  "  If  in  spite  of  this  he  (the  first  man)  it 
called  simply  Adam  (Oen.  t.  2),  as  if  that  were  his  proper  name^  the  only 
way  to  account  for  this  U  to  suppose  a  reminisoenoe  of  Qea.  iL,  UL,  eti 
(p.  809). 
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two  sources  P  and  J ;  bat  we  must  claim  it  also  as  an 
illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  these  elements 
in  the  narrative  into  two  independent  histories.  The  guh- 
stance  of  the  story  is  allowed  to  be  the  same  in  both.  **  In 
chaps.  viL,  viiL/'  Kuenen  says, ''  two  almost  parallel  narratives 
are  combined  into  a  single  whole."  ^  Since  the  diaooveiy 
of  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  deluge,  it  is  recognised 
that  both  writers  drew  from  very  old  sources,*  and,  more- 
over, that  it  needs  both  J  and  P  to  yield  the  complete 
parallel  to  the  old  Chaldean  version.  P,  e.g.,  in  Genesis, 
gives  the  measurements  of  the  ark,  but  lacks  the  sending 
out  of  the  birds — an  essential  feature  in  the  Babylonian 
story.  J  has  the  birds,  and  also  the  sacrifice  of  Noah, 
which  P,  again,  wants.'  In  not  a  few  passages  tbe  criteria 
curiously  intermingle,  and  the  services  of  the  redactor  have 
to  be  cailed  freely  into  requisition  to  disentengle  them. 
E.g.,  in  chaps,  vii  7-10,  23,  viii  1,  2,  where  there  is  clearly 
literary  fusion  of  some  kind>  Above  all,  the  parts  of  the 
narrative  fit  into  each  other  in  a  way  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  We  have  just  seen  how  the 
"  corruption"  of  chap,  vi  11,  12  (P)  implies  the  Jehovistic 
story  of  the  falL  From  the  sudden  mention  of  Noah  in 
chap.  vL  8  the  J  story  passes  abruptly  to  chap,  vii  1 :  "  And 
Jehovah  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into 
the  ark."  But  it  is  P  who  mentions  Noah's  sons,  and 
narrates  the  building  of  the  ark  (chap,  vi  6-22).  The 
Jehovistic  clause, "  And  Jehovah  shut  him  in  "  (chap,  vii  16X 
stands  isolated  if  token  from  the  P  connection  in  which  it 
stends.  J,  as  stated,  records  Noah's  sacrifice  (chap,  viii  20), 
but  tells  us  nothing  of  his  going  out  of  the  ark.  That  is 
left  for  P  (vers.  15-19). 

It  is  easy,  as  before,  to  assert  that  all  these  lacking  parts 

1  Eex,  p.  67.    Cf.  Wellhansen,  p.  296. 

*  On  age,  see  below,  Chap.  XI.  p.  404. 

'  ''Noah  offers  no  sacrince,"  says  Carpenter. — ffex.  L  p.  128.  But  thu 
is  really  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  history,  for  the  sacrinoe — an  essential 
part  of  the  Babylonian  story^  which  P  must  have  known — is  found  in  J. 

^  Kuenen  says  that  in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.  the  narratives  '*  are  combined  into 
a  single  whole,  and  conscauently  the  analysis  does  not  always  yield  Tery 
certain  results.  We  find  oistinct  traces  of  P  in  chaps,  vii.  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 1^ 
14,  15,  16a,  18-21  ;  viiL  1,  2a,  2-5,  18-19.  But  the  verses  have  tMcn 
worked  over  by  some  later  hand.  ...  It  is  evident  from  these  indications 
that  when  the  two  texts  were  woven  together  a  certain  procesf  of  *TfTnfln- 
tion  took  place." — ffex,  p.  67. 
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of  J  and  P  were  originally  present,  but  were  omitted  by 
the  redactor,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  superfluous,  because  the  missing  parts  are 
there  in  the  other  narrative.  Besides,  what  in  that  case 
becomes  of  the  "completeness"  of  the  P  narrative?  If 
"  omission "  is  postulated  to  the  extent  required,  the  two 
narratives  become  simply  duplicates,  and  the  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  P  "knows  nothing "  of  this  or  that  is 
destroyed.  If  there  has  been  replacement  of  parts,  as 
here  and  there  is  not  impossible,  it  may  be  more  simplv 
conceived  as  the  result  of  one  writer  collaborating  with 
another,  or  working  upon,  and  in  parts  re-writing,  the 
materials  furnished  him  by  another,  in  view  of  a  plan,  and 
with  a  conmion  aim. 

Against  this  view  of  the  unity  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
customary  to  urge  the  repetitions  and  alleged  inconsistencies 
of  the  several  parts.  On  this  it  may  suffice  at  present  to 
observe  that  the  P  writer  does  not  shun  repetitions,  even  of 
his  own  statements,  where  these  serve  his  purpose, — they 
are  in  fact  a  mark  of  his  style,^ — and  that  at  least  the 
greater  number  of  the  inconsistencies  arise  from  the 
very  evil  of  the  hypothesis  we  are  criticising  —  the 
pitting  of  one  part  of  the  narrative  against  another  as  if 
^ch  was  complete  in  itself.*  The  most  plausible  example 
in  the  present  case  is  the  alleged  discrepancy  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  flood.  J's  numbers,  it  is  said,  yield  a  much 
shorter  duration  for  the  flood  (40  +  21  =  61  days)  than  the 
year  and  eleven  days  assigned  to  it  by  P.*  It  is  not 
explained  how  P,  with  the  J  narrative  before  him,  should 
gratuitously  invent  numbers  hopelessly  at  variance  with 

^  The  same  applies  to  J,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  P  repeats 
freely  where  empnasis  is  wanted,  where  he  recapitulates,  where  he  com- 
mences a  new  section,  etc.  Kg.,  the  hirth  of  Noah's  sons  and  their  names 
are  several  times  repeated  (chaps.  ▼.  82,  vi.  10,  iz.  19,  20,  x.  1).  The 
oormption  of  the  earth  is  thrice  affirmed  in  chap.  vi.  11,  12  ;  the  entrance 
into  tne  ark  is  tiirioe  mentioned  in  one  section  (chap.  vii.  18,  15,  16),  eto. 
J  repeats  the  "repenting"  of  Jehovah  (chap.  vi.  6,  7). 

*S.g,9  it  is  not  a  real  contradiction  if  in  one  place  (Gen.  vi.  19,  20)  tht 
fleneral  rnle  ia  laid  down  that  the  animals  shall  enter  in  pairs  ("male  and 
female  "),  and  in  another  (chap.  vii.  2,  8)  that  clean  heasts  and  fowls  shall 
go  in  hj  sevens  (also  "male  and  female").  Cf.  chap.  vii.  8,  9,  14.  Both 
statements  may  have  heen  found  in  the  old  sources. 

'  Of.  DiUmann,  Driver,  etc.  Delitzsch  concedes  the  disorepan^,  un- 
necessarily, as  we  think.  The  unity  of  the  narrative  is  upheld  by  Kohler, 
Bib.  QttckidiU,  L  pp.  58-69. 
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his  authority  and  with  the  common  tradition.  But  if  the 
narrative  be  taken  as  a  whole  there  need  be  no  discrepancj. 
Fs  longer  period  is  of  itself  more  in  keeping  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  even  as  described  by  J ;  and 
the  assumption  of  the  critics  that  J  meant  to  confine  the 
actual  flood  within  forty  days  can  be  shown  by  the  text 
itself  to  be  unwarrantable.  For  (1)  forty  days  is  expressly 
given  by  J  as  the  period  when  "  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth,"  i,e.,  when  the  cataclysm  was  in  process  (chap.  viL 
12,  17);  and  (2)  is  separated  from  a  second  forty  days 
(chap.  viiL  6)  by  the  mention  of  an  interval  of  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  waters — "  the  waters  returned  from  off  the 
earth  continually  "  (chap.  viiL  2,  3 ;  also  J) — which  P  in  the 
same  verse  dates  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.  J's  second 
forty  days,  therefore,  with  the  three  weeks  spent  in  sending 
out  the  birds,  equate  with  P's  interval  of  two  months 
between  chap.  viii.  6  and  chap.  viiL  13,  which  covers  the 
same  period,  and  the  discrepancy  disappears.^ 

In  further  illustration  of  the  divisive  methods  employed 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  Budde,  Gunkel,  etc.,  distinguish  a 
«P  and  J*,  and  suppose  that  •P  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  16-24)  had 
no  knowledge  of  a  flood,  which,  therefore,  it  is  held,  does 
not  belong  to  the  oldest  tradition;  neither  does  O^  xL 
1-9  look  back,  it  is  said,  to  a -flood.*  It  is  even  contended 
that  in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah 
must  have  been  originally  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Canaan — 
this  on  the  groimd  that  in  ver.  25  the  curse  is  pronounced 
on  Canaan  * — a  notion  which,  in  its  direct  defiance  of  the 
text,  Delitzsch  justly  cites  as  "a  specimen  of  what 
emulation  in  the  art  of  severing  can  accomplish.''* 

^  The  critios  are  not  agreed  whether  J  has  two  periods  of  forty  daja,  or 
only  one ;  and  differ,  besides,  in  man^  details  of  the  analysis.  Eantacli  and 
Soom,  Budde,  eta,  even  give  ohap.  yiL  17a — "  the  flood  was  forty  days  npon 
the  earth  "—to  P,  but  strike  out  the  forty  days.  Thns  diserepanoifla  an 
made, 

*Gf.  in  reply  ESnif,  EinleiL  pp.  198-99.  If  Oen.  ix.  IS,  19  ii 
allowed  to  J^  as  by  Adais,  etc,  then  the  overspreading  of  the  earth  from 
the  sons  of  Noah  is  directly  afllnned.     Others  give  these  verses  to  P. 

'  Kantzsoh  says  positively :  ''  At  Oen.  ix.  20  ff.  the  sons  of  Noah,  who 
•tiU  dweU  with  him  in  one  tent,  are  called  in  the  original  text  Shem, 
Japheth,  and  Canaan."— £il.  of  0.  T,,  p.  88.  The  "  original  text "  states  the 
prieiae  oontraiy  (vers.  18,  22),  only  tiie  danses  naming  Ham  are  expnnged 
■•  interpolations.    DiUmann,  Delitzsch,  KOnig,  etc.,  reject  the  Ihsorr. 

*  fl^«i#f<i,  i.  p.  291.  -^  ^  J 
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(3)  The  critics  have  admittedly  difficulty  in  dividing 
up  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen.  z.  "  Such  being  the  relation 
of  the  two  documents/'  comments  Kuenen,  ''it  is  easy  to 
imderstand  that  chap,  x  (always  excepting  vers.  8-12)  has 
been  included  in  P  by  some  critics,  and  excluded  from  it 
by  others."  ^  Tuch,  Hupfeld,  and  Kayser  gave  the  chapter 
to  J;  Noldeke,  with  most  critics  of  his  time,  to  F  (ex- 
cepting vers.  8-11);  most  critics  now  divide  it  between 
J  and  P.  But  the  J  part,  as  usual,  begins  abruptly  at 
ver.  8 ;  has  no  heading  for  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  omits 
those  of  Japheth  altogether ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  alone 
gives  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  and  Canaan,  previously 
mentioned  by  P  (ver.  6).  The  entire  table  is  needed  to 
restore  the  unity.  An  incidental  proof  of  the  unity  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  seventy 
names. 

(4)  We  pass  to  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  some 
points  in  which  have  already  been  touched  on.  The 
different  parts  of  this  history  are  again  found  to  be  in- 
separably connected  textually.  Difficulties  begin  with  the 
life  of  Abraham.  After  many  variations  of  opinion,  the 
critics  have  settled  down  to  give  Gen.  xL  28-30  to  J,  and 
ver.  27,  31,  and  32  to  P ;  beyond  this  only  chape,  xii  4J,  5, 
and  xiiL  6,  lib,  12  are  assigned  to  P  in  chaps,  xii.,  xiil 
But  this  yields  some  remarkable  results.  In  chap,  xi  28, 
the  J  story  begins  quite  abruptly,  without  telling  us  who 
Terah,  Haran,  Abram,  and  Nahor  are ;  ie.,  it  needi  ver.  27 
for  its  explanation.  The  residence  of  the  family  is  placed 
by  J  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (elsewhere  given  as  a  P  mark), 
and  nothing  is  related  of  the  migration  to  Haran  (cf.  F, 
vers.  31,  32).  Yet  thiiB  migration  is  apparently  assumed 
in  the  call  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xiL  1.*  In  ver.  6,  Abraham 
is  said  to  have  ''passed  through  the  land  into  the  place 
of  Sichem,"  but  we  are  not  told  wJiat  land.  It  is  P  alone 
who  tells  of  his  departure  from  Haran,  and  coming  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  (ver.  4i,  6).  But  this  very  fragment  in 
P  assumes  the  departure  from  Haran  as  a  thing  known 
(ver.  46),  and  so  needs  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  given  to 
J.  In  other  words,  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  a  unity; 
divided,  its  connection  is  destroyed. 

Gen.  xiv.— the  Chedorlaomer  expedition— is,  it  is  well 
1  Hex,  p.  67.  '  See  abore,  Chap.  lY.  p.  108. 


e 
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J  supplies,  and  vice  versa.  In  brief,  whatever  the  number 
of  pens  employed,  the  phenomena  would  seem  to  pointy  not 
to  late  irresponsible  redaction,  but  to  singleness  of  plan,  and 
co-operation  of  effort,  in  the  original  production. 

2.  When  we  pass  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  Motaic 
period,  though  F  no  longer  possesses  the  marked  character 
of  "  framework "  which  it  hietd  in  the  Book  of  (3eneei8»  but 
appears  rather  as  co-ardinaU  with  JE,  and  even,  in  the 
legislative  parts,  as  an  inserted  content,  we  discover  that  the 
union  of  narratives  is  not  less  close  than  in  the  earlier  book, 
and  the  impossibility  of  separating  them  into  independent 
documents  equally  great 

(1)  Not  much  is  given  to  F  tn  Exodtu  before  chap.  vL^ 
but  what  little  is  given  is  bound  up  inseparably  wiUi  its 
J£  context.  From  the  mention,  e,g.,  of  the  increase  and 
prosperity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (chap.  L  7),  P  panes 
abruptly  to  their  bondage  (vers.  13, 14),  and  the  intervening 
verses  are  required  to  give  the  explanation.  The  language 
used  in  chap.  ii.  23-25  (P)— "  cry,"  "  heard,"  "  saw  "  «  knew  " 
(in  Heb.)— has  its  verbd  counterpart  in  chap.  iiL  7  (J).^  In 
chap.  VL  2,  the  narrative  of  the  revelation  of  the  name 
begins  with  the  words, "  And  God  spake  imto  Moses  " ;  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  said  in  P  of  either  Moses  or  Aaron.* 
The  information  necessary  is  supplied  by  JK  Chap.  vL  itself 
presents  many  peculiarities,  with  traces  of  J,  which  are 
a  perplexity  to  the  critics.*  Vera  13-20  of  this  chapter, 
embracing  the  genealogy,  are  roundly  declared  to  be  a 
" later  amalgam,"*  or  probably  "  an  insertion  by  a  very  late 
hand."^    Then  follow  in  chaps.  viL-xiL,  the  narratives  of 

^  Golezmo,  accordingly,  with  his  view  of  the  earlier  date  of  the  Elohift^ 
sees  in  chap,  iii  7  (and  in  Dent.  zztL  7)  a  "  plain  allusion  "  to  chap.  ii.  23- 
25.  It  shoold  be  noticed  also  that  chap,  ii  24  aUades  to  God's  ooTanant 
with  IscuxCf  mentioned  only  by  J  (Gen.  xxvi.  2-5,  24). 

'To  obviate  this  dimcul^  many  ingenious  methods  are  employed 
(assumed  omissions,  transpositions,  etc),  which  in  other  hands  woold  be 
described  as  "  harmonistic  expedients." 

*  Ct  Oxford  Jffexateueh  and  Addis,  in  loc 

*  Oxford  ffex,  ii.  p.  87. 

'  Addis,  Rex,  ii.  p.  286 ;  so  Euenen.  Van  Hoonacker  points  out  an 
interesting  harmony  between  this  table  and  the  JE  history.  In  var.  28 
Kadab  and  Abihu  are  mentioned  as  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron.  The 
names  recur  in  Ex.  xxiv.  9  (J  E).  Farther,  P  relates  how  these  two  were 
destroyed  for  the  sin  of  oflfering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  Iff.).  In  perfect 
harmony  with  this  the  line  of  Aaron  is  viewed  in  the  historical  books  as 
continued  in  descent  from  the  remaining  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (ver. 
28),  and  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  no  more  heard  of.— Xe  Sacerdooe^  pp.  ISSkSS. 
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the  plagues,  about  which  many  difficulties  are  raised  Not 
reckoning  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  P,  it  is  said,  knows  only 
of  four  of  the  plagues ;  JE  only  of  seven.  Other  differences 
are  pointed  out  In  F  the  miracles  are  wrought  by  Aaron 
and  his  rod ;  in  JE,  either  without  human  instrumentality 
(J),  or  by  the  agency  of  Moses  and  his  rod  (Ey  It  may  readily 
be  shown,  however,  that  these  differences  are  greatly  over- 
driven, where  they  do  not  turn  round  into  a  new  proof  of 
the  unity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  the  case,  as  stated,  that 
JE  has  seven  of  the  plagues,  or,  including  the  firstborn,  eight ; 
while  F  has  only  two  peculiar  to  himself  (lice  and  boils). 
But  it  results  from  the  new  form  of  the  critical  hypothesis 
that  F  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  those  recorded  in  JE ; 
therefore,  cannot  have  intended  to  ignore  or  contradict 
them.*  Accordingly,  where  the  narratives  touch,  they  are 
closely  interwoven.  In  the  plague  of  frogs,  for  instance,  J 
records  the  threatening  (chap.  viiL  i-4),  but  P  narrates  the 
execution  of  the  threat  (vers.  5-7).  Without  P  this  part  of 
the  story  would  be  a  blank.  Conversely,  J  alone  narrates 
the  judgment  on  the  firstborn  (chap,  xii  29,  30),  which  is 
announced  in  the  passover  law  of  P  (ver.  12),  but  is  not 
described  by  P.  ^Diis  further  curious  result  follows  from 
the  critical  partition,  that,  while  in  F  Aaron  is  appointed  to 
be  a  prophet  to  Moses,  and  to  speak  for  him  to  Pharaoh 
(chap,  vii  1,  2),  in  none  of  the  P  sections  does  either  Moses 
or  Aaron  ever  utter  a  word.  All  the  speaking  is  done  in 
JE  As  respects  the  mode  of  working  the  miracles,  it  is 
not  the  case  that  F  invariably  represents  Aaron  as  perform- 
ing the  wonders  with  his  rod ;  in  the  plague  of  boils  (one 
peculiar  to  P),  Moses  is  the  agent  (chap.  ix.  10),  and  in  the 
destruction  of  the  firstborn  Jehovah  Himself  executes  the 
judgment  (chap,  xii  12).  But  in  JE  also,  even  where  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  stated  (as  in  F),  we  are  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  acting  as  to  the 
speaking,  viz.,  that  Aaron  is  regarded  as  the  agent  of 
Moses.*    This,  indeed,  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  JE  itseU. 

^  Thii  A^ain  h  made  a  basis  of  distinotioii  at  betwaen  J  and  I,  lad  Ikiah 
inoonaiflteDciea  are  eyolved. 

*  On  the  pUgaes,  of.  Kohler,  Bib.  Ouch,  i  pp.  185-86. 

'  It  Ib  to  be  observed  that  in  Ex.  W.  2-5  (JE)  Moeea  reodTea  tha  sign  of 
the  rod  changed  into  a  serpent  to  be,  with  other  wonders,  displayed  before 
Pharaoh  (Tsrs.  17, 21) ;  bat  in  chap.  yii.  8  ff.  (P),  Aaron  performs  the  wonder 
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Thus  in  chap.  iv.  30  (J)  we  read :  ^  Aaron  spake  all  the  words 
which  Jehovah  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  " ;  and  in  chap.  xL  10  (E) :  **  i&id 
Moses  and  Aaron  did  iJl  these  wonders  before  FharaoL* 
The  two  are  regularly  conjoined  throughout  the  hiBtoiy.^ 

(2)  The  narratives  of  the  wUdemess  JQwrMyingt  show 
even  closer  interweaving  than  those  of  the  Exodus ;  bat  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  two  typical  instances  from  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  viz.,  the  mission  of  the  spies  (ehapa.  xiiL, 
ziv.),  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (chap.  xvi).  These  have 
already  been  before  us  in  connection  with  Deuteronomy;* 
it  is  desirable  now  to  look  at  them  from  the  point  of  view 
of  P.  There  are  evidences,  we  think,  of  distinct  sotiToes  in 
these  narratives,  but  the  histories,  as  we  have  them,  are 
nevertheless  firmly-compacted  and  inseparable  wholes. 

First,  as  respects  the  mission  of  the  spies^  it  is  admitbed 
that  the  narratives  we  have  to  deal  with  are  substantiidly 
parallel,  but  it  is  held,  as  before  seen,  that  they  conflict  in 
several  important  particulara  Thus  P  makes  the  spies 
traverse  the  whole  land,  in  J£  they  go  only  as  t&r  as 
Eshcol,  near  Hebron ;  P  includes  Joshua  with  C^eb  among 
the  spies,  JE  knows  only  of  Caleb ;  P  makes  the  spies  bring 
up  an  evil  report  of  the  country,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  in  JE  the  explorers  describe  the  land  as 
fruitful,  but  give  terrifying  accoimts  of  the  inhabitanta. 
But  now,  to  make  out  these  discrepancies,  which  would 
hardly  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  story  as  it  stands,  the 
narrative  has  first  of  all  to  be  torn  to  shreds.'  The  JE 
contribution,  eg.,  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  verse:  ''And 
said  imto  them,  Gtet  you  up  this  way  by  the  South"  (chap. 
xiii  17b) ;  its  commencement  is  supposed  to  be  lost  But 
the  proper  commencement  is  there  in  P,  with  his  list  of  the 
spies,  if  we  will  only  accept  it.  Again,  the  second  half  of 
ver.  21  is  singled  out,^  and  given  to  P,  with  the  result  that 
JE  reads:  "So  they  went  up,  and  they  went  up  by  the 
South"  (vera   21a,  22).      But    this    now   is  an  obvious 

for  Mosea.    So  the  threat  of  the  frogs  (J)  is  executed  through  Aaron  (P)  in 
e  ap.  viii 

*  Chs.  ▼.  1,  4,  20 ;  viii.  6,  12,  25 ;  ix.  27 ;  x.  8,  8,  16,  ete. 

"  See  above,  pp.  279  ff. 

'  We  follow  the  analysis  of  the  Oxford  E'exateuehf  which  agrees  in 
points  with  that  of  Dillmann,  Wellhaiisen,  etc 

^  Or  the  whole  verse  according  to  others. 
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'*  doublet/'  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  new  division  between 
J  and  E  (but  what  of  the  sense  of  the  redactor,  who  so 
united  them  ?).  Similarly,  the  first  half  of  ver.  26  is  given 
to  F,  and  the  second  half  to  JE,  though  the  connection  is 
close,  and  the  second  half  has  a  marked  F  phrase.^  The 
way  is  now  clear  for  declaring  that  JE  knows  nothing  of  a 
searching  of  the  whole  land.  Yet  it  seems  very  evident  to 
the  unprejudiced  reader  that,  both  in  the  commission  to  the 
searchers  (vers.  17-20),  and  in  the  report  they  bring  (vera 
27-29),  in  JE  itself,  an  exploration  of  the  whole  country  is 
implied.  We  go  on  to  chap,  xiv.,  the  first  verse  in  which  is 
divided  up  among  three  writers :  "  And  all  the  congregation 
lifted  up  their  voice  "  (P),  "  and  cried  "  (E),*  "  and  the  people 
wept  that  night "  (J).  In  P,  Addis  tells  us,  "  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  indeed  treated  as 
non-existent "(!)  • — as  if  this  absurdity  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  condemn  his  schema  But  this,  like  F's  ignor- 
ance of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  disproved  by  Caleb's 
words  in  ver.  7,  is  only  made  out  by  separating  vers.  8,  9 
•from  their  dose  connection  with  ver.  7 — reserving  for  P 
only  the  words  in  the  middle :  "  only  rebel  not  ye  against 
Jehovah."  Even  the  allegation  that  JE  knows  nothmg  of 
Joshua  as  one  of  the  spies,  seems,  apart  from  its  connection 
with  the  list  in  chap.  xiiL  1-6,  to  break  down  on  examination. 
Most  critics  are  now  disposed  to  assign  chap.  xiv.  30-33  to  J, 
or  a  related  writer,^  and  in  it  Caleb  and  Joshua  are  united. 
It  happens  also  that  we  have  yet  another  rehearsal  of  this 
mission  in  Num.  xxxii  7  ff. — a  section  admittedly  based  on 
JE;'^  and  there,  too,  the  names  occur  in  like  connection 

*  **  Unto  all  the  eongregaiion  '* — ^handed  over  to  a  redactor. 

'The  second  verb  changes  to  masc.  plnr.  "they  cried/'  from  the  fern. 
ting,  of  first  claiise.  Bat  thoughts  are  not  always  rigidly  bound  to 
grammar. 

*  ffex.  li.  p.  408. 

*  Cf.  Dillmann  (i\riftm.-Jb9.  pp.  69,  78  ;  J  in  contradistinction  from  E) ; 
Wellhausen  {Campos,  p.  102) ;  Oettli,  Eittel,  etc.  Addis  adopts  this  view 
in  his  vol.  ii.  p.  408 — "  probably  the  Jahyist." 

*  Cf.  Dillmann,  ^p.  198  ff.  V^ellhausen  {Comp,  pp.  118  ff.)  assigns  Ten. 
1-16  to  a  source  which  takes  a  "  middle  position  between  J  and  Q  (asP),** 
and  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  Deuteronomlst.  Its  narrative  is  giYen  as 
parallel  to  JE.  Dillmann,  Kittel,  and  others  admit  that  J  (not  E)  nokoned 
Joehua  amon^  the  spies.  Cf.  also  Kohler,  Bib.  Oe§eh.  L  p.  806.  This 
Numbers  zxxiL  ia  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  chapters  for  the  diyiaiTe 
hypothesis.  ' '  All  attempts  hitherto  at  diyision  of  aouroes, "  says  Dillmann, 
''^go  widely  asunder  "  (p.  198). 
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and  order  (ver.  12).    The  critics,  clearly,  have  still  a  good 
deal  to  do  before  thej  break  up  the  unity  of  this  story. 

The  Korah  Episode  (chap,  xvi),  to  which  we  next  tnzn, 
is  perhaps  a  yet  more  signal  example  of  the  perplezitieB 
in  which  the  divisive  hypothesis  of  the  critics,  when 
carried  out  to  its  issues,  involves  itself.  We  start  with 
the  assertion — for  which  there  is  some  basis — that  there 
are  traces  in  the  narrative  of  two  movements— one,  headed 
by  Korah,  which  aimed  at  securing  for  the  Levites  the 
rights  of  the  priesthood  (vera  4-11) ;  and  the  other,  headed 
by  Dathan  and  Abiram,  a  revolt  of  the  general  congregation 
(laity)  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (veia 
13-14).  The  two  movements,  supposing  them  to  have 
existed,  were  no  doubt  blended  in  fact,  as  they  now  are 
in  the  narrative — Whence  the  inextricable  difficulties  which 
attend  the  attempt  to  make  two  independent  histories  oat 
of  them.^  In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  of  P  itself 
presents  perplexities  from  this  point  of  view;  for  with 
^orah  are  united,  in  vers.  2,  3,  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  of  the  congregation,  ''men  of  renown,"  who 
evidently  represent  the  Leuty  in  their  uprising  against 
Moses  and  Aaron;*  i.e.,  are  in  the  same  cause  as  L^than 
and  Abiram.*  Wellhausen,  the  Oxford  critics,  and  many 
more,  therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  resolve  this  part  of  the 
P  history  into  two,  and  even  to  deny  that,  in  &e  original 
form  of  the  story,  Korah  was  a  Levite  at  alL  Dillmann 
and  others  defend  the  unity  of  P  in  this  place;  while 
Kuenen,  like  Graf  earlier,^  sees  in  the  Levitical  parts 
rather  the  late  work  of  a  redactor.'^    But  the  JE  narrative 

^  Edhler  saji :  "  There  are  no  saffioient  grounds  for  the  oontention  that 
in  the  narrative  as  it  lies  before  ns,  two  quite  distinct  histories— the  histny 
of  an  nprising  of  the  Levite  Korah  against  the  exdoaiTe  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
and  the  history  of  a  revolt  of  the  Kenbenites,  Dathan  and  Abiram  a^dnsl 
the  sapremsoy  of  Moses  over  Israel — have  been  blended  together.**— JMi 
0^9ch,Jf-  807. 

'  Tms,  €,g,t\B  one  of  the  "  oontradictions "  addnoed  by  MolMjrsB,  in 
ldBMe$$age8qftheEi8U>rianSt'p,7. 

.  '  Dathan  and  Abiram  throughout  the  story  decline  to  hot  Moms  and 
Aaron  (vers.  12  ff.).  Their  absenoe  at  the  interview,  vers.  8  ff.,  need, 
therefore,  occasion  no  surprise. 

^  Graf  seems  to  admit  that  in  the  original  form  of  tha  story  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  united. — Gfeaehieht.  BUcher^  p.  89. 

*  From  the  Graf-Wellhaosen  standpoint  it  is  of  course  impossiblt  to 
admit  that  the  Eorth  episode  had  any  foundation  in  faot^  or  was  eariiff 
than  the  exile.  Hence  the  theory,  referred  to  in  lest  chapter,  that  it 
reflects  the  conflicts  of  EzekieVs  degraded  priests  (Levites)  for  restotmtioB 
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is  equally  recalcitrant,  for  it,  in  turn,  makes  it  clear  that  a 
religious  claim  entered  as  well  into  the  popular  movement 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  As  the  Oxford  JlexcUeueh  has  it : 
**  Dathan  and  Abiram  defy  the  authority'  of  Moses  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  he 
replies  by  entreating  Yahweh  to  pay  no  attention  to  their 
ofiferiDg.  The  basis  of  ver.  15  is  clearly  some  religious 
act,  culminating  in  sacrifice,  and  having  affinity  rather 
with  Korah's  protest  than  with  the  rebellion  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram."^  It  is  necessary,  accordingly,  to  find  two 
narratives  here  also,  as  well  as  in  P,  and  still  further 
complications  are  involved  in  working  the  whole  into  shape. 
The  simplest  solution  is  that  the  error  lies  in  the  original 
assumption  of  independent  narratives,  and  that  probably 
the  events  took  place  as  they  are  actually  described.* 

IV.  Allbgki>  Ikoonsistencies  akd  Histobigal 

iNGBBDIBILrnES  OF  THE  PbISSTLT  WBITINa 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  in  the  coarse  of 
these  discussions  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions, 
duplicate  narratives,  incredibilities,  and  the  like,  which  are 
said  to  prove  that  F  is  a  distinct  writing  from  JE,  late  in 
origin,  and  historically  untrustworthy.  If  our  contention 
is  correct,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  is  the  assumption 
that  the  documents  in  question  are  independent,  and  each 
complete  in  itself,  which  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  appear- 
ances of  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 

1.  It  was  before  indicated  that  only  thus  can  it  be  made 

to  their  ftdl  priestly  dignity.  As  there  pointed  ont,  these  post-Ezekiel 
conflicts  of  a  party  of  d^^raded  priests  have  no  foundation  in  history  ;  are, 
in  fact,  a  pnre  creation  of  the  imagination. 

»  ir«B.  ii.  p.  212. 

*  As  a  fhither  illustration  of  the  difficulties  iuTolTed  in  tht  diTisfva 
hypo^eeiB,  we  might  haye  referred  to  the  critical  treatment  of  the  story 
of  the  bringing  of  the  water  from  the  rook  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  1  fT.). 
Of  this  st<^,  Addis  says :  '*  Here  we  have  one  of  the  few  (?)  instances 
in  which  the  documents  of  the  '  Oldest  Book  of  Hebrew  History '  hare  been 
inextricably  entangled,  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  each  other,  but  with 
the  narrative  of  the  *  Priestly  Writer.'  "--Hex.  i.  p.  169.  It  it  pointed  ont 
that  here  the  writer  departs  from  his  usual  practice  of  idealising  nia  heroes, 
in  admitting  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  guilty  of  great  sin.  The  reason 
giyen  is  an  exoellent  example  of  the  method.  "He  does  so,"  wt  are  told. 
''  because  the  fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  did  not  enter  tht  promised  luid 
was  too  fixed  and  conspicuous  in  tradition  to  be  gaintaid*  and  U  had  to  U 
aeo(mnUd/ar"^ffe».  iL  p.  419. 
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out,  €,g.^  that  P  "  knows  nothing"  of  a  fall,  or  of  aacrifices 
of  the  patriarchs,^  or  of  incidents  derogatory  to  the 
patriarchs  —  his  narrative  being,  as  Kuenen  says,  one 
''  from  which  every  trace  of  hostility  between  Abraham  and 
Lot,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob  and  Esau,  Joseph  and  Us 
brothers,  has  been  carefully  removed."*  Is  it  credible,  on 
the  principles  of  the  critical  hypothesis  itself,  that  P,  with 
the  J£  history  in  lus  hands,  and  founding  upon  it,  should 
have  supposed  his  readers  imacquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  patriarchs  built  altars  and  offered  sacrifices,  or  should 
have  intended  to  "  make  sacrifices  to  the  deity  begin  with  the 
Mosaic  age  "  ?  *  One  might  as  well  argue  that  J,  on  his  part, 
''knows  nothing"  of  the  deaths  of  the  patriarchs!  Again, 
if  P  gives  only  a  "thread" — "the  mere  links  and  articu- 
lations " — of  a  narrative,  and  records  practically  nothing  of 
the  lives  of  Isaac  and  Joseph,  where  is  the  room  for  the 
assertion  that  he  "carefully  removes"  this,  or  "avoids" 
that  ?  Especially  when  the  knowledge  of  the  full  patriarchal 
history  is  throughout  presupposed.*  If  P,  e.g.^  gives  us  no 
life  of  Joseph  at  all,  bow  can  it  be  alleged  that  he  has 
removed  "  every  trace  of  hostility  between  Joseph  and  his 
brothers"?*  Can  inferences  be  drawn  from  that  which 
does  not  exist?  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  sought 
to  show  in  the  narratives  of  the  flood,  of  the  plagues  in 
Egypt,  of  the  spies,  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  when  the 
narratives  are  taken  in  their  completeness,  nine-tenths  of 
the  allegations  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  fall  of 
their  own  accord. 

^  See  above,  p.  IM ;  ot  Kaatzsoh,  Lit,  of  0,T,^  p.  110  ;  Driver,  ChmMiM^ 
p.  zxii,  eto. 

'  Hex,  p.  801.  Carpenter  says :  "  The  extent  to  which  the  figures  of 
the  prinieval  history  were  already  surrounded,  in  view  of  the  Priests'  Writ- 
ing, with  a  kind  of  saintly  aureole,  is  seen  from  the  obviously  intentional 
omission  of  ail  the  traits  which  seem  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchs." 
— Hex,  i.  p.  801.  Probably,  on  the  same  principle,  P  intends  throwing  an 
''  aureole  round  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  since,  as  Carpenter  aajrs  :  "  j^en 
when  Lot  settles  in  the  cities  of  the  /circle,'  the  writer  refrains  from 
commenting  on  their  characters  "  (d.  128). 

'  Knenen,  Hex,  p.  801.  Cf.  Colenso  in  reply  to  Knenen,  quoted  above, 
p.  156. 

^  Carpenter  says :  "  Again  and  again  does  the  brevity  of  the  narrative 
imply  that  the  author  reUes  on  the  previous  acquaintuioe  of  his  readen 
with  the  facts."— ZTtsa^  i.  p.  128 :  cf.  above,  pp.  844  ff. 

*  Kuenen,  as  above.  It  was  shown  earlier  that  it  is  P  alone  who  reooids 
the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  that  exclnded  them  from  Canaan  (ofi  abovsu  pw 
276). 
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2.  It  is  not  greatly  different  with  alleged  duplicate 
narratives,  some  of  which,  as  the  stories  of  the  creation  and 
the  flood,  and  the  denial  of  their  wives  by  the  patriarchs,  have 
already  been  dealt  with.  It  was  found  earlier  that  several 
of  the  alleged  duplicates  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
document,  as  the  denials  of  their  wives  by  Abraham  and  Isaac 
in  J  (Gen.  xiL ;  xxvL  6  ff.),  and  two  Korah  stories,  according 
to  Wellhausen  and  others,  in  P  (Num.  xvi  2  ff.),  and  may 
therefore  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  tradition.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  instances 
we  should  deny  to  be  "  duplicates "  in  the  proper  sense  at 
all — «.«.,  divergent  traditions  of  the  same  incidents.  The 
redactor  (not  to  say  the  original  authors)  can  hardly  have 
regarded  them  as  such,  or  he  would  have  omitted  one,  or 
sought  to  combine  them  in  his  usual  harmonistic  way. 
We  said  before,  in  speaking  of  JE,  that  there  was  no  good 
reason,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  for  identifying  the  flight  of 
Hagar,  in  Gen.  xvi  (J),  with  her  expulsion  by  Sarah  in 
chap.  XXL  (E),  or  even  Abraham's  denials  of  his  wife  at 
Egypt  (chap.  xiL  J)  and  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  E).^  So  there  is 
no  good  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  for  identifying 
the  two  revelations  at  Bethel — one  before  Jacob's  going  to 
Paddan-Aram  (Gen.  xxviiL  10  ff.  JE),  the  other  on  his 
return  (chap.  xxxv.  9  ff.  P) ;  or  the  two  revelations  to  Moses 
— one  at  the  burning  bush  in  Midian  (Ex.  iii.  1  ff.  JE),  the 
other  in  Egypt  (chap.  vL  2  ff.  P),  etc.  On  the  contrary,  in 
most  of  these  narratives  there  are  plain  indications  that  the 
incidents  are  distinct,  and  that  the  later  implies  the  earlier. 
In  Gen.  xxi,  e,g,,  Ishmael  is  already  bom,  and  old  enough 
to  "mock"  Isaac;  but  only  in  Gen.  xvi  15, 16  (P)  is  his 
birth  narrated.  The  second  vision  in  Bethel  is  connected 
with  the  first  by  the  word  "  again  "  *  (Gen.  xxxv.  9),  and  is 
led  up  to  by  the  revelations  in  chapa  xxxL  13,  xxxv  1  (E), 
summoning  Jacob  back  from  Paddan-Aram,  and  recalling 
him  to  Bethel — histories  admittedly  known  to  P.  Ex.  vL 
2  ff.  introduces,  Moses  and  Aaron  abruptly,  and  the  earlier 
JE  history  is  implied,  explaining  who  Moses  was,  and  how 
he  came  to  be  connected  with  the  children  of  Israel  and 

^  See  above,  pp.  286  ff. 

*  "  The  editor,"  say  the  Oxford  critics,  **  has  inserted  the  word  *  again.'  "• 
—ffex.  ii.  p.  55.  But  why  I  Since  P  admittedly  knew  the  earlier  stories, 
what  motive  could  he  have  for  ignoring  them,  ana  inventing  a  new  one  In 
a  different  connection ! 
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have  been  squeezed  into  the  court  of  the  tabemade,  and, 
standing  as  closely  as  possible,  in  rows  of  nine,  not  nierely 
at  the  door,  but  (another  concession)  at  the  end  of  the 
tabernacle,  would  have  reached — the  men  alone  for  nearly 
20  miles,  all  the  people  for  nearly  60  miles!  Or  his 
reasoning  that  the  Levitical  law  required  the  officiating 
priest  "  to  carry  on  his  back  on  foot "  the  carcase  of  the 
bullock  of  the  sin-offering  to  "  a  clean  place "  without  the 
camp — on  one  reckoning  a  distance  of  about  f  of  a  mile,  on 
another  reckoning  about  6  miles!  Or  his  proof  that  the 
i^ree  priests  in  the  wilderness  could  not  have  offered — ^not 
to  say  eaten — the  90,000  pigeons  annually,  or  88  per  diem 
apiece,  required  by  the  law  for  the  250  cases  of  child-birth 
daily  I  ^  Some  least  grain  of  common  sense  might  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Priestly  Writer,  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  palm  off  upon  his  readers  such 
crude  absurdities  as  these.  Most  people  will  feel  that  the 
force  of  his  language  is  abundantly  satisfied  by  large  and 
representative  gatherings  of  the  people  at  and  around  the 
tabernacle  on  solemn  occasions ;  *  and  will  remember  that, 
"according  to  the  story,"  to  use  the  Bishop's  phrase,  the 
priests  had  a  whole  tribe  of  Levites  to  assist  them  in  their 
menial  duties — though  these,  as  formerly  noticed,'  straiqgely 
enough,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  never  appear  in  the 
laws  in  Leviticus.  If  the  pigeons  were  not,  as  the  Bishop 
says  they  would  not  be,  obtainable  in  any  large  numbers  in 
the  wilderness,  they  would  not  be  there  to  bring  or  eat; 
but  the  objection  overlooks  that  the  sacrificial  system  had 
specially  in  view  the  future  settled  habitation  of  the  people 
(cf.  Num.  XV.  2  ff.),  and  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  represented 
as  having  been  largely  suspended  during  the  years  of 
wandering.* 

(2)  No  thoughtful  reader  will  minimise  the  very  real 
difficidties  inhering  in  the  Biblical  narratives  of  the  Exodus 
— the  remarkable  increase  of   the  children  of  Israel  in 

^  Pent,  Pt  L  See  references  and  quotations  in  Note  A  on  Bishop  Oolenao's 
Nnmerical  Objections. 

*  Publiclj-callcd  meetings  of  "the  inhabitants"  of  lar^  towns  or  dties 
are  frequently  held  in  halls  of  very  moderate  dimensions.  Ecelesifttti- 
cally,  the  writer  has  been  present  at  daly-summoned  and  formaUj-minnted 
meetings  of  a  Church  Presbytery  of  several  hundred  members,  for  purposes 
of  ordination,  where  the  members  present  were  accommodated  on  a  railed 
platform  of  a  few  feet  square.     Colenso  could  prove  it  impossible. 

*  See  above,  p.  804.  *  Josh.  v.  5  ;  of.  Amos  ▼.  25. 
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"Egy-pt}  the  circumstanceB  of  the  Exodus  itself,  the  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  care  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  and 
provision  for  them,  eta  l^hese  facts,  at  the  same  time,  are 
precisely  among  the  best  attested  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
and,  in  dealing  with  them,  justice  requires  that  we  treat 
them  from  the  Bible's  own  point  of  view,  as  events  altogether 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  that  people,  and,  indeed,  of 
mankind,  accomplished  by  divine  help,  and,  as  respects  the 
Exodus,  under  the  highest  exaltation  of  religious  and 
patriotic  consciousness  of  which  a  nation  is  capable.  Many 
elements,  also,  which  do  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
narrative,  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  e^.,  that  the 
patriarchs  who  went  down  to  Egypt  did  so  accompanied  by 
extensive  households.*  Colenso,  m  the  work  referred  to, 
however,  will  admit  none  of  these  relieving  considerations 
(nor  even  the  "households"),  insists  on  bringing  every- 
thing to  the  foot-rule  of  the  most  ordinary  experience 
— ^the  birth-rate  of  London,  e.g.^  or  a  lower  rate,* — eliminates 
wholly  the  supernatural  element,  founds  upon  the  Biblical 
data  where  these  suit  his  purpose,  but  rejects  other  state- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  the  former ;  very  often  by 
his  grotesque  literalism  creates  difficulties  which  are  not  in 
the  Biblical  narrative  at  alL  Thus,  e.g.,  he  will  have  it  that 
''in  one  single  day,  the  order  to  start  was  communicated 
suddenly,  at  midnight,  to  every  single  family  of  every  town 
and  village,  throughout  a  tract  of  country  as  laj*ge  as 
Hertfordshire,  but  ten  times  as  thickly  peopled";  that 
"  they  then  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Goshen  to 
Bameses,  bringing  with  them  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  young 
and  the  aged;  further,  that  since  receiving  the  summons, 
they  had  sent  out  to  gather  in  all  their  flocks  and  herds, 
spread  over  so  wide  a  district,  and  bad  driven  them  also  to 
Bameses ;  and  lastly,  that  having  done  all  this,  since  they 

^  It  is  undesirable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  eza^M^erate  the  diffionltr.  The 
writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  a  family  the  neads  of  which  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  1880.  In  that  60  years  the  original  couple  had 
multiplied  to  69  (there  were  two  deaths).  If  the  reader  will  reckon  the 
result  of  a  similar  rate  of  increase  for  300  or  400  years,  the  figures  may 
surprise  him. 

'  This  is  no  doubt  the  uniform  representation  in  Genesis,  of.,  0.^.,  Gen. 
ziT.  14 ;  xxyi  13,  14 ;  xxxii  4,  5,  10,  etc  Colenso  clings  to  Uie  literal 
seventy  souls. 

*  He  prefers  to  take  bis  rats  from  ths  slow  growth  in  the  lifetimes  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac 
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were  roused  at  midnight,  they  were  started  again  from 
Sameses  that  very  same  day  and  marched  on  to  Saoooth, 
not  leaving  a  single  sick  or  infirm  person,  a  single  woman 
in  child-birth,  or  even  '  a  single  hoof '  behind  them."  *"  This 
is  undoubtedly,"  he  avers, ''  what  the  story  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  requires  us  to  believe  (Ex.  xii.  31-41,  Sl)."^ 
*'  Incredibility/'  truly  1  But  the  picture  is  a  creation  of  the 
objector's  own  imagination,  of  a  piece  with  his  persistence 
(in  which  many  modem  critics  support  him)  that  the 
passover  is  represented  as  taking  place  on  the  night  ot  the 
same  day  in  which  the  first  command  to  observe  it  was  given. 
Both  objections  fall  together  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
text  on  which  the  above  assertion  is  based:  "I  will  pass 
through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night "  (Ex.  xii  12),*  occurs  in 
a  law  which  expressly  ordains  that  the  lamb  of  the  passover 
is  to  be  chosen  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month,  and  kept 
till  the  14th  (vers.  3,  6) ;  which,  therefore,  must  have  been 
given  still  earlier  in  the  month,  perhaps  near  its  beginning. 

(3)  We  do  not  propose  to  re-thresh  the  hundred  times 
threshed  straw  of  Colenso's  long  catalogue  of  "incredibilities" 
— most  of  them  retailed  by  others — ^but  confine  ourselves  to 
two  examples,  which  perhaps  will  be  admitted  to  be  fairly 
typical 

The  first  is  the  very  old  difficulty  about  Hezron  and 
Hamul,  the  sons  of  Fharez,  whose  names  are  included  in 
the  list  of  threescore  and  ten  who  went  down  vdth  Jacob  to 
I^ypt  (Gen.  xlvi).  A  simple  reckoning  shows  that  Pharex, 
the  father  of  this  pair,  cannot  himself  have  been  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  descent;*  his 
sons,  therefore,  must  have  been  bom,  not  in  Canaan,  but  in 
Egypt.  Dr.  Driver,  like  Bishop  Colenso,  finds  here  **  a  grave 
chronological  discrepancy  between  P  and  JE."*    Yet  the 

^  Pent,  Ft  i.  pp.  61-62.    The  passage  is  partly  from  E,  partly  from  P. 

'  In  rer.  12  as  in  ver.  8,  etc.,  the  words  '*  this  night  "refer  to  the  nifffat 
spoken  of,  not  to  the  night  in  which  the  words  are  spoken.  The  Ox&td 
Aexateuch  translates  "  that  night  '*  (ii.  p.  96). 

*  Judah  was  about  forty-three  years  old  at  the  descent,  and  as  his  aons 
£r  and  Onan  had  been  married  and  were  dead  a  year  or  two  before  the  birth 
of  Pharez  (Qeu.  xxxviiL),  the  latter  cannot  have  been  more  than  the  age 
.  stated  at  the  descent. 

^  Oen^sia,  p.  365.  On  the  contrary,  the  reference  to  Er  and  Onan  in 
▼er.  12  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  JE  story  in  chap.  xxxyiiL,  as  also  is  the 
place  giyen  to  Hezron  and  Hamul  in  the  list.  Whj  ^lould  P,  who  knew 
the  JE  story,  wantonly  contradict  it  ? 
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ordinary  solution,  viz.,  that  Hezron  and  Hamnl  are 
here  introduced  (Colenso  failed  to  observe,  in  a  separate 
clause)  as  the  legal  representatives  and  substitutes  of  Er 
and  Onan,  who  are  said  to  have  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,^ 
seems  not  only  perfectly  admissible,  but  even  required  by 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  passage.  The  story  in  Gea. 
xxxviiL,  forbidding  as  it  is,  adequately  explains  the  groimd 
of  this  substitution.  On  genealogies  generallv  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  they  are  commonly  constructed  on  more  or 
less  technical  principles,  and  have  to  be  construed  in  that 
light  This  table  of  seventy  persons,  e.g.,  is  evidently  one 
of  heads  of  families,  and  includes  in  its  enumeration,  not 
only  Jacob  himself  and  his  daughter  Dinah,  but  Er  and 
Onan,  who  died  in  Canaan  (represented  by  Hezron  and 
Hamul),  and  Joseph's  two  sons,  who,  though  expressly 
mentioned  as  bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (ver.  20),  are 
embraced  in  ''the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt"* 

Our  second  example  is  one  usually  regarded  as  among 
the  most  formidable — the  number  of  the  (male)  firstborn  in 
Israel  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  males.  The 
firstborn  males  are  given  in  Num.  iiL  43  as  22,273  (a 
number  whose  accuracy  is  checked  by  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Levites).  Assuming  now  tne  totid  number  of 
males  to  be  900,000,  we  have  a  proportion  of  one  firstborn 
to  42  males,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  **  according 
to  the  story  of  the  Pentateuch  every  mother  in  Israel  must 
have  had  on  the  average  42  sons!"*  It  may  again  occur 
that  the  Priestly  Writer,,  who  had  at  least  a  genius  for 
manipulating  and  systematising  figures,  could  hardly  have 

^  Reckoning  Jacob,  either  Er  and  Onan,  cr  Hezron  and  Hamnl,  must  be 
omitted  to  make  the  number  88  in  yer.  16. 

*Gf.  Delitzscb,  Oenetis,  i.  pp.  837-40;  Hengstenbeig,  Pent  ii.  pp. 
200  ff.  Knenen  regards  tbia  list  as  a  patchwork  pnt  together  from  Num. 
xxvi.  (Bex.  p.  68) ;  Bennett  thinks  it  ''may  be  an  abstract  of  the  chapters 
in  Chronicles"  (!),  and  says  "the  66  (in  ver.  26)  is  a  correction  of  an 
editor"  {Gen,  pp.  878,  882).  Dr.  Driver  also  brackets  *< Jacob  and  his 
sons"  (yer.  8),  and  the  ''threescore-and-siz"  of  ver.  26,  and  all  ver.  27, 
bnt  "  threescore  and  ten  "  as  additions  to  the  original  text  {Cfenesis,  p.  868). 
There  is  no  authority  for  any  of  these  assertions  or  changes,  whicn  create 
diflSculties,  and  remoye  none.  Even  in  Dr.  Driver's  reyised  text,  £^  and 
Onan,  who  never  were  in  Egypt,  and  Joseph's  two  sons,  who  never  were  in 
Canaan,  are  needed  to  make  up  the  70  ''that  came  down  with  Jacob  to 
Hgypt"  (vers.  26-27). 

"  i^mt,  People's  edit.  p.  49. 
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been  unaware  of  a  discrepancy  which  has  been  bo  obviooB 
to  his  critics  from  the  b^inning ;  and  that  the  more  likely 
explanation  is,  that  he  and  his  critics  are  proceeding  on 
different  principles  in  their  reckonings.  Nor  is  it  hard, 
perhaps,  to  see  where  at  least  the  main  part  of  the  solution 
ues ;  the  solution  is,  in  fact,  as  old  as  the  difficoltj  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  firstborn  in 
a  fandly  would  be  as  often  a  daughter  as  a  son ;  this  at  once 
reduces  the  number  of  sons  to  each  mother  bj  one  half.^ 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  on  every  ground  unlikely  that 
persons  who  were  themselves  married  and  heads  of  families 
would  be  reckoned  as  **  firstborns."  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  reckoning  was  confined,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  **  to  the  rising  generation — those  who  were  still 
ohUdren  in  the  houses  of  their  parents " — and  that  it  did 
not  include  all  who  had  ever  been  firstborns  in  their  0¥m 
geoieration ;  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathen^  if 
still  alive.  That  this  was  the  real  nature  of  the  reckoning 
seems  established,  among  other  considerations,  by  the  analogy 
of  the  firstborns  in  l^pt,  where  certainly  fathers,  grand- 
fathers, and  more  remote  ancestors  are  not  regarded  as 
included  in  the  judgment*  This  again  practiccdly  limits 
the  firstborns  to  those  under  twenty.'  These  may  have 
formed  about  a  third  of  the  total  number,  or,  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  longer  ages  of  these  times,  may  have  been  nearer 
a  fourth.*  I^tead  of  42  sons  to  each  mother,  there- 
fore, we  are  now  brought  down  to  nearly  5 ;  and  account 
has  still  to  be  taken  of  cases  in  which  the  firstborn  of  a 
family  was  dead,  of  polygamous  marriages,  or  concubinage, 
where  possibly  only  the  firstborn  of  the  house  was  reckoned,' 
and  of  a  probable  diminished  rate  of  marriage  in  the  last 
years  of  the  oppression,  and  in  prospect  of  deliveranca 

*  Golenso  ingennoiiBly  obseireB  that  this  dow  not  rid  ns  of  the  difficulty, 
tmt  oniy  "changes  the  form  of  it,  for  each  mother  has  stiU  42  chOdren" 
{ibid,  p.  50).  But,  with  all  respect,  the  daoghters  are  there  in  any  ease, 
and  have  to  be  accounted  for. 

*  Pharaoh,  e.g,,  was  himself  probably  a  firstborn,  but  was  not  slain. 
On  Colenso's  view,  in  most  houses  there  would  be  more  than  "one  dead** 
(Sz.  zii.  80). 

*  Colenso  says  that  the  text  does  not  prescribe  anj[  such  limit.  Bat  tha 
text  does  not  state  at  all  on  what  principle  the  reckoning  was  made. 

^  Gf.  K5hler's  discussion,  Bib.  Qtsch.  pp.  288>89. 

*In  a  f&mily  like  Jacob's,  0.a.,  how  many  "firstborns"  would  bs 
reckoned  ;  Reuben,  whom  Jacob  cJls  "my  firstborn  *'  (Qen.  xlix.  8),  or  sU 
the  firstborns  of  the  several  wires  t    Of.  the  law.  Dent  xxi  15,  17. 
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These  are  not  "barmonistic  expedients/'  but  explanations 
tbat  lie  in  tbe  nature  of  tbe  case,  and  are  obviously 
suggested  by  the  reckoning  itself. 

The  conclusion  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  brings  us  back 
to  the  point  we  started  from — strong  confidence  in  the  unity 
of  the  narrative,  and  in  its  essential  historical  credibility. 

y.  General  Besults:  Mosaigitt  of  the  Pentatbugh 

To  what  result— we  must  now  ask — does  our  whole 
investigation  conduct  us  on  the  origin  of  the  Priestly 
Writing,  and  the  age  and  composition  of  the  Pentateudi 
generally.  We  began  by  leaving  it  an  open  question 
whether,  or  how  many,  separate  documents  were  employed 
in  the  compilation  of  that  work,  and  if  so,  what  were  the 
ages  and  mutual  relations  of  these  documents.  To  what 
conclusions  have  we  now  been  led? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  first  to  be  said,  not  to  the  conclusion 
that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  Pentateuch  in  the  precise 
shape  or  extent  in  which  we  now  possess  it ;  for  the  work, 
we  think,  shows  very  evident  signs  of  different  pens  and 
styles,  of  editorial  redaction,  of  stages  of  compilation.  As 
before  observed,  its  composition  has  a  history^  whether  we 
are  able  ever  to  track  satisfactorily  that  history  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  next,  very  strongly  to  the  view  of  the 
unity,  essential  Mosaidty,  and  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  unity  which  characterises  the  work  has 
its  basis  mainly  in  the  history,  knit  together  as  that  is  by 
the  presence  of  a  developing  divine  purpose ;  but  arises  also 
from  the  plan  of  the  book,  which  must  have  been  laid  down 
early,  by  one  mind,  or  different  minds  workii^  together, 
while  the  memory  of  the  great  patriarchal  traditions  was  yet 
fresh,  and  the  impressions  of  the  stupendous  deliverance 
from  i^ypt,  and  of  the  wonderful  events  connected  with, 
and  following  it,  were-  yet  recent  and  vivid.  In  the  collation 
and  preparation  of  the  materials  for  this  work — some  of 
them,  perhaps,  reaching  back  into  pre-Mosaic  times — and 
the  laying  of  the  foimdations  of  the  existing  naiTatives,  to 
which  Moses  by  lus  own  compositions,  accordmg  to  constant 
tradition,  lent  the  initial  impulse,  many  hands  and  minds 
may  have  co-operated,  and  may  have  continued  to  co- 
operate, after  the  master-mind  was  removed;  but  unity  of 
24 
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purpose  and  will  gave  a  corresponding  imitj  to  the  product 
of  their  labours.  So  far  from  such  a  view  being  obsolete,  or 
disproved  by  modem  criticism,  we  hold  that  internal  in- 
dications, external  evidence,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mosaic  age  itself,  unite  in  lending  their  support  to  its 
probability. 

1.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  view  we  defend  that  it  is  in  line 
with  the  Bible's  own  constant  tradition  of  the  Moaaiciiy  of 
the  Pentateuchal  books,  which  the  modem  hypothesiB 
contradicts  at  every  point.  The  Biblical  evidence  on  this 
subject  of  Mosaic  origin  is  often  unduly  minimised,  but  it  is 
really  very  strong  and  pervasive.  Apart  from  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  "book  of  the  law  of  Moses"  in 
passages  of  the  historical  books,^  and  the  implication  of  its 
existence  in  passages  where  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned;* 
apart  also  from  the  firm  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles — a  belief  which  our  Lord 
Himself  shared' — there  can  be  no  question: — 

(1)  That  aU  the  three  Codes — the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
the  Deuteronomic  discourses,  and  the  Levitical  Code — 
profess  to  come  from  Moses,  and  the  first  and  second 
profess  to  have  been  written  by  him.* 

(2)  That  the  Deuteronomic  discourses  imply  the  existence, 
in  substance  and  in  part  in  written  form,  of  the  JE  history  \ 
and  that  the  P  writing,  likewise,  presupposes  the  JE  history, 
with  which,  in  its  narrative  part,  it  is  parallel* 

(3)  That  king  Josiah  and  the  Jewish  people  of  his  day 
received  Deuteronomy  as  a  genuine  work  of  Moses,  and  that 
the  nation  ever  after  regarded  it  as  his.^ 

(4)  That  the  Jewish  people  of  Ezra's  time  similarly 
accepted  ths  whole  Pentateuch  —  including  the  Levitical 
legislation — as  genuinely  Mosaic.^ 

(5)  That  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  as  an  undoubtedly  Mosaic  book.' 

To  these  firm  strands  of  tnulition  we  may  with 
much  confidence   attach    ourselves,  without  feeling   that 

^  Josh.  i.  7,  8 ;  riiL  80-85 ;  xziv.  26 ;  2  Kings  zir.  6 ;  et  2  Chron. 
zxY.  4,  eto. 

*  B.g.,  1  Kings  viii.  4  ff. 

*  See  Note  B  on  our  Lord's  Testimony  to  Moses. 

*  Of.  abore,  pp.  99,  152,  262.  »  Cf.  above,  pp.  107,  eto. 

*  Ct  above,  j)p.  257  ff.        »  Ezra  vi.  18  ;  Neh.  xiii  1 ;  of.  MaL  It.  4. 
'  See  Note  Cfon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
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''traditionalist/'  in  such  a  connection,  is  any  term  of 
reproach.  As  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Testament,^  so,  it  may  be  predicted,  it  will  prove  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Old,  that  ereater  respect  will  jet  come  to  be 
paid  to  consentient  tradition  than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
accord  to  it. 

2.  It  is  not,  however,  tradition  merely  which  supports 
the  idea  of  an  essential  Mosaicity  of  the  Pentateuch.  A 
strict  application  of  critical  methods  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  We  may  sum  up  here  the  chief  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived. 

(1)  We  have  found  no  good  reason  for  separating  the 
J  and  E  of  the  critics,  and  regarding  them  as  independent 
documents ;  and  as  little  for  placing  their  oripin  as  late  as 
the  ninth  or  eighth  century.  We  attach,  as  formerly  said, 
no  importance  to  the  supposed  mirroring  of  later  events  in 
the  narratives,  on  which  the  argument  for  a  late  date  is 
chiefly  founded.'  Gimkel,  we  saw,  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
tradition  in  Genesis,  apart  from  the  reference  to  Edom 
(chap,  xxvii  40),  which  looks  beyond  900  RC.  ;•  and  the 
bulk  of  the  JE  narrative  may  well  go  back  to  Mosaic  or 
immediately  post-Mosaic  times.  The  older  scholars  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  bringing  it,  at  latest,  below  the  days  of  the 
undivided  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  new  evidence. 

(2)  We  have  been  led,  on  historical  and  critical  grounds, 
to  reject  the  theory  of  the  Josianic  origin  of  Deuteronomy, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  claim  of  the  book  itself,  to 
affirm  the  genuineness  of  the  Deuteronomic  discourses, 
substantially  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them.  But 
Deuteronomy,  as  repeatedly  shown,  attests  the  existence 
and  Mosaic  character  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,*  founds 
upon  the  JE  history,  and  involves  at  least  the  presence  of  a 
measure  of  Levitical  legislation.^ 

1  Cf.  Hamack,  Chron,  d,  Altchrist.  LU,,  p.  TiiL 

'  See  above,  pp.  111-12.  Enenen  says  :  "  References  to  historical  facts, 
siich  as  might  give  a  clue  to  the  dates  of  compoHition,  are  extremely  rare  in 
the  'prophetic  narratives  of  the  Hexateuch.  — Hex.  p.  237.  Still  he  finds 
a  few,  as  he  thinks,  in  Edom,  the  wars  of  the  Syrians,  etc.  In  P  thers  an 
none  inch. 

*  OenesiSf  p.  bdi.    See  above  on  Edom,  pp.  112,  209  ;  also  below,  p.  878. 

^  Dillmann  puts  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant  "in  tns  first 
days  of  the  possession  of  the  land,  at  latest  in  the  days  of  SamneL"— AiMit.- 
Jo§.  p.  644.    He  finds  a  few  traces  of  later  revision. 

•Sseabove,  Chap.  VIII. 

( 
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(3)  We  have  found  that  there  are  the  strongest  critical 
reasons  for  denying  that  the  P  writing  (the  peculiaiitieB  of 
which  are  acknowledged)  ever  subsisted  as  an  independent 
document,  and  for  regarding  it,  especially  in  OtensBOBt  as 
mainly  a  "framework"  enclosing  the  contents  of  J£^^ 
though  it  has  also,  at  certain  points,  its  original,  and,  in 
parts,  considerable  contributions  to  bring  to  the  histoty. 
We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  post-exiluui 
date  assigned  to  the  laws  in  this  writinsby  the  critics ;  but 
equally  (here  in  agreement  with  the  Wellhausen  school) 
the  mediating  view  of  those  who  regard  the  Code  as  a 
private  document  originating  in  priestly  circles  under  the 
monarchy.*  There  remains  as  the  only  altematiYe  to  the 
post-exilian  date  the  view — ^which  was  also  that  of  the 
older  scholars — of  the  substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
laws.'  It  has  been  seen  that  these  contain  no  anachronisms, 
but  keep  strictly  vdthin  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  aga^  It 
however,  the  laws  are  early,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  antiquity  of  the  history  with  which  they  are 
connected,  for  it  was  simply  the  assumption  of  the  late  date 
of  the  laws  which  led,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  the  putting 
of  the  history  late.^  Further,  from  the  dose  rdation 
subsisting  between  P  and  JE  in  the  narratives,  we  are 
compelled  to  assign  both,  as  elements  in  a  composite  worl^ 
to  practically  the  same  age. 

3.  Taking  the  Book  of  Generis  by  itself,  we  may  con- 
fidently afi&rm  that,  apart  from  the  few  words  and  phrases 
commonly  adduced,  as  "The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the 
land,"^  **  Before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,''^  there  are  no  indications  wUch  point  necessarily 
beyond  the  Mosaic  age,'  and  even  these  do  not  point  latcff 
than  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom — ^if  they  do  even  this. 

1  See  earlier  in  chapter,  pp.  810  £        'See  above,  Chap.  IX.  pp.  82C  ft 

*  Cf.  pp.  828-29  above.  «  See  above,  p.  294. 

*  See  above,  pp.  200,  884. 

*  Gen.  xii.  6  ;  xiii.  7.  The  proper  meaning  ot  these  paasaM  aeema  to 
08  to  be  that  the  Canaanites->comparativelj  recent  settlers  (of.  Goi.  ziv. 
5-7  ;  Dent  IL  10-12,  20-28 ;  see  below,  p.  529)— were  abreadv  in  the  land 
when  Abraham  entered  it  No  Jew  needed  to  be  informed  that  tne  Oanaanites 
had  not  then  been  dispossessed. 

'  Gen.  xxxvi  81. 

'  Whether  as  part  of  the  original  text,  or  a  reviser's  note,  the  woids 
naturally  sn^Kest  that  when  they  were  written  kings  were  reigning  in 
Israel.    The  list  of  Sdom's  kings,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  neommiQj 
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"The  Book  of  Grenesis,''  says  Kuenen  himself,  m  words 
already  quoted,  "may  here  be  left  out  of  account,  since 
the  picture  it.  contains  of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  gives  no 
unequivocal  indications  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
produced."^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  in- 
dications in  the  book,  as  well  as  references  to  it  in  other 
books,  which  imply  a  high  antiquity — this,  also,  especially 
in  its  Slohistie  parts.  There  is  reason  for  bdieving  that  the 
narratives  of  the  creation  and  the  flood  in  the  P  sections  are 
very  old.*  The  Fourth  Commandment  in  Exodus  is  based, 
both  in  chap.  xx.  11  and  chap,  xxxi  17,  on  the  sabbath- 
rest  of  God  in  Gen.  ii  1-3 — a  fact  doubly  significant  if,  as 
Graf  allows,  "  the  Decalogue  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
handed  down  in  Ex.  xx.  is  manifestly  older  and  more 
original  than  that  in  Deut  v."'  Deut  iv.  32  seems  to  be 
a  clear  reference  to  the  Elohistic  €M)count  of  the  creation, 
with  its  characteristic  word  lara  (''in  the  day  when 
Elohim  created  man  upon  the  earth").  The  list  of  the 
eight  kings  of  Edom  in  G^n.  xxxvi,  which  stops  with 
Hadar  (ver.  39),  apparently  a  person  still  living,  points  to*a 
date  considerably  earlier  than  Saul  or  David,  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  ceased.*  Colenso,  who  is  our  aUy 
here  against  the  post-exilian  theory  of  the  P  narrative,  points 
out  quite  a  number  of  other  expressions  which  look  bade 
to  Genesis.^  He  mentions,  e.g,,  the  phrase  in  Deuteronomy, 
"Unto  them  and  to  tJieir  seed  after  them**  (chaps.  L  8, 
iv.  37,  X.  15),  in  which  there  seems  allusion  to  the  re- 

canr  U8  beyond  the  Mosaic  age,  and  can  hardly  be  extended  to  the  time  of 
Sanl  (see  below).  Delitzsch  says  on  the  passage :  '*  It  does  not  necessarilv 
foUow  that  the  writer  lived  tiU  the  timd  of  the  Israelite  kingdom,  though 
it  looks  like  it"—  Otnui*,  ii.  p.  247. 

^  Htx,  p.  42.  Cf.  above,  p.  111.  Dr.  Driver  says  on  the  above  allndons : 
"These  are  isolated  passages,  the  inferences  naturally  authorized  by  which 
might  not  impossibly  be  nentiralized  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  later 
additions  to  the  original  narrative,  and  did  not  consequently  determine  by 
themselves  the  date  of  the  book  as  a  whole." — Oenesis,  p.  zv. 

'  See  next  chapter,  pp.  402  ff. 

*  OesehiehL  BUcher,  p.  19 ;  cf.  Delitzsch,  Cfmesis,  L  pp.  80-81 ;  Oolento, 
PmU.  Pt.  vL  p.  584 ;  App.  pp.  124  ff. 

^  Edom  was  under  kings  in  Moses'  time  (Num.  xz.  14),  and  it  is 
po$9ible  that  Hadar  may  be  the  king  then  referred  to ;  at  least  no  stretch 
of  reigns  can  easily  bring  Hadar  down  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Delitzsch  sayi : 
''There  is  nothing  against  the  supposition  that  Q  [=P]  is  here  communi- 
cating a  document  whose  original  author  was  a  contemporary  of  Moses^  and 
survived  to  the  entry  into  the  promised  land."— 6^mdfi«,  iL  p.  249. 

•  FenL  Pt  vi.,  as  above. 
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earring  P  formula  in  GtenL  xvil  8 ;  xxxv.  12 ;  xIviiL  2 ;  A 
ohaps.  ix.  19,  xviL  7, 10,  19 ;  the  words  in  Deut.  xxix.  13, 
**  that  He  may  be  to  thee  an  Elohirn/'  which  seems  distinctly 
to  refer  to  Qen.  xvii  7,  8,  where  alone  we  have  such  t 
promise  under  solemn  covenant ;  the  declaration  in  Isa.  liv.  9 
(at  least  not  pos^-exilian),  "  I  have  sworn  that  as  the  waUn 
of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth,**  etc.,  which 
refers  to  the  P  phraseology  and  covenant  in  GTen.  ix.  IL 
Hie  cumulative  effect  of  these  allusions,  as  against  the 
modem  theory,  is  very  great. 

4  We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  detailed  argument 
on  the  history  of  the  language}  nor  to  rebut  objectioiis, 
more  frequently  heard  earlier  than  now,*  on  the  supposed 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  Mosaic  age  of  the  art  of 
writing.  The  discussion  of  the  language  lies  beyond  our 
province ;  and  discovery,  as  already  seen,  has  thrown  such 
remarkable  light  on  the  existence,  and  wide  diffusion  of 
writing,  in  antiquity,  specially  among  the  peoples  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  were  brought  most  closely  into  contact 
(Babylonia,  Egypt,  Palestine),'  as  to  place  the  possibilitjr 
of  such  literary  labours  as  we  have  been  supposing  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  Few,  therefore,  now  found  on  the 
assumption  that  writing  was  unknown,  or  not  praotiaed, 
among  the  early  Hebrews ;  *  less  even  is  heard  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  an  *'  undisciplined  horde "  of  nomads  possess- 
ing a  knowledge  of  lettera^  Every  indication  shows  that 
the  Hebrews,  as  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  were  not  a 
people  of  this  character,  but  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  ways  of  civilised  life.^    The  Pentateuch,  we  saw 

^  Cf.  the  generai  argument  in  Chap.  III. 

'  The  argument  was  formerly  very  often  urged,  as  bj  Von  Boblen, 
Hartmann,  etc.,  and  is  still  ocecuionally  met  with.  Gf.  Reuss,  #.^.,  Oewdkiektt 
de$  A.T.,  p.  96.  Even  Dillmann  thinks  it  against  the  Moeaie  com> 
position  of  the  books  that  writing  was  not  generally  practiaed  in  the 


beginning  of  the  people's  history  {Num,^o$,  p.  594).    Later  diaooTwies 
)uld  probably  have  altered  his  opinion. 
*  Gf.  aboye,  pp.  78  ff. ;  see  farther  in  next  chapter. 


would  probably  have  altered  his  opinion. 

*  Gf.  aboye,  pp.  78  ff. ;  see  farther  in 
^Kuenen  (auoted  by  Voe)  saj;s:    "That  th**  Israelites 

alphabet,  and  Knew  the  art  of  writing,  in  the  Mosaic  age,  ia  not  subject 
to  reasonable  doubt,  and  is  now  almost  universally  admitted."  Kautzsoli, 
we  have  seen  (p.  76),  allows  that  Judg.  viii.  14.  (R.y.)  proves  that  '*the 
art  of  writing  had  been  gradually  disseminated  among  the  lower  people.**— 
LiLo/O.T,,  p.  10. 

'Thus  Yon  Bohlen,  etc.    Most  older  scholars,  howevor,  «.f..  Bleak, 
upheld  the  Mosaic  use  of  writing.     So  Colenso. 

*  See  above,  pp.  79,  104,  154. 
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before,  assumes 'a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing;^  and 
if  such  knowledge  was  possessed  by  Moses,  and  those  about 
him,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  it  would  be  used. 
There  seems,  accordingly,  no  bar  in  the  way  of  the  supposition 
that  in  the  age  of  Moses  the  main  features  of  the  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression  were  already  establ^^, 
and,  in  some  form  of  script,  the  use  of  writing  may  go  back 
much  earlier.^  On  this  point  Dr.  Driver  says :  ''  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  patriarchs  possessed  the  art  of  writing''; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  use  of  documents  from  the  patriarchal 
age  is  "  a  mere  hypothesis,  for  the  truth  of  which  no  positive 
|;rounds  can  be  silked.''  *  Even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
m  no  worse  case  than  much  in  the  critical  view  itself, 
which,  if  anythiog  in  the  world  ever  was,  is  hypothesis 
built  on  hypothesis.^  The  value  of  a  hypothesis  is  the 
degree  in  which  it  explains  facts,  and,  in  the  silence  of 
the  Book  of  Glenesis,*  we  can  only  reason  from  general 
probabilitie&  But  the  probabilities,  derived  from  the  state 
of  culture  at  the  time,  from  the  fixed  and  circumstantial 
character  of  the  tradition,  and  from  the  archaeological 
notices  embedded  in  the  book,^  are,  we  think,  strong,  that 
the  Hebrews,  even  in  the  patriarchal  age,  were  to  some  extent 
acquainted  with  books  and  writing.  If  so,  we  may  believe 
that  at  an  early  period,  in  Egypt  under  Joseph,  if  not  before, 
attempts  would  be  made  to  set  down  things  in  writing.^ 

5.  We  .  have  used  the  term  "  collaboration  "  and  "  co- 
operation "  to  express  the  kind  and  manner  of  the  activity 
which,  in  our  view,  brought  the  Pentateuchal  books  into 
their  present  shape,^  less,  however,  as  suggesting  a  definite 
theory  of  origin,  than  as  indicating  the  labour  of  original 
composers,  worldng  with  a  common  aim,  and  towards  a 
common  end,  in  contrast  with  the  idea  of  late  irresponsible 
redactors,  combining,  altering,  manipulatiug,  enlarging  at 

*  Sec  abore,  pp.  80  ff. 

'The  qaestion  of  the  script  lued  in  early  Hebrew  writing  (old 
Phcenidan,  enneiform,  Minsean?)  is  one  of  great  diffioultv,  on  which 
opinion*  are  mnoh  divided.  In  the  view  of  eome  the  nee  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  by  the  laraelitee  does  not  go  back  beyond  about  1000  B.a  But 
thiB  is  unlikely.    See  Note  D  on  Early  Hebrew  Writing. 

*  Gfenetis,  p.  xlii.  ^  See  Note  £  on  Hypotheses  in  Criticism. 

*  The  silenoe  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.    See  aboye,  p.  80. 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  78  ff. ;  and  of.  next  chapter. 

^  Cf.  Hommel,  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition^  pp.  277,  296. 

*  See  aboye,  pp.  216,  854. 
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pleasura  It  has  been  shown  how  the  critical  theory  itself 
tends  to  approximate  to  this  idea  of  "  co-operation  "  in  the 
prodnotionof  the  Hexateuoh,^  thouffh  at  the  other  end  of 
the  development.  What  it  puts  at  me  end,  we  are  diaposed 
to  transfer  to  the  beginning. 

Beyond  this  we  do  not  feel  it  possible  to  go  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  It  may  very  well  be — though  eveiy- 
thing  here  is  more  or  less  conjectural — ^that,  as  already 
hinted,  the  orifl;inal  JEP  history  and  Code  embraced,  not 
simply  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  but  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Levitical  ordinances,  analogous,  as  Dillmann  thinks,  to 
the  so-called  Law  of  Holiness ;  possibly  also,  as  Delitzsch 
supposes,  a  short  narrative,  in  its  proper  place,  of  ^e  last 
discourses  of  Moses,  and  of  his  deatL*  We  have  seen 
that  Deuteronomy,  in  its  original  form,  was  probably  an 
independent  work ;  the  priestly  laws,  also,  would  be  at  first 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Later,  but  still,  in  our 
opinion,  early — possibly  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
the  conquest,  but  not  later  than  the  days  of  the  undivided 
kingdom — the  original  work  would  be  enlarged  by  union  with 
Deuteronomy,  and  by  incorporation  of  the  larger  mass  of 
Levitical  material  In  some  such  way,  with  possible  re- 
vision by  Ezra,  or  whoever  else  gave  the  work  its  final 
canonical  shape,  our  Pentateuch  may  have  arisen. 

It  is  diflBcult,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  large  work, 
assuming  its  origin  to  be  as  early  as  we  have  suggested, 
ever  had,  in  its  completeness,  any  wide  circulation,  or  was 
frequently  copied  in  its  entirety.  As  in  the  Christian 
Church,  before  the  days  of  printing,  it  was  customary  to 
copy  out  selected  books  and  portions,  as  the  Psalter,  or 
the  Cospels ;  so,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  the  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  copied  out  for  general  use,  and  in  more 
common  circulation,  would  ordinarfly  be  those  to  which  we 
still  turn  as  the  more  interesting  and  edifying — the  story 
of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  the  history  of  the  Exodus 
and  the  wanderings,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  short  digests 
of  laws,  eta  The  detailed  Levitical  Code  would  be  iSt  to 
the  priests,  and  would  be  known  mainly  through  the  praxis, 

*  See  Note  F  on  the  idea  of  <<  Go-operation  "  in  Critical  Theoir. 

*  See  above,  p.  284.  Similarly,  in  place  of  the  present  aetailed  de- 
■oriptions,  there  may  have  been  shorter  accounts  of  the  making  of  the  ark 
and  tabernacle. 
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or  by  oral  instruction  at  the  sanctuary.  The  "law  of 
Jehovah/'  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Psalter,  by 
which  the  piety  of  the  godly  in  Israel  was  nourished,  which 
enlightened,  converted,  directed,  warned,  comforted,  cleansed, 
made  fruitful,  the  souls  that  delighted  in  it,  was  assuredly, 
as  before  remarked,^  something  very  different  from  the  dry 
Levitical  regulations.  The  versions  of  these  books  in 
circulation  would  also  have  their  vicissitudes;  would 
undergo  the  usual  textual  corruptions ;  may  have  received 
unauthorised  modifications  or  additions;  may  have  had 
their  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  recensions.  But  the  sense  in 
pious  minds  that  it  was  Jehovah's  "  law  " — embodying  the 
"  words  of  His  lips  "  * — which  they  were  dealing  with  would 
check  rash  freedoms,  and  the  means  of  correction  would 
never  be  wholly  lost  God's  people  had  a  "Bible"  then, 
and,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  their  hands,  we  may  cherish 
the  confidence  that  it  has  suffered  no  change  which  unfits 
it  for  being  our  Bible  also.' 

^  See  abore,  pp.  268-64. 

s  Pb.  xyIL  4 ;  of.  Pm.  I,  xriiL  21,  22,  zix.  7-11,  zzr.,  eto. 

'  The  statements  made  as  to  the  liberties  taken  witii  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptores  in  pre-<}9ir]Btian  times  are  often  mnoh  too  sweeping. 
See  Note  0  on  the  State  of  the  Hebrew  Tezi 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  X 

The  Later  Historical  Books 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discnss  at  length  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  age,  authorship,  and  credibiUtj  of  the  later 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Incidentally  the 
history  in  the  later  books  has  been  defended  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  and  will  receive  further  illustration  in  the 
chapter  on  archseolc^y.  The  Pentateuchal  question  is,  as 
everyone  acknowledges,  the  fundamental  one  in  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  If  that  stone  can  be  dislodged,  the  criticB 
have  shaken  the  edifice  of  the  Old  Testament  to  its  bas& 
If  the  attack  oa  that  foundation  is  repelled,  the  suooeeding 
history  has  not  much  to  fear  from  assault  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  the  results  already 
arrived  at  on  the  composition  and  authority  of  the  later 
books. 

I.  We  may  briefly  indicate,  first,  the  bearing  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  critical  theory  on  the  age  and  value  <A 
the  books  in  question. 

1.  If  the  P  element  in  the  Pentateuch  is  of  exilian  or 
post-exilian  date,  then  necessarily  all  assumed  P  secticMis 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  must  be  post-exilian  also,  and,  on 
the  theory,  destitute  of  historical  worth  This  condemns» 
e.ff.,  the  whole  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  in  the 
second  half  of  Joshua.^  Similarly,  all  passives  or  allusions 
in  later  books,  which  imply  the  existence  of  r  or  its  institu- 
tions must  (or  may)  be  held  to  be  late.  Everything  of  this 
nature,  therefore, — tent  of  meeting,  Levites,  high  priest,  eta, — 
is  usually  struck  out  as  interpolation.  The  Levitical 
representations  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  a  priori 
discredited,  and  put  out  of  court  as  worthless. 
» Of.  below^p.  87»-80. 
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2.  In  the  same  way,  if  DetUeronamy  is  a  oomposition 
of  the  age  of  Joedah,  then  all  Deuteronomic  sections,  or 
revisions  in  the  D  style,  of  the  historical  books, 
must  be  later  than  Deuteronomy,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
genuine  history.  Large  sections  of  Joshua — the  reading 
of  the  law  on  Mount  Ebal,  e.g.,  chap.  viiL  30  ff. — and  of 
Judges,  are  thus  discredited  as  the  unhistorical  work  of 
a  D^  or  D*,  etc.^  The  Books  of  Kinss  are  a  late  com- 
pilation from  a  Deuteronomic  point  of  view,  and  exhibit 
a  revision  of  the  history  in  a  Deuteronomic  ^irit  which 
amounts,  in  its  effect,  to  a  falsification  of  it*  The  mystery 
is  why  this  Deuteronomic  revision  has  left  nearly  untouched 
the  Books  of  Samuel,'  and,  in  view  of  most,  the  narratives 
of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

3.  If  the  JE  narratives  belong  at  earliest  to  the  ninth  or 
eighth  centuries,  a  presumption  is  created,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  critics,  in  favour  of  their  legendary  character,  and 
all  additions  or  redactions  of  members  of  the  "school"  must 

%e  later,  and  less  trustworthy,  stilL  As  Deuteronomy  rests 
on  the  JE  histories,  the  late  date  of  that  book  is  held  to 
be  confirmed. 

IL  The  matter  presents  itself  in  a  veiy  different  light 
when  looked  at  from  the  apposite  point  of  view. 

1.  If  the  P  sections  in  the  Pentateuch  are  not  of  post- 
exilian  date,  but  go  back  to  early  times,  there  is  no  need 
for  putting  the  P  sections  in  Joshua  late ;  or  for  expunging 
the  allusions  to  priesthood  and  tabernacle  in  the  historical 
books ;  or  even,  on  this  ground,  for  discrediting  the  state- 
ments of  the  Books  of  Chronicles.^  Delitzsch,  e^.,  pre- 
cisely inverting  the  usual  style  of  argument,  finds  his 
conclusion  that  "  the  literary  activity  of  the  Elohistic  pen 
reaches  back  to  ancient  times  nearly  approaching  those 
of  Moses  "  actually  "  confirmed  by  the  Book  of  Joshua,"  with 
its  account  of  the  division  of  the  land.  **  Modern  criticism," 
he  says, "  indeed  greatly  depreciates  the  historical  authority 

1  Ot  WeUbaasen,  Eid.  <f  hraO.  p.  28& 
*  Ihid,  pp.  228,  274,  281,  tXa. 

'  Eautzsch  finds  a  few  trac«fl  i>f  Denterotiomlo  tottoIod  im  Samisel  \ZU* 
qf  0,T.,  pp.  ee-SSt  238);  Driver  appatraitly  (with  Buddo)  fowor  (Inir^, 
pp.  173,  183), 

♦"Comp 


^  "  CompftratiTelj  infrequent"  (EauUflct,  p»  iK^), 
'Sec  befoiTj  pp.  8S&-8». 
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of  the  priesUj  narrator  in  matters  relating  to  tbelmtofj 
of  the  oonqoest;  bat  the  priestly  narrator  wrote  abo  d» 
main  bulk  of  the  account  of  the  division,  aod  this  may 
laj  claim  to  documentary  authority.    For  that  thia  hisioiy 
of  the  division  is  based  upon  written  documentB   may  be 
conjectured  from  its  very  nature,  while  the  cipher  (botk) 
of  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  task  of  deeciibiiig 
the  land  (chap.  xviiL  9),  shows  that  the  diviaicni  of  the  la^ 
was  carried  out  with  legal  accuracy.  ...  It  ia  tiiei^ne 
quite  an  arbitrary  assertion,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
hiatory  of  the  division,  that  the  priestly  narrator  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  was  of  more  recent  times  than  the  Jehovist 
and  the  Deuteronomian,  and  it  is  certainly  poBsiUe  that 
the  Deuteronomian  himself  composed  and  formed  the  Book 
of  Joshua  from  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  modela."  ^ 

2.  If  Deuteronomy  is  not  late,  but  early,  and  if  the 
discourses  contained  in  it  are  in  substance  really  Moeaic, 
then  the  reason  &lls  for  discrediting  the  D  sectiona  and 
colouring  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kings.  A  good  deal,  we' 
shall  see  below,*  is  taken  for  granted  in  speakine  of 
"  Deuteronomic ''  revision.  In  any  case,  awmming  such  to 
be  present,  it  neither,  on  the  view  we  uphold,  argues  late 
date  nor  unhistorical  presentation.  There  is  no  longer 
ground,  e^.,  for  questioning  the  genuineness  in  anbetance 
of  such  speeches  as  Solomon's  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  (1  Kings  viiL),  or  the  justice  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  toleration  of  high  places;  or  for  r^arding  these 
^Deuteronomic"  speeches  as  compositions  of  an  exilian 
compiler.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  measure 
of  freedom  in  the  reproduction  of  the  speeches,  but  they 
need  not  on  that  account  be  late,  or  untrue  to  the  occaaion 
on  which  they  were  delivered. 

IIL  The  critical  treatment  of  the  historical  books  is 
itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  second  of  these  views 
rather  than  the  first  Not  only  does  the  critical  hypothesis 
imply  invention  and  &lsification  of  history  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale,  but  it  results  in  a  disintegration  (rf  the 

1  G€ne9U,  p.  49.  See  tbore,  p.  242,  &nd  ef.  KOnig,  nt  *' JodM^"  bk 
EastiiigB'  DicL  cf  BiUe^  who  showB  that  the  partitioii  ia  impUaa  ia  tike 
"lot"  of  Judg.  i.  (ii,  p.  820). 

*  See  alao  abore,  p.  256. 
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books  in  a  fashion  as  complicated  and  bewildering  as  in 
the  Pentateuch  analysis,  and  often,  as  the  radical  disagree- 
ment of  critics  shows,  as  assumptive  and  arbitrary. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  has  already  been  referred  to.  A 
few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  others. 

In  general,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  historical  books 
are  compilations,  for  the  most  part,  from  older  writings, 
which  criticism  is  quite  within  its  rights  in  endeavouring 
to  distinguish  if  it  can.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  books 
embody  old  and  authentic  material  which  gives  them  their 
value.  The  narratives  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Judges, 
e,g,,  must  in  many  cases  have  taken  shape  not  long  after 
the  events  which  they  relate, — the  Song  of  Deborah  is 
practically  contemporary,^ — and  the  sources  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel  are,  in  like  manner,  very  old.  There  seems  no 
ground  for  doubting  the  view,  borne  out  by  the  notices  in 
the  later  books,  that  the  prophets  themselves — from  Samuel 
on — acted  as  the  sacred ''  historiographers  "  of  their  nation, 
and  that  it  is  to  narratives  composed  by  them  that  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  embodied  in  our  canonical 
writings*  (hence  the  name  "former  prophets"  applied  to 
Joshua — 2  Kings,  excepting  Ruth).  What  is  objected  to  is 
not  a  cautious  discrimination  based  on  the  clear  phenomena 
of  the  books,  but  the  assumption  of  the  ability  to  dissect 
a  historic  book  into  its  minutest  parts,  and  distribute  out 
the  fragments  to  writers  of  widely  separated  ages,  with 
frequently  a  wholesale  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of 
the  composers. 

1.  We  take  the  Book  of  Judges  as  a  first  example.    In 

^  See  aboye,  p.  76.  Such  allnsions,  «.^.,  as  those  to  Jerusalexii  and  Gezer 
(ohap.  i.  21,  29),  point  to  a  date  before  the  monarchy,  though  the  book  as 
a  wnole  implies  that  it  was  compiled  when  the  kingdom  was  settled 
(ohape.  xyiL  6,  zyiiL  1,  ziz.  1,  etc.). 

*  CI  Eirkpatrick,  Divitu  Library  qf  0,T.,  pp.  13  ff.  (so  in  Introd.  to 
Samuel);  Ottley,  AtpeeU  of  O.T.,  p.  145,  etc.  ;  of  older  writers,  Bleek, 
JfUrod,  i.  pp.  176  ff. ;  S.  Davidson,  IfUrod,  toO.T.,  ii.  pp.  68-69,  682  ff.,  etc 
Ottley  sajs:  "There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  documents  which 
form  the  substratum  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  official  notioet 
of  political  events,  and  nearly  contemporary  narratives,  some  of  which  may 
xeasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  prophets  like  Gad,  Nathan, 
Iddo.  and  others"  (p.  146).  See  KirkpatricVs  remarks  (Samuel,  p.  10) 
on  the  view  'Hhat  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  were  the  subjects,  not  the 
authors,  of  the  works  referred  to."  In  some  cases  the  fact  is  ^tent 
^"^at  the  worV  is  a  history  by  the  person  named ;  the  presumption  is  it  wsa 

in  alL  Ct  S.  Davidson,  Introd,  iL  pp.  68-69;  Zdckler,  Chrcmela 
')*  pp.  17  ff. ;  etc 
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Kautzsch,  who  is  bj  no  means  the  extremest  of  the  critics, 
we  have  the  book  parcelled  out  into  a  great  nmnber  of 
elements.  We  have  £P,  an  older  stratnm  of  Hero-Stories, 
constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  book ;  H*,  Hero-Stories  from 
the  earlj  kingly  period;  ri,  fragments  of  a  list  of  Judges 
from  the  later  kinglj  period;  Ki,  the  first  Deuteronomic 
compiler;  N  and  N^,  pre-Deuteronomic  compilers  of  the  . 
narratives  in  the  appendix  (''  chaps,  xx.,  xxi  originally  came 
from  this  source,  but  have  been  thoroughlj  revised  bj  a 
hand  related  to  the  Priests'  Code  ") ;  B,  the  post-exilic  editor 
or  editors  of  the  present  book.  In  addition  there  are  **  later 
glosses  **  and  ''  passages  of  doubtful  origin  "  ( Jephthah).  As 
showing  the  minuteness  of  the  analysis,  we  may  give  the 
parts  attributed  to  N^— "xvii.  2-4,  6, 12 ;  xviiL  la,  2*  ?• 
106, 14»  15»,  18*,  20»,  30."  1  The  asterisks  mean  worked 
over  by  redactors.  Does  criticism  here  by  its  very  minute- 
ness not  destroy  confidence  in  itself  ?* 

It  is  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  Judges  who,  we 
are  told,  has  supplied  the  introduction  and  unhistorical 
"scheme"  of  the  book,  representing  the  alternate  declen- 
sions and  repentances  of  the  people,  with  their  corre- 
sponding experiences  of  oppression  and  deliverance.  This 
is  declared  to  be  doubly  ui^iistorical :  (1)  As  picturing  the 
people  as  a  unity, "  acting  together,  suffering  together,  re- 
penting together,  ruled  over  as  a  whole  by  one  judge  at  a 
time,"  whereas  "  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  tribes  bad  no 
such  sense  of  unity";*  and  (2)  as  crediting  them  with  a 
religious  knowledge  and  ideal  of  duty  they  did  not  possesa 
*'  There  is  no  conception  of  spiritual  worship  or  moiul  duty 
in  the  book."^  On  which  representations  three  things,  in 
reply,  may  be  said : — 

(1)  Is  it  perfectly  clear — ^Konig  at  least  thinks  not* — 

*  See  the  searching  oritioism  of  the  analysis  and  argaments  of  Bnddo  and 
others  by  Konig  in  art.  *'  Judges/'  in  Diet,  of  BibU,  A  good  conspeotos  ol 
the  agreements  and  differences  of  oritioal  opinion  is  given  in  the  tables  in 
the  introduction  to  Nowack's  Commentary  on  Judges  and  Ruth  ("  Hand- 
kommentar"),  pp.  xxiv  flF. 

'  Thatcher,  Jtidges  ("Cent.  Bible"),  p.  6.  So  Driver,  Moore,  Kowaek, 
etc.,  after  Wellhausen,  Compos,  d.  Hex.  pp.  229-80  ;  HisL  of  Itma,  pp.  2S1, 
233-86. 

*  Ibid.  p.  28. 

*  "  Judjces"  in  Dkt.  cf  Bible,  ii.  pp.  812,  816  ;  of.  BimlnL  pp.  851-M 
Moore  thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  identifying  this  Deatanmaaiit 
author  of  the  preface  and  framework  of  Judges   ''with  anyoiM  d^^l||^ 
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that  the  introduction  and  framework  are  Deuteronomic  in  the 
sense  intended  ?  But  whether  they  are  or  not,  it  is  still  to 
be  shown  that  the  representation  of  alternate  declension  and 
deliverance  given  as  the  interpretation  of  the  history  is  &lse 
to  the  facts.  Professor  Robertson  points  out  very  pertinently 
that  the  summary  in  Judges  gives  precisely  the  same  picture 
of  the  people's  behaviour  as  the  prophets  give  after.^  It  is 
not  the  Book  of  Judges  simply,  but  Israel's  whole  repre- 
sentation of  its  history — early  and  late — that  is  challenged. 

(2)  It  is  at  least  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Israel  had 
no  sense  of  its  unity.  There  are  the  best  grounds  for 
believing  that  Israel,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  conquest, 
acted  as  one  people  under  Joshua,*  and  even  when  the  trib^ 
settled  in  their  various  regions,  this  sense  of  unity  was  never 
wholly  lost*  A  consciousness  of  unity  is  already  very 
strongly  expressed  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  in  chaps,  xx., 
xxi,  which  for  that  very  reason  (as  by  Thatcher)*  is  made 
post-exilian.  A  critic  like  Eonig  says :  "  The  assertion  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  '  a  common  acting  on  the  part  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  excluded '  (Budde  on  chaps,  xix.- 
xxi.)  is  quite  ungrounded.  ...  If  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
one  could  not  entertain  the  notion  that  a  common  danger  to 
Israel  could  not  be  warded  off  by  the  common  action  of  all 
the  tribes,  one  could  not  have  blamed  those  tribes  which 
kept  aloof  in  the  struggle  against  the  northern  Canaanites 
(Judg.  V.  15-17)."*  "It  is  not  only  in  prose,"  says  Dr. 
A.  B.  Davidson, "  that  this  mode  of  speech  prevails,  in  which 
it  might  be  due  to  later  conceptions,  and  to  a  point  of  view 
taken  after  the  rise  of  the  kingdom;  the  same  manner  of 

Deuteronomic  writers  in  Deateronomy  or  Joshua,  or  with  the  Denteronomic 
anthor  of  Kings"  {Judffea,  "Intemat.  Crit.  Com."  p.  xrii).  He  pats  him 
later  than  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

*  JW.  of  I$rael,  pp.  116-17  (see  ahove,  p.  40).  **Thia  summary  of 
the  period  might  have  been  written  by  Hosea  himself,  or  by  Amos ;  and  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  they  say  about  prophets  before  them,  anyone 
from  the  days  of  Samuel  might  have  written  it"  (p.  117). 

>  See  above,  p.  241 ;  of.  Konig,  "Judges,"  ii.  pp.  814,  819. 

*  Cf.  the  "all  Israel"  in  Eli's  time  (1  Sam.  K  14 ;  iiL  20 ;  see  abore, 
p.  171). 

^  Judges,  p.  17.    On  these  chapters,  see  below. 

»  "Judges,"  in  Diet,  of  BihU,  ii.  p.  816.  Cf.  pp.  814,  816,  819.  On 
chape.  ZX.-ZXL  he  says:  "The  present  writer  believes  that  thero  are  more 
traces  of  the  unity  of  ancient  Israel  than  are  wont  at  present  to  be  recognised 
by  soma  aoholars.  .  .  .  Hence  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  is  that 
not  the  notion  chap,  xz.-zxi.  14  as  a  whole,  but  only  single  elements  in  it 
(iLfii  ths  nmnd  nombers),  bear  a  secondary  character  "  (p.  819). 
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speakmg  appears  in  the  Song  of  Deborah.  ...  In  spite  of 
actual  msint^ration,  the  conception  of  an  Israel  forming  a 
unity,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  appears  everywhere."  ^ 

(3)  It  IS  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
''no  conception  of  spiritual  wor^p  or  moral  duty"  in  the 
book.  Higher  religious  and  moral  conceptions,  mingliTig 
with  the  ruder  elements,  are  impUed,'  not  simply  in  the 
recurrent  narratives  of  repentance,  and  in  the  lofty  strams 
of  the  Song  of  Deborah,*  but  in  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
conditions  had  in  them  the  germ  of  the  "  spiritual  and  ethical 
worship "  *  to  which  the  people  afterwards  attained,  and  in 
the  possibility,  even,  of  such  a  religious  revival  as  we  find 
under  Samuel*  We  do  not  envy  the  reader  who  can  see 
no  evidences  of  a  spiritual  faith  in  the  history  of  a  man  like 
Gideon.*  Is  there  not  through  all  the  history  a  vein  of 
recognition  of  obligation  to  Jehovah,  of  a  law  of  righteous 
providential  requital,^  of  the  heinousness  of  wanton  cruelty* 
and  unrestrained  licentiousness?^  The  beautiful  family 
history  of  Buth  also  has  to  be  relegated  to  the  region  of 
post-exilian  fiction  before  the  utter  lack  of  spiritual  religion 
can  be  made  out^^ 

The  alleged  P  element  in  Judges  is  found  in  redactional 
notes,  but  chiefly  in  the  alleged  working  over  of  an  older 
narrative  (so  most  think :  not  Wellhausen)  in  chaps,  xx.,  xxL^ 
It  is  this  section  also  (the  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concn- 

^  O.T,  PropKuy^  pp.  88,  84.  On  the  local  cbaraoter  of  the  Judges, 
K5nig  says :  ''  If  an  explanation  of  the  local  origin  of  these  Judges  is  to  be 
sought  for,  it  is  most  natural  to  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  the  hero 
sprang  up  from  the  tribe  which  felt  most  the  weight  of  the  invader's  oppres- 
^n"(p.  816). 

*  OC  again  Konig,  pp.  816,  821 .  *  See  aboTe,  pp.  180-31. 
«  Thatcher,  p.  24. 

*  1  Sam.  viL  That  Samuel  effected  a  reyiyal  of  religion  even  an  extreme 
scepticism  must  admit.  This  throws  back  light  on  the  repentances  under 
the  Judges. 

*  Judg.  vL,  vii  ^  S,g,,  Judg.  L  7 ;  iz.  24,  68. 

*  Ju($.  ix.  24,  etc 

*  Judg.  xix.  28,  24,  80 ;  XX.  6  ff.     Gf.  Eonig,  p.  816. 

^  Cf.  Konig,  EMeUung,  pp.  287  ff.  Konig  sees  in  Ruth  an  exilian  re- 
cension of  an  old  writing  of  the  age  of  the  sources  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Driver  calls  it  "pre-exilic"  {Iriirod,  p.  455).  Reuse,  Oettli,  Straek,  etc, 
also  reject  the  exilian  and  post-exilian  dates. 

"  Driver,  Moore,  Thatcher,  etc,  divide  chap.  xix.  from  chaps,  xx., 
zxi,  recognising  the  homogeneity  of  chap.  xix.  with  what  goes  before; 
Wellhausen  apparentlj  treats  chap,  xix.-xxi.  as  a  whole  (Cbrnpos.  m 
229  ff.),  and  does  not  admit  duplication  in  chap.  xx.  (ct  Budds^  RSSl 
%wi  Sam,  p.  889 ;  Moore,  p.  406). 
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bine,  and  of  the  war  with  Benjamin,  chaps.  zix.-xxi  14)  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  critics,  lacks  most  dearlj  in  credibility,^ 
though  a  historical  kernel  is  sometimes  recognised.  Besides 
the  unity  argument,  and  linguistic  phenomena  thought  to 
betray  a  later  age  (dependent  on  the  assumption  about 
P),'  stress  is  laid  on  the  apparent  exaggeration  of  numbers. 
Such  exaggerations,  assuming  them  to  exist,  may  grow  up 
in  far  less  time  than  the  critics  allow,  and  may  be  pressed 
too  far.*  Dr.  Driver,  in  turn,  exaggerates  when  he  reads  into 
the  text  that  on  the  first  two  days  of  battle  "  not  one  of  the 
25,000 + 700  of  the  Benjamites  fell"  *  We  are  hardly  dealing 
here  with  head  by  head  counts ;  besides,  *' fell,"  "smitten,"  "de- 
stroyed," do  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  man  was  "  slain." 

There  seems  to  us  no  convincing  ground,  apait  from  the 
reasonings  on  D  and  F,  for  placing  the  Book  of  Judges  later 
than  the  period  of  the  undivided  kingdom.  There  is  no 
trace  of  Jerusalem  as  capital,  or  of  the  temple.  The 
expression  **  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land "  in 
chap,  xviii.  30,  is  naturally  the  equivalent  of  "  all  the  time 
that  the  house  of  God  was  in  Shiloh"  in  ver.  31.*  It  is 
precarious,  at  least,  to  build  an  argument  for  a  later  date 
on  this  verse  alone. 

2.  A  next  example  of  critical  procedure  is  afforded  by 

1  "The  historical  character  of  chaps,  zx.,  xzL  1-14,"  eaji  Hoore^ 
"  will  hardly  be  seriooslj  maintaiiied :  in  the  whole  description  of  ths  war 
there  is  haraly  a  semblance  of  reality  "  (p.  405). 

*  C£.  KoDig,  as  above.  In  treating  of  the  relation  to  the  Pentatenoh 
sources,  Kbnig  aUudes  to  "the  impossibility  of  makinff  true  progress  in 
critical  science  if  a  number  of  results  are  assumed  as  ahready  proyed,  and 
one  makes  it  his  main  object  always  to  pUe  up  higher  storeys  on  the  building 
of  the  literary  orfticism  of  Uie  Old  Testament"  (p.  811). 

*  On  the  use  of  round  numbers,  see  below,  p.  890.  Ths  400,000,  as  a 
number  for  the  whole  armed  force  of  Israel  (chap.  zx.  2,  17),  is  not  out  of 
keeping  with  other  enumeratioDS  (Ex.  zii.  87 ;  2  Sam.  zziy.  9),  though  it 
is  certainly  improbable  and  perhaps  is  not  meant,  that  all  took  part  in  ths 
war  at  Oibeah  (cf.  chap.  zz.  9,  10). 

'  Introd.  p.  169.  Dr.  Driver  unnecessarily  changes  the  26,000  of  ohap. 
zz.  16  into  25,000,  after  God.  A  of  the  LXX.  The  ordinary  LXX  tezt  has 
28,000,  clearly  a  mistake,  and  there  may  be  other  oonfiuiona  in  ths 
numbers.    Cf.  Edhler,  Bib.  Oeach.  ii.  p.  64. 

*  Bleek,  who  regards  the  Book  of  Judges  as  pre-Deuteronomic,  and  in 
substance  early,  takes  tliis  view  of  the  nassage.  "  The  contezt  shows  dearly 
that  nothing  else  can  be  meant  by  tne  terminus  ad  quern  •  .  •  than  the 
time  indicated  in  ver.  81 "  {Introd.  i  p.  884).  Bleek,  Riehm,  Kdnig,  etc, 
think  that  *' land "  is  a  corruption  for  the  (in  Heb.  resembling)  word  "ark " ; 
Straok  puts  the  book  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  thinks 
this  clause  to  be  a  later  addition  (.SMetC  p.  66). 
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the  Boohs  of  Samuel.  Kautzsch  here  admits  old  and  valnaUe 
sources — a  "  Saul-Source,"  a  "  David-Source,"  a  •'  Jerusalem- 
Source,"  dating  from  times  immediately  after  Solomon,  with, 
of  course,  later  and  less  reliable,  but  still  eighth  oentniy, 
narratives,  and  '' redactional  additions  of  Tarious  kinds," 
some  of  them  post-exilian.^  Dr.  Driver  also  makes  ti^ 
work  as  a  whole  "pre-Deuteronomic."*  A  consideiahlj 
different  view  is  taken  by  Professor  H.  P.  Smith.  In  his 
Commentary  on  Samuel  this  critic  distinguishes  a  work 
which  he  caJIs  SI,  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
embracing  a  brief  life  of  Saul,  an  account  of  David  at  the 
court  of  &tul  and  as  outlaw,  and  a  history  of  David's  reign.' 
With  this  was  united  a  second — divergent  and  theocratio— 
account,  denoted  by  him  Sm,  which  contained  narratives  d 
the  early  life  and  doings  of  Samuel,  and  of  the  early  life, 
adventures,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  David.  This  he 
supposes  to  have  originated,  with  incorporation  of  older 
matter,  ''perhaps  in  or  after  the  exile." ^  In  details  also 
the  analysis  is  far  from  agreeing.  There  is  tolerable 
agreement  that  chaps.  ix.~x.  16,  xi,  xiiL  2-xiv.  46  belong 
(mainly)  to  an  old  "Saul"  source,  which  represents  a 
different  type  of  narrative  from  that  in  chaps.  viL  2-17, 
viil,  X.  17-25,  xii.,  xv. ;  but  otherwise  there  are  important 
differencea  Dr.  Driver,  e,g.,  connects  chaps.  L-iv.  la,  as  a 
"somewhat  later"  introduction,  with  chaps,  iv.  l&-vii  1; 
and  divides  this  whole  section  from  chap&  viL  2-17  (*of 
later  origin"),  viiL,  etc. — the  "theocratic"  story  {^Sm), 
But  H.  P.  Smith  puts  chaps.  L-iii  into  his  (exilian)  Sm 
story,  and  assigns  to  Sm  also,  from  older  sources,  the  other 
parts  up  to  chap.  viL^  Dr.  Kautzsch  divides  still  more 
minutely,  and  in  2  Samuel  makes  a  separate  source  (his 
"Jerusalem-Source")  of  2  Sam.  vL,  ix.-xx.,  which  H.  P. 
Smith,  again,  includes  in  his  SI?  All,  however,  happily, 
make  this  long  narrative  quite  early.  The  chief  point  ii 
that  H.  P.  Smith  carries  down  to  the  exile  a  long  narrative 
{Sm\  beginning  with  1  Sam.  i.-vL,  which  the  others  take 
to  be  at  least  not  later  (apart  from  redactional  touohinge) 
than  the  eighth  century.^   But  then  in  an  Appendix  FtofesBor 

^LU,ofO.T,,  pp.  286  ff. ;  cf.  pp.  27  tt 

>  Introd.  p.  177.  *  Ammm^,  p.  408. 

<  Ibid.  p.  XX.  »  Ibid,  p.  xix.  •Md.  1^  408. 

^  On  the  wide  differences  of  the  critical  lohoola  8e«  in  detail 
Bib.  Ge$ch.  ii.  p.  136. 
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H.  F.  Smith  has  to  contend  agcdnet  a  new  writer,  Dr.  M. 
Lohr  (1898),^  who  discards  Sm  for  fragments  inserted  into 
iSZ  at  different  dates.* 

All  this  is  bewildering  enough ;  but,  even  with  different 
sources,  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  book,  and 
establish  for  the  different  narrators  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilable points  of  view,  is  vastly  overdone.  The  "  theocratic" 
view  is  presumed  to  be  a  later  ^loss  upon  the  history,  and 
the  earlier  account,  which  is  said  to  represent  Samuel  as 
''the  seer  of  a  small  town,  respected  as  one  who  blesses 
the  sacrifices  and  presides  at  the  local  festival,  but  known 
only  as  a  clairvoyant,  whose  information  concerning  lost 
or  strayed  property  is  reliable,"' is  accepted  as  the  really 
historical  version.  Thus  Samuel  gets  effectively  stripped 
of  any  false  glory  a  pious  imagination  has  invested  him 
with  I  It  is,  however,  the  imagination  of  the  critic  chiefly 
that  is  astray.  Dr.  Driver,  who  is  not  extreme  here,  divides 
chaps.  L-viL  1  from  what  follows  expressly  on  the  ground 
that ''  hitherto  Samuel  has  appeared  only  as  a  prophet ;  here 
(chap.  viL  ff.)  he  is  represented  as  a  'judge.' "  ^  Yet  aU  these 
chapters,  as  shown  above.  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  gives  to  his 
"theocratic"  narrator  {Sm)  —  the  same  who  represents 
Samuel  as  a  ''judge."  The  charge  of  "  partisanship,"  again, 
often  brought  against  the  "Saul"  and  "David"  sources 
(both  mostly  included  in  H.  P.  Smith's  St)  is  fittingly  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Kautzsch.  "  But  the  partisanship,"  he  says,  "of 
the  one  source  for  Saul  and  of  the  other  for  David,  which 
used  to  be  so  frequently  asseited,  cannot  really  be  proved. 
.  .  .  After  all,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  both  sources 
to  have  come  from  one  hand."* 

The  Books  of  Samuel,  it  appears  to  us,  may  well  be  based 
on  such  nearly  contemporary  narratives  as  are  referred  to 
in  1  Ghron.  xxix.  29,^  and  the  date  of  their  composition  need 

^  A  yery  full  comparative  sonrej  of  modem  TiewB  ib  giyen  in  parallel 
oolnmns  in  Lohr'a  Samuel,  pp.  xiv-lxy. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  409  ff.  Ixihr  8  work,  though  advanced  in  critioism,  !•  more 
conservative  than  most  in  respect  of  text  (cf.  pp.  vi,  xc). 

*  llid,  p.  zvi.     Kautzsch  puts  this  more  moderately  (p.  29). 
<  IfUrod,  p.  174. 

*  LU.  of  0,T.,  pp.  27-28.  Kautzsch,  however,  still  finds  the  sonrcei 
"  freely  inlaid  witii  passages  taken  from  a  ^nite  different  source  (SS.,  eightii 
century  =  part  of  8m),  and  with  redaotional  additions."  This  also,  we 
believe,  ezamiofttioii  would  ihiifir  to  be  iireeaiioae,  and  poshed  needlessly  far 
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not  be  carried  much  lower  than  where  Ewald  puts  it,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon.^ 

3.  We  glance  finally,  briefly,  at  the  Books  of  Chromia. 
These  are,  it  is  well  known,  the  veritable  hite  noire  of  the 
critics.  The  Levitical  proclivities  and  representations  of 
this  writer — only,  however,  be  it  said,  in  certain  parts  d 
his  work,*  for  in  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  parallelism 
with  the  older  texts  is  close — are  a  constant  irritation  to 
them.  De  Wette  made  the  first  vigorous  onslausht  on  the 
credibility  of  Chronicles  ;*  Graf  returned  to  the  (marge  with 
new  arguments;^  and  Wellhausen,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  post-exilian  origin  of  the  law,  has  elaborated  the  attack 
with  unsparing  scorn  and  severity.*  Yet  onfairlj — and 
unnecessarily.*  Let  all  be  granted  that  can  be  fairiy 
alleged  of  the  Chronicler's  predominant  Levitical  interest^ 
of  his  homiletical  expansions,  as,  e.^.,  in  the  speech  of 
Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiiL  4  fT.),^  of  his  dropping  the  veil  on 
the  sins  of  David  and  Solomon,*  of  his  occasional  exaggera- 

1  Ct  Bleek,  Introd,  L  p.  400.  Bleek  himself  thinln  <<  probably  Utar,"  but 
still,  on  the  basis  of  older  records  (p.  406),  and  before  the  dettmotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Kirkpatrick  sars  "  there  are  no  cogent  raaaom 
for  referring  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  to  a  late  date,"  and  finds 
the  primary  aathoritiee  for  large  parts  of  the  history  in  Samuel  and  Kings 
in  'N^e  narratiyes  of  contemporary  prophets  "  {The  Divini  Library  qfO.f., 
pp.  14,  16  ;  ct  his  Introd.  to  Samuel). 

>  The  most  notable  examples  are  the  aooonnt  of  Dayid's  bringing  up  of 
t\\p  ark,  and  his  subsequent  organisation  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  xy.  ff. ; 
xziii.-zzyiii.) ;  Solomon's  Dedication  of  the  temple  (2  Chron.  y.  4,  5, 11-14) : 
Ab^ah's  speech  (2  Chron.  xiii. ) ;  the  proclamation  of  Joosh  (2  Chron.  zziii) ; 
the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  zxix.-zxzi.) ;  and  the  Paasoyer  of 
Joiish  (2  Chron.  xxzy.)— nearly  all  temple  matters.  See  Van  Hoona<^er 
below. 

•  In  his  BeUrdge  (1806).  «  GesehiM.  BdeKer,  Pt  iL 

•  Rid.  o/Iirael,  pp.  171  ff. 

•  How  far  the  last  word  is  from  haying  been  spoken  on  the  oredibiHty  of 
the  Chronicles  in  relation  to  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  seen  from  tht  ftill 
and  able  discussions  (with  bearing  on  the  sections  noted  aboye)  in  Van 
Hoonaoker's  Le  Saeerdoee  L^vUique,  pp.  21  ff.  Cf.  also  Klostermann's  art 
"  Chronik  "  in  the  new  JUaleneyklqpSdte,  iy.  pp.  84  ff. 

^  Eyen  Eeil  admits  an  element  of  free  reproduction  in  the  apeeehes 
{Chronicles,  pp.  40,  41),  whether  due  to  the  Chronicler  himself  or  foondin 
his  source. 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Chronicler  does  not  aim  at  giring  a 
complete  history,  but  only  excerpts  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  theocracy, 
and  throughout  assumes  that  the  older  history  is  known  (cf.  Dillmann, 
"  Clironik,"  Herzog's  Jtealeneyk,  iiL  p.  221).  There  is  nothing,  e,g,,  of  the 
early  life  of  David,  there  is  a  leap  from  the  death  of  Saul  to  David's  pro- 
clamation as  king  of  all  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  Northern  Kingdom  is 
disregarded,  etc.     Wellhausen  allows  that  ''the  Chronicler  indeed  knowi 
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tion  in  numbers— whether  his  own  or  a  copyist's^ — the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  against  him  still  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion, wholly  unfounded,  as  we  believe,  that  the  Levitical 
system  was  not  in  operation  before  the  exile.  If  it  was^ 
there  is  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  representations  of  the 
Chronicler.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  of  Well- 
hausen,  that  all  the  Chronicler's  elaborate  descriptions,  lists 
of  names,  details  of  arrangements,  are  pure  inventions  of 
his  fancy,  is  weighted  with  the  heaviest  improbabilities,  and 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  which 
some  are  still  anxious  to  uphold  We  find  it  hard  to 
imagine,  for  instance,  how  auyone  can  read  the  long  and 
circumstantial  account  of  Hezekiah's  great  passover,*  or 
even  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  David's  sanctuary 
arrangements,'  and  not  feel  that  the  writer  is  reproduc- 
ing lona  fde — if  in  some  places  in  his  own  fashion — 
documentary  information  that  has  come  down  to  him.* 
The  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  will  allow  him  no  other 
sources  than  our  existing  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings — a 
view  which  not  only  his  own  references,  but  many 
phenomena  in  his  book  decidedly  contradict* — and  set 
down  all  else  to  sheer  wantonness  of  invention.  The 
evidence  points  in  a  quite  difierent  direction — to  the  use 
of  older  sources  dealing  with  these  matters  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  temple,'  in  which  case  his  narratives  afford 
a  valuable  positive  eorrdborcUion  of  the  results  already 
obtained. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  Chronicles 
can  only  take  secondary  rank  as  a  historical  authority  in 
comparison  with  Samuel  and  Kings,  we  have  no  reason  to 

them  all  well  enough,  as  is  olear  from  incideDtal  expressions  in  chaps.  xL 
and  xiL"  (Bist,  0/ Israel,  np.  172-78).  What  then  was  he  to  gain  from  his 
silence  t  He  records  David's  theocratic  sin  of  numbering  the  people  (1  Chron. 
zxi.)>  and  narrates  impartially  the  sins  of  Asa,  Joash,  Amaziah,  etc.  (not 
In  Kings).     See  further  below. 

^  See  below,  p.  890.  *  2  Chron.  xxx. 

*  1  Chron.  xxiii.  ff.  Cf.  on  this,  Klostermann,  OttchichU  d.  Fdkes  Itrad, 
p.  161. 

'  The  bona  fides  of  the  Chronicler  in  the  use  of  his  sources  is  upheld  by 
Dillmann,  Klostermann,  Van  Hoonacker,  etc.     See  below. 

*  It  is  questioned  by  hardly  any  that  he  knew  and  used  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  but  these  were  not  his  only  sources. 

'  Till  recently,  this  was  the  general  view.  Cf.  Bleek,  Keil,  S.  Davidson, 
Zockler,  Dillmann,  etc  It  is  vigorously  upheld  by  Klostermann  (art 
dted)  and  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  Saeerdoce,  pp.  70  ff.  ana|wti9iiii. 
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doubt  the  perfect  good  faith  of  its  author,^  the  value  of  moch 
of  his  Levitical  information,  and,  in  general,  the  credibility 
of  his  book.     In  special  points  in  which  its  accuracj  has 
been  impugned — as  in  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  in  Babylon' 
— discovery  has  brought  to  it  valuable  corroboration.    Apart 
from  the  numbers,  which,  taken  literally,  are  indeed  in  some 
cases ''  incredibly  large,^  Zockler  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
''the  only  nearly  certain  example  of  error  on  his  part, 
arising,  apparently,  from  geographical    ignorance^   is  the 
explanation  of  the  Tarshish  slups  of  the  Sed  Sea  as  being 
designed  to  trade  to  Tarshish "  (2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  xx.  36V 
Even  in  regard  to  the  numbers  he  says :  '^  If  we  except  tbis 
one  passage,  all  else  of  an  erroneous  nature  in  the  text  is 
most  probftbly  to  be  reduced  to  errors  in  copying,  that 
either  existed  in  his  sources,  or  were  introduced  into  his 
text"  *    That  may  be  too  unqualified  also.^    Possibly,  as  Eeil 
suggests,*  such  excessive  numbers  as  we  have  in  2  Ghron. 
xiii  3,  17,  800,000  fighting  men  for  Israel,  400,000  for 
Judah,  600,000  of  Israel  sl^,  are,  if  not  corrupt,  meant  to 
be  taken  only  as  round  numerical  expressions  for  the  whole 
or  half  of  the  respective  forces  (c£  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).    It  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  moreover,  that  sometimes  it  is  CShronides 
that  gives  the  smaller  number  (cf.,  e.g.^  1  Chron.  xL  11,  with 
2  Sam.  xxiiL  8 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26,  with  1  Kings  iv.  26X  and 
in  some  cases  the  numbers  are  undeniably  corrupt.^    0^  the 

^  "  It  is  now  reoognised,**  wrote  Dillmann  (refening  to  the  attaeks  of  Dt 
Wotte  and  Graf)  "  that  the  Chronioler  has  worked  aocordinff  to  aonroes,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  talk  in  regard  to  him  of  intentional  fabrications  or 
misrepresentations  of  the  history"  ("Ghronik,"  Herzog,  iii  p.  228).  Ct 
the  remarks  of  Profl  Robertson,  Poetry  cmd  Beliffion  qf  th»  Pmlnu^  pp.  92  ff. 

*  "The  account,"  says  Dr.  S.  Davidson,  **  awakens  graye  doubts  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  Chronist, "  and  he  concludes  that  the  narratiye  is  "  nnhistoricsl  ** 
{Introd.  ii  pp.  97-100).    See  below,  p.  427.     Also  on  Shishak,  p.  426. 

*  ChronieieSf  p.  26.  Most  admit  that  the  Chronioler  has  here  mlrander- 
stood  his  source  (ot  1  Kings  x.  22 ;  zxii  49) ;  at  least  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  ships  made  yoyages  round  Africa  from  the  Bad  Sea  to  Tarshish 
(but  see  in  Z5ckler,  p.  28). 

^Ibid. 

*  Dillniann,  howeyer,  may  be  quoted  again :  "  So  fiff  as  we  oaa  judge 
from  Chronicles  itself,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  trustworUiiness  of 
the  sources ;  a  mass  of  differences  between  Chronides  and  the  Books  of 
Einffs  in  names,  numbers,  expressions,  are  satisfactorily  explained  by 
aodaental  corruptions  of  the  text,  be  it  in  Kings,  in  Ohronioleo^  or  Id 
the  books  which  are  their  sources  "  (as  aboye,  p.  224). 

*  ChnmieUs,  pp.  850-56. 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  the  facility  of  error  is  afforded  by  the  faet  that, 
in  the  yeiy  act  of  stating  the  large  number  of  Jeroboam's  army  in  2  Ghron. 
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whole  there  is  abundant  ground  for  the  moderate  and 
sensible  judgment  of  an  older  critic  like  Bleek:  "If  we 
only  possessed  this  work  alone  as  an  historical  source  for 
the  times  and  circumstances  treated  of  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  latter  would  in  no  way  afford  us  a  complete  and  exact 
picture  of  them ;  but,  together  with  the  other  books,  it  gives 
us  very  valuable  and  important  additions  to  the  accounts  of 
the  latter,  and  a  crowd  of  important  details,  which  serve 
to  make  them  complete  both  in  general,  and  in  special 
points."* 

xiiL  8,  in  Smith's  Did.  </  BiUe,  i  p.  118,  the  800,000  is  misprinted 
800.000. 

^  IfUrod,  L  p.  442.  The  stronff  words  of  Elostermann  may  be  oited  in 
dosing  this  discussion.  "Grant,  he  says,  "that  the  image  oonodyed  by 
the  Ghronist  and  his  predecessors,  s.^.,  of  the  derelo^ment  of  the  onltos^ 
totally  contradicts  that  which  the  modem  theology,  with  ignoring  of  their 
aoooonts,  has  sketched  on  the  basis  of  the  eztraordinarilv  sparse,  mioon- 
neoted,  and  ambignons  casual  intimations  of  some  of  the  older  writingi  and 
prophets,  and,  as  standing  outside  the  oorrent  of  tradition,  with  the  aid 
of  inyentiye  fancy ;  even  so,  the  traditional  materials  from  which  the  pictore 
of  the  former  is  obtained,  are  not  mere  imaginations,  and  have  not  been 
designedly  distorted  or  changed  contrary  to  tneir  ori^^nal  intention.  The 
attempts  made  of  late  to  fi^^  the  narrative  in  Chronicles,  s.y.,  about  the 
bednning  of  Darid's  reign,  in  details,  as  the  result  of  a  calculated  selection 
and  maxdpulation  of  passafles  from  the  Book  of  Samuel— apart  frcon  the 
craft  and  stupidity  wluch  this  supposes,  espedaUy  in  one  addressiDg  himself 
to  readers  of  the  Book  of  Samuel—- leave  on  the  mind  the  impression,  not  of 
a  judge,  who  seeks  to  secure  that  an  accused  person  gets  nis  rights,  but 
of  a  prosecuting  attorney,  who  sees  in  eyory  accidental  trifle,  a  new  proof  of 
an  already  presumed  gieat  orime." — "Chroniky"  in  Hauok's  ReaUnq/k, 
ir.  p.  97. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Brcbsolods  ant>  tbe  <S>lb  Uestament 


••  SpMik  to  the  Mrth,  and  it  ahall  tMoh  thee."- Job. 

**Ther6  luiTe  been  made  other  and  even  greater  diiooTerfes  in  AMyriui 
and  Babylonian  mini  ainoe  Botta's  farrreaching  exploration  of  the  monndiof 
Khonabad,  bnt  there  ne^er  baa  been  aroused  again  anoh  a  deep  and  geneial 
intereat  in  the  ezcaTation  of  distant  Oriental  sites  as  towarda  the  middle  of 
the  last  oentory,  when  Sargon'a  palaoe  rose  suddenly  oat  of  the  groond,  and 
fomlBhed  the  first  faithM  picture  of  a  great  epoch  of  art  which  had  Taniahed 
eompletely  from  human  sight"— H.  Y.  Hilpkkcht. 

"The  more  I  inTSstigate  Semitic  antiquity,  the  more  I  am  im^ 
with  the  utter  baseleameaB  of  the  riew  of  WellhauseD."~FB.  HoMicn^ 


"The  result  is  suflBdently  surprising;  Meyer  himself  does  not  ooneeal 
the  fact  The  documents  praserred  in  the  Books  of  Kara  and  Nehemiab 
are  (subetantially)  genuine  official  documents,  and  the  chronology  of  the 
Ohronides  is  oorreot  in  erery  particular." — ^od  A.  B.  8.  KsNHaDT,  on 
Xd.  Meyer. 

."The  systematic  historieal  description,  the  aooonnt  of  the  wanderings 
which  is  as  exact  geographically  as  it  is  historically,  and  in  which  we  find  a 
number  of  small  detaila  that  would  haye  been  ralueless  and  unknown  to 
later  writers,  and  above  all  else  the  accurate  dating  by  the  aaored  Innar 
periods  of  an  early  age,  appear  to  demand  aa  their  original  basis  the  exiatence 
of  written  documents  contemporaneous  with  Moses  hunselt" — ^Dr.  Dirur 
NiBLSOif  (Daniah  archaologist). 


M 


CHAPTEK  XI 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

In  the  Wellhansen  school,  as  we  have  seen,  literary  oriticisni 
of  the  Old  Testament  came  under  the  control  of  the  history 
of  religion  and  institutions;  contemporaneously,  however, 
with  the  development  of  this  school,  a  new  claimant  to  be 
heard  has  put  in  its  voice  in  the  science  of  archseology, 
which  bids  fair,  before  long,  to  control  both  criticism  and 
history.    It  is  its  witness  we  are  now  to  hear. 

L  General  Beabings  of  Modern  ARCHiEOLOGicAL 
Discovert 

Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  last  century  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  recovery  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
civilisations  through  the  labours  of  explorers  and  the 
successful  decipherment  of  old  inscriptions.  The  early  part 
of  the  century  witnessed  the  recovery  of  the  key  to  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  middle  and  close  of 
the  century  saw  the  triumph  of  skill  in  penetrating  the 
secret  of  that  equally  strange  and  difficult  system  of  writing 
— ^the  cuneiform.^  When  in  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal  at 
Nineveh,  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,'  syllabaries 
and  other  aidi9  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language  were 
obtained,  rapid  progress  in  the  decipherment  was  assured. 
Scholars  are  now  struggling  with  imperfect  means  to 
wrest  their  meaning  from  the  puzzling  characters  on  the 
Hittite  monuments.  Excavations  in  Crete  are  yield- 
ing   new  surprises,  and    carrying  knowledge  back    to  a 

*  For  a  foil  and  readable  aoooimt  of  these  deciiiheiTnents  see  Vigouronx's 
La  BiNe  €t  let  D6eou/verU$  Modemes,  i.  pp.  115-69  ;  of.  Sayce,  Fresh 
Light  from  Ancient  McnumentM^  ohap.  L  ;  Hi)precht*s  ExploraHonM^  pp. 
28  ff.,  629  ff.  etc 

*  See  below,  p.  899. 
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dvilisation  in  its  bloom  in  the  second  millenniom  before 
Christ.^ 

Such  discovery  might  conceivably  have  taken  place,  and 
abundant  light  have  been  thrown  on  the  arts,  language, 
institutions,  and  religions  of  such  lost  civilisations  as  those  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and  yet  little  direct  illumina- 
tion have  been  shed  on  the  Bible.  It  must  be  accounted  a 
wonderful  providence  of  Gk)d  that,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
is  being  said  and  done  to  discredit  the  Old  Testament,  so 
marvellous  a  series  of  discoveries,  bearing  direcUy  on 
matters  contained  in  its  pages,  should  have  been  made 
Few,  indeed,  who  have  not  given  the  matter  special  study, 
have  any  idea  of  how  extensive  are  the  poiats  of  contact 
between  these  explorations  and  the  Bible,  and  how  manifold 
are  the  corroborations  of  Scripture  which  they  afford.  In 
this  as  in  every  new  study,  of  course,  there  has  been  much 
to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.  Many  rash  theories  and 
baseless  conjectures  have  been  propounded,  and  not  a  few 
supports  sought  for  the  Bible  have  proved  to  be  illusory. 
But  the  area  of  positive  knowledge  has  always  been  widen- 
ing, and  there  is  to-day  a  mass  of  material  available  for  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  Holy  Scripture  for  which  we 
cannot  be  sufficiently  gratefuL 

Attempts  are  made,  indeed,  to  minimise  this  signal  con- 
tribution of  archaeology  to  faith,  and  to  turn  its  material 
to  uses  hostile,  rather  than  helpful,  to  revealed  religion. 
Already  a  great  change  can  be  perceived  in  the  attitude 
and  tactics  of  rationalistic  critics  in  relation  to  these 
discoveries.  Formerly  Israel  was  looked  upon  as  a  people 
belonging  to  the  dim  dawn  of  history,  at  a  period  when, 
except  in  Egypt,  civilisation  had  hardly  begun.  It  was 
possible  then  to  argue  that  the  art  of  writiag  did  not  exist 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  had  not  the  capacity  for 
the  exalted  religious  ideas  which  the  narratives  of  their  early 
history  imply.  Moses  could  not  have  given  the  laws,  nor 
David  have  written  the  psalms,  which  the  history  ascribes 
to  them.  This  contention  is  now  rendered  impossible  by 
the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  light  of  civilisation  which 
shone  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  millenniums  before  Abraham  left  XJr  of  the 
Chaldees,  or  Moses  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt     The 

*  See  The  Quarterly  Review,  Oct  1904,  pp.  874  fL 
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transformation  of  opinion  is  revolutionary.^  The  entire 
perspective  is  altered,  and  it  is  felt  that  Israel  is  now  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  people  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  earth 
had  come  in  respect  of  civilisation.  The  world  was  already 
old  in  the  times  of  JsLCob  and  Moses,  and  the  tendency  is 
now  to  see  in  the  religious  ideas  and  institutions  of  Israel  an 
inheritance  from  Babylonia,  and  to  bring  in  Babylonian 
influences  at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history,  rather  than 
at  its  closa  The  gain  is  appreciable  in  the  breaking  up  of 
older  critical  theories,  but  the  attempt  to  ignore  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Biblical  religion,  and  to  resolve  the 
latter  into  a  simple  compound  of  the  ideas  of  other  religions,' 
is  bound  to  fail,  and  is  being  met  with  an  effective  protest 
from  critical  scholars  themselves.' 

Unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  result  that  has 
accrued  from  the  discoveries  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria,  has  been,  as  just  said,  the  astonishing  revolution 
wrought  in  our  views  of  the  character  and  literary  capabilities 
of  the  most  ancient  civilisations.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  Egypt  was  a  literary  country  as  early  as,  and  far  earlier 
than,  the  time  of  Moses.  Now  that  the  books  and  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  people  have  been  disinterred,  and  the 
writing  on  them  made  intelligible,  our  wonder  is  tenfold 
increased  at  the  brilliance  of  their  civilisation  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  their  earliest  kings.^    Still  more  astonishing  is 

^  The  effect  has  been  most  marked  on  aroheologists  themsel^ee.  Sayce, 
Hommel,  HaUvy,  all  formerly  advocates  of  the  critical  view,  have  abandoned 
it.  Dr.  Driver  having  stated  that  Hommel  agreed  with  Wellhansen's 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  {Eamoa,  TtmeSj  Dec.  1896),  Hommel  renlied  (to 
the  Ute  Professor  Green)  that  the  citation  was  from  an  earlier  publication, 
and  that  he  no  longer  held  these  views,  but  was  increasingly  impressed  with 
"  the  utter  baselessness  "  of  the  view  of  Wellhausen.  Itnas  been  the  same 
with  Professor  Sayce.  Hal^vy,  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1897,  made  a  strong  defence  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  as  against  the  Wellhausen  school,  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 

>  Thus  Fried.  Delitzsch,  BaJbd  und  Bibel ;  Winckler,  etc. 

*  Cf.  Budde,  Das  Alte  Testament  wid  Die  Ausgrabungen  (against 
Winckler) ;  Gunkel,  Israel  und  Babylonien  (against  Fried.  Delitzsch) ;  and 
the  abundant  literature  called  forth  in  the  *'  Babel  and  Bible"  controversy 
(see  below,  n.  409). 

^  See  below,  p.  418.  The  oldest  known  MS.  in  existence  (dating  from 
twelfth  dynasty)  is  that  of  the  *'  Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep,"  a  classical 
Egyptian  work  of  the  fifth  dynasty  (e.  8000  B.O.).  Ptah-hotep  lived  under 
King  Assa,  was  himself  of  royal  descent  (Brugsch  thinks  "toe  son  of  the 
khig'*),  and  was  veiy  old  when  he  wrote,  but  he  appeals  to  the  ancients. 
Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  i.  pp.  92  ff. ;  Renouf,  Religion  of  Egypt,  pp.  75, 
100,  etc. 
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the  light  cast  hj  the  monuments  on  the  condition  of  ancient 
Baby&nia.  Here,  in  the  Hammurabi  age — which  is  that  of 
Abraham — and  long  before,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  cities,  books,  and  libraries ;  of  letters,  arts,  and  laws,  in  a 
hiffh  state  of  development;  of  a  people  among  whom  not 
oiUY  a  knowledge  of  letters  existed,  but  a  taste  for  books 
and  reading  was  widely  diffused^ — ^in  short  of  a  highly 
advanced  and  capable  literary  people.  Babylonia  had  by 
this  time  its  dynasties  of  great  kings,  some  of  whom  were 
distinguished  as  founders  of  libraries  and  patrons  of  lettera 
Siurgon  L,e.g.,  whose  date  is  usually  put  at  3800  B.C.,  founded 
a  fomous  library  at  Acead.  The  French  excavator  De 
Sarzeo  brought  to  light  a  few  years  since  (1893—5)  the 
remains  of  a  ^eat  library  (30,000  tablets)  at  Tello,  in  S. 
Babylonia,  which  already  existed  in  the  reign  of  Oudea, 
about  2700  B.O.*  More  recently  the  Pennsylvania  explorers 
have  disinterred  the  temple  library  at  Nippur,  the  ancient 
Calneh.  Not  only  so,  but  in  excavating  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  they  came  on  the  abundant  remains  of  an  older 
civilisation,  which,  from  the  depth  at  which  the  relics  were 
found — 25  to  35  feet  below  the  pavement  of  Sargon  l  and 
Nareun-Sin — must,  it  is  thought,  be  as  old  as  6000  or  7000 
years  B.a'  Even  if  less  time  should  suffice,  their  antiquity 
is  still  immensely  remote. 

It  is  beyond  our  province  to  enter  minutely  into  what 
may  be  called  the  romance  of  the  rediscovery  of  ancient 
Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  but  one  illustration  may  bring  out 
how  from  the  first  light  has  been  shed  on  the  Bible  by 
exploration.  In  1843,  Emil  Botta,  French  Consul  in  the 
district,  struck  into  the  mounds  of  Khor8abad,a  little  to  the 
north  of  Nineveh,  and  soon,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  palace,  which  proved  to  be  that 
of  Sargon,  the  conqueror  of  Samaria.  This  was  a  remarkable 
discovery.    In  Isa.  xx.  1,  we  read  that  *' Sargon,  king  of 

^  It  has  been  ai^ed  that  reading  and  writing  were  probably  confined  to 
the  upper  and  omoial  classes.  The  extent  and  varietj  of  tiie  litsraton, 
the  fact  of  published  laws,  and  the  use  of  writing  in  business  (banking 
accounts,  etc.),  above  all,  the  lesson  and  exercise  books  of  young  papils, 
point  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  cf.  Hilprocht,  Explorations,  p.  405  :  ''found 
them  to  be  the  school  exercises  of  a  Babylonian  child  living  in  the  fifth  pre- 
Christian  millennium  "  (at  Nippur)  ;  pp.  625  ff. 

*  Some  of  these  tablets  are  older  than  4000  B.a  ;  of.  Hil^echty 
EamloraUons,  p.  249. 

>  Cf.  Hilpreoht,  pp.  891  ff.,  542  ff.  ;  Peters,  Nippur ^  ii.  pp.  246  ft 
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Assyria,  sent  his  Tartan  (or  commander-in-chief)  to  besiege 
Ashdod."  But  who  was  Sargon  ?  This  is  the  only  place  in 
which  his  name  occurs  in  Scripture,  or  in  all  literature. 
Ancient  writers  knew  nothing  of  him.  He  was  a  mystery : 
some  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  that  he  ever  existed  Yet 
the  first  important  discovery  made  was  the  palace  of  this 
very  Sargon.^  It  contained  his  name  and  portrait ;  its  walls 
were  covered  with  his  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Sargon, 
after  being  forgotten  for  twenty-five  centuries,  is  now  again 
one  of  the  best  known  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib.  His  annals  recount  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  mentioned  in  Isaiah.  This  first  discovery  was 
followed  by  others  not  less  brilliant.  In  1847  Mr.  Layard 
began  work  at  the  mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik — the 
site  of  Nineveh  itself.  At  the  former  place  he  unearthed 
four  large  palaces,  and  at  the  latter,  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
rebuilt  by  his  grandson  Assurbanipal,  in  the  cUbris  of  which 
were  found  the  remains  of  the  richly-stored  library  already 
referred  to.* 

XL  Babtlokian  Legends  and  the  eablt  Chaptebs 
OF  Genesis 

Beginning  with  the  origins,  a  first  question  we  naturally 
ask  is — Do  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  really  preserve  for  us 
the  oldest  traditions  of  our  race  ?  There  are  two  reasons 
entitling  us  to  look  with  some  confidence  for  an  answer  to 
this  question  to  Babylonia.  The  first  is,  that  in  Babylonia 
we  are  already  far  back  into  the  times  to  which  these 
traditions  relate;  and  the  second  is,  that  these  traditions 
themselves  point  to  Babylonia  as  their  seat  and  centre. 
Eden  was  in  Babylonia,  as  shown  by  its  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris;  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  Gain  and  his 
posterity  betook  themselves,  was  to  the  east  of  Babylonia;* 
the  ark  was  built  in  Babylonia,  and  it  was  on  one  of  the 
mountains  N.  or  N.E.  of  Babylonia  that  it  ultimately 
rested ;  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Sumir)  in  Babylonia  was 
the  earth  repeopled.    If,  therefore,  the  oldest  traditions  of 

*  Cf.  George  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  pp.  2  ff. ;  Hilpraoht^ 
BxploToJtionSt  pp.  76,  84  ff. 

'  Assyrian  Discoveries,  pp.  4,  101,  144  ff.,  418,  462 ;  Hilprecht^  pp. 
104  ff. 
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the  race  lingered  anywhere,  it  should  be  in  Babylonu. 
And  now  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  records  of  that 
andent  people,  dating  back  to  very  early  times,  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  Bible  traditions  with  them,  and  see 
now  far  they  correspond.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
tablets  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered  do  show 
that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  are  indeed  what  we  have 
assumed  them  to  be — a  record  of  the  very  oldest  traditions 
of  oar  race.  We  shall  look  first  at  the  facts,  then  at  the 
explanation. 

1.  Though  out  of  chronological  order,  we  may  b^in 
with  a  statement  in  that  old  and  much-discussed  chapter  in 
Gtonesis — the  account  in  chap,  x.  of  the  divisions  of  men  after 
the  flood.  This  "  table  of  nations,"  as  it  is  called,  we  look 
on  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  precious  documents  of 
its  kind  in  existenca^  In  vers.  8-12  of  this  chapter  we 
read :  "  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mifirhty  one 
in  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria  [or, 
went  forth  Asshur]  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  £ehoboth-Ir, 
and  Calah,  and  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah:  the 
same  is  the  great  city."  The  very  names  of  these  cities  take 
us  back  into  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Babylonia  unearthed 
by  exploration.  But  more  particularly,  the  passage  makes 
three  statements  of  the  first  importance.  It  affirms  (1)  that 
Babel  and  the  other  cities  named  existed  before  Nineveh; 
(2)  that  Assyria  was  colonised  from  Babylonia ;  and  (3)  that 
the  founder  of  Babylonian  civilisation  was  not  a  Semite, 
but  a  Oushite — a  descendant  of  Ham.<  Each  of  these 
statements,  till  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  discoveries,  was 
confidently  disputed.  The  received  tradition  put  Nineveh 
before  Babylon,*  and  the  Babylonians,  like  the  Assyrians, 
were  held  to  be  Semites.  The  monimients,  however, 
confirm  the  Bible  in  all  three  pointa^     It  is  no  longer 

^  Kaatzaoh  sajs:  "The  so-called  table  of  natioci  remiio^  acoordtng 
to  idl  results  of  monumental  exploration,  an  ethno^phio  orieiD^ 
document  of  the  first  rank,  which  nothing  can  re[>lace.'  — 2>m  BlMsudA 
BedetUungdesAlUestaments,  p.  17.     On  critical  qneitions,  see  above,  p^  30L 

'  Cf.  G.  Bawlinson,  ffist.  Illustratiant  of  the  O^T.,  pp.  S9  tf, 

'  The  authorilr  for  this  was  the  fable  of  Semiratnb  in  CtejiaSf  repcrtad 
bj  Diodorus  Sicufus  (iL  1-20). 

*  Cf.  Schrader,  Cun.  ImcripU.  I  p.  76,  on  Gen.  x.  10 1  "This 
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questioned  that  the  Babylonian  kingdoms  were  the  older  ^ 
— the  antiquity  ascribed  to  some  of  their  cities  {e.g.,  to 
Nippur =GaIneh)  is  almost  fabulous.  It  is  no  longer 
doubted  that  Assyrian  civilisation  was  derived  from 
Babylonia.'  Strangest  of  all,  it  is  now  known  (for  though 
there  are  rival  theories,  we  state  correctly  the  prevailing 
view)'  that  the  founders  of  the  Babylonian  civilisation,  the 
inventors  of  its  alphabet,  laws,  arts,  the  founders  of  its 
libraries,  were  not  Semites,  but  people  of  a  different 
stock — ^Turanian  or  Hamitic  (the  Accadians).^ 

Another  instsince  may  be  given  from  this  chapter.  In 
ver.  22  Elam  is  mentioned  as  the  oldest  son  of  Shem.  But 
the  Elam  of  history  was  not  Semitic,  but  Aryan.  On  the 
ground  of  its  language  even  Hommel  wrote  recently :  "  The 
Elam  mentioned  here  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  cannot 

with  all  tliat  we  otherwise  Imow  respecting  the  relation  of  AaiyrU  to 
Babylonia,"  etc. 

^Tbe  first  Babylonian  <2yfUM^,  that  to  which  Hammnrabi  belonged, 
began  about  2200  B.c.  (some  date  it  a  centary  or  two  earlier),  but  the  cUiff 
of  Babel  is  of  unknown  antiauity.  A  recent  writer  says :  "  The  oldest 
history  of  Babylon  is  still  unknown.  ...  It  is  certain  that  Saison 
fSSOO  B.O.)  raised  Babylon  to  a  leading  position.  From  this  time  Babylon 
forms  with  Borsippa  a  double  dty."  —  Jeremias,  Dm  A,T,  im  LichiU  dm 
cUten,  Orients,  p.  160.  The  antiQuity  of  Erech,  Accad,  Calneh,  is  yerj 
great.  Inscriptions  of  kings  of  Erech,  Lagash,  and  other  places,  were 
found  at  Nippur  of  a  date  as  early  as  4000  B.a  (Peters,  Nippur^  VL 
p.  160). 

'  The  Assyrian  Kineveh  (for  there  seems  to  haye  been  a  Babylonian  dtr 
of  the  same  name)  is  likewise  old.  An  insoriijtion  of  Dungi,  the  seoona 
king  of  Ur  (c  2700  B.O.),  has  been  found  in  it  (Jeremias,  p.  165).  Of. 
McCurdy,  History,  Prophuy,  and  the  Monwnente,  i.  p.  68 :  "  Before  the 
union  [of  Babylonian  kmgdoms]  was  effected,  emigrants  from  amone  those 
Babylonians  settled  along  the  Middle  Tigris,  founded  the  cil^  of  Asshur, 
and  later  still  the  group  of  cities  known  to  history  as  Kineyeh. 

'  See  for  counter  view,  art  "  Accad,"  in  DieL  €/  BibU,  L  p.  21,  with 
qualifying  editorial  note. 

^  Gunkel  says :  '*  But  the  centre  of  the  Orient  is  Babylonia :  there  fh>m 
an  unthought-of  antiquity  has  flourished  an  amazingly  high  culture,  which 
already  about  8000  b.o.  stands  in  full  bloom :  this  culture  originates  fh>m  a 
non-Semitic  people,  whom  we  name  Sumerian,  and  is  then  taken  over  and 
carried  forward  by  Semitic  emigrants." — lemel  und  Babvlanieii,  p.  6. 
(Oontinental  scholars  generally  speak  of  "Sumerian/.*  EngUah  wxiten  of 
"  Accadian.") 

Pinches  says :  "During  the  period  Immediatdj  praoeding  that  of  the 
dyuaaty  of  Babylon  th^re  ia  a  gnp  in  thd  list  of  kingy,  whi.  Ii  fresh  excara- 
tiona  alone  Cikrs  fill  wp.  Before  tUb  gap^  tho  reeonlst,  no  far  aa  we  know 
them,  arp  in  the  Akkadian  laugtrngo^  After  this  gap  they  are  in  tbe 
Semitic- Babylonian  tongue."— O.T,  fi»  Lt'ghi  qf  Hid.  IkeimUj  etc.^  p.  162, 
Se«  i^oWi  hQwerer,  Jer^ujlaA  on  the  dlMOT«riee  at  Lagsab  and  Nippur 
,  (p.  2). 
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possibly  be  identical  with  Elam  proper/'^  The  work  of 
exploration  of  the  French  expedition  at  Susa,  the  capital  of 
Elam,  has,  however,  resulted  in  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
civilisation  older  than  any  yet  known  in  this  region*  More 
striking  still,  it  is  found  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  oldest 
bricks  are  written  in  cuneiform  characters,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  later  Elam,  but  either  in  Semitic  Babylonian,  or 
in  Accadian.  Thus  Elam  is  proved  to  be,  after  all,  **  the  son 
ofShem."« 

A  still  wider  result  from  these  explorations,  in  their 
bearings  on  our  subject,  is  the  growing  conviction  that  "  the 
plain  of  Shinar"  (chap.  xL),  or  Southern  Babylonia,  was 
really  the  centre  of  distribution  of  the  families  of  mankind. 
Babylonian  civilisation  is  carried  back  by  the  discoveries  at 
Nippur  to  a  period  so  much  earlier  than  that  of  any  other 
known  civilisation,  that  the  inference  seems  irresistible  that 
it  is  the  source  from  which  these  other  civilisations  are 
derived.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  is  true  of  Assyria.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  assumed  by  leading  Egyptologists  that 
the  same  is  true  of  Egypt.'  Learned  books  have  been 
written  to  show  that  it  is  true  of  China.*  Probably  it  will 
be  found  to  be  true  of  Crete,  etc.  The  Biblical  account  of 
these  matters,  in  short,  is  found  to  rest  on  far  older  and 
more  accurate  information  than  that  possessed  by  any 
scholars  prior  to  the  new  discoveries. 

2.  The  stories  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  in  Genesis 
have  been  so  often  compared  with  the  corresponding 
Babylonian  legends  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  bestow  much 
space  upon  them.  Among  the  tablets  found  ii^  Assurbanipal's 
palace  were  some  which  proved  on  examination  to  contain 

1  Ancient  Eeh.  Tradition,  p.  294. 

*  Dr.  Driver  says  in  his  Gfenesis,  in  loe,  :  "  It  is  true  inBcriptioiis  recently 
discovered  seem  to  have  shown  that  in  very  earlv  times  Elam  was  peopled 
by  Semites  .  .  .  bnt  the  fact  is  not  one  wnich  the  writer  of  this  veri^  is 
likely  to  have  known  "  (p.  128).  The  curious  fact  is,  however,  that  he  did 
know  it,  while  modem  scholars  did  not.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Dr. 
Driver's  theory  of  the  writer's  age,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  ii 
wrong  t 

For  farther  illustration,  see  Note  A  on  Ethnological  Relations  in  Oen.  x. 

•  Cf.  art  "Egypt,"  in  Diet,  of  Bible  i.  p.  666  ;  Budge,  ffisL  of  JSg^P^ 
i.  pp.  89-48  ;  Sayce,  Early  Israel,  p.  155  ;  Kicol,  Beceni  Arthaology  €ind  (he 
B&U,  pp.  92,  819  ;  art.  in  New  York  Independent  (1897)  on  discoveries  and 
views  of  De  Sarzec,  Mauss,  etc. 

^  See  an  interesting  article  in  Quarterly  Beview,  July,  1882 ;  Boseawm, 
Chamhen'i  Journal,  July  1896 ;  0.  J.  Ball,  in  Pinches,  p.  121. 
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an  account  of  creation,  resembling  in  certain  of  its  features 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  i.  The  contrasts,  indeed,  are  much 
more  apparent  than  the  likeness.^  The  Babylonian  story  is 
debased  throughout  by  polytheism  —  begins,  in  fact,  by 
recounting  the  birth  of  the  great  gods  from  the  chaotic 
ocean.  This  is  followed  by  a  long  mythological  description, 
abounding  in  repetition,  of  the  war  of  Merodach  (god  of 
light)  with  Tiamat  (the  primeval  ocean),  the  conflict  issuing 
in  the  woman  being  cut  in  two,  and  heaven  being  formea 
of  one  half,  and  earth  of  the  other.  The  order  of  the 
creative  works,  however,  seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that  in  Gen.  L  The  fifth  tablet  narrates  the  appointing  of 
the  constellations,  and  another  fragment  the  making  of  the 
animals.  A  trace  of  an  older  conception  may,  perhaps,  be 
discerned  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  (if  it  really  belongs 
to  the  same  series,  which  is  doubtful)  the  work  of  creation 
is  ascribed,  not  to  Merodach,  but  to  "all  the  gods"  together, 
thus: 

**  When  all  the  gods  had  made  (the  world), 
Had  created  the  heavens,  had  fonned  (the  earth). 
Had  brought  forth  living  creatures  into  being, 
The  cattle  of  the  field,  the  (beasts)  of  the  field,  and 
The  creeping  things  (of  the  field)."* 

Inscriptions  show  that  both  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
had  a  species  of  seventh-day  sabbath.  The  word  sahaUu 
itself  occurs,  and  is  defined  as  "  a  day  of  rest  for  the  heart"* 
It  differed,  however,  from  the  Jewish  sabbath,  in  that  the 
reckoning  began  afresh  each  month — 7th,  14th,  21st,  28th, — 
while  the  Jewish  went  on  consecutively.  On  it  ordinary 
works  were  prohibited,  at  least  to  king  and  high  oflidala^ 

^  These  are  acknowledged  by  nearly  every  writer.  Gankel  says :  **  Any- 
one who  compares  this  ancient  Babylonian  myth  with  Gen.  i.  will  peroeive 
at  first  hardly  anything  else  than  the  infinite  distance  between  them ;  there, 
the  heathen  gods,  inflamed  against  each  other  in  wild  warfare,  here  the  One, 
who  speaks  and  it  is  done." — l9rael  und  Babylonien,  p.  24 ;  of.  Omnetiif  pp. 
118,  118;  Oettli,  Der  Kampf  urn  Bibel  und  Bdbd,  pp.  9£f:  There  is 
another  ancient  Babylonian  legend  of  creation  which  hais  greater  aflhiity  to 
the  Jehovistio  account  in  Genesis  (chap.  ii.).  Cf.  Pinches,  as  abort,  pp. 
89ff.  etc. 

»  King,  Bab.  Beligion,  p.  81. 

'  It  seems  forced,  despite  parallels,  to  explain  this  as  a  day  when  the^wCf 
rested  from  anger,  «'.«.,  a  day  of  propitiation  (Jastrow,  Driver,  etc.). 

^  DiflScnlties  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  word  tabaJU/fi  Is  not  eipiessly 
applied  to  the  seventh  days,  and  that  the  prohibitions  of  woik  mention 
only  king,  angnr,  physician.     There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that 
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Abundant  material  exists  for  the  iUustratioii  of  the 
narrative  of  Paradise.  On  the  other  hand,  no  clear  accomit 
of  the  fall  of  man  has  yet  been  recover^  But  that  the 
Babylonians  had  some  story  resembling  that  in  Glen.  iiL  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  representation  on  an  ancient  seal 
in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  are  depicted  as  seated  on 
either  side  of  a  tree,  and  reaching  out  their  hands  to  pluck 
the  fruit,  while  behind  the  woman  a  serpent  rears  itselt  And 
appears  to  whisper  in  her  ear.  Scholars  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identification;^  but  to  most  people  the 
picture  will  seem  to  speak  for  itself. 

No  doubt,  at  least,  can  rest  on  the  parallelism  between 
the  Biblical  and  the  Babylonian  stories  of  the  Ddvgt.  Ihe 
Babylonian  story,  inserted  as  an  episode  in  a  longer  que 
poem,  must  be  older  than  the  latter ;  we  may  safely  place  it 
as  early  as  3000  B.C.  Though  defaced,  like  the  creation 
story,  by  a  gross  polytheism,'  it  presents  in  its  genenl 
structure,  and  in  many  of  its  details,  a  striking  resemblanoe 
to  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  relates,  in  brief,  how  the 
Babylonian  Noah'  was  commanded  to  build  a  ship  for 

the  above-Tnentioned  days,  with  some  others,  fall  under  the  oategoij  ol 
'*  8ab>)ath8/'  and  possibly  the  prohibition  of  work  is  intended  to  be  genoaL 
Cf.  Gunkel,  Oenesis,  pp.  106  ff. ;  Israel  und  Bab,  ppw  27,  28 ;  Jeremiu,  ai 
above,  pp.  86  ff.  ;  Driver,  Oenesis,  p.  34,  and  art  '* Sabbath**  in  IHeL^ 
Bible,  lY.  p.  319;  Schrader,  Sajce,  etc.  Gnnkel  sayt:  "Name  and 
institution  of  the  sabbath  are  quite  surely  of  Babylonian  oriffin  "  (p.  108). 
The  narrative  in  Exodns  assnmee  the  sabbath  to  be  already  Known  to  th« 
Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  22-30) ;  and  in  Gen.  ii.  8  ;  Ex.  xx.  11,  its  appointment 
is  traced  back  to  the  creation.    [See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter.] 

^  The  male  figure  is  homed,  which  some  take  to  be  a  sign  of  dxrinitr ; 
but  this  is  questioned.  Gf.  Pinches,  as  above,  p.  79.  Schrader^  Bndae, 
Kittel,  Gunkel,  Jeremias,  Driver,  etc.,  declare  the  interpretation  donbtftiL 
G.  Smith,  Sayce,  F.  Delitzsch,  and  many  others,  uphold  it 

*The  contrast  is  again  emphasised  by  Gunkel,  as  by  other  writeit. 
Gunkel  says:  "The  polytheism  which  obtmdee  itself  in  the  Babylonian 
tradition  in  the  strongest  way  has  in  the  IsraeUtish  wholly  disappeared. 
'  The  gods  of  the  Babylonian  story  are  genuinely  heathenish  in  their  lyii^ 
and  sanction  of  lying,  in  their  greea  at  the  sacrifice,  in  their  actions,  in  ueir 
caprice,  in  their  dealings  with  men,  and  in  the  alternation  of  their  hnmoon. 
How  far  removed  from  this  is  the  God  who  permits  a  Judgment  to  oome  on 
men  in  His  righteousness,  who  must  justify  Himself  to  man's  consoienoe ! ' 
(Holzinffer).  The  last  point  is  specially  very  important ;  of  the  profound 
knowledge  of  sin  with  which  the  Hebrew  bows  before  God  there  in  not  a 
trace  in  the  Babylonian  story." — Oene$is,Ta.  66. 

'  The  name  is  variously  given  as  rar-n apish tim,  Pir-napintim,  XJt- 
napislitim,  or  in  its  Greek  form  Xisuthros.  The  last  is  a  form  of  the  name 
Atra-hasis  (»  very  clever),  also  given  to  the  hero.  The  full  account  may  he 
seen  in  Sayce  (Higher  Criticism,  and  Early  Israel);  Pinches,  as  above; 
Driver's  Genesis,  pp.  104-6,  etc. 
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the  saving  of  himself  and  of  the  seed  of  life  of  every  sort ; 
how,  when  the  ship  was  built  and  smeared  with  bitumen, 
he  took  into  it  his  household  and  the  animals  (the  sun-god 
Samas  commands:  "Enter  into  thy  ship,  and  close  thy 
door");  how  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  mankind;  how 
the  slup  rested  on  the  mountain  Nizir  (E.  of  Tigris) ;  how 
after  seven  days  he  sent  forth  in  succession  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  a  raven,  the  last  of  which  did  not  return ;  how 
he  then  sent  forth  the  animals,  and  offered  a  sacrifice,  to 
which  the  gods  "  gathered  like  flies  " ;  how  the  bow  was  set 
in  the  heaven  (?),  etc.  The  hero  is  ultimately,  like  Enoch, 
translated  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  without  dying.  It  was 
before  mentioned  that  the  parallel  with  the  Babylonian 
story  requires  for  its  completeness  loth  the  Elohistic  and 
the  Jehovistic  narratives  in  Genesis — a  fact  with  important 
bearings  on  the  critical  analysis.^ 

3.  There  can  be  no  dispute,  therefore,  as  to  the  close 
relationship  of  the  old  Babylonian  traditions  with  the  early 
narratives  in  Genesis,*  the  question  which  remains  is.  How 
are  these  similarities  to  be  explained  ? 

(1)  The  favourite  hypothesis  in  critical  circles  up  to  the 
present  is  that  of  borrovring  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  Babylonians ;  and,  as  the  Babylonians  are  undeniably  the 
older  people,  this  view  may  seem  to  have  much  to  commend  it. 
The  Biblical  writers,  it  is  thought,  or,  before  them,  the  nation, 
adopted  the  legends  in  question,  purifying  them,  perhaps 
gradually,  from  polytheistic  elements,  and  making  them 
the  vehicles  of  the  purer  ideas  of  their  own  religion.  Then 
the  further  question  arises — At  what  period  did  this  borrow- 
ing take  place  ?  and  here  we  encounter  wide  divergences 
of  opinion.  In  accordance  with  the  date  they  assign  to  the 
Priestly  Writing,  the  tendency  in  the  Wellhausen  school 
is  to  represent  it  as  taking  place  in  the  exile,  or  later.' 
To  this  view,  however,  an  increasing  band  of  scholars,  largely 
influenced  by  archaeology,  raise  objections  which  seem  in- 

^  See  above,  p.  848. 

'  Gheyne  says  that  "  a  particular  critical  theory,  viz.,  that  the  narratiYO 
in  Gen.  i.  is  the  product  of  the  reflection  of  a  late  priestly  writer,  is  no  doubt 
refuted."  (He  refers  to  Wellhausen,  ffisL  of  Imul,  p.  298.)— Oxford 
Hexateueh,  L  p.  165. 

'  Gunkel  says :  "It  suits  the  peculiar  tendency  of  modem  Old  Testament 
science  to  place  this  borrowing,  assuming  it  conceded,  as  late  as  possible."— 
Oenesia,  p.  117. 
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saperable.^  How  extremely  improbable  that  any  Isradite, 
of  the  time  of  the  exile,  should  dream  of  taking  over  these 
grossly  polytheistic  stories  from  a  heathen  people,  and  of 
placing  them,  in  purified  form,  in  the  forefront  of  his  Book 
of  the  Law!'  The  purification  itself,  assuming  it  to  have 
taken  place,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  is  supposed,  and  can 
only  be  thought  of  as  a  long  process.'  The  same  objection, 
nearly,  applies  to  the  borrowing  of  the  Babylonian  myths 
in  the  age  of  Ahaz,  or  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  A  new  TkU 
of  possibility,  however,  opens  itself  with  the  Tel  el-Amsina 
discoveries — on  which  more  below — which  show  Oanain 
to  have  been,  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.a,  penetrated  with 
Babylonian  influences  and  culture.  May  we  not  assunia 
that  the  Israelites  borrowed  these  legends,  with  other 
elements  of  their  civilisation,  from  the  Canaanites,  after 
they  had  come  into  possession  of  the  land  ?  ^  To  anyiSM 
who  retains  the  least  faith  in  the  Biblical  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Israelites  and 
Canaanites  after  the  conquest,  the  improbability  of  such 
borrowing  will  appear  as  great  as  in  the  exilian  theory. 
This  is  the  difficulty  of  the  "process" — how  .is  it  to  gets 
start?  For  at  some  point  the  legends  must  have  heai 
taken  over  in  their  grossly  polytheistic  form:  nay,  must 
long  have  retained  that  form  in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah- 
worshipping  Israel^    Is  th^  likely,  or  is  there  any  prod 

*  Thus  Sohrader,  GanM,  Winokler,  Zimmem,  Oettli,  Kittel,  «tQ. 
s  Gf.  Gunkel,  Cfeneris,  p.  117. 

*Jbid.  p.  118 :  "The  two  recensions  fof  the  creation  story)  an  lo 
immenselj  different,  that  we  most  neoessarilj  assume  a  long  historf  and  s 
ffreat  length  of  time  for  the  mythologioal  so  entirely  to  yanish  and  ths 
Bahjrlonian  to  hecome  so  completely  Isiaelitised."  Kittel  says :  "  There  en 
be  no  q^nestion  that  sach  a  rejection  or  complete  transformation  of  mytho- 
logical ideas  would  inyolye  a  far  more  pregnant  and  original  act  of  genini 
than  that  inyolyed  in  their  first  conception." — Bib,  Exoavs.  p.  45.  Gf.  Diiyer, 
AuthorUy  and  Arehctology,  p.  15 :  ^' It  is  incredible  that  the  monotheistio 
author  of  Gen.  i.,  at  whateyer  date  he  liyed,  could  have  borrowed  any  detail, 
howeyer  slight,  from  the  crassly  polytheistio  epic  of  the  conflict  of  Mudok 
and  Tiamat :  the  Babylonian  myth  must  haye  been  for  loi^  yean  tnns- 
planted  into  Israel,  it  must  then  haye  been  gndually  diyeated  of  iti 
polytheistic  features,"  etc. 

*  This  is  the  yiew  £syoured  by  Ounkel  [Oeruiis,  pp.  98,  118X  Sayo^ 
Winckler,  etc 

*  Dr.  Driyer  truly  says  that  this  yiew  "  is  consistent  only  with  a  critiosl 
theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  not  with  the  traditional  yiew,** 
for  that  Moses,  who  "  set  his  face  sternly  and  oonsistently  against  all  intv- 
oourse  with  the  Canaanites,  and  all  compromisee  with  polytheism,  ahoold 
haye  gone  to  Canaan  for  his  cosmogony,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbaUs* 
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of  it?  There  is  one  other  possibility — that  the  Hebrews 
brought  these  traditions  with  them  in  their  original  migration 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeea^  But  once  this  is  admitted,  we 
come  in  sight  of  an  alternative  hypothesis,  on  which  some- 
thing will  immediately  be  said. 

An  objection  urged  to  this  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Biblical  traditions  is  the  absence  of  all  allusions  to  them  in 
the  pre-exilian  writings.  **  With  regard  both  to  the  Creation 
and  to  the  Deluge  stories,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "  if  they  were 
in  circulation  in  early  pre-exilic  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  absence  of  any  direct  aUusion  to  them  in 
the  undoubted  pre-exilic  writings."*  This  is  once  more 
the  argument  from  silence,  so  often  shown  to  be  incon- 
clusive.' But  the  argimient  in  this  case  proves  too  much : 
the  silence,  besides,  is  not  so  complete  as  the  objection 
represents.  The  Deluge  is  part  of  the  Jehovistic  story, 
which  most  critics  place  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  B.a 
It  is  referred  to  also,  as  before  shown,^  in  Isa.  liv.  9,  in  a 
way  which  implies  pre-exilian  knowledge.  The  creation 
narrative,  again,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
in  Ex.  XX.  11 ;  seems  alluded  to  in  Deut  iv.  32 ;  and  is  the 
foundation  of  Fs.  viiL  and  civ.  To  put  all  these  references  and 
psalms  late  because  Gen.  1  is  assumed  to  be  post-exilian,  is 
to  beg  the  question. 

(2)  We  do  not  say  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  borrowing 
of  Babylonian  myths,  and  of  their  purification  by  the  spirit 

{AuthorUy  and  Arehaology,  p.  16).  But  pnttmg  traditioDal  views  uide, 
does  Dr.  Driyer  think  that  the  Mosaic  religion  at  any  time  sanctioned 
intercourse  with  the  Ganaanites  or  "  oompromises  with  polytheism "  t  If 
not,  what  becomes  of  his  own  view  that  *'the  cosmogony  of  Gen.  i  pre- 
supposes a  lone  period  of  naturalisation  in  Israel,  during  which  the  old 
legend  was  stnjpped  of  its  pagan  deformities"  (p.  17).  How  was  the 
naturalisation  of  tne  pagan  myth  effected? 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Schrader  and  others.  (See  below).  "I  am  led," 
says  this  scholar,    **to    the  obvious  conclusion    that  the  Hebrews  were 

naainted  with  this  (flood)  legend  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  Uiat  it 
Eir  from  impossible  that  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  and  the 
other  primitive  myths  now  under  investigation  as  far  back  as  in  the  time 
of  their  primitive  settlements  in  Babylonia,  and  that  they  carried  these 
stories  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldeet." — Otmefform  /iMer^NMoM^  i 
p.  54. 

*  Ozf.  ffexateuch,  p.  166 :  so  F.  Delitzsch  and  others. 

'  Gunkel  says :  *'  That  the  legend  of  the  flood  is  mentioned  ao  late  in 
the  part  of  the  literature  preserved  to  us  proves  nothing  at  alL"— G^mesii, 
p.  67. 

^  See  above,  p.  874. 
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of  revelation  in  Israel,  in  such  wise  that  they  become  the 
vehicles  of  higher  teaching,  is  abstractly  inadmissible ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  is  the  conclusion  which  most  natoiallj 
follows  from  the  comparison  of  the  Biblical  and  Babylonian 
stories.  The  former,  it  is  allowed,  possess  a  character  of 
sobriety,  monotheistic  elevation,  and  purity  of  religious  and 
ethical  conception,  altogether  absent  from  the  latter;  the 
contrasts  vastly  overbear  the  resemblances ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how,  from  legends  so  debased,  and  foreign  to 
the  whole  genius  of  the  Israelitish  religion,  could  arise  the 
noble  products  of  a  purer  faith  which  we  have  in  our  Bible^ 
The  dififerences  are  so  great  as  to  lead  many  scholars  to 
seek  the  explanation  of  the  resemblance  along  another  line 
altogether — ^in  a  relation  of  eognateness,  rather  than  one  of 
derivation.^  On  this  view,  the  Biblical  stories  are  not  late 
and  purified  versions  of  the  Babylonian,  but  represent  an 
independent  related  version,  going  back  to  a  common  origin 
with  the  Babylonian,  but  preserving  their  monotheiBtic 
character  in  the  line  of  revelation,  when  the  others  had 
long  sunk  under  the  corrupting  influences  of  polytheism. 
Or,  if  purification  is  to  be  spoken  of,  it  is  punfication  on 
the  basis  of  an  older  and  less  debased  tradition.  Such  a 
view  harmonises  with  the  Bible's  own  postulate  that  the 
light  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguished  among  men,  and  that  from  the  first  there  has 
been  a  line  of  pious  worshippers,  a  seed  of  blessing  and 
promise,  on  the  earth. 

(3)  In  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  the  connection 
of  Israel  with  Babylonia,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attention 
should  latterly  have  become  focussed  on  the  question  of  how 
far  the  old  Babylonian  religion,  among  its  other  elements, 
included  a  monotheistic  strain,  and  whether  it  is  from  this 
source  that  Israel  derived  its  monotheistic  conception. 
This  is  the  question  peculiarly  agitated  in  what — from  the 
title  of  the  lecture  of  Fried.  Delitzsch  which  inaugurated  it 

^  "  These  differences,"  says  Eittel,  "show  that  we  are  on  entirely  different 
ground,  and  that  even  in  instances  where  the  words  maj  be  the  Hme, 
another  and  altogether  different  spirit  breathes  in  them.  We  are  in  a  epbere 
differing  loto  ccslo  from  that  of  Babylon — ^it  is  qdte  a  diffifitent  world  ;  there 
it  is  the  sphere  of  a  heathen  nature- worship,  with  all  its  ooi]comitaiit«) 
here  it  is  that  of  a  revealed  and  monotheistio  religion,**— ^i*.  EzfcavM.  p.  iS* 

*  Thus  Dillmann,  Kittel,  Hommel,  Oettli,  etc.  See  their  views  in  Kote 
B  on  the  Oognateness  of  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  TraditioXM. 
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— has  been  called  the  "Babel  and  Bible"  controversy.* 
The  truth,  it  seems  to  xis,  lies  midway  between  those  who 
affirm,  and  those  who  deny,  a  monotheistic  substratum  in 
the  Babylonian  religion.'  That  Israel  borrowed  its  idea 
of  the  one  God  from  this  source  is  another  matter.  The 
name  JA'U  —  corresponding  with  Yahweh — may  or  may 
not  be  found,  as  alleged,  on  tablets  of  the  Hammurabi  age. 
Beading  and  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  are  still  unaer 
discussion.'  But  this,  though  interesting  in  its  bearings 
on  the  age  of  the  name,  proves  nothing  as  to  its  Babylonian 
origin.  F.  Delitzsch  himself  does  not  take  it  to  be  a  native 
Babylonian  name  of  God.^ 

IIL  The  Abrahamto  Aos— thb  Chedorlaomeb 
ExpEDrnoN 

Archaeology  throws  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the 
patriarchal  age.  The  patriarchs  themselves,  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  resolve  into  tribal  personifications,  are  found  to 
bear  personal  names  with  which  their  age  was  perfectly 
familiar.  A  name  Abe-ramu,  almost  the  same  as  Abraham, 
appears  on  a  contract-tablet  of  the  second  reign  before 
Hammurabi^    Other  contract-tablets  of  that  age  exhibit 

^  Fried.  Delitzsch  in  this  lecture  argues  that  Israel  owes  its  monotheistic 
conception,  and  the  name  Yahweh,  to  Babylonia. —j^oM  undBibel,  pp.  59  ft 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  128.  .  Winckler  does  not  inexactly  express  the  matter 
when  he  says:  "The  character  of  the  Babylonian  religion  re  YCfl^  itself  at 
the  first  glance.  It  is  a  star-religion — moon,  sun,  and  stars  play  in  it  the 
chief  r^.  But  it  would  be  to  mistake  its  essence  to  suppose  that  in  the 
doctrine  the  heavenly  bodies  were  the  Godhead  itself.  The  stars  are  rather 
in  the  Babylonian  doctrine  only  the  chiefest  revelation  of  the  divine  Power  ; 
that  revelation  in  which  its  rule  and  designs  can  be  most  clearly  observed. 
For  the  rest,  all  being,  all  that  is  visible  or  invisible,  is  in  the  same  way  an 
emanation  or  part  of  the  divine  essence.  There  are  many,  nay  numberless 
gods ;  but  they  are  onlj  revelation-forms  of  the  one  great  divine  might," 
etc— Die  Babylon.  Kultwr,  p.  19  (slijy^htly  abridged). 

'  F.  Delitzsch,  Hommel,  Sayoe,  Pinches,  etc.,  uphold  the  reading ;  Kdnig 
{Bibd  und  Babel,  pp.  45  ff.)  contests  it ;  Jeremias  {Das  A.  T,  im  LiehU  des 
AU,  Orients,  p.  211)  acrrees  with  Hommel.  Zimmem,  and  most  others, 
as  Budde,  Qunkel,  Oetui,  Eittel,  either  reject  the  reading,  or  regard  it  as 
extremely  questionable. 

^  Driver  also  says  :  *'  The  names  [viz.,  those  containing  this  element]  are 
not  Babylonian,  and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  foreigners — ^whether 
Ganaanites,  or  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews." — Gfenesis,  p.  xlix. 

*  Ct  Pinches,  0.  T.  in  Light  aj  HisL  E^eorcb,  p.  H8.  Abu-ramnfAbram) 
was  the  njimo  of  Mi  Assyrian  otlWml  m  the  rdgu  of  Efiarhnddon  {ibid,).  It 
may  be  noticod  that  *^tlie  field  of  Abfam  *'  haa  been  deciphered  on  a 
HLObOMaDt  of  Shiabak  (Pal.  Ex  pi  or.  Quarf.  S£aievt€ni,  Jan.  1905,  p.  7). 
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the  names  Jacob  and  Jacob-eL^  The  names  Jaoob-d  and 
Joseph-el  appear  on  a  monument  of  Thothmes  hl  of  Egypt 
(about  1500  B.C.)  as  place-names  in  Palestine.  In  other 
ways  the  whole  period  has  been  lifted  up  into  new  ind 
commanding  importance.  It  is  generally  accepted  Aat 
the  Hammurabi  of  the  inscriptions  is  no  other  than  d» 
Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Code  d 
this  able  ruler  has  given  his  name  an  Selat  it  can  nefer 
again  lose.'  The  discovery  was  made  at  Susa  in  Jan.  190^ 
and  the  Code  itself,  the  most  complete  and  finished  of  any 
in  antiquity,  shows  the  height  of  civilisation  to  which  the 
Babylonia  of  Abraham's  day  had  attained.'  Tlie  discoTeiy 
bears  directly  on  the  possibility  of  such  codes  of  law  as  we 
find  attributed  to  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch — e.ff.,  the  Code 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, — and  particular  provision 
prove  the  minute  fidelity  with  which  the  patriarchal  history 
reflects  the  customs  of  that  early  time.  Such,  as  formerly 
shown,*  is  the  law  providing. that  the  childless  wife  may 
give  her  maid  to  be  a  concubine ;  and  directing  what  is  to 
be  done  should  the  woman  afterwards  have  a  dispute  with 
her  mistress  because  she  has  borne  children  !* 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  confirmatioD 
of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  narratives  is 
that  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  in 
Gen.  xiv.  The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  are  very 
remote,  going  back,  most  probably,  to  about  2100  B.a^    The 

^  Johns,  Deeds  and  Documents,  pp.  164, 167.  Kittel  saya:  "We  mom 
know  that  in  ancient  times  Jacob  was  an  ordinary  personal  name^  and 
nothing  more." — Bab,  Exeavs,  p.  81. 

*  Of.  art.  by  0.  W.  H.  Johns  on  "  Code  of  Hammnrabi "  in  DieL  ef 
Bible  (Extra  Vol.) ;  or  his  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World.  Gnnkel  says : 
"And  this  law  was  codified  about  2200  B.o.;  it  originates  from  a  time  one 
thousand  years  before  there  was  any  people  of  IsraeL  It  is  remoTed  from 
Moses  as  far  as  we  are  firom  Charlemagne  t " — Imtui  wnd  Bab,  p.  7  (^ 
interval  was  probably  less — see  below). 

'  Sayce  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Babylonia  of  the  age  of  Abraham 
"was  a  more  highly  educated  oountiy  than  uie  England  of  Qeoige  ni*"-' 
Jfanument  Facts,  p.  85. 

^  See  abore,  p.  115.  *  Ct  Code,  arts.  145,  146,  etc 

*  On  the  uncertainties  of  the  chronology,  see  Hommel,  Ancient  Eeb.  Trmd, 
pp.  120  ff.  Two  data  are  important.  An  inscription  of  Assurbanipsl  states 
that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites  happened  one  thousand  az 
hundred  and  thirty-fire  years  before  his  own  oonq mat  of  EUm,  or  in  22SO  s.c 
How  long  the  Elamitic  rule  lasted  we  cannot  tell,  but  Chedorlaomer  was  th# 
last  representative  of  it.  More  definitely,  Nabo  nidus  states  that  BumabanAf 
restored  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Larsa  seren  hundred  jears  after  Hamma^ 
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historical  relations  also  are  intricate,  and  in  part  singular. 
They  are  such  as  floating  tradition  could  neither  have  in- 
vented nor  preserved.  It  is  implied  in  the  story  that  a 
king  of  Elam,  Chedorlaomer  (a  strange  name),  at  that  time 
held  sovereignty  over  Babylonia;  that,  with  the  vassal 
kings,  whose  names  are  given,  he  made  an  expedition  against 
Palestine ;  that  a  second  expedition  was  undertaken  fourteen 
years  later  to  crush  rebellion.  The  chapter  further  tells 
how  Lot  was  carried  away  prisoner,  and  how  Abraham 
organised  a  pursuit,  and  rescued  him.  The  historical 
character  of  this  narrative  was  widely  discredited — as  by 
Noldeke.^  How  could  a  late  Israelitish  writer  possibly 
know  of  such  events  ?  How  could  such  an  expedition  take 
place  ?  How  could  such  a  rescue  be  effected  ?  The  story 
was  declared  to  be  a  complete  fiction.  Strange  as  it  is, 
however,  it  has  now,  as  respects  its  historical  framework, 
been  singularly  confirmed.  It  has  been  established  by 
indubitable  evidence  that  Babylonia  was  at  this  time  under 
Elamitic  suzerainty;  we  have  even  the  name  and  date  (e. 
2280  B.a)  of  the  king  who  overran  it.  It  was  found,  further, 
that  the  known  names  of  the  kings  of  this  Elamitic  dynasty 
b^;an  with  the  word  "Kudur,"  meaning  "servant" — thus 
Kudur-Nankhundi,  Kudur-Mabug.  It  was  discovered  that 
there  was  an  Elamitic  goddess  named  "  Lagamar,"  so  that 
Eudur-Lagamar  (Chedorlaomer)  was  a  name  of  genuine 
Elamitic  formation.  It  was  found  that  these  kings  claimed 
sovereignty  over  "  Martu  "  (the  west),  or  Palestine.  It  was 
ascertained  that  Eudur-Mabug  had  a  son — ^Eri-aku  (also 
called  Bim-sin),  king  of  Larsa :  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
Arioch  of  Ellasar  of  this  chapter.  Amraphel  was  identified 
with  Hammurabi'    Finally,  it  was   announced  that  the 

rabL  The  date  of  the  kiDg  referred  to  (cH  Hommel,  art  "Babylonia," 
Diet,  qf  Bible,  I  p.  224)  is  about  1400  B.a,  which  yields  2100  B.a  for 
Hammarabi,  tiie  Amraphel  of  this  expedition. 

^  WeUhaosen  speaks  of  faith  in  the  historicity  of  this  narratiye  as  having 
received  its  "deathblow"  from  Nbldeke,  and  prononnces  Nbldeke's 
criticism  to  be  "  nnshaken  and  unanswerable  "  {Compos,  d.  Sex,  pp.  811-12). 
On  earlier  attacks  on  the  historicity,  see  Dillmann,  Cfonesis,  iL  pp.  82-88, 
and  Delitzsch,  Oenesis,  L  pp.  896-98. 

'  For  details,  reference  may  be  made  to  Sohrader,  i.  pp*  120  ff. ;  and 
•pdoially  iL  pp.  296  ff.;  and  to  the  works  of  Sayce,  Hommel/ Pinohes, 
Driver,  Gnnkel,  Kittel,  Jeremias,  etc.  Gunkel  says :  "  A  narrative  which 
knows  how  to  speak  of  so  many  very  ancient  names  and  relations  makes  first 
the  tmpresaioti  of  the  highflst  iiJitiqaitj*  For  very  ancient  also,  so  far  as  we 
»o  sea,  are  aU  the  Mowing  namei  (in  vvn.  1  fifj:  they  an  sJtnost  entirely 
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name  of  Chedorlaomer  himself  had  been  found  on  a  kte 
inscription.  The  identification  is  questioned,  and  we  need 
not  press  it ;  but  it  is  significant  that  three  leading  specdalistB, 
Dr.  Pinches  (the  discoverer),  Professor  Hommel,  and 
Professor  Sajce,  still  express  themselves  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reading.^  In  anj  case,  it  seems  abun- 
dantly made  out  that  the  author  of  this  chapter  is  ik^ 
romancing,  but  writes  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
historical  conditions  of  the  times  to  which  his  nanatiTe 
relatea  For  the  rest,  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  testify  to 
XJru-Salim  as  an  ancient  Canaanitish  name  for  Jerusalem, 
and  even  Gunkel  is  disposed  to  accept  Melchizedek  as  an 
historical  person.' 

All  this,  it  is  now  to  be  owned,  makes  not  the  sligfatesl 
impression  on  most  of  the  critics.  Even  Dr.  Driver  can 
write:  **  Monwmmtal  evidence  that  the  narrative  is  historical 
is  at  present  entirely  lacking."'  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  historical  setting  of  the  story  —  even  in  the  points 
that  were  formerly  challenged — is  proved  to  be  surprisingly 
correct ;  it  is  held  sufficient  to  reply  that  there  has  not  been 
found  on  the  monuments  any  direct  mention  of  Abraham 
and  his  rescue  of  Lot.  As  if  this  had  ever  been  claimed,  or 
was  a  reasonable  thing  to  expect  What  is  claimed  is,  that 
the  writer  of  this  chapter  is  proved  to  have  his  feet  on  firm 
historical  ground  in  these  remote  times;  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  is  not  romancing ;  and  that, 
when  we  find  his  narrative  trustworthy  in  a  midtitude  of 
difficult  points  where  we  can  test  it,  we  are  entitled  to  give 
him  credit  for  like  fidelity  in  the  parts  we  cannot  test  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  common-sense  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter;  yet  the  critics  prefer  to  believe  that  the  chapter  is 
an  "  unhistorical  Midrash  "  of  the  time  of  the  exile,  or  later, 

namee  of  peoples  and  cities  wbioh  in  the  time  of  Israel  had  long  abaolatelj 
disappeared,  and  which  the  author  needs  to  explain  by  ^loases  to  his  con- 
temporaries." — Gfenens,  p.  256.  He  combats  the  post-exilian  origin  of  the 
story  (p.  268). 

^See  their  respectiye  works.  Professor  Sayce,  in  a  personal  oommnnioa- 
tion,  Jane  10,  1902,  says :  "  Hommel,  Pinches,  and  myself  still  adhere  to 
the  reading  of  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  in  a  tablet  disooTered  by  Mr. 
Pinches." 

'  Genesis f  pp.  261-62  ;  cf.  Jeremias,  ui  supra,  p.  218. 

*  Gfenesis,  p.  172.  Dr.  Drirer  will  only  ffo  so  far  as  to  ooncede  tiial 
"the  outline  of  the  narratiTe  may  still  be  historical."  Of.  alao  AuUkmUg 
a$Ul  Archasology,  pp.  44,  45. 
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drawn  up  by  someone  who  had  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
fragment  of  old  Babylonian  history,  and  pleased  himself  by 
weaving  into  it  these  traditions  or  fables  of  Abraham  and 
Lot  1  ^  How  interesting  the  combination  of  accurate  archaeo- 
logist and  romancing  fabulist  which  this  theory  presents ! — 
a  theory  for  which,  we  are  justified  in  affirming,  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever,  and  which  is  opposed  to  every  con- 
sideration of  probability.  One  feels,  in  reading  the  narrative, 
that  it  is  of  a  piece  throughout  in  its  archaic  character,  and 
must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  or  left  as  a  whole.'  As  Hommel 
well  remarks:  "Even  assuming  Gen.  xiv.  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  very  late  narrative  of  a  Midrash  character, 
belonging  to  post-exilic  times,  how  came  its  author  to 
introduce  iAto  it  a  whole  host  of  ancient  phrases  and  names, 
to  which  he  himself  is  obliged  to  add  explanatory  glosses,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  understood  ?  .  .  .  Are  we  to 
assume  that  he  did  this  intentioDally  in  order  to  invest  his 
story  with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity  ?  In  that  case,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  no  similar  example  of  Mt&M^rj  finesse  can  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testoment"'  It 
need  not  be  added  that  many  critics  of  more  positive 
tendency  put  much  greater  vidue  on  the  narrative,  and 
ably  defend  its  historicity.^ 

IV.  Joseph  in  Egypt 

With  Abraham  first,  and  afterwards  with  Joseph,  the 
patriarchal  history  quits  Canaan,  and  transports  us  into 
the  midst  of  Egypt.  Abraham  went  down  to  Egypt  to 
escape  famine,  and  was  there  received  with  honour  by  the 
reigning  Pharaoh;*  but  it  is  with  the  history  of  Joseph 
that  we  pass  definitely  into  the  full  blaze  of  Egyptian 
civilisation.     On  the  remarkable  fidelity  of  the  Egyptian 

^  See  Note  C  on  the  Alleged  Midrasli  charaotei^of  Gen.  xir. 

*  Knenen,  who  holda  the  chapter  to  be  a  post-exilian  Midrash,  liill 
allows  that  "the  story  is  in  its  proper  place,  for  it  presupposes  Lot's 
separation  firom  Abram,  and  his  settlement  in  Sodom." — Hex,  p.  148  (of. 
p.  824). 

*  Ancient  Eeb,  Trad,  pp.  163-64. 

^  See  the  defence  of  the  historicity  in  Dillmann,  OeneaiSy  ii.  pp.  82-88. 
Delitzsoh,  i  pp.  396-98  ;  Eittel,  Hiti.  of  Hehrews,  L  pp.  175  ff.  (with  con- 
cession  of  revisions).  So  Konig,  Klostermann,  etc.  Cf.  also  Tomkins, 
Abraham  and  HU  Am  (1897),  ohap.  ziii 

*  Oen.  xii    On  the  Egyj^im  lihtlMi.  ifcljWBiktilfc  M  abora. 
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colc^uring  of  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  GTenesis  nearly  all 
scholars  may  be  said  to  be  agreed.^  The  colouring  is  so  fresh 
and  vivid,  the  portraiture  of  manners  so  exact,  the  allu- 
sions to  customs  and  institutions  are  so  minute^  that  it 
would  be  endless  to  dwell  on  them.  We  have  the  slave- 
market  ;  Potiphar's  house,  with  its  Egyptian  arrangements ; 
the  prison ;  Pharaoh's  butler  and  baker,  the  latter  with  his 
baskets  of  confectionery ;  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  IS^gyptiaji  in 
their  character;  Joseph  as  prime  minister,  buying  and 
selling  com ;  the  divining-cup,  the  chariots,  the  waggons  sent 
to  Jacob ;  we  have  E^ptian  names,  sitting  at  meals,  shaving 
the  beard,  embalming  the  body,  sacred  scribes,  priests, 
physicians,  other  state  functionaries;  in  short,  we  find 
ourselves  veritably  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with  Egyptian 
social  and  court  life  in  full  movement  around  us.' 

It  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that  it  is 
precisely  the  points  in  the  history  of  Joseph  which  were 
formerly  challenged  which  have  received  clearest  illustration 
and  confirmation  from  the  monuments.  Thus  it  was  denied 
by  Von  Bohlen  and  others,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Egypt ;  it  was  denied  that 
flesh  was  an  article  of  diet  among  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Egyptians ;  the  free  manners  of  the  women  were  alleged  to 
conflict  with  Oriental  privacy;  the  elevation  of  a  young 
Hebrew  to  the  position  of  prime  minister  was  thought  to 
savour  of  romance;  the  presents  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham 
were  objected  to  because  they  included  sheep  and  oxen, 
which  were  objects  of  hatred  in  Egypt,  and  did  not  include 
horses,  which,  in  Joseph's  day,  were  common.  These  objec- 
tions have  disappeared  with  fuller  knowledge,  but  serve  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  anyone  in  a  later  age  composing 
a  ncurrative  of  this  kind  without  falling  into  serious  errora 
The  monuments,  it  is  well  known,  show  the  process  of  wine- 
making  in  all  its  stages ;'  they  reveal  that,  in  the  words  of 
Bawlinson,  "animal  food  was  the  principal  diet  of  the  upper 

^  The  proof  on  this  sabject  is  so  abundant  that  m  moat  reftr  to  the 
books  for  detidla.  Some  of  the  chief  are,  Ebers,  AegypUn  wnd  DU  BUeAgr 
Ifose$,  L  pp.  295  ff.,  and  art.  "  Joseph  "  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  L  (1898) ; 
Drlrer,  art  "Joseph,"  in  Diet  of  Bible,  ii.,  and  in  Authorituand  Arekaol. 
and  Genesis ;  TonUdns,  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  (1891) ;  Vigooronx,  Lm 
Bible  et  les  D4eouvertes  Modemes,  ii. ;  Rawlinson's  Historical  lUuatrQUmss, 
pp.  88  ff. ;  Sayoe,  Biaher  OriOeism,  pp.  207  ff. 

•  OL  Eben,  Smith's  D.  qfB.  I  p.  1795. 
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classes";^  tbej  illustrate  the  freedom  allowed  to  women; 
they  furnish  representations  of  sheep  and  oxen ;  while  the 
absence  of  horses  in  Abraham's  time  proves  to  be  a  mark 
of  truth  in  the  narrative,  for  horses  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  twelfth  and  earlier  dynasties,  and  were 
first  introduced  under  the  Hyksos.  There,  in  Joseph's  time, 
accordingly,  they  appear.*  In  the  story  of  Saneha,  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  we  have  a  close  parallel  to  the  exaltation  of 
Joseph ; '  while  on  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan,  of  the  same 
dynasty,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  reception  of  a  company 
of  Amu,  or  Semites,  so  remarkably  resembling  the  case  of 
Jacob  and  his  household,  that  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  representation  of  that  patriarch's  descent  into  Egypt.* 
Eeference  cannot  be  omitted  to  the  Egyptian  story,  "  The 
Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,"  which  embodies  an  account  of 
the  temptation  of  one  of  these  brothers  by  the  wife  of  the 
other,  so  strikingly  (in  parts  almost  verbally)  parallel  to 
the  temptation  of  Joseph  by  his  mistress,  that  the  two  can 
hardly  be  independent.  As  the  Egyptian  tale  belongs  to 
the  nineteenth  dynasty* — many  centuries  after  Joseph — 
the  story  of  Joseph  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  original.* 
A  picture,  so  full  and  faithful,  of  Egyptian  life  and 
manners  could  only,  one  would  think,  take  its  origin  on 
Egyptian  soil.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  with 
Dr.  Driver,  that  Egypt  was  not  far  distant  from  Canaan, 
and  that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  during  the 
monarchy  made  it  easy  for  a  Hebrew  writer  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  customs  and  institutions.^  The 
hypothesis,  in  the  first  place,  is  gratuitous,  for  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  narrative  of  Joseph's  life,  with 
its  Egyptian  characteristics,  was  not  a  possession  of  Israel 
from  the  beginning ;  ®  and  next,  it  is  inadequate,  for  it  is 

^  Hist.  lUusts,  p.  50.  Of.  on  these  points  Wilkinson's  AneieiU  Egyptians, 
pcusim, 

^  Gen.  xlvii,  17  ;  of.  Maspero,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  pp.  81,  82. 

*  Cf.  Canon  Cook,  essay  at  end  of  Speaker^s  Com,  on  £zodus,  p.  446. 

*  Ibid,     Cf.  Ebers,  D.  of  B.  i.  p.  1793. 

*  See  the  story  in  Sayce's  Higher  Criticism,  pp.  209-11.  It  was  written 
for  Seti  ii.,  the  successor  of  Meneptah,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

*  Of.  Ebers,  as  above,  p.  1796.  "^  Genesis,  pp.  1,  li. 

*  The  influence  of  critical  theory  is  well  seen  in  Dr.  Driver's  (stiU  reason- 
ably conservative)  treatment  of  the  history  of  Joseph.  It  cannot  be  aedd,  he 
allows,  that  there  are  serious  historical  improbabilities  in  the  substance  of  the 
history ;  but  the  matter,  he  says,  assumes  a  different  aspect  '*  when  account 
ia  ti^en  (1)  of  the  £ut  that  the  namtiTee  About  Joseph  are  plainly  not  the 
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contrary  to  analogy  that  a  writer  of  one  country  should  be 
able  80  to  transpose  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  foreign- 
even  if  a  neighbouring — civilisation,  as  to  produce  a  pictare 
so  marvellously  true  to  its  life  and  conditions.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  problematical  J  or  E  undertook  a 
spedal  tour  to  Egypt — as  the  modem  novelist  might  do— 
in  order  to  acquaint  himself  by  personal  study  with  the 
customs  and  antiquities  of  that  nation?  Or  ddd  the  two 
writers  do  so?  Even  so,  we  have  only  to  think  of  a 
Frenohman,  e.g.,  attempting  to  depict  British  or  American 
life  or  manners ;  or  of  an  Englishman  or  American  writing 
minutely  about  Paris ;  or  of  a  Londoner  trying  to  describe 
Scottish  characters  and  institutions,  to  see  how  imperfect 
suoh  a  picture  would  necessarily  be.  We  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  objections  that  the  narrative  does 
not  give  the  personal  name  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  and  that  the 
types  of  names  which  appear  in  it — Potiphera,  Zaphenath- 
paneah,  Asenath — do  not  become  frequent  tdll  the  later 
dynasties  (twenty-second,  twenty-sixth).^  It  may  strike  na, 
indeed,  as  peculiar  that,  in  the  lives  of  Joseph  and  Moees, 
the  proper  names  of  the  Pharaohs  are  not  given;  still, 
comparison  proves  that  the  title  "Pharaoh"  (simply)  was 
that  commonly  employed  by  Hebrew  writers  for  the  king 
of  Egypt,  even  when  the  personal  name  was  quite  well 
known;'  while  the  very  occurrence  of  the  other   names 

work  of  a  contemporary,  bat  were  in  all  probability  onlj  oommitted  to 
writinff  700-800  yean  afterwards  ;  and  (2)  of  the  further  coriona  fiust  thit 
'Joae^'  (like  many  of  the  other  patriarchal  names)  is  also  a  tribal 
name,"  etc.  "  The  first  of  these  facts,"  he  declares,  "  at  once  deatroyi  all 
ffoarantee  that  we  possess  in  the  Joseph-narratiyes  a  literal  record  of  tfat 
nusts."— 2>id.  of  Bible,  ii.  p.  771.  May  not  the  character  of  the  narratiyM 
rather  be  a  proof  that  Dr.  Driyer's  dating,  which  has  no  sure  basis,  la  wrong  I 
See  aboye,  pp.  77-78.  It  was  pointed  out  earlier,  also,  that  Joseph  does  Mt, 
strictly,  siye  his  name  to  a  tribe  (p.  89). 

Eitters  treatment  shows  likewise  the  biassing  effect  of  theory.  There  is, 
e,g.,  not  asrain  of  foundation  for  such  statements  as  "when  he  (Joseph) 
emigrated  mto  Egypt  his  tribesmen  were  certainly  with  him,"  eto,—HiaL  ^ 
Eeb$.  I  p.  187. 

In  a  striking  communication  to  the  Sa^xuitary  Tims8,  September  1899, 
Professor  Sayce  argues  strongly  that  the  history  is  substantially  a  work  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  bued  on  an  Egyptian  original,  though  written  in  Palestine. 

^  Driver,  Omhuia,  p.  11 ;  Diet,  of  Bible,  ii.  p.  775  ;  of.  Ebers,  as  aboye, 
p.  1798. 

*  Rg,,  1  Kings  ix.  16,  24  ;  zi.  1,  18,  21  (cf.  xi.  40) ;  2  Kin^  rriiL  21 ; 
Isa.  xix.  11 ;  xxx.  2,  3 ;  Jer.  xliii.  (cf.  zliy.  SO) ;  xM.  17  ;  xlyiL  1 ;  Ssek. 
xxxi.  2,  18 ;  xxxiL  2,  etc.  Cf.  Assyrian  usage  in  Schrader,  L  pp.  140, 10| 
iLp.88. 
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shows  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  narrator  to 
decorate  his  story  with  names  of  kings  and  places,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so.  The  alleged  lateness  of  particular  names 
rests,  again,  on  the  argument  from  silence,  which  may  be 
upset  at  any  moment,^  and  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hyksos  period,  to  which  Joseph  belonged,  is  well- 
nigh  a  monumental  blank.  It  is  doubtful,  besides,  whether 
all  the  names  have  been  rightly  interpreted* 

V.  The  Mosaic  Pebiod — ^Thbse  Gbkat  Dibooyeribs 

We  come  now  to  the  Mosaic  period,  but,  to  make  the 
bearings  of  recent  discoveries  on  this  period  intelligible, 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
course  of  Egyptian  history  and  on  the  more  important  of 
these  discoveries. 

Three  great  periods  are  commonly  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Egypt — the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New 
Empires.  The  Old  Empire  embraces  the  first  eleven 
dynasties  of  Manetho;  the  Middle  Empire  extends  from 
the  twelfth  dynasty  to  the  seventeenth;'  the  New  Empire 
runs  from  the  eighteenth  dynasty  to  the  thirtieth,  after 
which  (340  B.C.)  Egypt  loses  its  independence. 

Of  the  Old  Empire,  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  have  left 
their  memorials  in  the  great  Pyramids ;  but  of  the  first  three 
dynasties  nothing  was  known  till  recently  from  the  monu- 
ments but  the  names  of  kings ;  the  period  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  dynasties  was  (and  remains)  hardly  less  obscure. 
The  founder  of  the  first  dynasty  bore  the  name  of  Menes ; 
but  scholars  were  disposed  to  regard  this  king,  and  the 
first  dynasties  generally,  as  mythical.  Maspero,  in  his 
Davm  of  Civilisation,  treats  Menes  as  purely  mythical,  and 
gives  an  elaborate  explanation  of  how  the  myth  arose.^ 

1  Ct  Sayoe,  Eighsr  CriL  pp.  212-18 ;  Tomkins,  JoMpA.  pp.  188-85. 
There  is  an  example  of  a  name  of  the  Potiphera  ^rpe  in  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  (Tomkins,  p.  185  ;  Driver,  p.  845,  and  Diet,  ^  BibU,  IL  p.  775), 
and  it  cannot  be  biBlieved  that  it  stood  alone.  "Those  of  the  type  of 
Asenath  are  found  now  and  then  earlier"  (Driyer,  Did.  p.  775). 

*  This  is  true  both  of  Zaphenath-paneah  and  of  Asenath.  The  latter  is 
explained  as  Nes-Neit,  "belonging  to  Neith "  ;  bat  Bmgsch  wrote :  "The 
name  of  his  wife  Asnat  is  pure  Egyptian,  and  almost  confined  to  the  Old 
and  Middle  Empire."— iTis^.  of  Egypt,  i.  p.  265. 

*  Some  begin  the  Middle  Empire  with  Dynasty  XI. 

^Davm  ^  Civilisation,  pp.  283-84.    Menes,  aooording  to  lUspero, 

«7 
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Afl  lately  as  1894,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  could  write: 
**  The  first  three  dynasties  are  a  blank,  so  far  as  monumental 
statements  are  concerned ;  they  are  as  purely  on  a  literarj 
basis  as  the  kings  of  Borne  or  the  primeval  kings  d 
Ireland.  .  .  .  We  cannot  regard  these  dynasties  as  any- 
thing but  a  series  of  statements  made  by  a  state  chiono- 
grapher,  about  3000  years  after  date,  concerning  a 
period  of  which  he  had  no  contemporary  material'^ 
The  judgment  thus  passed  on  the  early  dynasties  haa 
been  suddenly  reversed,  largely  by  the  brilliant  explorationfl 
of  Professor  Petrie  himsefi.  The  actual  tombs  of  Menes 
and  his  successors  have  been  discovered,  with  many  valuable 
objects  belonging  to  them,  and  the  first  two  dynasties  ha?e 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  historical.  Civilisation,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  system  of  writing,  are  carried  back  into  pre- 
dynastic  times.'  The  result  is  a  striking  object-lesson— 
one  of  many  in  recent  years — on  the  unreliableness  of  what 
the  discoverer  calls  "  the  criticism  of  myths."  • 

In  the  Middle  Empire,  the  period  from  the  thirteenth 
djmasty  to  the  seventeenth  is  again  one  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  This  was  the  time  when  Egypt  was  ruled  by 
the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  under  one  of  whom  Joseph 
was  taken  down  to  Egypt,*  soon  to  be  followed  by  Jacob 
¥dth  his  household.    With  the  overthrow  of  the  Shepherd 

**  owes  hU  existence  to  a  popular  attempt  at  etymology "  (p.  284).  Era 
Dr.  Birch  wrote  that  Menes  "must  be  placed  amonf  those  founden  of 
monarchies  whose  personal  existence  a  severe  and  emigbtened  criticisn 
doubts  or  denies." — Egypt,  p.  26. 

1  Hist,  of  Egypt,  L  pp.  16,  19. 

'  On  the  nature  ana  oearings  of  *'  pre-dynastio  "  discoveries,  see  Badges 
Hist^ Egypt,  i.  chap.  L 

'  In  an  address  to  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fond,  Kov.  6tli,  1901, 
Professor  Petrie  is  reported  to  have  said  :  * '  The  continuous  order  of  seventsen 
kings  had  been  established,  and  the  very  foundations  of  Egyptian  kistoiy 
had  been  settled  in  a  manner  which  had  hitherto  seemed  beyond  hope.  .  .  . 
The  criticism  of  myths  had  told  them  that  Mena,  the  founder  of  tiie 
Egyptian  monarchy,  was  but  a  form  of  Mann,  the  lawgiver  of  India,  tod 
of  Minos,  the  hero  of  Crete,  and  to  hope  for  tangible  monuments  of  hii 
time  was  but  seeing  castles  in  cloudland.  Now  the  lorg  Ifnc?  of  a  dozen 
kings  back  to  Mena  was  clear  before  them  ;  they  had  seen  and  h/Lndled  the 
gold,  the  crystal,  the  ivory  with  his  name  and  <fngrsvinga,  «  .  .  No  sadi 
complete  materialisation  of  history  had  been  obtducd  at  one  stroke  from 
any  other  country  or  age.**  See  further  Note  D  on  the  Eesuntcticfli  of 
Myths. 

^Joseph's  elevation  is  traditionally  connectc^i  with  Apophit  (Apept). 
With  the  view  of  the  chronology  indicated  below,  we  are  disposed  to  pboi 
it  nnder  Apepi  l  (e.  1880  B.O.),  not  Apepi  ii. 
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Kings  came  the  founding  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  under 
Aahmes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire.  Under 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  we  reach,  perhaps, 
the  period  of  greatest  splendour  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  period  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  Biblical  student,  for  it  is  under 
one  or  other  of  these  dynasties,  undoubtedly,  that  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  Israelitish  oppression,  and  for  the  Exodua 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  scholars  has  been  that  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was  the  great  ruler  Bameses  n., 
and  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was  his  son  Meneptah, 
or  one  of  his  immediate  successora  Much  may  be  said 
for  this  identification.  Especially  does  it  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  the  mention  in  Ex.  i  11  of  the  building  of 
the  store  cities  Pithom  and  Eaamses,  both  of  which 
are  directly  connected,  the  one  (Pi-tum,  discovered  by 
M.  Naville  in  1883  ^)  by  its  bricks,  the  other  by  its  name, 
vdth  Bameses  n.'  Yet  three  great  discoveries  in  recent 
times  have  again  thrown  more  than  doubt  on  the 
identification^ 

1.  First  in  order  was  the  astonishing  discovery,  in  1881, 
of  the  mummies  of  tJie  Pharaohs  themselve&  In  a  gallery 
given  off  from  a  pit,  85  feet  deep,  in  a  mountain  gorge 
a  few  miles  from  Thebes,  some  tlurty-nine  mummies  were 
found,  which  proved  on  inspection  to  include  amongst  them 
the  most  renowned  kings  and  queens  of  Egypt  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  dynasties.  "At  the  first 
report  of  the  discovery,"  wrote  one,  "  the  boldest  held  his 
breath,  so  astounding  is  the  Ust,  which  includes  almost 
every  name  most  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Egypt."  The 
list  embraced  Aahmes,  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty; 
Thothmes  m.,  and  other  kings  of  the  same  dynasty; 
Bameses  L,  Seti  L,  and  Bameses  n.,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.' 

^  Cf.  Ms  store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  JtouU  of  the  Exodua  (1885). 

'  On  the  historicity  of  these  notices,  cf.  Eittel,  Hiti,  of  ffeb$,  L  pp. 
254-56.  He  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  wnt«r 
«<  obtained  information  respecting  the  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamsei  by 
means  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  then  attached  to  this  the  national  tradi- 
tion of  the  Israelites"  (p.  255).  It  will  naturally  occur  that  a  writer  who 
could  name  these  cities  could  also  hare  named  the  Pharaoh  had  he  dioaeiL 
The  problems  about  the  city  Raamses,  however,  are  not  yet  satiafiustorily 
■olyed.    See  Note  E  on  the  Identification  of  Baamses. 

*  Our  notice  is  based  on  contemporary  reports.  A  popular  aoooont  ia 
given  of  this  and  of  Naville's  discovery  in  The  Pharaoht  of  the  Bondage  amd 
the  JBxodui,  by  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  New  York  (1887).  See  alw 
NiMly  JUemt  Arehmology  and  the  Bible,  pp.  16,  ft. 
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A  subsequent  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Amenoi^  a, 
in  1898,  added  seven  other  mummies  to  the  UaL  One  of 
these,  taken  at  first  for  that  of  Amenophis  n.,  was  foood 
later  to  be  the  mummj  of  Meneptah,  the  sappoeed 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.^  To  whatever  period  the  Exodm 
is  assigned,  it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  in 
our  possession  the  actual  mummy  of  the  Phaiaoh  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites,  and  from  whose  face  Moses  fled. 

2.  This  first  discovery  was  eclipsed,  in  1887,  by  a  second, 
still  more  extensive  in  its  bearings.  This  was  the  discovery, 
already  repeatedly  referred  to,  at  Tel  el-Amama  (a  place 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  180  miles  sontii  of 
Cairo),  of  a  mass  of  inscribed  tablets,  some  three  hundred  in 
number,  forming  part,  as  it  proved,  of  the  official  cone- 
spondence  of  two  of  the  later  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
— ^Amenophis  ni.  and  AmenopHs  iv.*  This  latter  Kng  {c 
1380  B,a),  otherwise  called  Ehu-n-aten,  was  a  "  heretic  king." 
He  sought  to  introduce,  and  compulsorily  to  enforce,  a  new 
worship — that  of  the  solar  disk  (Aten).  The  opposition 
he  encountered  led  him  to  leave  Thebes,  and  found  this 
new  capital,  whither  he  removed  the  court  records  of  his 
father  and  himself.  The  remarkable  thm^  about  tiie 
correspondence  is  that  the  tablets  are  written,  not  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  but  in  Babylonian  cuneiform — a 
fact  of  the  utmost  importance  as  showing  that  the  Baby- 
lonian language  was  at  that  time  not  only  widely  known, 
but  was  the  medium  of  official  communication  between  E^ypt 
and  other  countries,  as  French  is  to-day  in  Europe.  The 
letters  reveal  the  wide  political  relations  of  Egyp^  and  are 
particularly  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  of 
culture  in  Palestine,  and  on  the  events  transpiring  in  that 
country,  about  1400  B.a  They  include,  as  will  be  after- 
wards seen,'  many  letters  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
other  rulers  in  Canaan. 

8.  The  third  discovery  is  still  more  recent,  and  bears  on 

^  Cf.  Niool,  as  abore^  p.  820.  The  oorreotion  was  announced  by  Pio- 
fessor  Sayce  in  1900. 

'  Good  aocoonts  of  this  discovery  may  be  teen  in  Sayoe's  Higher  OrUieum, 
pp.  47  ff. ;  Bennett's  Book  of  Joshua,  pp.  48  ff. ;  Pinches,  0.  T.  t»  Lifkt  ^ 
Hiti,  Records,  chap.  Tili.,  etc.  The  most  Talnable  complete  tranBlatfon  it 
WincUer's  (1896). 

*  See  below,  p.  424.  Next  in  importance  to  the  letters  of  tho  kiqg  of 
Jerusalem,  in  their  bearings  on  the  Ehaoiri  (below,  p.  424),  is  the  long  Mriet  of 
Rib-Addi  of  Oebal  (Winckler,  pp.  124  ff.). 
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the  question  often  asked — Is  there  wny  mention  of  Israel 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments?  Identifications  with  the 
Hebrews  have  been  repeatedly  sought,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  aperiu 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  inscriptions;^  but  it  was  not 
till  1896  that  the  name  "Israel"  was  actually  found  by 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  on  a  stela  of  Meneptah,  believed, 
as  above  said,  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument,  however,  it  was  soon  found, 
created  more  difficulties  than  it  removed.  It  recounted 
the  victories  of  Meneptah  over  various  peoples  in  and  about 
Palestine,  and  apparently  included  Israel  in  the  list 
"Israel  is  spoiled,"  it  reads,  "it  hath  no  seed."'  But  if 
Israel  was  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Meneptah — and 
there  seems  independent  evidence  that  at  least  Asher,'  and 
perhaps  Judah,^  was — it  is  clear  that  Meneptah  cannot, 
in  consistency  with  Bible  history,  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  This  at  once  raised  a  new  question — Is  the  usual 
assumption  that  Eameses  n.  was  the  oppressor,  and  that 
the  Exodus  took  place  under  Meneptah,  or  later,  a  correct 
one?  The  question  is  one  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
consider.' 

^  The  objection  to  this  ideDtification  is  that  operiu  are  still  found,  in 
both  noble  and  servile  positions,  at  dates  much  later  than  the  Szodns. 
Thus  there  is  mention  of  2088  aperiu  as  settlers  in  noble  positions  in 
Heliopolis  in  the  reiffn  of  Rameses  in.,  and  800  aperiu  are  employed 
in  slare  labour  in  we  reign  of  Rameses  nr.  (ct  Cook,  who  accepts 
the  identification  of  Ghabas,  Speaker^a  Com.  Exodus,  p.  466  ;  Sajce,  I^ruh 
Light,  p.  71 ;  Hommel,  Ane.  Htb,  Trad.  p.  269 ;  Drirer,  Avth.  and  Arch. 
p.  56).  Or  did  some  colony  of  Israelites  remain  in  Egjrpt  t  (Ebers,  Dureh 
Ooaen,  p.  521).  Cook  reganis  the  aperiu  of  Bameses  in.  as  also  "  oaptiyes  " 
— "  prisoners  of  war." 

'There  are  considerable  yariations  in  the  translation  giren,  bat  generaUy 
the  meaning  is  the  same. 

*  Thus  W.  Max  MUller,  Aeieti  und  JBuropa,  p.  286 ;  cH  Hommel,  Ane. 
Btb.  Trad.y.  228. 

^  Thus  Jastrow,  who  finds  "  men  of  Judah,"  on  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  {JcuT.  of  Bib,  Lit.  1898).  There  is  another  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Meneptah  which  speaks  of  Goshen  as  '*  abandoned  since  the  time  of 
the  ancestors.  Nayille  infers  from  this  that  it  was  not  inhabited  ("The 
Route  of  the  Exodus,"  Trans,  of  FicL  Institute,  yoL  xxri.  1892-98). 

'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Egyptian  traditions  and  other  ancient 
notioes  in  light  of  Professor  Petrie's  discovery,  see  art  by  the  author  in 
JSgpositor,  April  1897,  "  Israel  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodns." 
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YL  Israel  and  thi  Exodxts 

There  have  always  been  scholars  who  doubted  the 
current  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus,^  but,  while  thB 
majority,  probably,  still  adhere  to  the  old  date,  the  e&et 
of  Professor  Petrie's  discovery  has  been  to  lead  many  to 
revise  their  previous  opinions,'  and  to  create  hesitation  in 
the  minds  of  more.  An  almost  insuperable  difficidty  in  the 
way  of  the  Bameses-Meneptah  theory  is  the  chrondogiaL 
The  steady  tendency  in  Eg^tian  study  has  been  to  lower 
the  dates  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  e.g,,  puts  the  accession  of  Menept^ 
as  kte  as  1208  B.C.,  and  the  Exodus  in  1200  B.a'  This, 
however,  leaves  little  more  than  200  years  for  the  inter?il 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temfda 
(e.  975  B.a)^ — a  period  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  cruh 
the  wanderings  and  conquest,  the  times  of  the  Judges,  snd 
the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David.  At  the  other  end,  the 
period  from  Abraham  (e.  2100  B.C.)  to  the  Exodus  is  far  too 
long,  about  900  years — some  make  it  longer.  £ven  if  the 
date  of  Bameses  n.  is  raised  by  half  a  century,  the  difficultj 
is  only  very  partially  removed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
take  a  date  which  the  Bible  itself  gives  us  for  the  Exodoa, 
viz.,  480  years  before  the  building  of  the  temple,^  as 
approximately  correct,  we  are  taken  bsick  to  about  1450  RC, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  powerful  ruler  ThothmeB 
m.,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.*  This  date  corresponds  also 
with  the  interval  from  Abraham.  On  this  view,  the  Exodus 
would  fall  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  E, 

1  Of.  the  iDteresting  Essay  of  Canon  Cook,  Speaker'a  Cam.  Bxcdos,  ppt 
454-55 ;  also  Kbhler,  Bib.  Oesch.  L  pp.  287-45. 

*  Professor  Petrie  himself;  Sa^oe,  Drirer,  Kittel,  etc.,  adhere  to  tbi 
ordinary  view;  but  leading  Continental  scholars,  as  SteindorflT,  Zimmen, 
Hommel,  etc.,  with  W.  Max  MtiUer,  Colonel  Conder,  and  others,  incline  to,  or 
adopt,  an  earlier  data.  Hommel,  who  took  the  ordinary  view  in  hit  J^l 
Hib,  Trad,,  gires  the  reasons  for  his  change  in  JBa^potUory  Tvm€»t  Febnmy 
1899. 

»  H%$t.  ofEgyvt,  L  pp.  250-51. 

*  This  is  the  date  approximately  fixed  by  the  Assyrian  BynchroniiiBii 

*  1  Kings  vL  1.  The  LXX  has  440  years.  This  is  found,  howvpv.  li 
none  of  the  remaining  rersions.  The  number  480  is  found  in  Aqw 
Symmaohus,  Peshitta,  etc  (cC  Kohler,  Bib,  Otseh,  i.  p.  242 ;  ii  PP*9^  9n> 

*  The  years  of  his  sole  reign  are  given  by  Petria,  Alter  JUftkr 
1481-1449  B.o.'-ffisL  qf  Egypt,  ii.  pp.  155-57. 
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son  of  Thothmes  ni.,  in  whose  reign  Professor  Hommel  now 
also  places  it. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed  that,  on  the  supposition  of  this 
earlier  date,  the  conditions  are  in  every  way  as  suitable  as  on 
the  Eameses  theory — ^perhaps  more  suitable.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  Bameses  il.  from  the  store  cities  loses  much  of 
its  force  when  we  find  that,  as  might  be  shown  by  examples, 
it  was  a  habit  of  this  monarch  to  appropriate  the  work  and 
monuments  of  his  predecessors,  and  give  his  name  to  them.^ 
On  the  other  hypothesis,  the  oppressor  becomes  the  great 
ruler,  conqueror,  and  builder,  Thothmes  m.,  whose  character, 
length  of  reign  (fifty-four  years),  and  oppression  of  his  subjects, 
entirely  corresponds  ¥dth  the  description  in  Exodua'  To 
his  reign  belongs  the  well-known  picture  of  the  brick-making 
by  captives,  so  often  used  to  illustrate  the  bondage  of  the 
Israelites.  If  the  new  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  need  not  be 
a  mere  illustration,  but  may  be  a  pictui*e  of  the  bondage 
itself.  As  in  Exodus,  over  the  slaves  stand  overseers  with 
their  rods,  and  the  words  are  put  into  their  mouths,  "  Be 
not  idle."  *  There  is  another  curious  agreement.  Thothmes 
III.  was  preceded  by  Thothmes  n.,  and  he  by  Thothmes  i., 
whose  daughter  Hatasu  (Hashop)  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  in  Egyptian  history.  She  was  associated 
with  her  father  in  the  government ;  she  married  her  brother 
Thothmes  11.,  and  shared  his  throne ;  she  was  regent  in  the 
minority  of  Thothmes  m.  It  is  at  least  a  sin^lar  coinci- 
dence that,  on  the  theory  we  are  expounding,  Moses  must 
have  been  bom  just  about  the  time  this  "  bold  and  clever  " 
princess  *  was  rising  into  power.  The  temptation  is  great 
to  connect  her  with  the  "  Pharaoh's  daughter  "  of  the  story 
in  Exodus.* 

One  other  coincidence  of  much  importance  remains  to 
be  noticed.    This  takes  us  back  to  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets. 

^  The  "  Oleopatra's  Needle"  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London,  was 
originally  an  obelisk  of  Thothmes  in. ;  Pi-Ramessu  was  the  rebmlding  of  an 
older  city  ;  this  seems  to  hare  been  the  case  also  with  Pithom.  In  this  case 
the  use  of  the  name  Baamses  would  seem  to  show  that  the  nafraUve  ftt  least 
is  as  late  as  Rameses  11.  But  it  must  still  be  doubtful  whether  the  Baamaet 
of  Ex.  i.  11  is  a  city  built  by  this  king.    See  Note  £. 

•  Ex.  T. 

'  Ot  Bmgsch,  Eiti.  qf  Bgypi^  i  pp.  875-76 ;  see  Bmgsch  ob  the  whole 
nign. 

^  Ibid.  p.  39$ ;  of.  her  history  in  Fetrie,  Ei^.  of  Sffypif  il  pp.  79-^8. 

'Ot  Ex.  ii.  5  ff. 
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by  Origen  and  Melito  of  Sardis  (boih  of  whom  leceired  ii 
from  Jews),  and  by  Jerome,  who,  however,  knew  of  and  mentions 
the  Babbinical  division  into  twentj-fonr  books.  The  Jewish 
Palestinian  division  is  into  the  three  parts — ^five  books  of  the 
Law;  eight  of  the  Prophets,  subdivided  into  ** former  prophets' 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  and  "  latter  prophets  **  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  as  one  book) ; 
and  eleven  Hagiographa  (Chronicles,  Psalms,  etc) — ^twentj-four  in 
alL  Daniel  in  this  case  (as  Jerome  also  testifies)  was  included 
among  the  Hagiographa.  The  twenty-two  of  Josephus  is 
hann^iised  with  the  twenty-four  of  the  other  reckoning  by  taking 
Buth  with  Samuel,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah.  Melito 
reckons  Buth,  but  omits  Esther. 

It  is  clear  that  Josephus  regards  the  Canon  as  closing  about 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  after  which,  he  says,  there  was  not  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  (the  same  idea  of  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  is  expressed  in  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41,  and 
elsewhere),  and  he  represents  this  as  the  traditional  belief  of  his 
time.  The  same  tradition  in  a  more  confused  form  is  met  with 
in  the  spurious  letter  prefixed  to  2  Mace:  "The  same  things 
were  also  reported  in  the  public  archives  and  in  the  records 
relating  to  Nehemiah ;  and  how,  founding  a  library,  he  gathered 
together  the  things  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the 
(writings)  of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  about  sacred  gifts." 
When  we  proceed  to  test  this  tradition,  we  do  not  find  it  wholly 
unworthy  of  credence. 

The  law  was  plainly  of  canonical  authority  in  the  days  of 
Ezra  (see  pp.  295  ff.) ;  how  far  it  is  older  is  discussed  in  Chap.  IX. 
There  is  nothing  against  the  collection  of  prophets  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah ;  though  earlier  collections  may  well  have  existed, 
analogous  to  the  collections  of  Paul's  Epistles  in   the    early 
Church.    The  third  part  of  the  Canon  was  more  elastic ;  whether 
it  remained  open  to  receive  contributions  of  a  later  date  than, 
say,  the  fourth  century,  depends  on  the  view  we  take  of  Maccar 
b»an  psalms  and  of  the  age  of  Daniel  (see  Chap.  XII.).     But  the 
repeated  assertion  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  departed  is 
a  strong  proof  that  books  beHeved  to  be  new  were  not  admitted. 
The  treatment  of  the  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (see  p.  449)  is 
evidence  of  this.      This  author  is  acquainted  with  a  threefold 
division  of  the  sacred  books,  but  puts  his  own  work  on  a  quite 
different  level  from  them ;  and  his  book,  though  highly  esteemed, 
was  not  received  into  the  Canon.     The  impression  given  is,  that 
the  collection  of  law,  prophets,  and  other  sacred  books  was  already 
old — a  fact  borne  out   by  the   LXX  translation  (see   p.  449). 
It  is  not  an  argument  against  this  that  Esther  and  Ecdesiastea 
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power  of  the  HUtites,  In  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Kings 
are  found  various  references  which  imply  the  existence  of  a 
great  and  formidable  Hittite  empire  or  confederacy  north  of 
Palestine,  and  this  long  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  Israelites 
had  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus,  in  Joshua  L  4 : 
"From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 
In  1  Kings  x.  28,  29,  we  are  told  of  chariots  and  horses 
being  brought  from  Egypt  for  "  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites." 
Still  later,  in  2  Kings  viL  6,  we  read  of  a  flight  of  the 
Syrians  occasioned  by  the  belief  that  the  king  of  Israel  had 
hired  against  them  "the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
kings  of  the  Egyptians."^  As,  however,  no  ancient  writer 
knew  anything  about  such  a  power,  these  Scriptural  allusions 
to  them  were,  as  usual,  treated  as  unhistorical,  or  as  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes.  "The  unhistorical  tone,"  wrote  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Newman  in  his  Hebrew  Monarchy, "  is  far  too 
manifest  to  allow  of  our  easy  belief  in  it "  (the  flight  of  the 
Syrians),  adding  that  the  reference  to  the  Hittites  "does 
not  exhibit  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  a 
very  favourable  light."*  Now,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  are  con- 
firmed to  the  letter.'  Alike  from  I^ptian  and  from 
Assyrian  inscriptions  we  learn  that  this  Hittite  people  were 
for  nearly  1000  years  a  great  ruling  power  in  Syria  and 
Western  Asia,  extending  their  influence  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  They  had,  in  short,  an  empire  hardly  less 
great  than  Egypt  and  Assyria  themselves.  The  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  in  l^pt  conducted 
extensive  campaigns  against  them,  the  events  of  which 
constitute  a  considerable  part  of  their  annals.*  But  beyond 
this  their  own  abundant  monuments,  inscribed  with  a 
hieroglyphic  which  scholars  are  still  busy  attempting  to 
decipher,  now  discover  to  us  what  manner  of  people  they 
were,  and  testify  to  the  wide  range  of  their  supremacy.    It 

"  or.  Zndg.  i  26,  "auto  the  land  of  the  Hittites." 
*  Heh,  Mon&Tthy,  pp.  184-85* 

■  Cf.  th«  worki  of  Sayoe  {Frevh  Light,  Higher  CfrUieinn,  Early  Itrael, 

etc.) ;  Wright,  Empire  of  the  EUiiU* ;  Driver,  Authority  and  ArehoM^ogy^ 

\  pp.  83-87  ;  Jenaen,  in  Hiiprechf  e  Ex^fl^aiitms,  pp.  765  ff. 

[       *  Cr.  thi?  treaty  of  R^me^^ea  ii.  with  ili?  Hittites  in  Brngsch ;  also  in  Savoe, 

kjS^W^  luTod,  pp.  21^7  ff.    The  Hittit«4  oxg  prominsnt  also  in  tiis  Tef  •!• 

h  tabl«tB.     CI  FlDches,  as  ahove,  pp.  800  tL 
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is  already  known  that  the  Hittite  language  was  nol  a 
Semitic,  but  an  Aryan,  tongue,  and  Jensen  has  thrown  oat 
the  conjecture  that  the  Hittites  of  the  monuments  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Armenians.^  It  seems  evident  that 
the  Biblical  books  in  which  these  references  to  the  Hittites 
occur  must  have  been  written  when  the  power  of  tii&t 
people  was  yet  in  the  ascendant,  else  the  writers  woold  ha^e 
blundered  in  regard  to  them  like  others. 

2.  Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  long  series  of  dis- 
coveries minutely  illustrating  and  corroborating  the  nana- 
tives  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tht 
period  of  the  kings.  It  lb  a  striking  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  point  of  contact  with  foreign  powers  in  this 
period  which  does  not  receive  illustration  from  the  monu- 
ments; while  the  Assyrian  synchronisms  and  notices  in 
the  Eponym  Canon*  afford  valuable  aid  in  rectifying  the 
Bible  chronology.  Only  to  glance  at  outstanding  instances— 
the  walls  of  the  Hall  of  Karnak  give  Shishak's  own  boast- 
ful account  of  his  invasion  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Behoboam;*  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  set  up  his  stone  at 
Dibon  to  commemorate  the  freeing  of  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  Israel  ;^  the  Bible  informs  us  that  Ahab  at  the  end 
of  his  life  made  a  covenant  with  Benhadad  of  Syria,^  and,  on 
the  Assyrian  side,  we  have  a  notice  of  Ahab  as  present  with 
Benhadad  at  the  battle  of  Karkar,  854  B.a,  when  the 
Syrians  were  defeated  by  Shalmaneser  n. ;  this  apparently 
brought  Israel  imder  tribute  to  Assyria,  and  Jehu's  servants 
are  next  pictured  on  Shalmaneser's  black  obelisk  as  bearing 
tribute  to  that  monarch ;  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Judah 
with  liglath-pileser,  or  JPul  (shown  by  the  lists  of  kings  to 
be     the    same   person)    are    circumstantially    confirmed; 

^  Jensen,  as  above,  p.  777. 

'  A  list  of  the  rotation  and  succession  of  officers  (analogous  to  the  arehons 
of  Athens  and  the  consuls  of  Rome).  Cf.  article  by  the  author  on  **  AasyriaB 
and  Hebrew  Chronolo^  "  in  the  Presbyterian  B&vteWf  January  1899. 

'  2  Chron.  xii  This  is  one  of  the  narratiyes  in  Chronicles  not  fomid  in 
Kings,  and  proves  the  use  of  special  and  authentio  sources. 


ings,  and  proves  the  use  of  special  and  s 
^2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iiL  4  ff.     The  inscriptii 


^  ion  may  be  seen  in  fuU  (origmal  and 
translationV  with  notes)  in  Driver's  Samuel,  pp.  Izzxv  ff. ;  and  Bouiett's  art 
'*  Moab  "  in  Diet,  of  Bxble^  iiL  pp.  408  ff.  Dr.  Driver  is  clearly  mistakeoi  in 
makinff  the  revolt  to  be  already  ''completed  in  the  middle  of  the  i«ig&  of 
Ahab,^  and  finding  therein  a  discrepancy  with  Scripture.  Mesha's  "forty 
years "  from  Oniri  reach  down  to  Jehoram's  time,  as  in  2  Kings.  Ponblj 
M  is  the  son  of  Omri  intended.  Omri's  own  reign  was  a  short  one. 
'  1  Kings  zz.  34  ;  zzii.  1. 
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Menahem,  Pekah,  and  Hoshea  appear  in  this  monarch's 
inscriptions  as  on  the  Bible  page;^  Eoshea's  rebellion,  and 
the  carrying  awaj  of  the  people  by  Sargon,  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  are  desciibed;'  Sargon's  own  palace  was,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  Ninevite  discoveries;' 
Sennacherib's  version  of  his  expedition  against  Hezekiah, 
his  siege  of  Lachish,  and  the  other  events  of  his  reign,  may 
be  read  from  his  own  annals;^  his  murder  by  his  son,  and 
the  accession  of  Esarhaddon,  are  duly  recorded;^  Tirhakah 
appears  as  "  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  • 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh,  his  repentance,  and  his 
restoration  to  his  kingdom,  are,  like  the  invasion  of  Shishak, 
recorded  only  in  QironiclesJ  The  narrative  has  very 
generally  been  pronounced  unhistorical  on  the  double  ground, 
apart  from  the  silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  we  have 
no  mention  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians  at  this  time 
in  Western  Asia,  and  that  the  king  is  declared  to  have  been 
carried  to  Babylon,  not  to  Nineveh.  Both  objections,  as 
Schrader  shows,  "  lose  their  force  in  presence  of  the  inscrip- 
tions."' Manasseh's  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  tributaries 
of  both  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal  (*'  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah");'  and,  as  kings  of  Babylon,  the  sovereigns  some- 
times held  their  court  in  that  city.^^  The  release  of 
Manasseh  has  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  Fharaoh-Necho.  He 
was  brought  to  Nineveh,  as  Manasseh  was  to  Babvlon,  "  in 
iron  chains,"  yet  Assurbanipial,  a  little  later,  idlowed  him  to 
return  to  Egypt  and  resume  his  power."  Schrader  sums  up 
the  results  of  a  careful  examination  by  saying  "  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  the  statement  of  the 
Chronicler,  and  that  what  he  relates  can  be  satisfactorily 

» 2  Kings  XV.  «  2  Kings  xvii  1-6. 

*  See  aboYO,  p.  898. 

4  2  Kings  xviii.  18  ff.  Sennacherib,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  iflent  alont 
the  disaster  to  his  anny,  which  yet  is  needed  to  account  for  the  raising  of  the 
siege. 

■2King8xix.  87. 

*  2  Kings,  xix.  9.    Cf.  Schrader,  Oun,  InteHpliani,  ii  p.  10. 
»  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-18. 

*  Cun.  InBoHipts,  ii.  pp.  54  ff. 

*  Gf.  Pinches,  as  above,  pp.  886-88. 

^*  Schrader,  p.  65  ;  Sayce,  Higher  Orit,  pp.  458-60.  Even  H.  P.  Smith 
concedes :  "  The  mention  of  Babylon  which  formerly  made  a  difficnl^  does 
so  no  longer,  because  we  know  that  Ashurbanipal  spent  a  great  deU  of  time 
inthatdty."— O.r.  Eist.  p.  268. 

"  Sayce,  as  above,  p.  461. 
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acoounted  for  from  the  circumstances  that  existed  in  the 
year  647  B.O."* 

Vin.  The  Book  of  Daniel 

There  is  something  approaching  to  a  oonsensoB  d 
opinion  among  critical  scholars  that  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as 
it  lies  before  us,  is  a  production  of  the  Maccabsean  age;  (Hilj 
that,  while  a  majority  will  have  it  to  be  composed  wholly  in 
that  age,  others,  like  Delitzsch  and  OreUi,'  think  that  il 
rests  on  a  basis  of  genuine  history  and  prophecy,  and  is  it 
most  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
Maccabsean  age,  as  a  book  of  comfort  to  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  in  their  persecution.*  Without  entering  into  tiie 
oriticisJ  question,  we  would  point  out  that  the  sweeping 
statements  often  made  as  to  the  unhistorical  character  d 
the  book  need  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  With  the 
progress  of  monumental  discovery,  the  objections  that  hart 
been  heaped  up  against  it  tend,  not  to  increase,  bat  to 
disappear.  The  startling  evidence,  e^.,  that  has  come  to 
light  of  the  early  date  and  wide  di^usion  of  a  high  Greek 
civilisation,  and  of  the  continuous  intercourse  of  the  Oreeb 
with  other  countries  from  remote  times,^  renders  nugatory 
any  objection  based  on  the  alleged  names  of  Grreek  instro- 
ments  in  the  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  music.     Beaden 

^  Oun,  InseripU,  iL  p.  59  ;  cf.  Sayoe,  JSarly  I»rael,  pp.  zrii  fL 

*  Cf.  Delitzsch,  Mess.  Prophecies  (1891),  pp.  298  ff. ;  OrelU,  O.T.  Ft^kecf, 
pp.  454  ff. 

'The  view  in  question  is  stated  thus  hj  Orelli :  "Neither  of  tha 
narratives  of  Dan.  L~vi.,  nor  of  the  visions  \rii.-zii.,  can  we  allow  that  they  ovi 
tiieir  origin  to  the  Maooabsan  age.  As  to  the  former,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  contain  history  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  exile,  and  were  merely 
compiled  by  a  late  author,  who  to  all  appearance,  especially  aooording  to 
lin^piistic  indications,  belonged  to  the  Macoabean  age.  Wa  oome  to  t 
similar  conclusion  in  respect  to  the  apocalyptic  yisions.  .  •  .  Wa  think  tiiat 
eyen  here  traditional  risions  of  the  real  Daniel,  renowned  for  hia  prophetk 
keenness  of  sight  (Ezek.  xxyiii.  8)  form  the  real  kernel,  bat  that  these 
yisions  were  not  merely  collected  and  redacted  by  an  author  Hying  nndor 
Antiochus,  but  also  set  by  illustratiye  explanations  in  intimate  relation  tn 
the  oppression  of  that  age." — Prophecy ^  pp.  455-50.  See  further  below, 
p.  458. 

^  Actiye  intercourse  existed  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  Cim^m^wt  and 
other  lands,  from  the  Tel  el-Amama  times,  and  even  earlier.  The  pottexy 
found  at  Mycenss  is  said  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  of  Egypt ;  conyersely,  Flinders  Petrie  found  Myoenean  potteiT 
at  Tel  el-Amama.  The  tablets  already  mention  Vivana  or  Jayan.  Cl 
Sayce,  Higher  Criticism,  pp.  18-20 ;  Kittel,  Bib,  Exeavs,  pp.  14-18,  ete. 
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of  Professor  Flinders  Petrie's  Ten  Years*  Digging  in  Egypt 

may  think  they  find,  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  at 

Tahpahnes,^  what  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  that  objection. 

The  picture  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  again,  given  in  the  book,  is 

in  fullest  accord  with  the  idea  of  him  obtained  from  his  own 

inscriptions  and  works.    It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that 

discovery  has  proved  the  historical  reality  of  one  personage 

whom  criticism  had  persisted  in  regarding  as  mythical,  viz., 

Belshazzar.    Belshazzar  appears  in  Daniel  as  "king  of  the 

Chaldeans,"  >  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  ancient 

historian.    The  last  king  of  Babylon  was  called  Nabonidus, 

and  no  room  seemed  left  for  another.    It  is  now  discovered, 

however,   from    inscriptions    and    contract    tablets,    that 

Kabonidus  had  a  son  who  bore  this  name  Belshazzar,  and 

who,  to  judge  from  the  prominent  place  he  has  in  the 

inscriptions,  was  in  some  way  associated  with  his  father  in 

the  government.*    This  would  explain  Belshazzar^s  promise 

to  make  Daniel  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,  or,  as  some 

understand  it,  one  of  "a  board  of  three."*    It  would  seem, 

further,  from  the  Babylonian  account,  that ''  the  king's  son 

died  "  on  the  night  in  which  the  city  was  finally  captured.* 

In  other  respects  discrepancies  are  alleged  to  exist  between 

the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  inscriptions  of 

Cyrus  and  the  statements  in  DanieL    We  are  confident  that 

most  of  these  will  disappear  with  more  accurate  reading  and 

interpretation.    In    the  Babylonian   account    the    city  is 

described    as    taken  "without  fighting."    It  is,  however, 

carefully  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Chronicle  a  considerable 

interval  elapses  between  the  first  peaceful  entrance  into  the 

*  Ten  Tears*  Digging,  pp.  64  ff. :  '<  Here  then  was  a  ready  source  for  the 
introduction  of  Greek  words  and  names  into  Hebrew,  Jong  before  the 
Alexandrine  age ;  and  even  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Greek  names  of 
musioi^  instruments  and  other  words  may  have  been  heard  in  the  oonrts  of 


Solomon's  temple"  (p.  64).  Cf.  Professor  Petrie's  TanU,  Pt  ii.  pp.  49,  50 
(4th  Mem.  of  Pal.  Explor.  Fund).  Dr.  Cheyne  takes  Professor  Petrie  to 
task  for  accounting  in  tnis  way  for  the  Greek  names  of  instruments  in  Daniel 


(Origin  qf  Psalter,  p.  10). 

"  Dan.  V.  80. 

'Gf.  Pinches,  p.  414.  According  to  Dr.  Pinches,  Belshazzar  was  ''the 
real  ruler,"  but  not  so  officially.  Professor  R.  D.  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  royal  titles  of  this  period,  claims  that  the 
bearing  of  the  title  "king"  by  Belshazzar  is  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of 
the  time.    See  Note  F  on  Belshazzar  and  Babylon. 

*  Dan.  V.  7. 

'  Gf.  the  '' Babylonian Ghronide, "given in  Pinches,  pp.  416-10 ;  DriTer, 
Vamia,  p.  xxix-xxx  ;  Sayce,  Higher  CrU,  pp.  602-^. 
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city  and  its  final  talL  The  first  entrance  is  made  in  the 
mont^  Tammuz  (July),  but  the  completion  of  the  capture, 
and  the  death  of  Belsbazzar,  do  not  take  place  till 
Maroheswan  (Noyember) — four  months  later.^  The  pro- 
babilities are  that  Nabonidus  commanded  the  forces  in  the 
field,  while  Belshazzar  held  the  city  within.  Nabonidofl 
was  defeated,  and  taken  captive  in  Babylon,  and,  as  we  read 
it,  the  outer  part  of  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Grobryas, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  his  soldiers.  The  inner  part, 
howeyer,  held  out  for  some  months,  when  Cyrus,  in  some 
unknown  way,  became  master  of  it'  Belshazzar  was  slain 
on  the  night  of  its  capture — again  in  agreement  with  Daniel 
Not  improbably,  also,  the  Grobryas  of  the  inscriptions,  whom, 
we  are  told.  Cirrus  made  governor,  and  who   "appointed 

Svemors  in  Babylonia,"  is  the  long>sought-f or  ''  Darius  the 
ede/'  who  "*  received  the  kingdom,"  and  reigned  for  two 
years.* 

NoTB. — The  ScMath :  The  strongest  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Babylonian  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  general  rest 
(cf.  pp.  403-4)  is  furnished  by  Professor  R  D.  Wilson,  in  an 
art.  on  "Babylon  and  Israel"  in  ITis  Princeton  Theol, 
Beview  for  Apnl  1903.  Dr.  Wilson  shows,  on  the  basis  of 
a  large  induction,  that  contracts  were  freely  drawn  up  on 
the  &ibbath8  as  on  other  daya  Cf.  also  Konig's  Die  RM- 
Btbel-Frage,  p.  22. 

^  See  the  Babylonian  Ohroniole,  as  above. 

*  Of.  Pinches,  p.  418  ;  Driver.  Daniel,  p.  zzzL  In  a  yeiy  important 
note  (Higher  CrU,  p.  522)  Sayce  snows  that  contracts  in  Babylon  oontioued 
to  be  dated  by  the  year  of  '*  Nabonidus  king  of  Babylon  "  after  the  captors 
in  July  nn  to  Noyember.  These  are  noted  as  drawn  up  in  "  the  city  of  the 
king's  palace,  Babylon,"  while  one  dated  in  Deoember  "in  t^e  •^^n— t"^" 
year  of  Cyrus  "  is  simply  inscribed  **  Bubylon." 

*Gobryas  had  already  been  described  as  "goyemor  of  GutiunL"  The 
remarks  of  Prof.  B.  D.  Wilson  on  tiie  use  of  the  title  "  kine "  apply  to 
Darins  also.  See,  on  whole  subject,  the  yalnable  note  of  Kdhler  in  Bik 
Ghtch.  iii  pp.  686-41. 


CHAPTER  XII 

l^salmd  ant>  propbetB:  ZLbe  pro0re8Biv>enee0  of 
Revelation 


"  How  varied  and  how  aplendid  the  wealth  which  this  traasmy  [S» 
Psalter]  oontains,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words.  .  .  .  This  Book,  net 
unreasonably,  I  am  wont  to  style  an  anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  soul,  forn 
one  will  disooyer  in  himself  a  single  feeling  whereof  the  image  is  vt 
reflected  in  this  mirror." — Calyin. 

"  After  busying  myself  with  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  text 
for  over  forty-eight  years,  I  can  bear  witness  with  fullest  truth,  that  wliat- 
ever  cleaves  to  the  Old  Testament  of  imperfection,  yea,  perhaps,  of  offnoe, 
in  a  word,  of  '  the  form  of  a  servant,'  has  from  year  to  year  for  me  ever  tki 
more  shrivelled  up  into  nothingness,  with  an  ever  deepening  penetntki 
into  the  overmastering  phenomenon  of  prophecy." — Eautzsoh. 

"Kuenen  has  designated  his  investigation  of  prophecy  strictly  in- 
partial  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  mistaken  that  his  arrangement  is  controlled  br 
the  motive  of  reducing  faith  in  a  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  tt 
absurdity. "— Gibsbbkxoht. 

"  When  I  come  to  such  psalms  wherein  David  curseth  his  enemies,  di ! 
then  let  me  bring  my  soul  down  to  a  lower  note,  for  these  words  were  made 
only  to  fit  David's  mouth."— Thokab  Fuller. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  progressive  revelation — if  the  ides  of  soeh 
a  revelation  is  once  admitted— must  be  Judged  by  its  end  and  not  by  iti 
beginning.  .  •  .  According  to  any  rule  of  judging  in  snch  cases,  the 
morality  of  a  progressive  dispensation  is  not  the  morality  with  which  it 
starts,  but  that  with  which  it  oondudes.  The  test  ii  not  the  oonunencemeB^ 
but  the  result"— MozLST. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PSALMS  AND  PROPHETS:  THE  PROQRESSIVENESS 
OF  REVELATION 

If  the  history  is  the  body  of  the  Old  Testament  religion, 
the  psalms  and  prophets  may  be  said  to  be  its  soul.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  in  this  concluding  chapter  to  enter  upon  a 
full  discussion  of  either  the  Psalter  or  prophecy.  It  will 
be  enough  to  confine  attention  to  two  problems  in  regard 
to  these — first,  the  place  of  the  psalms  in  the  history  of 
revelation,  and  specially  their  connection  with  David  ;^  and 
second,  the  place  and  function  of  the  predictive  element  in 
prophecy,  with  certain  canons  of  interpretation  which  arise 
out  of  the  consideration  of  that  subject.  Our  discussion 
may  then  close  with  some  reflections  on  the  progressiveness 
of  revelation,  in  its  bearings  on  what  are  called  the  ''  moral 
difficulties"  of  the  Old  Testament 


Pakt  I 

David  and  the  Psaltzb 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
Psalter — its  power  of  help  and  inspiration — ^is  indepen- 
dent of  any  views  we  may  form  as  to  the  place  and  time  of 
its  origin.  The  psalms  by  which  our  faith  and  hope  are 
nourished  are  the  same,  whoever  were  their  authors,  or  in 
whatever  age  they  were  composed.  They  deal  with 
relations  of  the  soul  to  God  which  are  above  time,  or  are 
the  same  in  all  time ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  largely  pre- 
exilian,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  all  of  them  were 
proved  to  be  post-exilian,  they  would  not  lose  a  jot  of  their 

1  On  the  structure  of  the  Psalter,  see  above,  pp.  197,  227. 
28 
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essential  spiritual  valua  Yet  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  psalms  is,  in  another  respect,  ffu:  from  being  one  to 
which  we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent.  The  paahns  are 
lamps  brightly  illuminating  the  religious  conditions  of  the 
age  in  which  they  had  their  origin:  and  if  any  of  then 
belong  to  the  pre-exilian  age,  their  aid  is  of  the  fii^ 
importance  in  determining  the  real  character  of  the  rehgion 
of  that  age.  It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  newer  criticism  to  put  the  psalms  down  into  the  poel- 
exilian  period.  Their  earlier  existence  will  not  harmonift 
with  the  views  put  forth  as  to  the  stages  of  the  religioos 
development.  If  even  eight  or  ten  of  the  psalms  be  allowed 
to  David,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  critical 
hypothesis  of  Kuenen  and  Wellbausen  —  at  least  their 
theory  of  the  religion — is  blown  into  the  air.  It  is  partcl 
our  problem,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  the  truth  is  in  tiiii 
matter.* 


L  Theory  of  the  Post-exilian  Origin  of  the  Psaitir 

It  has  now  become  almost  a  dogma  in  the  WellhaiueiL 
school  that  the  Psalter  is  wholly,  or  with  minnte  and 
doubtful  exception,  post-exiUan  in  origin.  Wellhausen  lays 
it  down  that, ''  as  the  Psalter  belongs  to  the  Hagiographa, 
and  is  the  hymn-book  of  the  Church  of  the  second  temple  . . . 
the  question  is  not  whether  it  contains  any  post-exilian 
psalms,  but  whether  it  contains  any  that  are  pre-exilian."' 
This  question  he  answers  for  himself  in  the  negative.  Ihe 
psalms,  he  says,  are  ''altogether  the  fruit"  of  the  poet- 
exilian  period.'  Beuss  had  preceded  him  in  this  judgment; 
and  Stade,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  and  the  greater  number  of  this 

1  Delitzsoh  observes :  "Soholtz,  in  his  AUted,  Theol.  (2nd  edit  im\ 
acknowledges  at  least  ten  psalms  as  Davidic.  The  conseqnenoea  which  foUov 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  historjr  of  Israel  from  the  reo^iiitioiiy  whetiMr 
it  be  of  ten  or  more  genuine  Davidic  psalms,  are  so  important^  that  the 
endeavour  of  some  recent  writers  to  bring  down  aU  the  paalois  to  tha  tiiut 
after  the  exile  is  comprehensible  as  an  attempt  to  pumlvse  these  eontt- 
quences." — Com.  on  PacUms,  L  p.  11.  With  nis  later  dbaiun  of  criticil 
standpoint,  Schultz  ^ve  up  even  the  ten  ]^lms,  and  oonofiided  "that 
perhaps  only  Ps.  xviiL  can  be  ascribed  to  David  with  anything  like  absolute 
certainty."— 0.7*.  Theol,  i.  p.  64.  We  shall  see,  howeyer,  &at  mnehfiH 
even  in  the  admission  of  Fs.  xviii. ;  it,  too,  accordingly,  is  now  genenOj 
denied  to  David.     See  below,  p.  416. 

*  Wellhausen's  Bleek,  JSinteU.,  (1876),  p.  507;  Psalma  C'Polj.  Bih% 
p.  168.  *  ffist.  0/ Israel,  p.  501. 
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school,  echo  the  opinion.^  A  more  moderate  position  is 
taken  by  Dr.  Driver,  who  allows  that  several  of  the  psalms 
—especially  those  which  fiJlude  to  the  king — may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  pre-exilian ;  but  thinks  that  "  very  few  of  the 
psalms  are  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  b.o/'*  Well- 
hausen's  opinion  of  the  psalms,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a 
high  one.  In  one  of  his  latest  works  he  says:  ''There  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  psalms  in  pre-exilian  times. 
They  are  prayers  of  quite  another  kind  from  those  known 
to  antiquity :  they  rest  on  the  despair  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Great  Anonymous  "  (Isa.  xL  ff.).  And  in  a 
note:  "They  certainly  are  only  to  the  smallest  extent 
original ;  are  for  the  most  part  imitations,  which  illustrate 
the  saying  about  much  writing:  often  they  are  not  real 
prayers  at  all,  but  sermons,  and  even  narratives  in  the  form 
of  prayers.  One  sees  how  prayer  becomes  an  art  and 
species  of  literature."* 

On  this  theory  we  remark: 

1.  This  dictum,  that  the  psalms  are  all,  or  mostly,  of 
post-exilian  date,  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  proved.  There  are, 
no  one  doubts,  post-exilian  psalms;^  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  there  are  not  a  few  Maccabsean  psalms.'  Calvin 
admitted  the  possibility  of  such,  and,  till  recently,  opinion 
was  divided  on  the  subject — to  some  extent  is  so  still — 
generally,  however,  with  a  leaning  to  denial'    But  only  an 

^  For  the  histoTy  of  opinion  on  the  pBalms,  see  Bobertson,  Poetry  and 
Seligion  qfthe  PacUnUt  pp.  40  ff. ;  Kirkpatrick,  The  P8almt,ff.  xxzYii  ff.  ; 
Baeuigen,  Cheyne,  etc.  Keuss  says  we  haye  * '  no  dedsiTe  proofs  of  psalms  of 
the  period  of  the  kingdom  {OesehicfU,  d,  ffeil,  Sehri/Un,  p.  866  ;  of;  p.  197). 
Dohm  denies  that  a  single  psalm  is  pre-exilian.  The  discussions  of  W.  B. 
Smith  (O.T.  in  J.  C,  Ist  edit  pp.  197  ff.)  and  of  Driver  (/rrfrod.  pp.  878  ff. J 
are  unfavourable  to  the  positive  ascription  of  any  psalms  to  David  :  m  his  2na 
edit  W.  B.  Smith  discards  Davidio  psalms  altogether,  and  makes  tiia  whole 
Psalter,  with  alight  exception  (p.  220),  post-exiHan  (ct  pp.  218-26). 

*/n<r<x2.  p.  884. 

•Isfxisl.  and  Jod.  OesMehU  (1897),  p.  197. 

^  Such,  0.^.,manifestlv  (exilian  or  post-exilian)  are  Pss.  di.,  oxxiv.,  exxvL, 
ozxxviL,  and  others  in  the  4th  and  5th  Books  of  the  Psalter. 

'  The  most  striking  of  the  psalms  claimed  for  this  period  are  Pas.  zlir., 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxix. 

*  Hitzig  and  Olshausen  were  the  main  advocates  of  Maccabcean  psalms : 
Cksenius,  Hupfeld,  Ewald,  Bleek^  Dillraann,  etc.,  refused  to  acknowledge 
them :  so  Hengstenbcrg,  Havemick,  Keil  (cf.  Delitzsch,  Psalms^  i.  p.  16; : 
Delitzsch  admits  the  x>088ibility.  Bleek  (Introd,  ii.  p.  289)  and  DiOmann 
{Jahr,  d,  deutsch.  Theol,  iii  pp.  460-62)  hold  that  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  placing  any  psalm  later  than  Kehemiah's  age.  Of  more  recent  writers, 
Duhm,  Baethgen  {PmUmen,  p.  xxviii),  Eirkpatrick,  eto.,  r^eot  MaccabMA 
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anti-traditional  bias,  combined  with  assomptioiis  as  to  the 
line  of  development  of  Lsrael's  religion,  can  claim  to  rc^pid 
it  as  established  that  all,  or  even  the  bulk  of,  the  psdms 
are  post-exilian  compositions.  Grant  all  that  is  said  of  the 
ontrustworthiness  of  the  titles,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  that  a  single  psalm  is  from  the  pen  of  I>avid— a 
point  to  which  we  shall  return  later, — the  assumption  of 
Davidic  psalms  has  at  least  behind  it  a  firmly-fixed  Jewish 
tradition,  dating  from  times  when  the  Canon  was  still  in 
process  of  formation:  the  assertion  that  none — or  hardlj 
any — of  the  psalms  are  pre-exilian  has  neither  documentary 
nor  traditional  support,  and  is  not  borne  out  hy  considen- 
tions  of  internal  probability.  As  a  question  of  evidence, 
everything  that  is  urged  as  to  the  impossibility  of  proving 
that  David  wrote  any  of  the  psalms  can  be  retorted  witib 
equal  force  against  the  unsupported  assertion  that  the 
psalms  in  question  are  post-exilian. 

2.  In  judging  of  the  assertions  frequently  made  as  to 
the  marvellous  literary  productivity  of  the  post-exilian  age, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  t£it 
period  is  an  absolute  blank  to  our  knowledge.  This  is 
hardly  always  realised  as  it  should  be.  We  speak  of  the 
''connection"  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  it  is 
really  not  in  our  power,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  to 
write  a  history  of  the  period  after  the  return  at  idL  Thero 
is ''  a  great  gap "  from  Kehemiah  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
i.e,,  from  400  B.G.  to  175  B.a,  which  even  Josephns  can  fill 
up  with  only  a  few  legendary  notices.^  Of  the  century 
between  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (465-325  B.a),  Joeephus 
chronicles  nothing,  and  his  history  is  in  great  confi^on 
otherwise.  What  we  do  know  is  that,  from  the  time  of 
Ezra,  the  nation  set  before  itself  as  its  religious  ideal  the 
strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  the  law  of  Mosea 
Hence  the  development  of  the  order  of  the  scribes,  and  the 
legalistic  stamp  on  the  piety  of  later  Judaism.  When  the 
curtain  lifts  again  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we 

DsalmB.  See  the  grounds  clearly  stated  in  Eirkpatriok,  Psalms^  pp.  zlir  ff. 
rrofessor  W.  B.  Smith  reasons  against  Maccabsean  psalins  in  Bookt  L-JII. 
of  the  Psalter  (0.  T.  in  J.  C,  pp.  207,  487  ff.),  but  finds  some  hi  later  Books 
(p.  211). 

1  Of.  Schiirer,  ffisL  of  Jewish  People,  I  p.  86.  Professor  W.  B.  Smith 
says :  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  bnt  little  of  the  history  after  ^e 
time  of  Nehemlah."— 0.  T.  in  J,  0, 
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find  ourselves  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  Hellenism,  and  the 
three  parties  of  historical  note — the  Pharisees,  the  Ssuiducees, 
and  the  Essenes — cure,  in  germ  at  least,  already  in  existence.^ 
This  eLge  of  stiffening  legalism,  of  priestly  ascendency,  of 
scribism,  of  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  is  not  that  to 
which  we  should  naturally  look  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
book  as  our  present  Psalter.  Our  very  ignorance  about  it, 
no  doubt,  makes  the  period  a  convenient  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  critical  hypotheses;'  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
borne  in  remembrance  that  these  hypotheses  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  on  unverifiable  conjecture.  When,  e,g,y  Professor 
Bennett  says :  "  The  exilic,  Persian,  and  Greek  periods  were 
specially  rich  in  psalms,'' '  he  makes  a  statement  which  he 
no  doubt  believes  to  be  true,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
historical  evidence.  When,  again.  Professor  Cheyne  writes 
of  ''  the  time  when  the  temple  with  its  music  was  reorganised 
and  the  Psalter  re-edited  by  Simon,"*  he  must  be  aware, 
indeed  elsewhere  admits,'  that  history  knows  nothing  of 
such  transactions.  They  are  simply  imaginations  of  his 
own,  transformed  into  facts. 

3.  It  must  appear  strange,  surely,  that  an  age  assumed 
to  be  one  of  such  extraordinary  literary  activity  should 
have  lefL  among  its  numerous  products,  no  record  of  itself, 
Ezra  andw  ehemiah  wrote  of  their  own  times ;  the  Chronicler 
recalled  ^d  glorified  the  past ;  but  not  a  pen,  apparently, 
was  found,  after  Nehemiah,  to  record  contemporary  events. 
Does  this  look  like  a  golden  age  of  psalmody?  That  the 
return  from  captivity  should  give  rise  to  a  group  of  psalms, 
celebrating  that  great  event,  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 
But  the  post-exilian  psalms,  for  the  most  part,  are  easily 
recognised,  and  they  constitute  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  Psalter.  The  great  majority  of  the  psalms — especially 
those  in  the  earlier  books — have  nothing  peculiarly  post- 
exilian  about  them.    They  are  written  in  pure  and  vigorous 

^  JosephoB  mentions  the  three  parties  as  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccahee,  about  150  B.o.  {ArU.  ziii.  6.  9).  The  Pharisees  are 
no  doubt  correctly  identified  with  the  Assidseans  (Ghasidim)  of  1  Maoc  ii. 
42  ;  YiL  12  flf.     Of.  Schurer,  ffist.  0/ Jevoish  People  (Div.  ii),  ii.  pp.  20  fL 

'  In  one  of  the  last  conversations  the  writer  had  with  the  late  A.  B. 
Davidson,  he  commented  in  his  pungent  way  on  the  use  made  of  this  blank 
period.  "A  free  coup,"  he  said,  using  the  Scotch  phrase  applied  to  places 
granted  for  the  free  emptying  of  rubbish. 

•  Primer^  p.  100. 

«  Origin rfPtaUtr  p.  458.  'iMd  p.  11. 
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Hebrew.^  They  are  personal  and  spiritual  in  tone,  tonduni 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  chords  in  religiott 
experience.  They  show  no  traces  of  post-exilian  legalism,  (s 
of  the  ideas  of  the  Priestly  Code  On  the  other  buid,maoj 
of  the  psalms  suit  admirably  the  conditions  of  an  eaiiier 
time,  where  they  do  not  contain  features  which  necessitate, 
or  at  least  are  most  naturally  explained  by,  a  pre-exiliin 
data  Such,  especially,  is  the  not  inconsiderable  sezies  d 
psalms  that  make  mention  of  the  ''king,**'  which  cannat 
be  brought  down  to  a  post-exilian  time  without  extreme 
forcing.  Such,  to  our  mind,  are  those  that  contain  idlusioos 
to  the  "tabernacle"  (tent),*  to  the  ark  and  cherubim,^  to d» 
temple  as  a  centre  of  national  worship,^  to  conquests  of  8tl^ 
rounding  peoples,^  and  the  like.  In  a  few  of  the  later  paalniB  m 
find  such  expressions  used  of  Jehovah  as  **  among  the  gods,' 
"  above  the  gods,"  "  God  of  gods,"  "  before  the  gods,"  ^  which 
is  not  what,  on  the  newer  theory,  we  naturally  look  for  from 
the  strict  monotheism  of  post-exilian  time&  Altemativdj, 
will  the  critics  grant  us  that  the  use  of  such  expression 
does  not  imply,  as  is  sometimes  argued  for  pre-exilian  timeB, 
that  monotheism  is  not  yet  reached  ? 

4.  This  raises  the  larger  question  of  the  general  histoi; 
of  pmlmody  and  of  the  connection  of  psalmody  mih  Davii 
We  touch  briefly  on  psalm-collection  after,*  and  meanwhik 
look  only  at  the  indications  of  pre-exilian  psalmody,  and  it 
the  Davidic  tradition.  Lyric  poetry,  as  Delitzsch  remiiidi 
us,^  is  of  very  early  date  in  Israel    When,  in  addition,  one 

1  Some  psaImB,  as  Ps.  oxxziz.,  bear  marks  of  lateness,  bat  mosi  ■• 
written,  as  Keoss  admits,  in  good,  pure,  classical  Hebrew.  Ot  Bobsrte% 
Fsalnu,  p.  64. 

'Such  are  Pss.  ii,  xviii.,  xz.,  xzi,  xxriiL,  xzziiu,  xIt.,  IxL,  Ixffin 
Ixxii.,  d.,  ox.  Dr.  Chejne's  attempt  to  explain  these  psalms  fixun  tki 
Maocabean  or  Greek  age  (Judas,  Simon,  Ptolemy  Philadelphiia),  is  JDidy 
characterised  by  Baethgen  as  "a  complete  failure."  CL  hu  Aa/MM,pfk 
xxiv-xxv. 

»  See  below,  p.  447. 

^  Pss.  Ixxx.  1 ;  xcix.  1 ;  cxxxiL  8.  As  there  was  no  ark  in  Uie  iseoid 
^emple,  it  seems  most  natural  (though  *'  cherubim "  migihi  wSet  to  tht 
heavenly  temple)  to  regard  these  psalms  as  pre-exilian.  Cf.  Delitaoh  aid 
Perowne,  in  loe. 

•  JE.g.,  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii,  Ixxxiv.  •  JB.g,,  Pis.  Iz.  6  IT. 

'Pss.  Ixxxvi.  8  ;  cxxxv.  6  ;  oxxxvi  2  ;  cxxxviii.  1.  The  ''litmvMs]' 
character  of  these  psalms  does  not  necessarily  prove  them  "  poet-exuisii,' 
but  some  of  them  appear  made  up  from  earlier  passages,  and  may  reasMiihiy 
be  regarded  on  that  account  as  late. 

>  See  below,  p.  448.  *  /Vo/mi^  L  p.  9. 
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remembers  the  deep  religious  foundations  on  which  the  life 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  rested,  the  signal  manifestations  of 
Ood's  presence  and  power  in  its  history,^  and  the  powerful 
workings  of  His  Spirit  in  individuals  and  in  the  community 
in  other  directions,  it  is  a  priori  to  be  expected  that  saored 
hjnmody  would  not  be  lacking  in  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  pre-exilian  times.  That  rel^ous  song  and  music 
did  exist  under  the  old  temple  seems  abundantly  attested 
by  the  place  given  to  ''singers"  in  the  narratives  of  the 
return,'  and  by  what  is  said  of  their  functions,*  and  is 
further  directly  evidenced  by  the  taunt  addressed  to  the 
exiles  at  Babylon  l^  their  captors  to  sing  to  them  "the 
songs  of  Zion" — "tfehovah's  songs."*  Express  reference 
is  made  to  the  praises  of  the  first  temple  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  11 : 
'^  Our  holy  and  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
Thee"  (cf.  chap.  xxx.  29).  In  regard  to  particular  psalms, 
Professor  W.  R  Smith  allows  that  Ps.  viiL  is  the  foundation  of 
Job's  question  in  chap.  viL  17, 18  ;  ^  and  there  is  what  seems 
to  be  a  clear  quotation  of  Ps.  L — by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  psalms,  and  apparently  the  preface  to  a 
collection  of  Davidic  psalms — in  Jer.  xviL  8.^  It  has  been 
seen  that  many  other  psabns — e,g.,  those  relating  to  the 
king — can  only  be  put  in  pre-exilian  times :  even  Prof.  W.  R 
Smith  admits  this  of  Pss.  xx.,  xxi^  Pre-exilian  psalmody  is 
thus  established;  and  that  a  firm  and  constant  tradition 
traced  back  the  b^innings  of  this  psalm-composition  to 
David — **  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel "  * — is  not  less  evident 
from  the  ascription  of  so  large  a  body  of  psalms  to  David 
by  their  titles,*  and  from  the  fact  that  in  Chronicles  the 

*  Tbif  argument  la  admiiablj  worked  out  in  detaO  b^  Profetior  Robertaon 
in  hia  /Wry  amd  Seligum  qftke  Ptaimt,  chape.  TiL,  Tiii 

*  Sua  ii  41,  66  ;  TiL  7,  24  ;  Neh.  x.  28,  29. 

»  Esm  iiL  10,  11 ;  Neh.  xi«22,  28 ;  xii  45-47. 

*P».  cxxxriL  S,  4.  •  O.T.inJ.  a,  p.  220. 

*  See  below,  |>.  450.  The  altematiTe  aoppoaitiona  that  the  pcann  ia  baaed 
on  thia  paaaage  in  Jeremiah,  or  that  both  ba^e  a  common  aoorce,  haTe  little 
probabiutj.  "  It  ia  the  custom  of  Jeremiah,"  aara  Delitzich,  "  to  renrodn'-e 
predictiotta  of  his  predecewon,  and  more  eapedauj  expreeeions  fonnd  in  the 
paalma,  in  the  flow  of  hia  own  diacoane,  and  to  tranafonn  their  atjle  into 
kia  own." — PtalmM^  L  Cf.  Perowne,  L  p.  106 ;  Eirkpatriek,  p.  1 ;  Baethgeo, 
p.  1.    See  alao  Enk.  xlrii  12. 

^Aaabore.  *28am.zziiLL 

*  The  whole  of  Bo<^  L  of  the  Paalter  ia  aKribed  to  DaTid,  with  the  rxcep- 
turn  of  Paa.  L  and  ii  (preparatory^  z«  (part  of  ix.).  and  zzxiii.  (*'  the  firrt 
book,  therefore,  ia  a  formal  eollection  of  pealms  aacribed  to  Dand."— W.  R. 
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whole  organiflation  of  the  service  of  song  and  music  in  the 
siinctuary  is  traced  back  to  him.^    It  is   futile,  aa  vu 
formerly  seen,  to  dismiss  such  statements  as  mere  inventions 
of  the  Chronicler.*    That  writer  must  be  presumed  to  be 
drawing  in  good  faith  from  older  sources,  and  to  be  exproBS- 
ing  wl^t,  at  the  time  when  these  sources  were  composed, 
was  well-established   belief.      Such   consentient   tradition 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside.    Instead  of  rejecting  it 
on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  titles  in  the  psalms  are 
conjectural  and  untrustworthy — ^which  admittedly  is  the 
case — we  shall  act  more  wisely  in  using  it  as  a  clue  for  our 
guidance  where  facts  do  not  show  that  it  is  dearly  at  fault 
Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  look  at  what  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of,  and  what  in  opposition  to,  this  view  that 
David  is  the  author  of  many  of  tibe  psalms. 

IL  Thb  Histobigal  FosmoN  of  David  as  Psalmist 

In  opposition  to  the  Biblical  tradition,   the   poeiticm 
taken  up  by  the  critics  is,  that  the  historical  David  is  not 
an  individual  to  whom  compositions  like  the  psalms  can 
with  propriety  be  attributed:*   and,  generally,    that  the 
psalms  imply  a  stage  of  religious  development  far  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  Davidic  age.^    We  do  not  go  back  on  the 
question  of  the  religious  development,  further  than  to  remind 
the  reader  that,  till  lately,  critical  experts  felt  no  difSculty 
on  this  point,  but  would  here  ask  whether  the  accounts  we 
have  of  David  are  such  as  to  negative  lus  authorship  of 
many  of  the  psalms.    We  assume  that  the  accounts  we  have 
rest  on  good  prophetic  nanatives,  when  the  memory  of 
David's  personality  and  reign  was  still  fresh,  and  when  his 
virtues  and  failings  were  recorded  with  equal  fidelity.* 

Smith,  p.  197) ;  eighteen  psalms  in  Book  if.  ("  so  again,  in  the  2nd  Book, 
the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  .  .  .  form  a  connected  groop,"  f(£i.);  one  in 
Book  IV ;  and  several  in  Book  V.— seventy- three  in  alL 
>  Of.  1  Chron.  zxiii  6 ;  xzv.  etc 

*  See  above,  p.  890 ;  and  ofl  the  remarks  of  Professor  Robertson,  iVa/«i^ 
pp.  92  ft, 

*  Thus  Renss,  Wellhansen,  Cheyne,  W.  B.  Smith,  mora  mildly  Driver, 
etc    See  Note  A  on  The  Critical  Estimate  of  David. 

*  Ct  Cheyne,  Origin  o/PsalUr,  pp.  192  ff. 

*  See  above,  n.  881.  Cf.  Robertson,  Paalnu,  p.  848.  See  his  whole  oha^ 
ziii.  on  *' David  the  Psalmist":  also  Perowne,  Piolnu,  Introd.  ehap.  l 
<'  David  and  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  "  ;  and  Margolionth,  LkiM  tf 
Vtftnci  vf  Hu  Biblical  BsvekUum,  pp.  194  ff. 
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1.  We  beffin  with  a  brief  survey  of  David's  career. 

(1)  It  wm  not  be  denied  that,  in  the  histoiy,  David's 
character  (u  a  young  man  is  as  free  from  blemish  as  anyone 
could  wish.  He  is  chosen  by  Samuel  above  the  other  sons 
of  Jesse  on  the  ground  that  "  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  ot.  the  heart"  ^  Saul's 
servants  attest  regarding  him  that  "he  is  cunning  in 
playing,  and  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  and  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  speech,  and  a  comely  person,  and  Jehovah 
is  with  him."*  His  character  comes  out  at  its  best  in  his 
encounter  with  Goliath.*  Here  we  see  the  whole  man 
revealed — his  dauntlessness,  his  faith  in  God,  lus  unerring 
skill  with  the  sling,  his  quiet  modesty  and  decision  of 
character,  the  energy  that  slumbered  behind.  The  women 
who  came  out  to  meet  him  with  chants  and  music  only 
echoed  the  universal  feeling  that  in  this  stripling  lay  the 
makings  of  the  kingliest  man  in  Israel^ 

(2)  In  his  life  at  the  court  of  Saul,  David's  character  is 
equally  admirable.  As  a  popular  hero  he  had  no  rival ;  he 
was  fast  friend  to  Jonathan ;  he  was  set  over  the  men  of 
war;  he  ate  at  the  king's  table,  and  soon  became  Saul's 
son-in-law.  But  honours  like  these  did  not  make  his  brain 
whirl,  or  his  feet  slide.  His  record  at  court  is  a  strictly 
honourable  one.  He  ''went  out  whithersoever  Saul  sent 
him,  and  behaved  himself  wisely ;  and  Saul  set  him  over  the 
men  of  war,  and  it  was  good  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people, 
and  also  in  the  sight  of  Saul's  servants."*  Another  record 
about  him  is — and  this  is  after  the  tide  of  favour  had  turned, 
and  he  had  become  the  object  of  Saul's  deadly  jealousy : 
"And  David  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways,  and 
Jehovah  was  with  him.  And  when  Saul  saw  that  he 
behaved  himself  very  wisely,  he  stood  in  awe  of  him.  But 
all  Israel  and  JudtJi  loved  David;  for  he  went  out  and 
came  in  before  them."*  David's  position,  we  see  from  the 
narrative,  soon  became  a  very  difficult  one.  Jonathan  was 
with  him,  but  Saul  had  become  his  bitter  enemy.  His  life 
was  sought,  both  openly  and  by  plot  and  intrigue,  and,  with 
the  change  in  the  king's  mood,  envious,  rancorous  tongues 
would  not  be  wanting  to  shoot  their  shafts  at  him*  But, 
amidst  all,  as  David  snowed  no  vanity  or  pride  in  the  day  of 

1 1  Sam.  xTi.  7.  *  Sun.  zri.  18.  *  1  Sun.  ztIL 

«  1  Sun.  XTiiL  7.  *  1  Sun.  xiriii.  6.  •  1  Sun.  zriiL  14-lt. 
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his  prosperity,  so  now  he  makes  no  attempt,  by  ooimto' 
intrigue,  to  retaliate  upon,  or  overthrow  his  enemies,  ii 
the  day  of  adversity.  Saul  deals  wrongly  towards  him,  bol 
he  behaves  with  unimpeachable  fidelity  towards  SanL  Qi 
life  at  court  maintains  the  promise  of  his  boyhood. 

(3)  David  is  next*  beheld  in  another  light,  aa  dlt^ 
of  a  band  of  outlaws,  maintaining  a  precarious   existence 
among  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of  Southern.  Judea*    Dk 
position  was  not  one  of  his  seeking  but,  driven  into  it,  he 
made  the  best  of  it  a  man  could.    His  first  task  was  to  reduce 
this  band  of  broken,  desperate  men — ^many  of  them,  probaUy, 
like  himself,  the  victims  of  misgovemment  and  oppressiaii^ 
— ^into  something  like  order  and  discipline,  and  in  this,  il  is 
evident,  he  admirably  succeeded.    His  next  task  was  to 
find  for  them  useful  employment    The  term  ''freebooter' 
is  sometimes  applied  to  David  at  this  period  of  his  career;' 
but  if  by  "  freebooter  "  is  meant  a  chief  subsisting  by  lawka 
plunder,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the   truth.    Iha 
employment  David  found  for  his  men  was  of  a   different 
order.    Part  of  it,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Nabal,  concdsted 
in  acting  as  a  kind  of  armed  police,  protecting  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived  from  the  raids  of 
the  PhiUstines,  or  of  the  robber-tribes  of  the  deserts     ''Hie 
men,"  ssdd  Nabal's  servants,  "  were  very  good  unto  ns,  and 
we  were  not  hurt,  neither  missed  we  anything,  so  long  as  we 
were  conversant  with  them,  when  we  were  in  the  fields ;  thej 
were  a  wall  unto  us  both  by  night  and  by  day,  all  the  while 
we  were  with  them  keeping  the  sheep."*    The  other  part  of 
their  employment  lay  in  direct  war  against  the  Philistines, 
when  the  latter  came  out  on  their  marauding  expeditiona 
The  relief  of  the  town  of  Keilah  is  an  instance.^     A  man 
would  have  been  more  than  human  had  he  made  no  slipfl^ 
committed  no  mistakes,  in  such  straits ;  but  such  as  David's 
were,  e.g.,  his  deception  of  Ahimelech  and  flight  to  Achish' — 
an  initial  failure  of  faith — they  are  impartially  recorded,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  tenor  of  his  life  in  this  period  is  singularly 
to  his  credit.    He  was  at  the  time  the  object  of  unremitting 
persecution  by  SauL    Against  this  one  man,  innocent  of 

^  1  Sam.  xzii.  2.    Cf.  Maurice,  ProphU  and  JSTinffi,  pp.  49  ff. 
'  Chejne  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  yersatile  amdoUurtf  ohiaftiiii,  and 
king."— Ort^n  ofPmlUr,  p.  211. 
•18am.  xxy.  16,  16. 
^  1  Sam.  xxiii.  *  1  Sam.  zzL 
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orime,  with  his  6U0  followers,  Sanl  was  not  ashamed  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  annj  of  3000,  hunting  him  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  district  to  district,  setting  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  gladly  availing  himself  of  information  treacher- 
ously given  by  those  with  whom  David  was  in  hiding.' 
In  hght  of  these  facts,  it  is  di£Gcult  to  exaggerate  the 
nobleness  of  David's  conduct.  Not  one  act  did  he  do,  through 
all  these  years  of  persecution,  which  might  be  construed 
into  rebellion  against  Saul ;  and  when  twice,  in  the  heat  of 
Saul's  pursuit  of  him,  that  monarch's  life  was  at  his  mercy, 
twice,  against  the  wishes  of  his  followers,  he  magnani- 
mously spared  him.*  It  was  another  false  step,  but  probablv 
prompted  by  the  same  desire  to  avoid  collision  with  Saul, 
when,  in  a  mood  of  despair,  he  betook  himself  a  second  time 
to  Qath,  there,  by  acceptance  of  Ziklag,  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Philistines — an  act  which  involved  him  in  a  course  of 
evasion  impossible  to  justify,  and  led  to  complications  that 
nearly  proved  disastrous.^ 

(4)  At  length  the  discipline  of  trial  came  to  an  end,  and 
David  is  seen  firmly  planted  on  the  throne  as  ruler.  Saul 
was  slain  on  Gilboa,  and  in  deep-toned  and  affecting  strains, 
remembering  not  the  evil,  but  the  good  that  was  in  the 
fallen  king,  David  poured  out  his  soul  in  touching  lament 
for  him  and  Jonathan.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  David 
to  ascend  the  throne,  and  he  did  so,  first  at  Hebron,  as 
king  of  Judah,  then,  seven  years  after,  at  Hebron  again,  as 
king  of  all  Israel^  His  great  powers  were  now  to  be  dis- 
played to  full  advantage  Saul  s  reign,  begun  with  promise, 
had  ended  in  darkness  and  disaster.  His  death  left  the 
kingdom  in  disunity  and  disorganisation,  a  prey  to  Philistine 
oppression ;  religion  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  there  was 
no  security  for  person  or  property.  In  no  long  space  of 
time,  David  had  cleared  the  country  of  its  invaders,  had 
restored  to  it  its  independence,  had  united  its  tribes,  had 
re-established  its  liberties  upon  a  just  foundation,  and  had 
done  much  to  revive  the  waning  influence  of  religion.  With 
true  soldierly  instinct,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  rock  fortress 
of  Jehus  as  the  natural  capital  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  his 
first  steps  was  to  possess  himself  of  this  stronghold.*    His 

*  GL  1  Sam.  xziiL  7  it;  zzir.  2  fll  *  1  Sun.  zziT.,  zzil 

*  1  Sam.  xxYiL,  xxix.  ff,  ^2  Sam.  il  4,  11 ;  t.  1  fll 

*  2  Sam.  T.  1-10. 
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next  care  was  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  Grod,  and  reorgjBjm  thi 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  Zion.^  Powerful  confederations  haTing 
been  formed  to  crush  his  rising  power,  he  called  out  bis  foraa, 
and  struck  a  succession  of  blows,  which  not  onlj  ddiveiei 
him  from  the  danger,  but  made  him  overlord  of  the  whob 
country  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrate&*  He  hid 
even  in  contemplation  the  building  of  a  temple ;  but  tba 
the  divine  voice  forbade,  while  rewarding  his  intention  wi& 
the  promise  that  his  seed  should  sit  upon  his  throne  ix 
ever.* 

Such  were  some  of  David's  services  to  his  age ;  snmf 
ing  them  impartially,  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  memoiy 
should  be  embalmea  with  lively  gratitude  in  the  mindi 
of  the  Israelites  as  that  of  their  first  great  and  god- 
like king.  Over  against  these  services  are  to  be  plftoei 
the  bloto  on  his  private  life  and  reign:  his  polygamy- 
no  sin,  however,  by  the  then  existing  code — ^his  OYe^ 
indulgence  to  his  children,  some  acts  of  severity  in  war,  but^ 
above  all,  the  one  great,  black  crime  of  his  adnltery  with 
Bathsbeba  and  the  murder  of  her  husband  Uriah.*  Nothing 
can  palhate  this  crime;  yet  even  here,  while  condemoiiig 
David,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  be  just  For  a  Pharadi, 
a  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  Xerxes,  or  other  Oriental  monarch  to 
covet  the  wife  of  a  subject,  and  give  orders  for  the  death  of 
her  husband,  would  have  seemed  to  most  ancient  historiia 
a  venial  enough  fault,  and  they  would  probably  not  hafe 
occupied  half  a  dozen  lines  with  the  relation.^  It  is  the 
BibUcal  history  itself,  by  the  bold  relief  into  which  it  throvs 
this  shameful  incident, — by  its  impartiality  in  narrating, 
in  denouncing,  and  in  declaring  the  punishment  of  this  sin 
of  David, —  which  makes  it  bulk  so  largely  in  our  mii^ 
and  inspires  us  with  such  just  horror  in  regard  to  it  But 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  same  book  which  tells  us  of 

>2SaiiLTi  *2Sain.YiiL 

*2Suii.TiL  «28ain.zL 

*  Of.  the  remarks  of  Margoliouth  in  his  Lines  vf  Dtfenct  qf  fM  BiUied 
BivekUion,  pp.  209-10.  He  says  :  <*  If  the  worst  act  of  Darid's  life,  ti» 
painful  story  of  Bathsheba,  be  considered,  the  underlying  oharaoter  which 
David  exhibits  is  much  better  than  that  displayed  by  most  men  in  any  aga 
Max  DuDcker  remarks  that  the  orime  which  caused  Dayid  to  mnoh  peuitenfli 
and  contrition  was  one  of  which,  probably,  no  other  Oriental  monarch  wooU 
have  thought  anything,  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  it  would  haf« 
occasioned  few  somplee  to  most  defenders  of  the  fiyth."  See  the  wholi 
pamge. 
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David's  fall,  tells  also  of  his  bitter  and  anguished  repentance 
for  the  fall,^  and  of  the  sad  and  heavy  strokes  of  retribution 
by  which  it  was  avenged.  The  story  of  Absalom's  rebellion 
is  a  long  drawn  out  commentary  on  the  words  in  which 
Nathan  announced  to  David  the  sorrow  that  would  fall  upon 
his  house ;'  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  finest  revelations  in  the 
history  of  the  piety  and  submissiveness  of  the  man  who  is  said 
to  be  "  after  Cfod's  own  heart."  •  David's  sins  were  great,  but 
we  may  trust  a  Carlyle  or  a  Maurice  for  a  just  estimate  of 
his  character/  rather  than  the  caviller  whose  chief  delight 
is  to  magnify  his  faults. 

2.  In  this  varied,  many-sided,  strangely-chequered  life, 
with  its  startling  vicissitudes,  its  religious  aspiration  and 
endeavour,  its  heights  and  depths  of  experience  of  good 
and  evil, — with  its  love  of  music  and  gift  of  lyric  song, — 
with  the  incitements  to  the  use  of  that  gift  springing  from 
the  companionship  of  prophets  like  Samuel  and  Nathan, 
from  the  promises  they  gave,  and  the  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  they  inspired, — can  anyone  say  that  there 
is  not  abundant  tMUerial  for  psalm-composition,  or  sufficient 
motive  or  skill  to  engage  in  it  ?  Had  the  anointing  to  be 
king,  the  trials  at  Saul's  court,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
wilderness  persecution,  the  bringing-up  of  the  ark,  the 

E)mises  of  Nathan,  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  the  sin  with 
thsheba  itself  and  the  penitence  that  followed,  no  power 
in  them  to  draw  forth  such  psalmody?  It  is  with  these 
very  occasions  that  the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  in  the  first 
books  are  traditionally  connected.  Can  we  permit  ourselves 
.  to  believe,  without  convincing  evidence,  that  tradition  was 
all  wrong  about  this,  and  that,  as  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  and 
others  will  have  it,  David's  religious  muse  found  utterance 
rather  "  in  sportful  forms  of  unrestrained  mirth,"  ^  so  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Amos,  David  appears  '*  as  the  chosen 
model  of  the  dilettante  nobles  of  Epbiraim,  who  lay  stretched 
on  beds  of  ivory,  anointed  with  the  choicest  peifumes,  and 
mingling  music  with  their  cups  in  the  familiar  manner  of 
Oriental  luxury."*    Let  those  believe  this  who  can:  we 

^  2  Sam.  xiL  *  2  Sam.  xiL  10-12.  •  1  Sam.  ziiL  14. 

^Oarlyle,  Heroes,  p.  72;  Maorioe,  Frophete  and  Kings,  pp.  60  ff.  Ot 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  I  pp.  97  it 

•O.T.inJ.  (7.,  p.  206. 

*  Ibid,  Thia  ia  a  sweeping  inferenoe  to  draw  from  the  statement  in 
Amos  tL  6,  that  the  nobles  of  Samaria  inrented  instmments  of  mofio  "lika 
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oannot  David's  history,  whether  we  gather  it  from  •Swd- 
Source,"  or  "  David-Source,"  or  Jerusalem-Souroe,''  ^  presento 
no  resemblance  to  this  picture  of  dandified  frivolity.  An 
we  to  suppose  that  when  David  left  Nathan  after  reod^ 
the  promises  of  2  Sam.  viL,'  it  was  to  give  expressum  to 
his  adoring  feelings  in  sportful  ditties — or  that  Abkb 
thought  he  did? 

In  asking  whether  David  actually  wrote  psalms,  le 
seem  to  find  tirm  foothold  in  one  composition,  the  gemnne- 
ness  of  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  dispute — ^Ps.  xviii  Ihw 
are  two  recensions  of  this  psalm,  one  in  the  Psalter,  thi 
other  in  2  Sam.  xxiL,  and  both  ascribe  the  authorship  to 
David.  Internal  evidence  so  strongly  bears  out  the  clun, 
that,  till  recently,  few  were  bold  enough  to  challenge  it' 
Certainly,  if  any  psalm  is  David's,  it  is  this  one,  and  some; 
as  Schultz,  who  latterly  allowed  him  no  other  (earlier  he 
had  conceded  ten),^  make  exception  of  this.  The  psalm 
is  interesting  in  many  ways ;  not  least  by  its  strong  assex- 
tion  that  Jehovah  alone  is  Qod  (ver.  31).  Its  spiritual 
strain  in  such  expressions  as,  ''As  for  God,  His  way  ii 
perfect,"  the  allusion  to  a  "word  of  Jehovah**  which  i 
"  tried "  (ver.  30),  the  reference  to  the  promises  to  DavU 
and  his  seed  (ver.  50),  eta,  are  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  modem  theory,  which  compel  resort  to  t 
later  dating.  Yet,  if  this  psalm  is  given  up,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  reliance  can  be  put  on  any  nation's  recoUeotiou 
of  its  great  authors  or  poets.  If,  however,  David  wrote  this 
long  and  virile  psalm,  the  probabilities  are  enormous  that 
he  wrote  others :  the  question  only  is,  how  many  ?  Baethga 
is  not  sure  of  more  than  three  (Ps.  iii,  iv.,  xviii) ;  Ewald, 
who  had  a  good  feeling  for  style,  gave  him  eleven,  with 
fragments  of  others;  Hitzig,  fourteen;  Bleek,  "no  in- 
considerable   number";    whUe    Delitzsch    extended    the 

David,"  and  snrely  as  unwarrantable  as  sweeping.  See  the  lemaikt  ^ 
Professor  Robertson  in  Poetry  and  RUigicn  of  the  Psalms^  p.  839.  Ptofcaor 
Robertson  points  out  that  the  David  of  the  prophets  is  just  the  "  tr»ditioDsl* 
David  (idealised)  (pp.  336  ff.).  Besides,  as  pointed  out  aboye^  the  ima^if 
David  had  by  that  time  been  long  fixed  in  the  history. 
^  On  these  see  above,  pp.  77,  886. 

*  This  chapter  is  supposed  by  the  critics  to  have  received  Deateronomk 
revision,  but  its  fundamental  features  can  hardlv  be  contested. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  names,  for  the  paidm  has  been  grm 
to  David  by  nearly  all  writers  from  De  Wette  downwards. 

^  See  above,  p.  484.  Cheyne  will  not  allow  Ps.  zviii  to  be  older  than  Joaislt 
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number  to  over  forty.^  In  the  uncertainty  attaching 
to  the  titles,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  definite  conclusions 
as  to  number  can  be  reached;  though  we  are  disposed 
to  allow  more  weight  than  it  is  now  customary  to  do 
to  the  titles  of  at  least  the  first  and  second  books, 
which  seem  to  have  formed  originally  (with  exclusion  of 
the  separate  collection,  Pa  xliL-l.)  a  collection  of  Davidic 
psalma'  In  any  case  we  are  probably  warranted  in  holding 
that  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms  is  not  small,  and  includes 
most  of  those  which  have,  with  reasonable  imanimity,  been 
ascribed  to  the  royal  singer.  Besides  psalms  which  reflect 
the  writer's  personal  experiences — under  persecution,  in 
penitence,  in  flight  from  Absalom,  in  gratitude  for  de- 
liverance— there  are  others  evidently  composed  for  special 
occasions,  as,  e.g,,  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
(Ps.  xxiv.).  Most  naturally,  also,  as  has  been  already 
suggested,  those  psalms  which  mention  the  "tabernacle" 
on  Zion  (Pss.  xv.,  xxvii)  may  be  referred  to  this  reign.' 
Be  the  number  of  Davidic  psalms,  however,  greater  or 
smaller,  the  inference  as  to  the  level  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  is  not  much  affected.  As  anyone  can  see 
in  reading  the  psalms,  practically  the  same  elevated  idea 

^  Ewald  aaoribM  to  David  Pss.  iii.,  It.,  viL,  Tiii.,  zi.,  xy.,  xviii.,  zix.  1-6, 
xzIt.,  xziz.,  zxziL,  cL  etc  ;  Riehm  most  of  the  above,  with  Pss.  xxiii., 
li  etc.  ("Many  of  those  pealms^"  he  says,  "which  bear  David's  name, 
can  be  asoribea  to  him  with  full  certainty."— ^tn/M^  iL  p.  190) ;  Bleek 
a  number  more,  as  Pss.  Iv.,  Ix.,  Ixi,  IxiiL  etc 

•Ct  W.  E.  Smith,  O.T.  t»  J.  C,  pp.  197-201,  214.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  underestimating  as  weU  as  overestimating  the  titles.  Gf. 
Margoliouth's  spirited  remaru  in  his  Liiun  of  Defenee^  with  illnstrations, 
pp.  199  ff.  Tms  writer  makes  an  ingenious  use  of  the  argument  from 
"silenoe"  in  the  psalms,  which  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are 
disposed  to  build  much  on  that  ar^^oment  (pp.  182  ff.).  Mr.  Gladstone's 
suggestive  section  on  the  Psalms  in  his  ImpregnabU  Rock  may  also  be 
compared. 

•The  word  "temple"  in  Pss.  v.  7,  xxvii  4,  is  by  no  means  decisive 
against  Davidic  authorship.  God's  house  at  Shiloh  is  already  called 
"temple"  (see  above,  p.  172).  We  can  understand  a  sacred  tent  which 
has  some  deffree  of  permanence,  and  is  regarded  as  the  stated  abode  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  place  of  His  worship,  being  called  a  "  temple  " ;  but  it  is 
diflBcult  to  think  of  a  temple  like  Solomon's  being  spoken  of  as  a  "  tent." 
In  Ps.  xxviL  the  words  are  used  together  (vers.  4,  5,  6).  If  it  is  said  that 
the  word  ."tent"  is  applied  to  the  temple  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  older 
tabernacle,  this  implies  the  reality  of  that  older  tabernacle,  as  contended  for 
in  a  previous  chapter  (Ghap.  VI.).  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  tiiat  the 
proper  temple  of  God  is  thought  of  as  in  heaven  (Ps.  xi.  4).  In  Ps. 
ixxxiv.  1  the  word  rendered  "tabernacles"  is  different  ("dwelling* 
places"). 
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of  God,  the  same  zeal  for  righteousneas,  the  same  spiiit 
of  trust  and  confidence  in  Jehovah,  the  same  reli^ 
aspirations  and  affections,  are  present  in  alL  The  bet 
affords  a  valuable  corroboration  of  our  previous  ooncluaioGi 

.      IIL  COLLEOnON  OF  THE  PSALMS  AND  PlAGE  IN  GaHW 

The  conclusions  we  have  reached  as  to  the  existeDad 
Davidic  and  pre-exilian  psalms  seem  to  us  borne  out  by  the 
&cts  known  as  to  the  history  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  pboe 
which  the  psalms  hold  in  the  Canon.  The  periods  to  whU 
psalm-composition  is  chiefly  referred  by  those  who  recognk 
pre-exilian  psalms  are,  after  David,  the  reigns  of  Jehoshapbt 
and  Hezekiah.^  Several  psalms  are  with  much  confidoK 
connected  with  the  great  deliverance  from  Sennacherib  ii 
the  latter  reign  (Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviiL  etc.).  However  this  1119 
be,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  process  of  the  collection  i 
psalms  was  a  gradual  one,  and  that  at  one  time  sepante 
collections,  as  of  Psalms  of  David  (cf.  Ps.  IxxiL  20),  of 
Korahite  and  Asaphite  psalms,  etc.,  were  in  circulatua' 
Then,  with  the  addition  of  later  psalms,  came,  at  1 
subsequent  date,  the  division  of  the  whole  into  five  booh 
after  the  model  of  the  Pentateuch'  To  the  Pteltei. 
thus  completed,  a  leading  place  was  assigned  among  & 
Hagiographa,  or  Sacred  Writings — the  third  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.* 

When  were  these  collections,  or  the  earlier  of  then, 
made  ?  And  when  was  the  Canon  of  the  psalms  completed! 
The  modem  view,  we  have  seen,  relegates  all  to  the  period 
after  the  exile;  but,  as  respects  at  least  the  Davidk 
collections — probably  also  the  Korahite  and  Asapbifei 
collections — in  their  original  form,  this  cannot  be  provei 

*  Thus  Delitzsoh,  Perowne,  etc. 

*  See  W.  R.  Smith,  as  above.  It  ia  significant  that  we  hare  no  tnesiC 
the  Korahites  as  singers  under  the  second  temple,  aa  we  hare  of  te 
Asaphites  (cf.  Neh.  xi.  22).  Professor  W.  R.  Smith's  aapposition  that  tti 
Korahites  were  developed  after  Nebemiah's  time  (of  which  there  isnopnof^ 
and  were  again  obsolete  as  singers  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (p.  204),  ii 
far-fetched,  and  depends  solely  on  the  assumption  that  the  Korahita  se- 
lection is  post-exilian.    The  fact  mentioned  is  rather  a  proof  that  it  was  ail 

'  As  mentioned  earlier  (p.  197)  the  five  books  are  Pa.  L-xli ;  xli^ 
Ixzii. ;  ]  KxiiL-lxxxix. ;  xo.-cvi. ;  oviL-cl. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  the  psalms,  and  the  eloeing  of  tti 
Oanon,  cf.  Kirkpatriok,  Psalms,  pp.  xlv.  ff. ;  Robertson,  SisL  amd 
^ths  I*9alm»,  chape.  iT.-vi. ;  W.  K.  Smith,  as  aboTe ;  DriTer,  els. 
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NOTE  A.— P.  200 

THl  8ILF-00Nm>BircnB  OF  OBITIOi 

DiumoH  speaks  somewhere  of  "  the  omnipotenoe  which  lesides 
in  the  ink  of  a  Qerman  scholar";  and  nothing  strikes  one  more 
in  tiie  recent  literature  of  criticism  than  the  onhonnded  confidence 
with  which  the  most  disputable  statements  are  made.  Our  pages 
are  full  of  illustrations.  The  peremptoriness  of  Wellhausen  is 
proyerbiaL  E.g.t  the  Levitic^d  cities  are  "demaruirMy  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  Bamoth  (high  places)  **  (Hi$L  of  ImuH^ 
p.  37).  "'House  of  God'  is  never  anything  but  the  house  of 
an  image  ^  (p.  130).  The  trick  of  style  is  one  easily  learned,  and 
has  infected  not  a  little  of  our  own  critical  writing.  It  is  not 
dear,  however,  why  this  peremptory  tone  should  be  affected  in 
cases  where  the  critics  manifestly  disagree  among  themselyes. 
We  may  take  one  example  from  so  useful  a  book  as  Byle's  Ckinon 
of  the  Old  TesiametU.  The  author  begins  with  the  general  state- 
ment: ''Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  Tias  $hown  eonduiively  that 
numerous  collections  of  Israelite  laws  were  made  at  d^erent 
times,**  etc  (p.  22).  After  mention  of  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of 
the  Coyenant :  "  Another  ancient,  and  very  distinct  collection  of 
laws  is  incorporated  in  the  section  which  has  been  called  by 
scholars  'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Ley.  zyiL-zxvi).  •  •  •  It  is  a 
fact,  which  no  9eholar$  Juwe  tfentured  to  dispute^  that  these 
chapters  contain  eztensiye  excerpts  from  a  collection  of  laws 
whose  general  character  must  have  closely  resembled  the  Book 
of  the  Coyenant,  differing  only  from  it  in  subject-matter  so  far 
as  it  is  occupied  more  generally  with  ceremonial  than  with  ciyil 
regulations"  (pp.  26-6).  "£zekiel  shows  vnfnistakcM%  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  a  collection  of  Priestly  Laws  that  we  can 
certainly  identify  "  (p.  72).  We  agree  (see  pp.  308  tL) ;  but  leading 
critical  SPbplim  do  energetically  dispute  both  these  pto^^VivonB, 
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The  "Law  of  Holiness"  is  not  by  them  generally  pnt  hefow 
EzekieL  Dr.  G.  B.  Gray,  e.g.,  says,  on  his  side,  as  confidently: 
"  Lev.  xix.  2  belongs  to  a  code  (known  as  the  '  Law  of  HolineBs') 
drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.a"  (Dkiae 
Discipline  of  Israel,  p.  41).  Further:  "Modem  Criticism  bs 
probably  shovm  ineonirovertibly  [if  incontroyertibly,  why  jwob- 
ablyf]  that  the  period  of  the  final  literary  codification  of  the 
Priestly  Laws  can  liardly  be  placed  before  the  era  of  the  exik 
It  teaches,  however,  no  less  emphaiicaUy  that  ihs  PriesUy  Lam 
themselves  have  been  gradually  developed  from  previously  existing 
coUeetions  of  regulaiions  affecting  ritual  and  toorship ''  (p  27 ; 
italics  in  last  case  author's).  If  this  be  so,  then  Kuenea 
and  Wellhausen  must  be  excluded  from  "modem  criticism," 
for  both  "  emphatically "  deny  that  any  written  collections  ol 
Priestly  Laws  existed  before  the  exile,  and  affirm  the  contrary. 
E,g,,  "as  we  have  seen,  no  ritual  legislation  yet  existed  in 
Ezekiers  time,"  etc.  (Euenen,  Bel.  of  Israel,  IL  p  231;  d. 
Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  480).  Besides,  as  shown  in 
Chap.  IX.,  if  this  is  allowed,  the  "  incontrovertibly '*  disappean, 
for  the  one  grand  reason  for  putting  the  laws  in  the  exile  ii 
that  they  were  new. 


UOTE  R— P.  206 

oobnuil's  DiooMPoarnoN  of  i 

The  following  indicates  the  process  by  which  Comill  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  unity  of  the  J  document  must  be  given  up : — 
"The  first  incentives  proceeded  from  the  Biblical  primitiye 
history;  in  this  both  Schrader  and  Wellhausen  marked  con- 
tradictions which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  literary 
unity.  Gen.  iv.  16^  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  vers.  11-16%  since  in  these  the  ceasing 
of  that  which  in  chap.  iii.  17  is  a  curse  for  all  mankind,  i« 
threatened  as  a  punishment  to  Cain ;  the  unquestionably  parallel 
passages,  chaps,  iv.  7  and  iiL  16,  iv.  16  and  iv.  24,  do  not  give 
the  impression  of  a  free  reproduction  by  the  same  writer,  but 
rather  of  imitation ;  the  same  author  cannot  have  written  chap 
iv.  26  who  already  in  chap.  iv.  1  permitted  himself  to  use  with- 
out hesitation  the  name  Jahve;  chap,  xi  1-9  is  irreconcilable 
with  chap.  ix.  19,  where  that  appears  as  a  self-evident  natural 
process  which  in  the  other  passage  is  apprehended  as  the  result 
of  a  special  punitive  interposition  of  Jahve ;  the  Koah  of  chap 
ix.  20-27,  the  father  of  the  thre^  sous,  Sl^em,  Japheth,  and 
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back  a  long  way — and  that  the  psalms,  especially  in  the 
earlier  books,  may  fairly  be  used  as  evidence  of  the  type 
of  piety  in  godly  circles  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  David 
downwards.  The  witness  they  bear  in  no  wise  agrees  with 
the  Wellhausen  representation. 


Part  II 
The  PRKDicnvB  Element  m  Prophbot 

Hebrew  prophecy  will  be  acknowledged  by  most  to  be 
a  perfectly  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religions. 
Whatever  the  etymology  of  the  name  {Nabi)}  the  prophet 
himself  stands  clearly  out  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  receiv- 
ing a  message  directly  from  Jehovah,  which  he  is  com- 
missioned to  impart  to  men.'  In  its  beginnings  prophecy 
goes  as  far  back  as  revelation,^  but  the  founder  of  the 
prophetic  order  in  the  stricter  sense  is  Samuel.*  We  may 
pass  over  the  development  of  prophecy  in  the  intervening 
period — over  even  the  great  figures  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
who  are,  however,  acting  rather  than  teaching  prophets, — 
and  come  at  once  to  the  full  bloom  of  prophecy  in  the  age 
of  the  writing  propheta  Here,  plainly,  the  nature  of 
prophecy  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage. 

It  is  not  denied  that  genuine  prophecy  presupposed  in 
the  person  exercising  the  prophetic  function  a  special  natural 
endowment,  or  that  it  was  psychologically  conditioned.  Its 
natural  basis  was  a  species  of  genius,  which  we  are  still  not 
slow  to  recognise  in  those  who  possess  it,  enabling  them  to 
see  deep  into  the  heart  of  things,  where  others  only  behold  the 
surface,  and  to  speak  the  word  necessary  for  guidance,  where 
others  grope  and  stumble  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  9).  While,  how- 
ever, this  gift  of  "  geniality,"  of  insight,  of  divining  intuition, 

^  Gesenias,  Euenen,  Oehler,  etc.,  deriye  the  word  from  a  root  mflaning 
"  to  bubble"  ;  others  explain  differently. 

'  Augustine  calls  the  prophet  enuncicUor  veTrborum  dei  hominibuB. 

*  All  the^reat  rcTelation-figores  (Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses)  are  represented 
as  prophesying,  and  Abraham  and  Moses  are  designatea  prophets.  In 
Mosaic  times,  of.  the  interesting  episode  of  Eldad  and  Medad  and  the 
seventy  elders  in  Num.  zi.  24-29.  Under  the  Judges  Deborah  was  a 
prophetess.    Cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  0.  Tl  Prophecy,  pp.  17  ff. 

^  1  Sam.  iii.  19-21 ;  iz.  9.  To  Samuel  belongs,  apparently,  the  inatl- 
tntion  of  the  prophetic  guilds. 
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belong  to  the  prophetic  endowment,  it  is  far  from  enh 
stituting  the  whole  of  it^  The  genuine  prophet  is  oonadfla 
of  being  laid  hold  of  by  the  Spirit  of  G^od  as  other  men  an 
not ;  of  receiving  a  message  from  Jehovah  whioh  he  knom  i 
not  the  product  of  his  own  thoughts,  but  recognises  asGcfe 
word  coming  to  him ;  which  is  imparted  to  him  with  perM 
clearness  and  overpowering  certainty ;  and  which  brings  wUi 
it  the  call  and  constraint  to  deliver  it  to  those  for  wfaomi 
is  meant  The  claim  of  the  prophets  to  speak  the  word  i 
Qod  was  sustained  by  the  godliness  of  their  character,'  bjfte 
self-attesting  power  of  their  message,  as  a  word  instinct  irift 
spirit  and  life,  and  fitted  to  the  time  and  need  for  which  il 
was  spoken,  by  its  coherence  with  previous  revelation,  tad, 
finally,  by  the  sure  fulfilment  of  their  word,  so  far  aa  itmi 
predictive.'  This  brings  us  to  the  special  topic  we  aie  to 
consider — ^the  predictive  element  in  prophecy. 

L  Supernatural  Prediotion  ak  Element  in  PROFHiof 

It  was  certainly  an  error  of  the  older  apologetic  to  pluifi 
the  essence  of  prophecy,  as  was  often  done,  in  prediclioD. 
The  prophet  was  in  the  first  instance  a  man  speaking  to  his 
own  time.  His  message  was  called  forth  by,  and  had  its 
adaptation  to,  some  real  and  urgent  need  of  his  own  age:  it 
was  the  word  of  Qod  to  that  people,  time,  and  oocasioo. 
It  needs,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  properly  understood,  to 
be  put  in  its  historical  setting,  and  interpreted  throng 

'  Apart  from  more  nataraliatio  writers,  thie  Is  the  Tiew  fikTomed  hj 
Gieeebreoht  iahiBDie Bentf^dbung der  JUUst,  Prcpheten^  pp.  82-36, 7S-77, 
eta  (ot  PrefiMse).  Prediotion  (whioh  in  apeoial  oases  is  sdmittod)  ii 
explained  "out  of  a  natural  faooltj  with  whioh  God  hms  endowed  ^ 
prophet "  (p.  78)— a  "gift  of  AhnunfftvermOgens "  (pp.  74^  76,  77,  eta).  Brt 
Qieaebrecht  ^oee  on  to  ascribe  so  nrnoh  to  the  '*  sapernatiiTml  **  sotion  of 
God's  Spirit  in  heightening  and  directing  this  natural  faculty  for  the  sodi 
of  revelation  (pp.  77,  87,  97,  eto.),  that  his  view  oomes  to  differ  littis 
in  principle  from  that  indicated  above.    See  below,  p.  458. 

*  Giesebrecht  says :  "  Enenen  himself  concedes  to  the  prophets  a  siiipa» 
ing  piety  and  moral  earnestness.  Intentional  deception  is  in  the  natme 
of  the  case  completely  excluded.  The  high  state  of  their  Intelligenoes,  and 
the  stage  of  clearest  religions  knowledge  and  finest  moral  jodsment  attaiasd 
by  them  excites  Enenen's  admiration.  Is  it  credible  that  uiese  men  wsn 
self-deceiyed  f  *' — As  above,  p.  16. 

'  On  the  supernatural  element  in  prophecy,  see  the  works  on  prophe^  by 
A.  B.  Davidson,  Riehm,  Delitssch,  Grelli,  etc.,  andOehler,  I^eol.  ^O.T.,  i 

Sp.  818  ff.    Cf.  also  the  striking  remarks  of  Eautnoh  in  his  Iku  BUSbmk 
^edtutung  dei  A.T,,  pp.  29  ff. 
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that.  It  must  be  put  to  the  aocount  of  modem  criticism 
that  it  has  done  much  to  foster  this  better  way  of  regarding 
prophecy,  and  has  in  consequence  greatly  vivified  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  promoted  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  view,  in  its  desire  to 
assimilate  prophecy  as  much  as  possible  to  the  utterances 
of  natural  human  genius,  does  palpable  violence  to  scriptural 
teaching  in  denying,  or  maMng  light  of,  tins  element  of 
prediction.  Not,  indeed,  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
prediction  is  altogether  denied.  The  prophets,  it  is  allowed, 
had  a  peculiar — some  would  perhaps  concede  supernatural — 
insight  into  the  character  of  God  and  the  laws  of  His  moral 
government,  and,  in  the  strength  of  their  assurance  of  the^ 
divine  righteousness,  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  what  seemed 
to  them  the  necessary  deductions,^  announcing  chastise- 
ment and  ruin  as  the  result  of  national  transgression,  and 
proclaiming  the  certainty  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  God's 
kingdom.'  And,  beyond  question,  they  did  this.  But  it  is 
just  as  certain,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  full  nature  of 
Biblical  prophecy,  that  we  must  recognise  a  great  deal 
more.  The  prophets  do  more  than  simply  give  forecasts 
of  the  general  course  of  God's  providence  which,  as 
deductions  of  their  own  mind,  might  easily  be,  and  it  is  con- 
tended very  frequently  were,  mistaken.  How  much  more 
they  did  give  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  prophecies 
themselves. 

It  was,  in  tmth,  in  a  sense  inevitable  that  prediction 

'  Euenen,  as  shown  in  onr  first  ohapter,  and  with  him  most  of  the 
moderns  (Wellhaasen,  Stade,  Dnhm,  etc.)>  deny  the  supernatural  character 
of  prophecy  altogether  {PropTieta  and  Prophecy,  pp.  4,  94-5,  227,  etc  See 
above,  pp.  12, 1 8).  Euenen  denies  even  the  truth  of  the  prophetic  conception 
of  the  divine  righteousness,  and  the  predictions  based  thereon.  "While 
paying  homaoe  to  the  eamestnesa  of  the  prophet's  conception  of  Jahveh,  we 
must  positively  deny  its  truth,  .  .  .  The  prophetical  prediction  of  the 
future  now  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  necessarily  incorrect  conclusion 
drawn  from  premises  which  themselves  were  only  half  correct"  (pp.  854,  859). 

'  Ewald  represents  perhaps  the  high-water  mark  of  this  way  of  regard- 
ing prophecy.  "What  the  prophet  can,"  he  says,  "with  {perfect  nght, 
announce  as  the  word  of  his  God,  is  in  its  contents  nothinj^  but  the 
application  of  some  general  divine  truth  to  a  -given  moral  condition,  or  a 
clear  contemplation  as  to  the  confiisions  or  unevennesses  of  moral  life  before 
him,  springing  out  of  the  clear  light  of  the  Spirit.  What  belungs  to  it  falls 
within  the  province  of  the  purer,  i.s.,  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  if  a  prophet 
knows  anything  more,  and  can  give  answers  to  other  questions,  this  is 
something  acddenUl."— 2>ie  Propheten,  i.  p.  12  (KT.  p.  19). 
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should  enter  into  such  prophecy  as  we  have  in  Scriptmt 
I  he  prophet  spoke,  indeed,  to  his  own  time,  but  his  mmge 
had  of  necessity  an  aspect  of  warning  and  promise  for  the 
future.     It  contained  a  declaration  of  what  God  would  do 
in  the  event  of  disobedience  or  obedience.     Its  cogenej 
depended  on  such  announcements  as  it  gave  being  refiaUt 
Prophecy  was  occupied,  moreover,  not   simply  with  tta 
immediate  temporal  consequences  of  the  nation's  conduct. 
Its  supreme  interest  was  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  ito 
eye  was  ever  directed  to  the  ultimate  triumph   of  that 
kingdom.    Whatever  promises  it  gave,  or   hopes  it  hdd 
out,  had  all  reference  to  that  ultimate  consununatioiL    It 
could  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ignore  the 
future.^    It  had  statements  to  make  regarding  it,  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  time,  which  wodU 
have  had  little  worth  had  they  been  simply  forecasts  of  the 
prophet's  own  mind.    Their  whole  value  depended  on  their 
having  on  them  the  seal  of  true  divine  revelation.    This 
is  the  simple  and  complete  answer  to  those  who  meet  the 
contention  that  Biblical  prophecy  contains   prediction  by 
saying  that  such  a  view  puts  prophecy  on  a   level  wiUi 
"soothsaying.**    This  is  in  no  wise  the  case.     Predicti(m 
is  never  introduced  as  a  mere  wonder,   or    on   its  owd 
account,  but  always  in  connection  with,  and  with  a  direct 
bearing  upon,  the  kingdom  of  God.'    Soothsaying,  on  the 
contrary,  has  no  moral  root,  and  subserves  no  wider  moral 
purpose;  but  is  the  result  of  a  mere  curious  prying  into 
the  future,  and    involves  the    use  of    superstitious,  and 
generally  irrational  means,  to  attain  that   end.     Its  chief 
value  is  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  ineztingoishable 


»  Of.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  0.  T.  Prophecy,  p.  294 :  "  It  ia  now  a  i 

place  that  prophecy  did  not,  eren  in  the  main,  consist  of  prediction.  Ths 
commonplace  is  trae,  if  predictions  of  mere  contingent  occurrences  of  a  priTitc 
nature  are  meant.  Prophecy  was  occnpied  with  the  destinies  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Bat  the  essence  of  prophecy  is  prediction — predictioii  not 
only  of  the  far  distant  consummation  and  gloiy  of  the  kingdom,  but  alio 
of  tiie  nearer  steps  necessary  to  this,  the  oownfaU  of  the  State,  and  the 
instruments  who  shall  accomplish  it."  Of.  pp.  89,  96-98,  etc  :  Tkeol,  tf  0, T., 
p.  177. 

*  Ct  Eautzsch,  Das  BUibende  Bedeutung,  {x  81.  The  distinguishing 
mark,  he  says,  by  which  Hebrew  prophecy  is  raised  high  as  heaven  abofs 
all  those  heathen  phenomena  is  :  "  This  prophecy  stands  in  the  serriM  of  a 
divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  indeed  in  a  service  from  which  it  cannot  with- 
draw itself."  It  is  the  more  singular  that  Kantzach  should  speak  aU^t- 
ingly  of  prediction  (p.  80). 
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craving  of  men's  hearts  for  some  kind  of  revelation  of  God 
and  the  future.^ 


II.  Eralitt  op  Supernatural  Prediction 

Many  are  the  straits  to  which  rationalism  is  reduced,  as 
Euenen's  large  volume  testifies,'  in  its  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  predictive  element  from  prophecy.  So  deeply  inwoven, 
however,  is  prediction  into  the  texture  of  Scripture,  that 
try  as  the  critics  may,  they  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of 
this  unwelcome  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 
We  vividly  recall  the  impression  made  upon  our  mind 
by  the  first  reading  of  the  book  so  often  referred  to  in 
these  pages — Wellhausen's  History  of  Israel.  The  book  is 
an  attempt  to  give  a  thoroughly  rationalising  account  of 
Israel's  history,  but  the  effect  it  produced  was  to  make  us 
feel  as  never  before  the  impossibility  of  every  such  natural 
explanation.  The  supernatural  was  constantly  thrusting  in 
its  head,  notwithstanding  all  the  critic's  attempts  to  keep 
it  out  Was  it,  0.^.,  the  Exodus  from  I^pt  ?  The  people 
were  led  by  Moses  round  by  the  Ked  Sea,  but  by  a  singular 
coincidence — a  marvellous  piece  of  good  fortune — the  sea 
dried  just  in  time  to  let  them  through.  "  His  design,"  we 
are  told,  "was  aided  in  a  wholly  unlooked-for  way,  by  a 
marvellous  occurrence  quite  beyond  his  control,  and  which 
no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  foreseen."  •  Was  it  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sennacherib  ?  Isaiah  alone 
of  all  the  people  retained  his  confidence  in  God's  help,  and 
gave  Hezekiab  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  most  explicit 
assurance  that  the  city  would  not  be  taken — that  the 
enemy  would  not  shoot  an  arrow  into  it,  nor  bring  up 
a  shield  against  it>  He  predicted  this  in  words  of  scornful 
exultation,  and  staked  his  prophetic  reputation  on  the  result. 
"And  thus,"  says  Wellhausen,  "it  proved  in  the  issue. 
By  a  still  unexplained  catastrophe,  the    main    army  of 

*  In  part,  as  Dent.  xviL  10  ff.  shows,  prophecsj  was  ^ven  to  satisfy  the 
need  for  which  an  illegitimate  satisfaction  was  sonffht  in  heathen  mantio. 
On  the  contrast  with  neathen  and  other  forms  of  prediction,  of.  Orelli, 
Prophtey^  p.  28 ;  Eantzsch,  ax  above,  pp.  80,  81. 

'  Cf.  the  severe  criticism  of  Knenen's  work  in  Giesebrecht,  pp.  8-4). 

*  HitL  of  livaelf  p.  488.  Others,  as  before  shown,  dispose  of  the  miradf 
bj  denying  the  fact. 

*  Isa.  zzzvii.  26-86. 
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Sennaoberib  was  annihilated  on  the  frontier  between 
EgTpt  and  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  was  freed  from 
danger."^  Is  it  the  prediction  of  the  downfall  and 
captivity  of  Israel  by  Amos?  This  prophet,  Wellhausen 
admits,  "prophesied  as  close  at  hand  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom,  which  just  at  that  moment  was  rejoicing  most  in 
the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  deportation  of  the 
people  to  a  far-off  northern  land."*  We  have  but  to 
contrast  this  uniform  tone  of  certainty  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  with  the  language,  e.^.,  of  a  John  Bright  during 
the  progress  of  the  American  civil  war,  to  see  how  great  a 
the  difference  between  prophecy  and  political  perception, 
even  when  the  latter  is  quickened  by  the  most  intense 
consciousness  of  the  righteousness  of  a  cause.  **  What  the 
revolt  is  to  accomplish,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  **  is  still  hidden 
from  our  sight ;  and  I  will  abstain  now,  as  I  have  always 
done,  from  predicting  what  is  to  come.  I  know  what  I  hope 
for — what  I  shall  rejoice  in — ^but  I  know  nothing  of  future 
events  which  will  enable  me  to  express  a  confident  opinion."' 
These  instances  would  be  remarkable  enough  if  thej 
stood  alone ;  the  disconcerting  thing  for  the  newer  theory  of 
prophecy  is  that  they  do  not  stand  alone.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  cases  of  the  same  kind.  This  can  be  maintained  notwith- 
standing all  theories  of  the  critics  as  to  the  dates  of  tiie 
books.  It  was  when  kings  and  nobles  were  lying  on  beds  of 
ivory,  and  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation  and 
amusement,  that  Amos,  as  just  mentioned,  wrote :  ^  There- 
fore will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus, 
saith  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  the  Qod  of  hosts."  ^  It  was 
a  century  and  more  before  the  captivity  of  Judah  that 
Micah  foretold:  "Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be 
ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heapa  .  .  . 

^  BiaL  of  Israel,  p.  488.     Euenen  admits  the  oracle  to  be  indubitably 

Snuine,  but  attempts  to  undermine  the  fulfilment  (pp.  229  ff.).  Profe«or 
.  P.  Smith  hae  more  than  doubts  about  both  oracle  and  history. 
*  Ibid,  p.  470.  Gieeebrecht  says :  "  They  [the  predictions]  haye  often 
for  their  content  occurrences  of  which  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  no  one 
could  have  any  idea:  so  Amos,  in  a  peaceful,  nay,  seemingly  illustrioos 
time,  predicts  the  Assyrian  campaign,  till  then  unheard  of  "Jp.  78).  This 
writer,  as  before  stated,  finds  the  explanation  of  these  predictions  (whidi 
were  not  always  fulfilled)  in  the  diyine  quickening  of  a  natural  faculty  of 
diyination  or  presentiment,  of  which  sporadic  examples  are  found  alaewAsre 
(pp.  78-76). 

'  Speech,  June  80,  1868,  '  Amos  y.  27. 
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Be  in  pain,  and  labour  to  bring  forth,  0  daughter  of  Zion, 
like  a  woman  in  travail ;  for  now  shidt  thou  go  forth  out 
of  the  city,  and  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and  shalt  come  even 
unto  Babylon" — even  this  is  not  all, but — ^" there  shalt  thou 
be  delivered;  there  shall  Jehovah  redeem  thee  from  the 
hand  of  thine  enemies/'^  Jeremiah's  prophecies  belong  to 
the  last  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  erase  from  them  the  prediction  of  the  seventy  vears  of 
captivity — ^fulfilled  to  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  first 
deportation  (606-536  RO.).*  ''This  whole  land  shall  be  a 
desolation,  and  an  astonishment,  and  these  nations  shall 
serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  that  I 
will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  nation,  saith 
Jehovah,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
and  I  will  make  it  desolate  for  ever."*  The  second  portion 
of  Isaiah  is  assigned  to  the  exile ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  second 
portion,  but  in  the  first,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before 
the  exile  (contemporair  with  Micah),  that  we  find  this 
remarkable  prediction  of  the  oaptivi^ :  "*  Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long  ?  And  He  answered,  Until  cities  be  waste  with- 
out inhabitant,  and  houses  without  man,  and  the  land 
become  utterly  waste,  and  Jehovah  have  removed  men  far 
away.  .  .  .  And  if  there  be  yet  a  tenth  in  it,  it  shall  again 
be  eaten  up :  as  a  terebinth,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  stock 
remaineth,  when  they  are  felled :  so  the  holy  seed  is  the 
stock  thereol"^  And  again,  when  Hezekiah  had  showed 
his  treasures  to  the  messengers  of  the  king  of  Babylon: 
**  Behold  the  days  come,  that  all  that  is  in  tmne  house,  and 
that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day, 
shall  be  carried  into  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith 
Jehovah."  ^    Even  accepting  the  view  that  the  second  part  of 

^  Mio.  iiL  12 ;  iy.  10.  There  seems  no  ground,  except  the  prophecj 
itself,  for  ohillenging  the  ffenoineness  of  these  passages.  Ot  Dayidson, 
0,T,  ProphMy,  p.  264  ;  Orelli,  Mi'nor  Prophets,  p.  206.    See  below,  p.  464. 

'  There  would  be  no  objection  to  taking  the  number  as  a  round  number, 
but,  reckoning  from  the  initial  deportation  under  Jehoiakim  in  606  B.c. 
(of.  2  Kings  xxiy.  1 ;  2  Ohron.  xzztL  6ff. ;  Dan.  L  1  ff.),  it  seems  to  be 
exact. 

»Jer.  XXV.  11,  12. 

« Isa.  Yi.  11-13.  Cf.  the  R.  V.  marcrin  of  yer.  18  :  «  But  yet  in  it  shall 
be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten  up."  See  the  remarks  of 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  i.  pp.  408-4. 

*  Isa.  xxxix.  5-7.  These  passa^  show  that  too  much  weight  must  not 
be  laid  on  Isaiah's  supposed  belief  m  the  inyiolabilitj  of  Ziflo. 
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lands.  On  Messianio  prophecy  in  the  stricter  sense  it  i 
•worth  while  quoting  some  striking  sentences  from  ProfeBBor 
R  Flint.  After  remarking  on  the  "  marvellous  unity,  sdl- 
consistency,  and  comprehensiveness  "  of  the  Old  Testainent, 
and  pointing  out  that  'Mt  is  at  the  same  time  a  vp^m 
which  is  not  self-contedned,  but  one  of  which  all  the  paita 
contribute,  each  in  its  place,  to  raise,  sustain,  and  guide 
faith  in  the  coming  of  a  mysterious  and  mighty  SayionT'-a 
perfect  Prophet,  perfect  Priest,  and  perfect  Song,  such  ai 
Christ  alone  of  all  men  can  be  supposed  to  have  been,' 
Professor  Flint  goes  on  to  say :  ^  This  broad  general  fut- 
this  vast  and  strange  correlation  of  correspondence — cannot 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  questions  of  the  '  higher  criti- 
cism' as  to  the  authorship,  time  of  origination,  and  mode 
of  composition  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
.  .  .  Answer  all  these  questions  in  the  way  which  the 
boldest  and  most  rationalistic  criticism  of  Grermany  or 
Holland  ventures  to  suggest;  accept  in  every  properly 
critical  question  the  conclusions  of  the  most  advanced 
critical  schools,  and  what  will  follow?  Merely  this,  thst 
those  who  do  so  will  have,  in  various  respects,  to  alter  their 
views  as  to  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  ideal  of 
the  Messiah's  Person,  work,  and  kingdom  was,  point  bj 
point,  line  by  line,  evolved  and  elaborated.  There  will  not> 
however,  be  a  single  Messianic  word  or  sentence,  not  s 
single  line  or  feature  the  fewer  in  the  Old  Testament.**  ^ 

IIL  HuBiAN  CoNDinoNiNo  OP  Prophkoy — Oakonb  Of 
Interpretation 

Prophecy,  if  it  has  its  origin  in  God,  has,  neverthelesB, 
its  human  side.  It  comes  to  us  through  the  mind,  faculties, 
speech,  of  particular  individuals,  living  at  a  particular  time, 
and  variously  conditioned  by  a  particular  experience. 
Keeping  this  human  or  psychological  side  of  prophecy  in 
view,  we  can  readily  explain  a  difference  which  the  atten- 
tive reader  must  observe  between  predictions  of  events 
belonging  to  the  prophet's  immediate  future, — not  giving 
this  phrase  too  restricted  a  sense, — and  predictions  that 
stretch  beyond  this  limit,  and  relate  to  events  yet  remote 

*  8t  Giles  Lecture  (Edinburgh)  on  "  Christianity  in  BeUtioii  to  otbsr 
Religions."    Of.  Dr.  Pat  Fairbum,  Prophecy,  pp.  229 £E: 
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and  indefinable.  Predictions  of  the  former  class  might  be, 
and  often  were,  quite  definite  and  precise.  Thus  Isaiah 
predicted  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army ;  annoimced 
to  Hezekiah  that  God  had  added  to  his  life  fifteen  years.^ 
Jeremiah  predicted  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chcddeans,  the  fates  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  the  seventy 
years'  captivity.*  But  it  is  different  as  the  event  recedes 
into  the  future,  loses  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
historic  present,  above  all,  belongs  to  an  order  of  things, 
higher  and  more  spiritual,  for  which  the  existing  conditions 
offer  no  sufficient  analogy.  Vision  of  the  future  is  not 
magically  effected ;  the  future  is  presented  as  an  evolution 
from  the  historically  existing ;  and,  where  that  connection 
fails,  prediction  must  necessarily  take  on  a  more  general 
and  ideal  character.  While,  therefore,  prediction  of  the 
immediate  future  is  relatively  definite,  the  vision  of  events 
more  remote — especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  consimi- 
mation  of  God's  kingdom — becomes  more  general  in  form, 
and  greater  freedom  is  allowed  in  shaping  it  in  symbol  and 
metaphor.  The  idea  becomes  the  main  thing ;  the  particular 
form  of  the  idea — the  clothing  of  imagery  or  detail  it 
receives — is  less  essential.  There  is  even  here,  no  doubt, 
great  difference  of  degree.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  prophecy  is  sometimes  quite  startling  in  the 
individuality  and  definiteness  of  its  prediction  of  even 
remote  events.'  The  general  principle,  however,  is  un- 
deniably as  we  have  stated  it,  and  from  it  three  things 
follow  which  are  of  great  importance  as  canons  in  the  right 
interpretation  of  prophecy  of  the  future. 

1.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  in  the 

i)rediction  of  distant  events  to  which  existing  conditions  no 
onger  apply,  there  is  no  alternative  but  that  these  should 
be  presented  in  the  forms  of  the  present.    This  is  a  principle 

>  Isa.  xzxviii.  6. 

'  Jer.  xxiL  18, 19  ;  xxr. ;  xzxviii.  14  ff.  etc  Od  the  instances  in  Acts 
above  cited. 

'  We  cannot  reckon  it  as  accidental,  e,g.,  that  O.T.  pit^hecy  pointed 
so  definitely  to  Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (Mio.  v.  2), 
or  to  the  peculiarity  of  His  birth  from  a  woman  (Isa.  vii.  14  ;  Mic.  v.  8). 
Ct  Davidson,  0,T.  Prophecy,  pp.  859,  362  ;  Dr.  Pat.  Fairbaim,  Prophecy, 
pp.  230-81.  Dr.  Davidson  says:  "When  we  consider  that  Christianity  is 
the  issue  of  the  prior  Old  Testament  Deriod,  it  is  not  improbable,  it  is 
rather  to  be  expected,  that  hints  should  nave  been  given  even  of  its  greatest 
mysteries  "(p.  869). 
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which  mns  through  all  propheoy  where  the  future  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  uod  is  concerned.  It  would  have  Bsnd 
no  end,  and  is,  under  ordinary  conditions,  psychologicallj 
inconoeiyable,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  lifted 
out  of  all  the  forms  of  his  existing  coneciousnefli,  ud 
transported  into  conditions  utterly  strange  and  inappie- 
hensible  by  him.  Such  a  revelation  would,  in  any  caae, 
have  been  incommunicable  to  others.^  We  have,  in  the 
earthly  condition,  the  same  difficulty  in  picturing  to  ooi- 
Belves  the  conditions  of  a  heavenly  stata  But,  just  as 
supersensible  realities  cannot  be  conceived  or  spoken  of  bj 
us  except  under  forms  of  symbol  or  figure  drawn  from 
earthly  relations,  so  prophecy  of  the  future,  or  of  a  better 
dispensation,  must  necessarily  picture  that  future,  or  thoee 
new  conditions,  in  forms  drawn  from  the  present.'  The 
kingdom  of  God,  e,g.,  in  the  Messianic  age,  is  still  figured 
as  a  theocracy  with  Jerusalem  as  a  centre;  the  nations 
come  up  to  it  to  worship ;  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  are  figured  under  the  old  names — ^Egypt,  Babylon, 
Edom,  etc. ;  the  converted  nations  are  these  Bsjne  jrawera' 
How  far  the  prophet  himself  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
symbol  from  the  idea  is  a  secondary  question.  In  some 
oases,  at  least,  the  idea  is  clearly  seen  breaking  through  the 
symbol,  and  transcending  it.^ 

2.  A  second  principle  of  interpretation  relates  to  the 
element  of  time  in  prophecy.  Here  the  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered is,  that  the  one  thing  immovably  certain  to  the 
prophet— that  with  which  he  starts — is  not  the  way  by 
which  the  goal  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  to  be  reached,  bat 

^  Cf.  Paul's  experience  in  2  Cor.  ziL  1-4.  It  ia  wrong  to  Tisw  the 
pronhetio  ooDscioasness  as  ordinarily  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

>  Excellent  remarks  on  this  soDJect  will  be  found  in  the  work  abofe 
noted,  Dr.  Pat  Fairbaim's  Prophecy,  pp.  154  ff.,  160  ff. 

'  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  therefore,  puts  the  matter  too  sharply  when  he 
says :  **  Such  terms  in  the  prophets  are  always  to  be  taken  in  their  litenl, 
natural  sense  *'  (p.  167).  His  own  words  furnish  the  necessary  oorrectioni 
«  No  doubt,  they  occasionally  broke  through  the  atmosphere  of  their  own 
dispensation,  and  soared  into  regions  higher  and  purer  *'  (p.  167  ;  ef.  p.  891). 
"  When  he  sa^  that  Egypt  shall  be  a  desolation  and  the  like,  he  means 
that  the  enemies  of  God'skingdom  shall  certainly  then,  or  ere  then,  be  all 
quite  destroyed,"  etc.  (pp.  180,  187). 

^  Kg. ,  such  statements  as  Isa.  ii.  2  :  **  The  mountain  of  Jehovah's  honsi 
■hall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,"  etc,  are  plainly  poetie 
uxd  figurative  ;  and  the  description  of  the  flowing  waters  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  temple  (chap,  xlvii.)  can  hardly  be  intended  to  be  taken  literally. 
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the  goal  itself.  Whatever  might  betide  in  the  interval, 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  that;  God's  purpose  shall  be 
fulfilled,  His  kingdom  shall  triumph,  righteousness  shall  be 
supreme,  and  shall  fill  the  earth.  Whatever  opposes  itself 
to  God's  kingdom  and  resists  it  shall  be  shattered.  How- 
ever proud  and  powerful  wickedness  may  be,  there  is  ''a 
day  of  Jehovah  coming — a  judgment-day,  when  God's 
righteousness  shall  be  vindicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
steps  by  which  this  consummation  is  to  be  reached  are  only 
gradually  unfolded,  as  the  course  of  providence  prepares 
the  way  for  the  discovery  of  them.  Hence  arises  the 
feature  so  common  in  prophecy,  that  the  consummation,  or 
some  phase  of  it,  is  the  immediate  background  of  the  series 
of  events  in  which  the  prophet  is  himself  involved :  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  of  the  return  from  exile,  of  the  Macca- 
bsean  deliverance,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^  That 
is  the  one  event  which  in  prophetic  perspective  is  always 
near ;  for  which  all  events  are  preparing ;  to  which  they  are 
hastening  on.  Hence  the  tact  that  in  prophetic  vision 
extending  into  the  distant  future  so  little  place  is  given  the 
element  of  time.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule — some- 
times time-measures,  as  Jeremiah's  seventy  years,  or  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks,  are  very  definite.  But  ordinarily  time  is  a 
quite  secondary  element.  Events  are  grasped  in  their  ideal 
relations,  in  their  implication  with  one  another  as  conducing 
to  the  final  result,  and  not  in  their  empirical  succession. 
Prophecy  is  not,  as  Butler  described  it,  history  written  before- 
hand, but  the  seizing  of  the  inner  meaning  and  the  greater 
stadia  of  things,  and  the  presenting  of  future  developments 
in  such  graphic  and  pictorial  forms  as  will  best  impress  the 
imagination  and  move  the  heart. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  there  is  a  conditional 
element  in  prophecy.  Expressed  or  implied,  this  element 
is  ever  present,  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy.  The  most  explicit  utterance  of  this 
principle  is  found  in  Jeremiah :  "At  what  instant  I  (Jehovah) 
shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 
to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that 
nation,  concerning  which  I  have  spoken,  turn  from  their 
evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto 

1  The  same  applies  to,  and  in  part  explains,  Ksw  TestamenA  vtpnsenta- 
tions  of  the  Paroima  (see  below). 
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them.    And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  i 
nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it. 
if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  theni 
will  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  said  that  I  wonld  beneft 
them.**^    This  obviously  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
time  and  manner  of  fulfiknent.    Often,  as  in  the  cased 
Jonah's  preaching  to  Nineveh,  the  object  of  the  proi^ 
is  to  aifert  fulfilment    A  strildng  instance  is  given  in  tbt 
Book  of  Jeremiah  itself   of  how   fulfilment    of  Micah'i 
TOopheoy    against    Jerusalem    was    delayed     because  d 
HezeUans   repentance.'    Jesus,   too,  said    of    Jerusalem: 
"How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together 
.  .  .  and  ye  would  not !    Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto 
you  desolate."*    Human  repentance  may  thus  avert  pre- 
dicted ju€^ent ;  human  intercession  may  delaj  or  modify 
it ;  human  fidelity  will  hasten,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  hunaa 
unfaithfulness  will  retard,  accomplishment  of  promise.    The 
fflowine  predictions  of  the  prophets  as  to  what  Grod  wonU 
do  for  Israel — even  those  which  were  never  literally  fulfilled 
— ^were  not  illusions.    They  held  up  truly  what  Grod  was 
wishful  to  do  for  Israel,  and  would  have  done,  had  the  con- 
ditions, on  their  part,  been  present.    It  does  not  follow  that 
a  day  of  fulfilment  wiU  not  come,  but  when  it  arrives,  it 
will  be  under  new  conditions,  and  in  a  new  form.*    In  a 
deeply   important   sense   the  same   applies    to    the   New 
Testament  hope  of  the  Lord's  Coming.    There  is  a  human 
conditioning  even  here.    When  the  Church    prays,  "Thy 
kingdom  come/'  it  implicitly  acknowledges  that  it  has  a 
certain  responsibility  for   the  hastening  or   retarding  of 
that  coming.    Had  the   Church   been   more    faithful — or 
were  it  more  faithful  now — the  consummation  would  be 

» Jer.  xiiiL  7-10.  «  Jer.  xxtL  17-19. 

>  Matt  zziii.  87,  88. 

*  Delitzsoh  has  some  remarln  on  this  point  in  oonneetion  with  EnidaTb 
prophedes.  "The  oondition,"  he  says,  "remained  nnfolfiUed,  and  to  with 
ft  also  the  prophecy.  For  the  graoe  of  God  does  not  work  zuagioallj,  mm! 
prophecy  is  no  fate.  It  is  with  the  promises  as  it  is  with  the  aims  of  God'i 
graoe :  they  are  too  often  shattered  on  the  reeistanoe  of  man  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  also,  His  threatenings  are  taken  hack  if  the  threatoned  antid> 
pate  their  fulfilment  by  repentance  ;  for  the  free  will  of  the  oreatore  is  no 
mere  show,  and  history  no  play  of  marionettes.  The  ftilfilment  of  many 
prophecies  moyes  from  the  appointed  time  into  the  fdtare,  and  remains  in 
roserre  for  that:  the  falfilment  of  others  is  oyertaken  by  the  adyaneinf 
history  of  salvation,  and  for  that  reason  becomes  impossible,  at  least  in  the 
•ztsmslity  of  their  content  "—Lnthardt's  ZeitKhrift,  1880,  pp.  280-61. 
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nearer ;  we  might  not  still  have  been  asking,  "  Where  is  the 
promise  of  His  Coming  ? "  ^ 


pabt  in 

The  Progressiyeness  of  Beyeiatign— Moral 

DlFFICXHiTIES 

It  would  be  unfitting  to  close  this  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  Old  Testament  without  a  glance  at  the 
question  of  the  progressivtness  of  reveUUian,  in  its  bearings 
on  those  **  moral  difficulties "  which  are  a  chief  stumbling- 
block  to  many  in  considering  the  claims  of  the  revelation. 
That  revelation  is  progressive — ^has  its  less  developed  and 
more  developed  stages — has  been  assumed  throughout,  and 
is  generally  admitted.  But  the  precise  mode  of  application 
of  this  principle  of  progressiveness  to  the  solution  of  the 
ethical  difficulties  is  not  always  clearly  apprehended,  and 
needs  careful  statement 

I.  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Moral  Difficultub 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  possibly,  in  connection  with 
the  progressiveness  of  revelation,  if  the  progress  in  question 
were  simply  one  of  development  in  moral  knowledge — of 
growth  from  a  more  or  less  childlike  consciousness  of  moral 
truths  to  a  stage  of  greater  maturity.  The  matter  becomes 
more  complicated  when  we  observe  that  it  is  also  in  part 
the  growth  of  a  higher  out  of  a  lower  morality,  and  that  the 
lower  stages  involve  much  which  to  the  enlightened  con- 
science at  the  higher  stage  is  positively  eviL  It  is  here 
that  ethical  difficulties  emerge.  When  we  go  back  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  Old  Testament  revelation — or  even  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole — ^we  find,  co-existing  with  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  general  obligations  of  righteousness,  and  with  what 
we  must  recognise  as  great  nobility  of  religious  character, 
many  things  which  perplex  and  stagger  u&  We  find 
defects  in  the  idea  of  duty,  as  measured  by  a  later  standard, 
the  non-recognition  of  principles  of  conduct  which  to  us  are 
1 2  Pet  iii  4. 
30 
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self-evident,  institutions  and  usages  whioh  the  enlighieii!d 
Christian  conscience  would  not  tolerate,  things  r^arded  u 
permissible  or  right  which  we  as  emphatically  pronoosoe 
wrong.    For  instcmce,  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  skteij 
and  polygamy,  there  is  blood-revenge,  there  is  a  low  standaid 
— ^not  in  the  law,  indeed,  but  in  individuals — of  sexual 
morality,  there  is  the  cursing  of  enemies,  there  is  mercileai- 
nees  in  warfare,  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanites  there  is  ik 
extermination  of  whole  populations.      It    is   possible,  do 
doubt,  to  set  all  this  in  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  light, 
and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  sometimes  done.     The  "monl 
difficulties "  are  no  new  discovery.    They  were  worked  lor 
all  they  were  worth  a  century  and  a   hiJf   ago  in  the 
Deistical  controversy,  and  many  sensible   and    temperate 
replies  then  appeared  to  the  attacks  on  the  Old  Testamens 
based  on  them.^    Little  can  be  said  now  which  was  not  said, 
with  far  keener  edge,  by  a  Chubb,  a  Morgan,  or  a  Bolingbroke. 
But  when  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  or  animus  b 
made,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  a  very  real  problem 
remains. 

The  difficulty  even  here,  it  is  next  to  be  observed,  is  not 
so  much  that  such  lower  stages  of  morality  should  exist,  snd 
should  need  to  be  overcome — that  is  only  to  be  expected 
— as  that  the  defects  in  idea  and  practice  cleave  to  the 
organs  of  revelation  themselves, — that  these  share  in,  and 
give  expression  to,  the  same  views  as  their  contemporaries, 
— that  they  do  this  sometimes  when  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Grod, — ^nay,  that  God  Himself  is  represented  by  them  as 
implicated  in,  and  as  sanctioning,  these  lower  forms  d 
morality.  Thus  Abraham  receives  from  Qod  a  oommand  to 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac ;  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  pronounces 
Jael  blessed  for  her  treacherous  murder  of  Sisera ;  the  Mosaic 
legislation  provides  for  slavery,  polygamy,  and  divorce ;  the 
command  to  extorminato  the  Canaanites  is  represented  is 
coming  directly  from  Gk>d,  and  the  Israelites  are  even  re- 
proved for  not  executing  it  with  sufficient  thoroughness;' 
David,  or  whoever  was  the  writer,  invokes  curses  on  t^ 
enemies,  and  prays  for  their  destruction.  It  is,  in  these  and 
other  cases,  the  apparent  implication  of  Ood  in  the  lower 

1  Leland's  Fiew  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  and  Divine  Authority  qfthe  Old 
tmd  New  Testament  (in  reply  to  Morgan),  may  still  be  nsefolly  oonaaltad. 
*  Judg.  ii.  1-S. 
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morality,  or  seeming  immorality,  which  causes  the  difficulty. 
The  morality  of  man  may  and  must  progress ;  the  morality 
prescribed  by  (Jod  should,  we  naturally  think,  be  one  and 
the  same  throughout  How,  on  the  assumption  of  the  reality 
of  the  revelation,  can  we  vindicate  the  divine  action  f 

IL  Ebronegus  or  Inadequate  Solutionb 

In  facing  this  problem,  our  first  duty  is  to  beware  of 
solutions  wMch  are  not  really,  or  only  very  partially,  such. 
It  is,  for  example,  no  solution  simply  to  use  this  word 
"  progressiveness,  as  if  that  of  itself  removed  the  difficulty. 
It  is  true  that  revelation  must  be  progressive ;  but  it  may 
be  felt  that  what  applies  to  the  taught  need  not  apply  to 
the  teacher — that  God  should  not  be  implicated  in  any 
form  of  sanction  of  what  is  wrong. 

Again,  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  by  denying  that  these 
lofver  farms  of  morality  were,  for  that  age  and  stage  of 
development,  really  wrong,  or  did  involve  elements  of  evil 
Evolution  may  be  invoked  to  show  that  there  are  mmierous 
intermediate  grades  between  no  morality  and  the  highest 
morality;  that  society  must  pass  through  such  and  such 
stages  of  growth;  that  the  moral  ideal  is  only  gradually 
developed,  and  that,  till  it  is  developed,  such  practices  as 
slavery,  polygamy,  unchastity,  mercUessness  in  war,  etc., 
are  not  really  sinful ;  that  there  can  be  no  wrong,  therefore, 
in  recognising  and  sanctioning  theuL  This,  like  the  whole 
evolutionary  conception  of  a  necessary  development  of 
humanity  through  evil,  is  a  dangerous  line  of  defence ;  is, 
moreover,  repugnant  to  the  genuine  Christian  point  of  view. 
Jesus  did  not,  e.^.,  regard  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  as 
per  se  right  even  for  the  Jews.  It  was  given  them,  He  said, 
for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  He  referred  them  back 
to  the  purer  primitive  idea  of  marriage.^  Slavery,  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  true  idea  of 
man,  as  God  made  him,  and  meant  him  to  exist ;'  is,  there- 
fore, something  inherently  wrong,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  whatever  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
it  occur& 

^  Matt  ziz.  8-9. 

*  Gen.  i.  26,  27  ;  and  see  the  ground  of  the  prohihition  of  shedding  man's 
blood.  Gen.  ix.  6. 
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Shall  we  betake  ourselves,  then,  to  what  may  be  called 
tJie  critical  solution — viz.,  the  denying  outright  that  God 
had  any  implication  in  the  matter,  and  the  ascribing  of 
those  laws  and  statements  in  the  Bible  which  impute  sodi 
participation  in  evil  to  God  to  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
Biblical  writers  themselves  ?  Either  the  narratives  are  held 
to  be  legends,  or  they  are  supposed  to  reflect  only  the  ideas  of 
the  writers ;  in  any  case,  the  attribution  of  the  laws  and  con- 
mands  which  create  offence  to  Jehovah  as  their  Author  has 
no  foundation  in  reality.  What  the  leaders  of  Israel— a 
Moses,  a  Joshua,  a  Samuel — or  the  writers  of  their  lustoriee, 
ascribed  to  God  of  a  nature  which  we  think  wrong,  came 
really  from  their  own  imperfect  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
Gk)d  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thus  God  is  thought  to  be 
exonerated  from  participation  in  everything  that  offends 
the  moral  sense.  Such  a  view  may  plausibly  be  held  to  be 
a  necessary  corollary  from  the  admission  of  growth  in 
reUgion  and  moral  ideas.  For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a 
writer  avoid  colouring  his  narrative  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  God  he  himself  possesses,  representing  Jehovah  as 
sanctioning  or  approving  of  those  things  which  he  ihinksBA 
must  approve  of,  and  as  condemning  those  things  which  he 
— the  author — reprobates  ?  The  writer's  own  standard  of 
religion  and  moraUty  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
measure  of  the  representations  in  his  history. 

This  method  of  treatment  no  doubt  frees  God  from 
responsibility  for  anything  in  the  record  which  appears 
objectionable, — Origen  of  old  attained  the  same  end  bj 
"  allegorising  "  all  such  passc^es, — but  the  solution  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  a  cutting  of  the  knot,  not  a  loosing 
of  it,  for  it  denies  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem — the 
reality  of  the  revelation.  Neither  do  we,  even  in  this  way, 
really  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  We  may  relieve  the  earlier 
history  of  laws  and  commands  of  God  which  offend  us; 
but  it  is  only  to  roll  the  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
prophets  in  an  age  when  the  higher  moraUty  is  presumed  to 
be  developed.'  The  strongest  injunctions,  e,g,\  to  destroy 
the  Ganaanites  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy — on 
the  theory  of  the  critics,  a  prophetic  work  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  and  the  most  drastic  accounts  of  the  carrying 
out  of  these  injunctions  are  those  put  to  the  account  of  the 
Deuteronomic  revision  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  date  of 
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which  is  still  later.  It  is  not  the  early  Hebrews  only,  there- 
fore, who  hold  these  imperfect  views  of  God ;  but  the  prophets 
themselves,  who  are  assumed  to  represent  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  be  the  peculiar 
exponents  of  the  higher  Old  Testament  revelation,  share  in 
them,  and  put  their  imprimatur  upon  them.  God's  Spirit 
in  the  prophets,  if  not  in  the  history,  still  seems  implicated 
in  what  is  wrong. 

Difficulties  exist ;  but  it  is  a  pity  to  add  to  them,  as  is 
occasionally  done,  by  unnecessarily  lowering  the  character, 
and  limiting  the  scope,  of  early  Old  Testament  morality, 
even  if  it  be  with  the  aim  of  magnifjdng  the  divine 
leading  in  Israel  in  the  evolving  of  higher  conceptions. 
Here  again  comes  in  the  tendency  to  exaggeration,  as  when 
it  is  affirmed  that  early  Israel  had  no  sense  of  personal  right 
or  responsibility,  no  feeling  of  humanity  or  mercy  for  those 
outside  its  own  circle,  no  compunctions  about  falsehood  and 
fraud,  etc.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that,  despite  all  marks 
of  a  lower  stage,  the  moral  standard  among  the  Hebrews 
maintained  its  unique,  and,  in  ancient  times,  unapproached, 
distinction.^  It  is  unfair,  e.g.,  to  say  with  a  recent  writer, 
that  "  the  Hebrews  were  bound  by  moral  obligation  and  the 
sanction  of  religion  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but 
were  entirely  free  of  these  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners," 
and  that "  in  the  latter  case  they  were  governed  purely  by 
considerations  of  expediency."*  This  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  instances  quoted,  and  is  disproved  by  the  recognition  of 
common  principles  of  justice  and  morality  by  which  all 
men  are  judged.  Where  imiversal  principles  of  moral 
conduct  are  recognised,  there  arises  of  necessity  the  sense 
of  mutual  obligation ;  and  such  are  found,  not  only  in  Israel, 
but  in  all  ancient  nations.'  It  is  the  postulate  of  the  whole 
Biblical  view  of  history  that  the  world  is  under  moral  govern- 
ment, and  that  individuals,  communities,  and  nations, 
everywhere,  are  judged  and  punished  for  wickedness.  What 
else  is  the  moral  of  the  narratives  of  the  flood,  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  the  judgment  on  the 
Canaanites  ?    It  was  for  their  vices  that  the  Canaanites  were 

»  See  below,  pp.  470,  475. 

*  Professor  G.  JB.  Gray,  ITie  Divine  Diacipline  of  Israel,  p.  48. 

'  The  ethical  codes  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  show  that  common  principles 
of  right  were  always  recognised  ;  that  in  fact,  the  world  has  always  bad  a 
great  deal  more  moral  light  than  it  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of. 
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NOTE  P.— P.  876 

HTP0THB8B  IH  0R1T1C18M 

Wbms  il  if  mged  tihat  the  assumption  of  earlj  doenmentttj 
Boaioes  in  Israel  is  a  '^  mere  hypothesisy"  we  have  to  ask — What 
is  the  corrent  critical  view  itself  but  a  congeries  of  hypotheses, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  doubtful  character!  What^  e.^.,  bat 
hypothesis — ^if  not  msrs  hypothesiB — are  the  assumed  J  and  £ 
writers,  or  schools  of  writers,  of  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  serenUi 
centuries  b.o.  and  later;  or  the  prolific  P  school  of  writers  in 
the  exile;  or  the  numerous  hypothetical  redactors  and  inter- 
polators of  the  text;  or  the  Judiasan  and  Ephraimitic  localisation 
of  J  and  E^  etc.  t  What  but  hypotheses  are  such  statements, 
with  which  critical  writings  abound,  as  that  "the  narrative  of 
Abraham  and  Amraphel  in  Gen.  xiy.  may  be  partly  based  on 
information  deriyed  from  Babylon,  possibly  by  Jews  of  the 
captiyity^;  or,  "we  may  naturally  suppose  tiiat  the  stories 
[connected  with  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries]  were  preserved  at 
these  places,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  Primitiye  and  Elohistic 
documents  derived  them  from  the  priests,  just  as  Herodotus 
gathered  information  from  the  priests  in  E^sypt  and  Babylon"; 
or  that  "it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  might  borrow  or  adopt 
traditions  of  their  other  neighbours,  s.^.,  the  Phoonicians, 
Philistines,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom " ;  or  that  the  stories  in 
Genesis  may  represent  those  "told  long  ago  round  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  mothers  to  their  children,  and 
repeated  by  maidens  at  the  well,  by  the  guests  at  rustic  merry- 
makings, and  in  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  peasants  when 
the  day's  work  was  done  **  (Bennett^  Oenesis^  pp.  18-21).  We 
would  only  ask — Do  such  casually  collected  stories  yield  the 
kind  of  history  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  t  Why  may 
we  not  in  turn  "suppose,"  with  far  greater  probability, 
that  we  have  here  carefully  transmitted  traditions  of  real  persons 
and  events,  and  that  these  began  to  be  written  down  in  very  eariy 
times — €»g.f  in  Egypt  under  Joseph!  There  are  as  many  and 
good  grounds  for  the  one  class  of  statements  as  for  the  other; 
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NOTE  Q.—P.  376 

WBM  IDSA  OF   "  OO-OPKRATION "  IN  OBITIOAL  THSORT 

It  desenres  remark  how  the  critical  theory  itself  approximates  to 
the  idea  of  "  co-operation  "  in  its  view  of  the  production  of  the 
Levitical  laws,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  exile 
and  after  it,  by  "  schools "  of  writers  working  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneously. Plainly  the  more  its  Js  and  Ps  and  Bs  are 
brought  down  into  exilian  and  post-exilian  times,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  a  view  of  joint-production  by  minds  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  governed  by  one  set  of  ideas  (cf.  p.  875). 
Dillmann  comes  even  nearer  in  his  view  of  the  "simultaneous 
working  up  of  the  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  a  single 
redactor  {Oenests^  I  pp.  18-21).  "It  seems,"  he  says,  "if  one 
takes  Genesis  into  consideration  by  itself,  that  a  simultaneous 
working  together  of  the  three  documents  is  not  excludedi  but 
rather  recommended"  (p.  21).  Principal  Cave  also  has  interest- 
ingly shown  how  the  radical  hypothesis  of  Yemes,  and  others  of 
the  extremer  school,  works  round  to  a  practical  contemporaneous- 
I  of  authorship  (Inqnratian  of  O.T,,  pp.  173-5). 


NOTE  BL— P.  377 

BTATB  OF  THK  HSBRIW  TIXV 

That  there  is  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  text,  all  existing  MBS.  of 
which  are  understood  to  go  back  to  a  single  archetype  (possibly 
of  the  first  century  a.d.  ;  cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel^  pp.  xxxvii£ ; 
Swete,  Introd.  to  O.T.  Oreeky  p.  319),  every  scholar  is  aware,  and* 
criticism  is  justified  in  applying  its  best  skill,  with  the  aid  of 
versions,  etc.,  to  remove  its  defects.  But  the  statements  made  as 
to  the  freedoms  taken  with  the  text  in  earlier  times  are  some- 
times greatly  exaggerated.  (Cf.  W.  R  Smith,  O.T.  in  J,  C, 
pp.  90  ff. ;  above  all,  Cheyne.)  Josephus  and  Philo  testify  to  the 
j»ftlous  care  with  which  the  Scriptures,  specially  the  law  of 
Moses,  was  regarded,  and  their  testimony  carries  us  back  a  good 
way  beyond  Uieir  own  day.  "80  long  a  period  having  now 
elapsed,"  says  the  former,  "no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  or  to 
take  away  from  them,  or  to  change  anything"  (C.  Apion^  i  8) ; 
and  the  latter  testifies,  "they  change  not  even  a  word  of  the 
things  written  by  him  [MosesJ^  (in  Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  viiL  6). 
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destroyed.^  The  history  is  full  of  instances  which  show  ths 
recognition  of  principles  of  general  obligation.  Is  it 
credible,  e.g,^  in  view  of  his  own  words  (Gen.  xxxix.  9), 
that  Joseph  in  Egjrpt  was  ^ided  in  his  conduct  in  his 
master's  house,  or  towards  ms  master's  wife,  bj  no  higher 
principle  than'' expediency''?  It  was  on  grounds  of  comiD(m 
right  that  the  people  of  Israel  protested  against  their  haish 
treatment  by  Pharaoh.'  Even  Jephthah  invokes  JehoTah, 
as  the  Judge,  to  judge  between  Israel  and  Ammon.*  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Old  Testament  had  not  attained  to  Christ's 
wide  sense  of  the  word  "  neighbour,"  and  that  the  command 
to  love  all,  even  enemies,^  would  have  sounded  strangely  in 
the  ears  of  the  ancient  Israelita  But  short  of  love  thei«  is 
justice,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  duties  falliii^ 
under  that  head  were  not  recognised  as  applicable  to  Oentilei 
as  well  as  to  Jews.^  Too  much,  we  would  add,  ought  not 
to  be  made  of  the  imperfect  conduct,  or  moral  lapses,  d 
individuals,  or  even  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  a  time,  u 
indicative  of  the  religious  and  moral  standard ;  else  it  would 
go  hard  with  ourselves  under  a  higher  and  purer  dispensa- 
tion.* The  conduct  of  Judah  ^  and  Samson,^  e.g.,  cannot  be 
held  to  determine  the  estimate  of  sexual  relations  in  Israel 
In  letter,  and  even  more  in  spirit,  the  Mosaic  law  stands  for 
a  high  ideal  of  sexual  morality.*    Of  this  we  have  the 

1  Gen.  XT.  16 ;  Ler.  zriiL  24  ff. ;  Dent  xiL  29  fi^    QL  Bnm,  Cki^Mi 

of  JtevekUion,  pp.  189-40. 

>  Ex.  T.  16  ff.  Jndg.  zL  27. 

« ICatt  y.  48-45  ;  Lukez.  29-87. 

*If  the  Jews  funwarrantably)  interpreted  the  pf«oept  "Thoa  ihilt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  entitling  him  to  '^hate  his  enemy ,*'  and  if  deceit  aid 
stratagem  were  regarded  as  lawful  towards  enemies  in  war  (ai«  they  not 
held  to  be  so  still  ?),  it  does  not  follow  that  foreixpers.  siropl  j  as  tooh,  mn 
viewed  as  outside  the  pale  of  moral  obligations.  The  Old  Testament  nowhen 
inculcates,  like  Plato,  "  a  pure  and  heart-felt  hatred  of  the  foreign  natare'* 
(in  his  Meneosenue),  or  makes  it,  as  Seeley  says  of  ancient  nations,  "almait 
as  much  a  duty  to  hate  foreigners  as  to  loye  fellow-citizens  "  {.Rxe  Hom^ 
chap.  ziv.).  Israel  has,  indeed,  from  the  first,  an  aspeot  of  hUmmg  to 
mankind. 

*  Are  there  no  moral  scandals,  profanity,  frand^  caning  of  snemiM, 
prayers  for  their  destruction,  eto.,  amons  oorselyeet 

^  Gen.  zzxyiii.  *  Judg.  zyi 

*  The  Mosaic  law,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  a  coda  of  jmiS' 
prudence,  not  of  private  ethics,  surrounds  female  virtne  with  safegoaidi, 
and  is  stem  in  the  punishment  of  violations  of  it  {f.g.t  Bx.  xzi.  7  fL ;  zziL 
16,  17  ;  Dent.  zzii.  18-80) ;  is  delicate  in  its  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
even  captive  women  (Deut.  zzi.  10-14) ;  brands,  as  an  abomination,  tiit 
prostitution  of  women  at  the  sanctuary  (Dent.  zziiL  17)— therefore,  ii 
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purest  expression  in  the  teachings  of  the  prophetB,^  who 
here,  as  elsewhere,  do  not  claim  to  be  introdmdng  any- 
thing new. 

IIL  Genebal  Laws  of  Pbogbessiyb  Beyielatign 

We  shall  perhaps  get  nearer  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
and  conserve  what  is  of  value  in  the  above  explanations,  if, 
beginning  at  the  other  end,  we  assume  the  reality  of  revela- 
tion, and  ask  how,  and  under  what  limitations,  revelation 
coiUd  enter  into  such  a  history  as  man's.  We  shall  not 
assume  that  the  development  is  normal ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  allow  it  to  be  in  many  ways  evil ;  we  shall  take  for 
granted  that  slavery,  polygamy,  cruelty,  eta,  are  wrong,  and 
that  this  must  have  been  God's  judgment  on  them  then  as 
it  is  now.  How  then  explain  the  apparent  tolerance  and 
sanction  of  such  evils  ? 

The  full  treatment  of  this  subject  would  involve  the 
careful  consideration  of  God's  general  relation  to  the  evil  of  the 
world.  The  truth  is  here  again  illustrated  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  theology  which  does  not  emerge  equally  in 
philosophy;  or,  as  Butler  pointed  out,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  revelation  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in 
God's  ordinary  providence.  From  the  abstract  or  doctrinaire 
point  of  view,  it  may  seem  a  strange  thing  that  God  should 
uphold,  or  have  anything  to  do  with,  a  world  that  has  evil 
in  it  at  all;  should  permit,  and  be  patient  of,  that  evil; 
should  allow  it  to  develop,  and  overrule  it  for  BGs  own 
purposes;  should  seem,  by  His  silence  and  seeming  in- 
difference, to  connive  at  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  which 
so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  is  made  up.  The 
sword  of  the  Israelite  is,  after  all,  only  a  more  acute  form  of 
the  problem  that  meets  us  in  the  providential  employment, 
in  even  more  horrible  forms,*  of  the  sword  of  the  Assyrian, 

principle,  all  such  conduct.  "To  play  the  harlot"  U  an  ezpresBion  of 
shame  eyeiTwhere  in  Scripture.  Cf.  Gen.  xxziy.  7,  31 ;  zzxrilL  24 ;  Deut. 
zzii.  21,  etc 

^  Rosea  It.  may  serve  as  example ;  cf.  specially  ycrs.  2,  10-14.  The 
sin  is  literal  as  well  as  spiritual. 

'  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  accounts  and  pictures  on  the  Aesyriaa 
monuments  of  the  barbarities  and  tortures  inflicted  by  conqneroie  on  their 
prisoners — the  beheadings,  impallngs,  flayings,  blindings,  mutilations,  etc 
— to  8ee  how  terrible  a  thing  war  ordinarily  was  in  these  times.  Sudi 
extremes  of  cruelty  are  not  a  feature  of  Jewish  warfare.    The  oaaee  in 
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the  Chaldean,  or  Boman,  to  inflict  the  judgment  threatened 

of  Gk)d  on  Israel  itself.^    Yet  only  a  little  reflection  is  needed 

to  show  that,  if  the  world  is  to  be  upheld,  governed,  and 

judged,  at  all,  it  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  even  \hib 

Holiest  can  govern  and  judge  it    As  Paul  sajs,  in  repelling 

the  objection  that  God  is  unrighteous  in  taking  vengeance 

for  sins  which  He  has  overruled  for  His  own  ^ory :  "  God 

forbid ;  for  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  "  *    Let  m 

see  how  this  bears  on  the  progressiveness  of  revelation.' 

1.  One  thing  plain  is,  that,  at  whatever  point  revelation 

begins,  it  must  take  man  up  at  the  stage  aJt  which  it  finds  Atin. 

It  must  take  him  up  at  his  existing  stage  of  knowledge  and 

culture,  and  with  his  existing  social  usages  and  ethical  ideas. 

Just  as  it  was  remarked  above  of  the  prophet,  that  it  is 

psychologically  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  lifted  out  of 

all  the  forms  of  his  existing  consciousness,  and  transported 

into  conditions  for  which  no  analogy  was  found  in  the 

contents   of    that  consciousness;    so  it  must    be   said  of 

historical  revelation,  that  it  could  not  at  a  stroke  annihilate 

existing  conditions,  and  create  a  world  of  new  ones.    Be- 

velation  must  begin  somewhere,  and  must  work  patiently  in 

accordance  with  the  laws  of  historical  development ;  ^  must 

lay  hold  on  what  is  better  to  counterwork  and  gradually 

overcome  what  is  worse;    must  be  content    to   implant 

principles,  and  bear  patiently  with  much  remaining  evil,  till 

the  good  has  time  to  grow,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  new  order 

of  things  that  will  supplant  the  old.    This  is  the  true  side 

of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  it  applies  in  ^ace,  as  well  as 

in  nature.     We  see   this    law  in  operation   even   under 

Christianity.     There  is  not  a  word  in  Christ's  teaching,  s^^ 

any  more  than   there  is    in   Paul's,  directly   denouncing 

slavery,  or  instigating  to  a  revolt  against  it     Yet  nothing 

which  torture  was  inflicted  (as  in  David's  treatment  of  the  Moabites,  2  Sam. 
xii.  31)  are  happily  rare. 

^  This  is  the  line  of  argument  ohiefly  used  in  a  onoa  popular  book» 
Henry  Rogers'  Edipse  of  Faith. 

'  feom.  iii.  6. 

'  We  proceed  on  the  same  lines  essentially  as  Mozley,  Hessey,  Brooe^  ite^ 
See  references  below. 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  in  revelation  the  lowest  type  oomes  fiist.  Qa 
the  contrary,  in  each  new  dispensation  a  start  is  made,  and  the  fotmdAtiija  of 
the  now  era  laid,  with  a  typical  personality  (Abraham^  Mo-wa^  boUi  still 
relative  to  their  age) ;  in  the  case  of  Christianity  with  an  atsolut^  typa  of 
Ood-manhood.  Cf.  Martensen,  DogmatieSf  pp.  249  ff. ;  Domer,  Pgraem  if 
Christ,  V.  pp.  195,  198. 
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is  plainer  than  that  slavery  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  principles  of  Christ's  religion,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  these  prevail  it  is  bound  to  be  abolished.  We 
speak  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  we 
should  remember  how  far,  as  already  hinted,  society  is  even 
yet  from  being  able  to  conduct  its  business  on  the  ideal 
principles  of  Christ's  religion.^  We  have,  e,g,,  to  tolerate 
and  regulate  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants;  we  use 
oaths,  which  Christ  says  "come  of  evil";*  we  sanction,  and 
occasionally  even  glonfy,  war,  which  is  as  frightful  a  con- 
tradiction of  Christ's  principles  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
We  do  not  dispute  that  war — defensive  war — is  sometimes 
a  necessity ;  but  this  only  illustrates  what  we  mean,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  principles  and  the  possibility 
of  giving  them  complete  effect  at  once.  Christ  condemns 
war  in  no  other  way  than  He  condemns  slavery,  i.e.,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  His  religion  contradict  it ;  but  it 
needs  time  to  educate  the  public  conscience  to  the  point  of 
abhorring  it  as  it  should,  and  finally  of  replacing  it  by  more 
rational  methods  of  settling  international  disputes. 

2.  Given  this  as  a  first  principle,  that  revelation,  where- 
ever  it  begins,  must  take  up  man  as  it  finds  him,  a  second 
will  easily  be  deduced,  viz.,  that  revelation  can  be  held 
responsible  only  for  tTie  new  element  which  it  iniroduees — 
not  for  the  basis  on  which  it  works,  or  for  everything  in  the 
state  of  mind,  or  limited  outlook^  of  the  recipient,  with 
which  it  happens  to  be  associated.  Revelation  does  one 
thing  at  once — ^implants  a  truth,  constitutes  a  relation, 
establishes  a  principle,  which  may  have  a  whole  rich  con- 
tent implicit  in  it,  but  it  cannot  convey  to  the  recipient 
from  the  first  a  full,  all-round  apprehension  of  everything 
which  that  principle  involves.  On  the  contrary,  such 
applications  must  necessarily  have  adaptation  to  the  stage 
of  morality  or  of  social  institutions  then  existing,  and  it  is 
only  gradually  that  the  principle  can  be  clearly  disengaged 
from  its  temporary  form.  In  the  reception  of  revelation, 
therefore,  two  elements  have  constantly  to  be  distinguished 
— ^the  one,  the  form  of  consciousness,  or  state  of  view  and 
moral  feeling,  into  which  the  revelation  is  introduced ;  this 

>  Tli«  unfortiiiiAte  thing  aboiil  aooktr  la  thftt  it  doM  not  alwa ji  frv  to 
liftliMOhiifl'iidMliL 

•  Or  *'  of  tt«  *tU  on*,*'  Matt  t*  %1, 
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may  be  relatively  low  and  undeveloped ;  the  other,  the  iiev 
element  of  revelation  itself,  which  is  the  positive  ud 
germinal  factor,  and  represents  the  real  stage  id  the 
advance.  There  need  be  no  dubiety,  or  lack  of  clearness  (s 
positiveness,  in  this  new  element ;  it  is  a  pure,  original  point 
of  Imowledge  or  insight,  but  its  authority  extends  omy  to 
itself,  and  cannot  be  employed  to  sanction  every  o4ber 
element  associated  with  it  in  the  same  consciooanees.  For 
example,  the  days  of  the  Judges  are  acknowledged  to  hxn 
been  in  many  ways  rude  and  barbarous ;  we  have  seen  tbit 
the  Bible  itself  declares  this.  It  is  no  argument,  therefm 
against  the  reality  of  revelation  in  that  age  that  the  Spirit 
of  Qod  came  on  men — as  on  Jephthah — ^whose  modes  d 
speech  and  action  (as  in  his  ideas  of  Gk)d,  or  his  vow  about 
his  daughter)^  show  many  traces  of  the  rudeness  of  Qm 
time&  So  again,  Deborah  was  a  real  prophetess,  ie.,  abs 
possessed  from  God's  Spirit  the  qualification  necessary  la 
judging  and  rallying  by  her  word  the  tribes  of  Israel'  Bui 
her  song  of  victory,  with  its  panegyric  of  Jael,  shows  that, 
with  all  her  inspired  exaltation,  she  yet  stood  on  the  grousd 
of  her  age  in  her  judgment  of  deeds  which  a  purer  stage  of 
enlightenment  would  condemn.*  The  same  principle  appIiBB 
to  certain  of  the  imprecations,  and  the  frequent  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  enemies,  in  the  psalms— -on  which  more 
is  said  below.  It  is  the  course  of  revelation  which  alone 
can  correct  these  defects  of  its  earlier  stages,  and,  by  le- 
velation  growing  out  of  revelation,  enable  the  world  and  Ae 
Church  to  transcend  the  lower  sts^ges  altogether. 

3.  A  third  principle  follows.  As,  in  virtue  of  the  fore- 
going, revelation  can  be  held  responsible  onlj  for  the  nev 
element  it  introduces,  and  not  for  the  basis  on  which  it  worka^ 
or  for  everything  in  the  state  of  mind  of  its  recipients, 
so,  conversely,  it  is  the  function  of  revelation  to  lay  hold  w 
whatever  letter  elements  there  may  he  in  that  state  of  mind,  in 
order,  by  their  means,  to  overcome  the  imperfections,  and 
create  something  higher.  This  is  the  educational  functian 
in  revelation,  which  can  only  reach  its  end  by  working  with 
such  means  as  the  imperfect  state  affords  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  perfect.    An  illustration  of  the  principle 

» See  above,  pp.  131,  140.  »  Judg.  iy.  4-6. 

*  Perhape  a  complete  view  of  the  ciroamstaDoee  would  mitinte 
judgment  of  Jael's  action  (cf.  Mozley,  R^ing  Ideoi,  pp.  142  f^ 
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in  question  is  found  in  the  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice 
Isaac  In  so  far  as  this  command  supposes  as  its  background 
the  heathen  custom  of  the  sacrifice  of  children,  it  falls  under 
the  two  former  principles  that  revelation  takes  up  a  man  at 
the  stage  at  which  it  finds  him,  and  is  not  responsible  for 
the  basis  on  which  it  works ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  uses  this  basis 
to  elicit  a  singular  proof  of  Abraham's  faith,  and  actually 
to  put  the  stamp  of  divine  condemnation  on  human  sacrifice 
in  Israel,  it  falls  under  the  third,  or  educative,  principle. 
For  even  in  this  most  hateful  form  of  heathen  sacrifice,  as 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  there  was  a  nobler  element 
present  This  nobler  element  was  the  idea  of  the  surrender 
of  the  dearest  and  best  to  God,  and  it  was  God's  will  to 
elicit  and  conserve  this  spiritual  fruit,  while  rejecting  as 
abhorrent  the  form  in  wMch  it  was  embodied.^  So  the 
usage  of  blood-revenge  is  one  of  the  rudest  methods  of  justice 
in  a  tribal  state  of  society ;  yet,  by  limiting  and  regulating 
this  usage  by  the  law  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  its  worst  effects 
were  checked,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  its  ultimately 
dying  out  altogether.  The  legislation  on  marriage  and 
divorce  put  salutary  restrictions  on  polygamy,  and  the  wanton 
putting  away  of  a  wife,  and,  after  the  exile  especially,  mono- 
ramy,  though  not  universal,  seems  to  have  b^me  the  rule.' 
The  same  principle  applies  in  some  degree  even  to  what 
jars  upon  us  most — the  apparent  sanction  given  to  the  spirit 
of  revenue,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  put,  the  restricted  range 
of  the  spirit  of  mercy.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhore  on  this 
subject,  great  need  for  careful  and  balanced  statement.  It 
IB  perfectly  certain  that  the  Mosaic  religion,  taken  as  a 
whole,  inculcated  mercy  with  a  decision  and  earnestness 
that  no  other  religion  before  Christianity  ever  showed ;  •  it 
is  equally  certain  that  hatred  and  revengefulness,  as  private 

'  On  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  see  Stanley,  JeunsK  Church,  L  pp.  40  ff. ; 
Mozley,  Ruling  Ideas,  Lect.  II. ;  Bnice,  Chi^  End  of  BevekUion,  pp.  98  ff. ; 
Ottley,  AtpecU  o/O.T.,  pp.  177-78 ;  Driver,  Oenesis,  pp.  221-22,  etc 

•Of.  Smith's  Diet,  of  BibU,  bxL  "Marriage,"  vol.  iL  p.  246.  The 
eontrast  is  apparent  in  Mohammedanism,  in  which  polygamy  continues  to 
flonrish. 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  mercy  penrades 
the  laws  of  Israel  (not  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  theprophets)  in  a  way  to 
which  no  other  ancient  code  affords  any  paraUel.  llie  poor,  the  wiaow, 
the  fatherless,  the  stranger,  the  homeless,  the  distressed,  are  Jehovah's 
special  care,  and  His  law  is  full  of  provisions  for  them.  CL,  s.^.,  Ex.  ^^ 
21-27 ;  xjrfii  9-19;  Pent  rv.  7  ff. ;  xxiv.  14-22,  etc 
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Shepherd  kings.  .  .  .  The  only  name  found  on  it  at  presait  ii 
that  of  Rameses  the  Great,  who  reigned  about  1400  B.a  (f).  It 
was — ^most  unfortunately  for  the  records  of  Egyptian  histoiy— 
the  practice  of  this  monarch  to  cut  his  name  on  almost  ererj 
object  that  presented  itself.  This  would  have  been  pardonable 
enough  had  he  allowed  all  previous  names  and  titles  to  remain; 
but  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  obliterate  all  records  bat  those  of 
his  own  ancestors"  (p.  18).  In  certain  inscriptions,  howeTsr, 
he  effaces  even  the  name  of  his  Uthet  (Seti  l),  and  aubatitotei 
his  own. 


NOTE  F.— P.  429 

BBLBHAZZAR  AND  BABTLOH 

Valuabtje  confirmatory  light  is  thrown  on  the  Biblical  statements 
about  Belshazzar  in  a  full  and  interesting  communication  reoeiTsd 
from  Professor  R  D.  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  after  the  text  of  this 
chapter  was  printed.  Professor  Wilson  shows  that  the  Ai^maii^ 
word  for  "king"  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian 
words,  earru,  malku,  pdhatu,  bd  pahate^  and  Jiazannu.  Each  ol 
the  bearers  of  these  titles  would  also  be  a  ''rulery"  and  the  last 
three  would  be  called  ''magnates  of  the  king"  (cf.  Dan.  y.  1.). 
''Any  one  of  these  Assyrian  words  might  be  rendered  into 
Hebrew  also  by  'king.'"  He  shows  how  this  will  explain  the 
title  "  king  "  in  the  cases  of  both  Belshazzar  and  Darius  the  Mede. 
As  to  BeMiazzar's  position  in  Babylon,  he  remarks,  in  agreement 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  text :  "  From  the  above  account  of  the 
course  of  events  it  is  clear  that  for  the  national  party  that  was 
opposed  to  Cyrus,  the  son  of  the  king,  «.«.,  Belshazzar,  must 
have  been  de  facio  king  of  the  part  of  Babylon  which  had  not  yet 
surrendered,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month,  when  his 
father,  or  predecessor,  Nabonidus,  was  captured,  untU  the  eighth 
month,  when  the  son  of  the  king  was  killed  in  an  attack  made 
upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  was  making  his  last  stand,  by 
Gobryas,  the  governor  of  Gutium."  Professor  Wilson  is  disposed 
to  identify  Gobryas  with  '^  Darius  the  Mede,"  and  furmshes  inter- 
esting facts  on  his  history,  titles,  the  use  of  Uie  word  "  provinces," 
etc.  When  published  in  full.  Professor  Wilson's  les^unches  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  See  his  articles  on  "  Boyal  Titles  "  in 
The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  1904  (April,  July),  1905 
(January,  April). 
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the  old.  Prophecy  does  not  let  fall  one  element  that  was  of 
permanent  yalue  in  the  law ;  Christianity  conserves  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  spiritual  content  of  both  law  and  prophet&^ 

Thb  Closb 

Progressive  revelation  culminates  in  Christ  Here,  as 
we  began,  so  we  end.  In  Christ  the  long  development  of 
Old  Testament  religion — ^Abrahamic  promise.  Mosaic  co- 
venant, Levitical  sacrifice,  Davidic  kingship,  prophetic  hopes, 
Messianic  ideals,  strain  of  psalmist,  redemptive  purpose — 
finds  its  fulfilment  and  point  of  repose.  His  Person  clasps 
Old  and  New  Testaments  into  ona  To  understand  the  Old 
Testament  aright  we  must  look  to  this  goal  to  which  all  its 
roads  lead.  Bespiee  finem.  On  the  other  hand,  if  faith  has 
firm  grasp  of  Christ  as  risen  and  exalted,  this  will  put  all 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  light  for  us.  It  is  this  connec- 
tion of  Old  Testament  with  New,  of  law  with  Gospel,  of 
prophecy  with  Christ,  which  gives  the  critical  problems  we 
have  been  studying  their  keenest  interest.  The  tendency 
of  late  has  been  to  make  too  light  of  this  connection. 
The  storm  of  criticism  which,  in  the  last  decades,  assailed 
the  Old  Testament,  was  fondly  thought  by  many  to  leave 
intact  the  New  Testament.  What  mattered  it  about 
Abraham  and  Moses,  so  long  as  Jesus  and  His  Gospel 
remained?  That  delusion  is  passing  away.  The  fact  is 
becoming  apparent  to  the  didlest  which  has  long  been 
evident  to  unbiassed  observers,  that  much  of  the  radical 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  proceeded  on  principles,  and 
was  conducted  by  methods,  which  had  only  to  be  applied 
with  like  thoroughness  to  the  New  Testament  to  work  like 
havoa  The  fundamental  ideas  of  God  and  His  revelation 
which  underlay  that  criticism  could  not,  as  we  set  out  by 
affirming,  lead  up  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  but  only  to 
a  negation  of  it.  The  conceptions  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
which  have  been  its  tacit  presuppositions  from  the  days  of 
Eichhom,  De  Wette,  and  Vatke,  to  those  of  Kuenen  and 
Wellhausen,  are  toto  code  different  from  those  of  the  believing 
Church,  and  could  not  in  time  but  work  themselves  out 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  This,  accordingly,  is  what  we 
see  actually  happening.  The  principles  of  a  rationalistic 
» Matt  T.  17, 18. 
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criticism,  having  once  gained  recognition  and  approval  in  the 
region  of  the  OM  Teetoment,  are  now  being  transferred  and 
applied  with  increaadn^  boldness  and  vigour  to  the  New, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  assumed  thai 
only  a  Christ  from  whom  all  supernatural  traits  are  stripped 
off  can  be  accepted  as  historical  by  the  "  modem  "  mind.  Not 
only  do  critics  like  Wellhausen  and  Gunkel,  who,  advandsg 
from  the  Old  Testament,  have  entered  the  New  Testament 
field,^  take  this  ground,  but  a  multitude  of  works  on  Kew 
Testament  subjects,  recently  issued  and  enjoying  a  consider- 
able popularity  in  their  own  tongues  and  in  translationa,' 
have  the  same  as  their  underlying  postulate.  A  grave  peril, 
grovdng  out  of  a  long  train  of  conditions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  thus  arisen,  which  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  reso- 
lutely faced.  This  at  least  is  the  conviction  under  which 
the  present  book  has  been  written.  If  it  leads  any  who 
have  perhaps  yielded  too  ready  or  indiscriminating  an  assent 
to  the  positions  of  the  modem  critical  movement  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  foundations  of  the  theory  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  they  have  given  their  adherence,  ita 
end  will  be  fulfilled. 

^  Wellhausen  translates  and  eritioally  oomments  on  MaUhsw  mod  Mart 
He  simply  leaves  out  the  first  and  seoond  chapters  of  MatUiew,  and  begins 
with  the  third  chapter,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Gunk^  entitles  hii 
production,  ZumSeliffiomffeachiehUiehen  V^ntaninin  des  Keuen  TestammiL 
He  seeks  to  show  that  the  erangelical  narratiyes  of  the  yirgin-birth  and 
infancy  of  Jesus,  of  His  temptation,  transfiguration,  resurrection,  etc.,  bonov 
from  foreign  religions  (throu|^  Judaism). 

*  We  hare  in  view  writerslike  B^nlle,  Wemle,  Wrede,  Oaoar  Holtimaii^ 
Percy  Qardmr,  and  many  num.    See  in  Ohapter  L  pw  7» 
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NOTE  A.— P.  3 

THB  JEWISH  OANON 

Dr.  Dbivxr  begins  his  notice  of  the  Canon  {Introd.  p.  ii)  with 
the  son  of  Sirach ;  we  would  prefer  to  begin  lower  down,  with 
the  New  Testament  and  Josephus.  The  New  Testament  speaks 
of  a  well-known  collection  of  ''Scriptures,"  believed  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  follows  the  usual  division  into  ''the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  (from  its  chief  part)  the 
psalms"  (Luke  zxiv.  44).  The  passage  in  Josephus,  which  in 
his  first  edition  Dr.  Driver  does  not  mention,  is  as  follows : 
"  For  we  have  not  myriads  of  discordant  and  conflicting  books, 
but  twenty-two  only,  comprising  the  record  of  all  time,  and  justly 
accredited  as  divine.  Of  these,  five  are  books  of  Moses,  which 
embrace  the  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind, 
until  his  own  death,  a  period  of  almost  3000  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (465-425  &a),  the 
prophets  who  followed  Moses  narrated  the  events  of  their  time  in 
thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  consist  of  hymns  to  Qod, 
and  maxims  of  conduct  for  men.  From  Artaxerxes  to  our  own 
age,  the  history  has  been  written  in  detail,  but  it  is  not  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  same  credit^  on  account  of  the  exact  succession  of 
the  prophets  having  been  no  longer  maintained"  {Contra  Ajnon^ 
I  8 ;  Driver,  p.  ix ;  see  Note  H,  p.  527  below). 

This  Ib  an  important  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
the  first  century  a.d.  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacred  books,  their 
divine  inspiration,  and  the  time,  approximately,  when  the  Canon 
was  completed.  The  four  books  which  in  Josephus's  arrange- 
ment constitute  the  third  division  are  the  Psalms,  Proverbs^ 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  Daniel,  in  this  distribution,  falls 
among  the  thirteen  prophets.  The  division  into  twenty-two  books 
(with  slight  variation  of  enumeration)  is  one  followed  in  the  Church 

31 
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by  Origen  and  Melito  of  Saidis  (both  of  whom  receiTed  it 
from  Jews),  and  by  Jerome,  who,  however,  knew  of  and  mentioiu 
the  Babbinical  division  into  twenty-four  books.  The  Jewish 
Palestinian  division  is  into  the  three  parts — ^five  books  of  the 
Law;  eight  of  the  Prophets,  subdivided  into  '* former  prophets' 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings),  and  "latter  prophets''  (Isuah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  as  one  book) ; 
and  eleven  Hagiographa  (Chronicles,  Psalms,  etc.) — twenty-four  in 
alL  Daniel  in  this  case  (as  Jerome  also  testifies)  was  included 
among  the  Hagiographa.  The  twenty-two  of  Josephus  is 
harm^iised  with  the  twenty-four  of  the  other  reckoning  by  taking 
Euth  with  Samuel,  and  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah.  Melito 
reckons  Euth,  but  omits  Esther. 

It  is  clear  that  Josephus  regards  the  Canon  as  closing  about 
the  reign  of  Artazerxes,  after  which,  he  says,  there  was  not  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  (the  same  idea  of  the  cessation  of 
prophecy  is  expressed  in  1  Mace  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41,  and 
elsewhere),  and  he  represents  this  as  the  traditional  beUef  of  his 
time.  The  same  tradition  in  a  more  confused  form  is  met  with 
in  the  spurious  letter  prefixed  to  2  Mace:  ''The  same  things 
were  also  reported  in  the  public  archives  and  in  the  records 
relating  to  Nehemiah ;  and  how,  founding  a  library,  he  gathered 
together  the  things  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the 
(writings)  of  David,  and  letters  of  kings  about  sacred  gifts." 
When  we  proceed  to  test  this  tradition,  we  do  not  find  it  wholly 
unworthy  of  credence. 

The  law  was  plainly  of  canonical  authority  in  the  days  of 
Ezra  (see  pp.  295  ff.) ;  how  far  it  is  older  is  discussed  in  Chap.  IX. 
There  is  nothing  against  the  collection  of  prophets  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah ;  though  earlier  collections  may  well  have  existed, 
analogous  to  the  collections  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  early 
Church.  The  third  part  of  the  Canon  was  more  elastic ;  whether 
it  remained  open  to  receive  contributions  of  a  later  date  than, 
say,  the  fourth  century,  depends  on  the  view  we  take  of  Macca- 
baan  psalms  and  of  the  age  of  Daniel  (see  Chap.  XII.).  But  the 
repeated  assertion  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  departed  is 
a  strong  proof  that  books  believed  to  be  new  were  not  admitted. 
The  treatment  of  the  work  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (see  p.  449)  is 
evidence  of  this.  This  author  is  acquainted  with  a  threefold 
division  of  the  sacred  books,  but  puts  his  own  work  on  a  quite 
difierent  level  from  them ;  and  his  book,  though  highly  esteemed, 
was  not  received  into  the  Canon.  The  impression  given  is,  that 
the  collection  of  law,  prophets,  and  other  sacred  books  was  already 
old — a  fact  borne  out  by  the  LXX  translation  (see  p.  4A9), 
It  is  not  an  argument  against  this  that  Esther  and  EcdeaiMtei 
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were  saljects  of  discussion  in  the  schools,  any  more  than  the 
existence  of  "  disputed  hooks "  in  the  time  of  Eusehius  (fourth 
century  a.d.)  disproves  that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  abready  practically  fixed  in  the  second  century. 

On  the  facts,  see,  along  with  Driver,  the  works  of  Buhl  and 
Kyle  on  the  O.T.  Canon,  and  the  article  ''O.T.  Canon*  in  Diet. 
o/BiUe,  by  Woods  (toL  iiL). 
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NOTE  A.— P.  81 

THB  BIBLB  AND  OTHKR  BAOBSD  BOOKS 

A  FEW  words  of  personal  testimony  may  be  quoted  from  Piofe 
Monier  Williams  on  the  comparison  of  the  Scriptures  witli  Am 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East  :— 

''  When  I  began  investigating  Hinduism  and  BaddhiBiii«  I 
found  many  beautiful  gems ;  nay,  I  met  with  bright  coruscatioiu 
of  true  light  flashing  here  and  there  amid  the  surrounding 
darkness.  As  I  prosecuted  my  researches  into  these  non- 
Christian  systems,  I  began  to  foster  a  fancy  that  they  had 
been  unjustly  treated.  I  began  to  observe  and  trace  out  curious 
coincidences  and  comparisons  with  our  own  sacred  book  of  the 
East.  I  began,  in  short,  to  be  a  believer  in  what  is  called  the 
evolution  and  growth  of  religious  thought  'These  imperfect 
systems,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  are  interesting  eiforts  of  the  human 
mind  struggling  upwards  towards  Christianity.  Nay,  it  is 
probable,  that  they  were  all  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  one  true 
religion,  and  that  Christianity  is,  after  all,  merely  the  climax, 
the  complement,  the  fulfilment  of  them  alL' 

"  Now  there  is  a  delightful  fascination  about  such  a  theory, 
and,  what  is  more,  there  are  really  elements  of  tmth  in  it 
But  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  stating  publicly  that  I  am 
persuaded  I  was  misled  by  its  attractiveness,  and  that  its 
main  idea  is  quite  erroneous.  •  •  .  We  welcome  these  books. 
We  ask  every  missionary  to  study  their  contents,  and  thank- 
fully lay  hold  of  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  of  good 
report  in  them.  But  we  warn  him  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  force  these  non-Christian  Bibles  into  conformity 
with  some  scientific  theory  of  development^  and  then  point  to 
the  Christian's  holy  Bible  as  the  crowning  product  of  religious 
evolution.     So  far  from  this,  these  non-Christian  Bibles  are  all 
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developmentB  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  all  begin  with  some 
flashes  of  true  light,  and  end  in  utter  darkness.  Pile  them,  if 
you  will,  on  the  left  side  of  your  study  table,  but  place  your 
own  holy  Bible  on  the  right  side — all  by  itself,  all  alone — and 
with  a  wide  gap  between." — Quoted  by  Joseph  Cook  in  Ood 
in  the  Bible  (Boston  Lectures),  p.  16. 

Cf.  Carlyle's  judgment  on  the  Koran  in  his  Heroes,  Lect  XL 
"  The  Hero  as  Prophet " ;  Max  MtLUer  on  the  Hindu  Brahmanas, 
in  Sanscrii  Liierat.  pp.  389  £ 


NOTE  B.— P.  45 

MTTHOLOOT  AND  HI8T0RT   IN  THS  OLD  TBSTAlffSNT 

Sevblation  is  historical,  and  it  is  a  serious  disservice  to  religion 
to  depreciate  the  historical  element  in  revelation,  or  to  represent 
it  as  immaterial  to  faith  whether  the  history  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  true  or  legendary.  Budde  himself  says :  '*  God  reveals 
Himself  not  through  words,  but  through  deeds,  not  in  speech,  but 
in  action  "  {Das  Alte  Test,  und  die  Ausgrabungen,  2nd  ed.,  Pref. 
p.  9).  But  if  the  ground  is  taken  from  the  only  facts  we  have, 
what  remains  to  yield  the  revelation  f  Is  it  not  left  in  the  air  1 
The  peculiar  combination  witnessed  in  the  Anglican  Church 
of  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  Wellhausen  criticism  with 
zeal  for  every  jot  and  tittle  of  a  high  patristic  orthodoxy — of  a 
method  which  turns  the  bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  history  into 
legend  and  invention,  with  stout  defence  of  the  historicity  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Transfiguration, 
and  the  Resurrection — ^is  one,  we  are  convinced,  foredoomed  to 
failure.  One  side  or  the  other  must  give  way.  God,  Ottley 
says  truly,  "interposes"  in  miracle  (Aspects  0/  O.T.^  p,  116 ;  cf. 
pp.  61  ff.,  107  ff.).  But  if  the  actual  miracles  are  taken  away  by 
the  narratives  being  regarded  as  late  and  legendary,  what  better 
are  we  1  Ottley  refers,  p.  108,  to  the  "  admirable  remarks  "  on  O.T. 
miracle  of  Schultz,  who  had  no  place  in  his  scheme  for  miracle 
in  the  proper  sense  at  all. 

It  is  again  a  mistake  to  represent  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference 
for  the  right  understanding  of  revelation  what  theory  we  adopt 
of  its  origins  and  course  of  development  What  does  it  matter 
how  the  thing  came  to  be,  it  is  said,  if  we  have  the  result? 
But  in  everything  else  it  is  recognised  that  a  thing  is  only  known 
when  its  real  history  is  known.  No  scientist  would  ever  allow 
that  one  accoimt  of  origins  is  as  good  as  another.    It  ia  a  fint 
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principle  of  science  that  we  can  only  understand  a  phenomfiDOB 
rightly  when  we  accurately  understand  its  antecedents  and 
genesis.  It  is  this  which  gives  its  importance  to  the  idsi  of 
evolution.  Why,  among  Biblical  critics  themselTes,  the  stna 
laid  on  getting  behind  ^e  soK»lled  *'  legends  ^  to  the  real  eomM 
of  the  development,  if  not  because  it  is  felt  that  it  is  only  irli€B 
legend  is  displaced  by  fact  that  we  have  the  tme  key  to  tbf 
nature  of  the  religion  t  But  if  the  critic's  understanding  of  tbf 
history  turns  out  to  be  a  mininderstandingy  that  equally  will  ht 
a  fatal  obstacle  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  resoltb 

Even  legend,  however,  is  not  mythology,  and,  despite  reoeBl 
attempts  to  revive  a  mythological  interpretation  of  personages 
and  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  below,  p.  4SB\  thena 
very  general  agreement  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  is  nioih 
mythological  This  absence  of  mythology  is  another  maiU 
feature  of  contrast  with  other  religions.  We  may,  if  we  pistae, 
speak  of  a  tradition  like  that  of  Eden  as  "mythical,''  as  otiiea 
may  diacuss  whether  it  contains  symbol  or  allegory.  But "  myth ' 
in  this  case  must  be  distiDguished  from  mythology  proper,  II, 
such  weaving  of  stories  about  the  gods  in  their  relatioDS  to 
each  other  and  to  the  world  as  are  found  in  other  religions,  and 
have  generally  their  origin  in  nature-phenomena  (e.^.,  snn-mytlu, 
dawn-myths,  myths  of  growth  and  reproduction,  etc).  From  Uik 
element,  as  most  scholars  recognise,  the  Biblical  religion  seems 
entirely  free.  See  the  remarlu  of  Professor  Robertson,  Earin 
Bdigion  of  Israel,  pp.  188-9,  299.  Professor  Robertson  quotea 
from  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  The  Ne9 
Beview,  Aug.  1889;  and  also  quotes  Stade,  O^chiehte^  L  ppi 
438-9.  Gimkel  may  also  be  ref^red  to,  Oeneeie,  pp.  1 13  fil  Ha 
thinks  traces  of  an  original  mythological  basia  are  to  be  discovered, 
but  contends  for  the  absence  of  mythology  in  the  proper  religiin 
of  IsraeL    (On  hia  theory,  see  below,  p  494.) 


NOTE  C— P.  50 

IKBPtRATION  AND  THB  ICATBBIALS  OF  THX  BSOORD 

Inspiration  does  not  create  tbe  materials  of  its  record,  but  woika 
with  those  it  has  received.  It  reveals  itself  in  the  insight  it 
shows  into  them,  and  in  the  use  it  makes  of  them.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  of  this  truth  is  furnished  in  a  note  of  the  old 
commentator,  Matthew  Henry,  on  1  Chron.  viiL  1-32.  '*  As  to 
the  difficulties,"  he  says,  "that  occur  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
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genealogies  we  need  not  perplex  ottTselyes.  I  piesume  Ezra  took 
them  SB  he  found  them  in  the  hooks  of  the  Icings  of  Israd  and 
Judah  (chap.  ix.  1),  according  ae  they  were  given  in  hj  the 
several  trihes,  each  observing  what  method  they  thought  fit 
Hence  some  (ucend,  others  descend ;  some  have  numbers  afllxed, 
others  places;  some  have  historical  remarks  intermixed,  others 
have  not;  some  are  shorter,  others  longer;  some  agree  with 
other  records,  others  differ ;  some,  it  is  likely,  were  torn,  erased, 
and  blotted,  others  more  legible.  Those  of  Dan  and  Beuben 
were  entirely  lost  This  holy  man  wrote  as  he  was  moved  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  making  up 
of  the  defects,  no,  nor  for  the  rectifying  of  the  mistakes  of  Uiese 
genealogies  by  inspiration.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  copied  them 
out  as  they  came  to  hand,  or  so  much  of  them  as  was  requisite 
to  the  present  purpose,  which  was  tne  directing  of  the  returned 
captives  to  settle  as  nearly  as  they  could  with  those  of  theii  own 
family,  and  in  the  places  of  their  former  residence^* 
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NOTE  A ^P.  69 

CRITICAL  EXTRAYAaANCBS 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  1902,  Canon  Chepi 
commends  to  English  readers  the  speculations  of  the  latest  achool 
of  Biblical  critics,  according  to  which  the  Jewish  literatoie  b 
largely  a  borrowed  mythology.  According  to  Dr-  H.  Winckki, 
who  represents  this  school,  not  only  are  Abraham,  Isaac,  ind 
Jacob  legendary  heroes,  whose  histories  are  derived  from  astronom* 
ical  myths,  but  something  similar  must  be  said  of  Saul,  DaTid, 
and  Solomon.  David,  he  holds,  is  a  solar  hero  ;  his  red  hair  is 
the  image  of  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and,  if  Saul  and  Jonaihin 
correspond  to  the  constellation  Gemini,  David  is  the  legendary 
reflection  of  Leo,  while  Goliath  corresponds  to  Orion.  Tl» 
Canon  chides  the  English  ''  sobriety  "  and  ''  moderation  "  whidi 
rejects  these  fantasies ! 

Winckler's  views  are  expounded  in  his  new  edition  of 
Schrader's  work,  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament  (1902);  and  are  trenchantly  dealt  with  by  Budde  in 
his  printed  address.  Das  Alte  Testament  und  die  Ausgrabungun 
(1903).  The  real  originator  of  the  theory  is  E.  Stucken,  in 
his  work  Astralmythen  der  Hebrder,  Bdbylonier  und  Agypter 
(vols.  L  Abraham,  1896;  ii.  Lot,  1897;  iii  Jacob,  1901; 
iv.  Esau,  1901).  Abraham  is  the  Moon-god,  Lot  the  Sun, 
Sarah  is  Ishtar,  etc 

This  "limitless  Panbabylonianism,"  as  Budde  calls  it,  has 
many  modern  developments.  An  instance  is  afforded  in 
Wildeboer's  recent  Commentary  on  Esther.  The  Book  of  Esthei^ 
it  appears,  goes  back  for  its  basis  to  Babylonia  and  Elam. 
Wildeboer  gives  the  credit  of  the  "  solution  "  of  the  problem  to 
Jensen,  who  thus  explains:  "Esther  reminds  us  of  Ishtar; 
Mordecai  of  Marduk.    Esther  is  the  cousin  of  Mordecai,  as  Ishtar 
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probably  of  Marduk.  For  the  latter  is  a  son  of  la,  while  Ishtar 
is  a  daughter  of  Anu.  But  Anu,  Bil,  and  la  are  presumably 
viewed  as  brothers. . .  .  Haman  reminds  us  of  Humman  (Homman), 
the  national  god  of  the  Elamites ;  Vasti  of  Masti  or  Vasti  of 
the  Elamite  inscriptions — the  name  of  a  divinity  with  the 
attribute  Zana.  .  .  .  The  history  that  underlies  Uie  story  of 
Esther  must  have  dealt  with  a  defeat  of  the  Elamites  or  of  an 
Elamite  king.  80  much  appears  certain"!  (Cf.  Eaepositary 
Times,  August  1898.) 

In  other  directions,  as  in  Canon  Cheyne's  own  speculations 
on  ''Jerahmeel"  in  Encydop.  Bibliea  and  Oriiica  Bibliea,  the 
same  tendency  to  extravagance  displays  itself.  Commenting  on 
the  theory,  Professor  J.  Robertson  says :  "  The  *  last  word '  of  this 
criticism  is  Jerahmeel,  which,  being  interpreted,  means '  God  pity ' 
us  1 "  (Address,  16th  April  1902).  A  last  example  may  be  taken 
from  Siegfried's  work  on  Ecclesiastes  (Qoheleth),  giving  us  the 
latest  theory  of  that  portion  of  Scripture.  The  sagacity  of  the 
critic  has  split  the  book  up  into  its  diverse  elements.  First,  there 
is  the  primitive  author  of  the  book,  Q^,  a  Jew  whose  faith  has 
suffered  shipwreck.  He  is  improved  on  by  Q',  an  Epicurean 
Sadducee,  who  glorifies  eating  and  drinking.  Another  glossator, 
Q*,  resented  the  depreciation  of  wisdom,  and  added  a  number  of 
passages  which  are  enumerated.  Still  sharper  opposition  to  the 
denial  of  divine  providence  called  forth  Q^,  one  of  the  early 
Pharisees.  This  is  not  all,  for  there  is  yet  a  number  of  others, 
who  are  conveniently  slumped  under  Q^  As  to  dates,  Q^  may 
have  written  shortly  before  200  B.a ;  Q^  Q*,  Q*,  Q*  at  various 
times  down  to  100  B.a  The  fact  that  one  finds  all  this  retailed 
with  due  gravity  by  author  and  learned  reviewers  suggests  the 
question  whether  the  sense  of  humour  is  not  becoming  extinct — 
at  least  in  the  department  of  criticism. 
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NOTE  A— P.  91 

kOnIQ  on  THB  PSB8OKIFI0ATION  THBOBT 

A  Fiw  Beniences  from  K^nig'B  discosnon  in  his  Neueste  Prinxipm 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  "Parallels,"  he  saya,  ** have  again  ben 
Bought  in  features  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Lsraelitiah  tradiftioa 
(Seinecke,  Cornill).  Specially  it  has  been  recalled  that  Greek 
tradition  attributed  to  Lycurgus  two  sonSy  Sunomus  tnd 
Eucosmus,  %.€,,  Law  and  Order.  .  .  .  But  is  this  a  sofkieDt 
basis  for  the  conclusion  that  Ishmael  and  Isaac  hmve  in  liks 
manner  been  ascribed  to  Abraham  t  What  a  difference  there  k  * 
between  the  two  pairs  of  names  I  The  Greek  pair,  £anomus  and 
Eucosmus  clearly  represent  personifications  of  ideas  and  of  ths 
results  achieved  by  the  great  lawgiver.  .  .  •  The  two  namsi 
Ishmael  and  Isaac  cannot  be  referred  to  any  such  design.  .  .  . 
How,  if  in  the  two  names  Ishmael  and  Isaac  such  personificatbns 
lie  before  us,  could  all  the  particular  traits  be  derived  which  are 
related  with  respect  to  Ishmael  and  Isaac  t  Were  there  also 
families  in  Sparta  that  claimed  descent  from  Eanomua  and 
Eucosmus  t 

'*  It  is  further  argued  that  the  Hellenes  traced  their  origm  to  a 
tribal  ancestor  Hellen,  who  had  two  sons,  .^lus  and  Doms,  and 
two  grandsons,  AchaBUs  and  Ion.  I  willingly  concede  that  'it 
will  occur  to  no  one  to  see  in  the  bearers  of  these  names  individiial 
persons.'  .  .  .  [But]  to  draw  a  parallel  between  these  Greek 
names  and  the  tribal  fathers  of  Israel  is  a  very  hazardous  opers- 
tion.  Have  we  any  such  histories  of  Hellen  and  the  other  four 
names  as  Genesis  contains  about  the  tribal  fathers  of  Jsnelt' 
(pp.  42.  43). 

One  might  remark  also  on  the  vague  and  fluctuating  notieei 
of  the  supposititious  Eunomus  and  Eucosmus.  Eunomus,  e.^.,  ii 
generally  given  as  the  faiJier  of  Lycurgus. 
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NOTE  B.— P.  100 

VHB  OOTSNANT  WITH  I8BAIL 

Kautssoh  has  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  In  his  art  in 
<'The  Religion  of  Israel"  in  Did.  qf  Bible  (£xtra  YoL  p.  631). 
He  says : 

"In  all  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  without  exception,  there  is 
a  uniform  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  central  place  amongst 
the  incidents  at  Sinai  is  occupied  by  the  concluding  of  a  beriiJ^ 
commonly  rendered  Covenant.  •  •  •  Is  all  this  now  to  be  set 
down  as  fiction,  a  carrying  back  of  much  later  theological  con- 
ceptions and  terminology,  to  a  time  for  which  no  real  tradition  was 
any  longer  extant  t  This  is  a  view  to  which  the  present  writer 
cannot  assent,  haying  regard  to  either  external  or  internal 
evidence." 

After  summarising  historical  evidence,  he  proceeds:  "Would 
all  this  be  conceivable,  if  the  proclamation  of  Jahweh  as  the  God 
of  Israel — ^the  founding  of  the  Jahweh  religion — ^had  taken  place, 
so  to  speak,  fortuitously,  by  the  incidental  passing  of  the  name 
'  Jahweh '  from  mouth  to  mouth  f  Instead  of  any  theory  of  this 
kind,  we  get  the  strongest  impression  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Israel  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
and  of  the  monarchy  was  the  result  of  some  occurrence  of  a 
fundamental  kind  of  whose  solemnity  and  binding  force  and 
character  the  whole  nation  retained  a  lively  recollection.  And 
this  occurrence  can  have  been  nothing  but  the  solemn  pro- 
claiming of  the  Qod  who  had  manifested  Hiinaelf  in  wmdraua 
ways  OM  the  Helper  and  Deliverer  of  the  people  upon  a  definite 
occasion,  and  in  the  binding  of  the  people  to  do  His  will,  and 
to  worship  Him  alone.  £very  one  of  the  numerous  allusions 
(whether  in  the  PentateuchcJ  sources,  the  Prophets,  or  the 
Psalms)  to  the  mighty  acts  of  Jahweh  at  the  Exodus,  how  with 
a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  He  brought  the  hosts  of 
Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  held  back  tiie  waves  of  the 
Bed  Sea  from  Israel,  but  plunged  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
Pharaoh  into  the  waters, — every  one  of  these  allusions  is  at  the 
same  time  an  allusion  to  the  days  of  Sinai,  when  for  the  first 
time  these  mighty  acts  of  Jahweh  were  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  in  their  true  greatness,  and  extolled  accordingly, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  confession  of  Jahweh  as  the 
GU)d  of  Israel,  and  the  solemn  binding  of  the  people  to  do  His 
wiU."  Gf.  also  Giesebrecht  on  Die  Oesehiehilichkeit  du  Sinai- 
hundee. 
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NOTE  C— P.  104 

IHIOBIBS  OF  THB  BZODUB 

Thib  18  how  Yon  Bohlen  disposes  of  the  Exodus :  '*  Here  [ii 
Egypt],  during  the  four  following  centuries,  which  the  popiutf 
traditions  pass  over  with  a  prudent  silence,  the  Hebrew  family 
increased  into  so  powerful  a  nation,  that  they  entered  the  field  m 
conquerors,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  establishing  themselrei 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Palestine"  {Genesis,  L  p.  16). 

Euenen  accords  to  Manetho's  story  of  the  expulsion  of  tlie 
lepers  a  credence  he  is  unwilling  to  give  to  the  narratiye  in 
Exodus,  and  thinks  that  the  Israelites  got  help  from  the  Hyksoi 
"The  Book  of  Exodus  does  not  mention  the  aid  given  by  the 
Hyksos.  .  .  .  But  a  few  slight  touches  furnish  us  with  prod 
that  the  Israelites  were  supported  by  the  nomadic  trih^  of 
Arabia,  that  is  to  say  by  the  Hyksos.  .  .  .  We  may  surely  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Israelites  themselves  were  not  passive 
spectators  of  the  struggle  [between  Jahweh  and  the  gods  of 
Egypt] ;  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  them ;  that  othen 
hesides  Moses  and  Aaron  played  a  part  in  it  But  with  regard  to 
all  this  the  Book  of  Exodus  is  silent  or  confines  itself  to  a  few 
hints"  {Eel  of  Israel,  i.  pp.  120-21,  124).  Of  the  Red  Set 
deliverance :  "  What  actually  took  place  there  we  do  not  know. 
It  IB  undoubtedly  founded  on  fact.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  actual  circumstances  of  the  occurrence  from  poetical 
embellishments.     We  will  not  risk  the  attempt"     {Ibid.  p.  126). 

Stade  allows  no  value  to  the  history  in  Exodus,  and  denies 
that  Israel  as  a  people  came  up  out  of  Egypt     But  something,  he 
grants,  must  have  given  occasion  to  the  story.     <*It  is  veiy 
possible  that  a  part  of  those  Hebrew  tribes  which  affcerwards 
coalesced  into  the  people  of  Israel,  passing  into  Egypt^  liyed 
there,  and  fell  under  bondage  to  the  Egyptians.     With  the  aid  of 
the  related  nomadic  tribes    inhabiting  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
outside  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  may  have  fought  their  waj 
to  freedom  under  Moses"  {OeschieJUe,  1887,  pp.  129-30).    In 
the  1881  edition  of  his  Oeschichte,  Stade  is  even  more  emphatic. 
"  If  any  Hebrew  clan,"  he  says, ''  once  dwelt  in  £!gypt^  no  one 
knows  its  name"  (p.  129). 

Colenso  adopts  Euenen's  theories  as  "very  probably  the 
basis  upon  which  the  Scripture  story  of  the  Ebcodus  has  been 
founded."  "  No  doubt,"  he  says,  "  the  Israelites  on  their  march 
to  Canaan  experienced  formidable  difficulties,  perhaps  in  croanDg 
an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  certainly  in  their  passage  through 
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the  wilderness — the  reminiscences  of  which  may  have  heen 
handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  given  rise  to  some  of  the 
miraculous  stories  in  the  narrative,  while  others  are  merely  the 
result  of  the  natural  growth  of  legendary  matter,  or  are  due  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  writer  or  writers  "  (Pent,  vi  p.  601). 

Budde  accepts  the  Exodus  by  the  help  of  God  as  an 
incontestable  truth,  on  the  strength  of  Israel's  own  self -conscious- 
ness. ''All  that  can  be  considered  doubtful  is  whether  it  was 
the  whole  people  of  Israel  that  fell  under  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
or  Joseph  alone  (that  is  to  say,  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  including  Benjamin)  "  {Rd.  of  Igrael,  p.  10).  No  light 
is  thrown  on  the  haw  of  the  deliverance  which,  in  the  tradition, 
naturally  **  bears  the  stamp  of  miracle  "  (p.  13). 

See  summary  of  Wellhausen's  views  in  Bennett's  ark  ''  Moses  " 
in  Did.  o/Bible,  iii.  p.  445. 


NOTE  D.— P.  106 

PATBIABOHAL  OHRONOLOGT 

Ebpkoial  exception  is  taken  by  Dr.  Driver  to  the  patriarchal 
chronology ''  as  it  stands.''  One  example  may  be  given.  In  an 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Remew  (Ivii.  p.  221),  he  instances  as 
a  chronological  impossibility  in  the  life  of  Isaac  that,  *'  according 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  [Isaac]  must  have 
been  lying  on  his  deathbed  for  eighty  years."  Tms,  however, 
supposes  that  Isaac,  at  the  blessing  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxviL) 
was  only  a  hundred  years  old,  and  not,  as  ordinarily  assumed,  and 
as  the  remaining  data  combine  to  show,  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
(cf.  Gen.  xli.  46 ;  xlv.  6 ;  xlvii.  9,  etc.).  Neither  was  he  on  his 
"deathbed"  all  this  whUe.  The  objection  is  an  old  one  (Von 
Bohlen,  etc),  and  has  frequently  been  replied  to.  On  any 
hypothesis,  if  Isaac  did  not  die  till  after  Jacob's  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxv.),  a  long  period  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  blessing  and  his  death. 

If  the  patriarchs  were  real  persons,  their  lives  span  the 
interval  between  the  age  of  Hammurabi  and  the  time  of  the 
descent  into  Egypt ;  with  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  added, 
we  get  the  intervd  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  (see  p.  422).  The 
lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  must  therefore  have  been  as 
long  as  the  narrative  represents.  This  cannot  be  pronounced 
''  impossible,"  since,  even  in  modern  times,  instances  of  extreme 
longevity,  though  rare,  are  still  found.     It  would  be  wrong,  how- 
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ereTy  to  trauBpose  oar  modem  conditionB  into  times  to  wliich,  pioV 
Mjf  they  did  not  apply.  In  Egypt^  acooiding  to  the  anthoritieB,  i 
hundred  and  ten  years  was  regarded  as  the  nnxnber  of  a  perfect  life 
(cf.  Ebers,  art  <' Joseph"  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Bibie,  L,  2iid  ed. 
(1893) p.  1804;  Yigonronx, La  Bible eiles DSeauveriea  Modmwa, 
fL  p.  182 ;  Tomkins,  Ltfe  and  Timei  o/Joseph^  ppu  78,  135,  ste.). 
Aocording  to  some,  tiie  venerahle  mondist  Ptah-hotep,  of  the  fiftii 
dynasty  (see  below,  p.  397),  claims  to  be  already  tliat  age  wha 
he  wrote  his  book  (Bizch,  Egyjd,  p.  60;  Tomkuna,  p^  1S5,  etc). 
This  was  the  age  of  Joseph  at  his  death  (Gkn.  L  26). 

On  some  striking  modem  instances  of  longevity,  see  Tomkinii 
Joeeph^  pp.  77-8,  and  the  list  might  readily  be  extended.  GL 
also  Beusoh,  Nature  and  the  BMe,  ii.  p.  249. 


NOTE  K— P.  112 

GTTNKXL's  THSORT  of  patriarchal  HIBTOBT 

Ounksl's  own  theory  of  the  patriarchal  history,  it  most  bs 
allowed,  is  not  less  arbitrary  and  untenable  than  any  which  he 
criticises.  The  "  legends  "  which,  aocording  to  him,  compose  tha 
Book  of  Oenesis,  he  holds  to  be  no  peculiar  product  of  Isnel,  but 
to  be  derived  in  the  main  from  Babylonian  and  Canaanitish 
sources.  They  originated  separately,  he  thinks,  were  long  sung 
or  recited,  and  were  finally  written  down  singly ;  only  gradually 
they  coalesced,  and  became  gathered  round  leading  personages  ss 
we  find  them.  The  theory  might  be  described  as  an  explanation 
of  the  patriarchal  history  on  the  ancient  principle  of  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  To  the  analysis  of  verses  he  adds  analysis  of 
personalities.  The  different  names  of  Gk)d— Elohim,  El-Shaddai, 
Jahweh — denote  originally  different  gods.  Jacob  and  Israel  are 
different  legendary  persons.  Noah  is  composed  out  of  three 
originally  distinct  figures;  Cain  originally  out  of  three,  etc 
Still  the  stories,  he  holds,  are  very  old ;  the  legend-formation  was 
completed  by  the  latter  days  of  Uie  Judges  (e.  1200  B.a).  See 
his  Die  Sagen  der  Genesis  (Introd.  to  Commentary),  passim^ 
What  one  fails  to  find  is  any  explanation  of  how  the  monotheism 
which  is  recognised  as  present  in  Genesis  came  to  be  developed 
out  of  these  casually  coalescing  legends,  or  any  perception  of  the 
deeper  ideas  in  the  Genesis  narratives,  or  of  their  organic  relation 
with  the  rest  of  Scripture.  In  this  respect  Gunkel  stands  behind 
many  of  those  whom  he  criticises.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all 
bis  Babylonian  leanings,  he  writes  vigorously  in  his  Israei  wad 
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Bahylonien  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  religious 
conceptions  of  Israel,  as  against  Fried.  Delitssch  and  others  of 
that  tendency. 


NOTE  R— P.  114 

TBI  NAn  JIHOVAH  Of  THB  PATBUBOHAL  ACS 

It  seems  to  ns,  apart  from  doubtful  Babylonian  speculations 
(see  above,  p.  409),  that  there  are  preponderating  reasons  for 
regarding  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  as  really  a  very  old  personal  name 
of  God  in  the  patriarchal  families.  The  J  writer  uses  it  freely, 
but  is  far  from  putting  it  indiscriminately  into  the  mouths  of  the 
characters  of  his  story.  In  Gen.  iiL,  e.^.,  "  Elohim  "  is  employed 
in  conversation.  In  Gen.  is.  26,  we  have  the  compound  form, 
"Jehovah,  Elohim  of  Shem"  (cf.  Gen.  xiv.  22;  and  the  similar 
forms  in  chap.  xxiv.  S,  7,  12,  27,  etc.).  In  Gen.  xv.  2,  8, 
Abraham  addresses  God  as  *'Adonai  Jehovah,"  and  in  his 
intercession  for  Sodom  as  "  Adonai "  (chap.  xviiL  27, 31,  32).  In 
the  middle  chapters  (xxiv.-xxxiv.)  "Jehovah  **  occurs  frequently 
in  connection  with  Laban,  Isaac,  Bebekah,  Jacobs  Rachel,  etc 
From  chap.  xxxv.  to  the  end  of  the  book  it  practically  disappears 
in  speech  (an  instance  in  Jacob's  blessing,  chap.  xlix.  18).  It  may 
have  become  disused  in  Egypt  See  further  on  the  antiquity  of 
this  divine  name,  p.  497  below ;  and  on  the  usage  of  the  name, 
chap.  viL  ppi  221  £ 
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NOTE  A.— P.  128 

BABLT  IDBAS  OF  GOD 

UAH's  earliest  ideas  of  Gk>d  were  not,  as  is  commonly  assomfid, 
his  poorest.  There  is  really  no  proof  that  man's  religions  histcxy 
hegan  with  fetishism,  ghost-worship,  totemism,  or  any  of  tb 
other  superstitions  with  which  ''primitive  religion"  is  nsnallj 
identified.  Fetishism  is  admitted  hy  the  best  anthropologist  t» 
be  a  ''degeneration"  of  religion,  and  an  abundance  of  antibio- 
pological  testimony  could  be  adduced  against  the  sufficiency  of 
each  of  the  other  theories  in  turn.  No  savage  tribes  are  foond 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  higher  ideas  of  Grod  along  with  tbdi 
superstitions  (cf.  A.  Lang's  Making  of  Religion).  Man  does  not 
creep  up  from  fetishism,  through  polytheism,  to  monotheism, 
but  polytheism  represents  rather  the  refraction  of  an  origiml 
undifferentiated  sense,  or  consciousness,  or  perception,  of  the 
divine  (cf.  Rom.  L  19-23). 

In  historical  religions,  accordingly,  the  general  law,  enunciated 
by  Principal  Fairbaim,  holds  good :  "  the  younger  the  poly thcinn,  / 
the  fewer  its  gods "  {Studies  in  Phil  of  Eel.  p.  22).     In  the 
oldest  religions,  without  exception,  along  with  the  polytheism, 
we  find  a  monotheistic  background. 

The  oldest  texts  in  Egypt  express  a  monotheistic  beb'ef 
(cf.  Renouf,  Bel  of  Egypt,  pp.  90-91 ;  Budge,  Egyptian  Bdigian, 
ohap.  i). 

The  Babylonian  religion,  it  is  coming  to  be  generally  admitted, 
had  a  monotheistic  strain  (cf.  Winckler,  above,  p.  409).  The 
discovery  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  (cf.  above,  p.  410)  hat 
strengthened  that  belief.  "  The  position  of  Hu  as  supreme  God, 
at  least  in  the  ideas  of  Hammurabi,"  writes  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  "  a 
certain,  despite  recent  dicta  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  suprams 
El  in  Babylonia"  (Eajpoe.  Times,  March  1903,  p.  268). 

40S 
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Zoioastrianism  was  formally  duallBtic,  but  in  the  deyation  of 
its  idea  of  Ahuia-Mazda  it  approached,  if  it  did  not  actually 
attain,  a  form  of  practical  monotheism  (ol  Eaqpoi,  Times,  Jan. 
1905,  pp.  185  £). 

Yedism  had  few  gods,  while  later  Hinduism  has  an  incalcul- 
able number.  Behind  tiie  Vedic  polytheism  there  stands  the 
name  for  God  common  to  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  (Deva 

—  Zeus  —  Deus),  and  the  proper  name  of  one  Qod  (Dyaus  Pitar 

—  Zeus  Pater). 

China  from  the  oldest  times  knew  and  reverenced  Shang-ti, 
the  Supreme  God,  or  Tien,  Heayen  (ol  Legge,  Edigiam  of 
China). 

The  monotheistic  strain  in  Greece  and  Borne  was  never  lost^ 
and  comes  out  in  the  early  simpler  forms  of  belief  and  worship, 
in  the  mysteries,  in  the  dramatists  and  sages,  in  later  Stoical  and 
Platonic  teaching. 

Behind  the  Arabian  idolatry  of  Mohammed's  time  was  the 
conception  of  Allah  (cf.  Hommel,  Ane,  Heb.  Trad,  p.  292; 
cf.  pp.  82,  88). 

The  idea  that  the  conception  of  one  God  was  too  lofty  for  the 
Israelites  to  have  attained  it,  even  through  revelation,  must  there- 
fore be  abandoned  as  untenable.  In  Hommel's  words:  ''It 
becomes  clearer  every  day  that  the  Semites — and  more  particularly 
the  Western  Semites — had  from  the  beginning  a  much  purer 
conception  of  the  Deity  than  was  possessed  by  any  of  the  other 
races  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Sumerians  or  Aryans "  (Ibid.  pp. 
292,  308-10). 


NOTE  R— P.  129 

ANTIQUITY   OF  THE   NAMB  JEHOVAH 

The  following  are  a  few  indications  of  opinions  of  critics  as  to  a 
pre-Mosaic  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  (Tahweh). 

Kuenen  says:  "Moses  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
invented  the  name  *  Yahweh ' ;  in  all  probability  it  was  already 
in  use,  among  however  limited  a  circle"  (ReL  of  lerad^  L  pp. 
279-80). 

Wellhausen  says :  "  Jehovah  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
originally  a  family  or  tribal  god  ()),  either  of  the  family  to  which 
Moses  belonged,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  "  {Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  433). 

Schultz  says :"  It  is  in  itself  more  likely  that  such  a  name 
was  not  invented,  but  simply  found  by  Moses"  (O.T.  TheoL  ii 
p.  137). 

3» 
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Driyer  says :  **  The  total  absence  of  proper  names  compoonM 
with  Yahweh  in  the  patriarchal  period  makes  it  probaUe  thit^ 
though  not  absolutely  new  in  Moses'  time,  it  was  still  cmnBt 
previously  only  in  a  limited  circle,  —  possibly,  as  has  been 
suggestedi  in  the  family  of  Moses  "  {Oeneiii^  p.  xix  ;  cf.  pp.  xhii 
and  xlix,  and  references). 

Many  now  trace  the  name  back  as  to  as  BabyloniiL  CL 
Driver,  p.  xliz,  and  see  above,  p.  409.  The  one  thing  not  pro?«d 
is  that  it  ever  denoted  in  Israel  a  merely  tribal  god* 


NOTE  a— P.  189 

PB07EB80B  W.  B.  SMITH'S  THBORT  OF  SAGBIFIOIB 

Tms  ingenious  scholar  develops  his  theory  of  the  totem-origm 
of  sacrifice  in  his  Religion  of  the  Semites  (cf.  especially  ppi 
247,  257,  262-4,  266-7,  269,  271,  277).  The  theory  resembles 
some  others  in  connecting  the  sacrifice  with  the  idea  of  food  !« 
the  gods  (pp.  207,  218),  but  it  works  from  a  different  basis,  and 
gives  the  act  of  sacrifice  a  different  interpretation.  (1)  The  god, 
in  this  theory,  is  conceived  of  as  an  animal,  froni  whom  the 
clan  derives  its  descent  (p.  425).  (2)  The  primitive  mind,  it  is 
assumed,  does  not  distinguish  accurately  between  gods,  men,  and 
animals.  The  god,  the  members  of  the  clan,  and  the  a^nimalft  of 
the  sacred  species,  are  all  viewed  as  of  one  blood  or  stock,  or  as 
embraced  in  the  bond  of  kinship  (p.  269\  (3)  The  form  in 
which  kinship  is  declared,  and  the  bond  of  fellowship  sealed,  is  t 
feagt  (pp.  247,  257).  (4)  The  peculiarity  of  the  religunu  feast, 
however,  is  that  in  it  an  animal  is  sacrificed  (p.  262^  As  Dr. 
Smith  says:  ''A  religious  banquet  implies  a  victim  ...  the 
slaughter  of  a  victim  must  have  been  in  early  times  the  only 
thing  that  brought  the  clan  together  for  a  sacred  meal ''  (p.  262)l 
Conversely :  ''  Every  slaughter  was  a  clan  sacrifice,  f .«.,  a  domestic 
animal  was  not  slain  except  to  procure  the  material  for  a  puUie 
meal  of  kinsmen  "  (p.  263).  (5)  The  last  point  is,  that  the  fact 
that  the  slaughter  of  such  an  animal  was  sanctioned  for  a  religious 
feast  implies  that  it  was  a  sacred,  or  totem,  animal,  and  itself 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  kinship. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  a  theory  which  rests  so  much  on 
hypothetical  construction,  and  seems  opposed  to  all  the  real 
evidence  we  possess  as  to  the  Semitic  ideas  of  the  gods,  and 
their  relation  to  their  worshippers.  It  will  need  much  stronger 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  Semite  peoples  generally  psaMd 
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thiongh  a  totem  stage,  and  that  the  Gk>d  of  Idiael  was  originally 
a  totem-deity,  of  animal  form,  whose  blood  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  supposed  to  share.  It  is  anything  but  proved  that  the 
early  Semites  knew  nothing,  as  this  theory*  asserts,  of  domestic, 
but  only  of  clan  life ;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  individual  and 
domestic  sacrifices  (Abel,  Noah,  Abraham) ;  that  gods,  animals, 
and  men,  were  at  first  all  held  to  be  of  common  kinship ;  that 
"unclean  animals"  were  totem  animals,  $.«.,  those  whose  life  was 
sacred,  with  many  more  assumptions. 

But,  to  keep  to  the  one  point  of  sacrifice,  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask — ^Where  is  the  proof  that  the  animals  sacrificed  had  this 
character  of  totems t  (1)  They  were  not  "unclean"  animals; 
on  the  contrary,  only  "clean"  animals  were  permitted. 
(2)  The  victims  were  not  confined  to  one  class  or  species  of 
animals,  as  on  the  totem-theory  seems  necessary.  Sheep,  goats, 
calves,  bulls,  pigeons,  were  all  used  as  sacrifice ;  but  plainly  all 
could  not  be  totems.  Besides,  how  came  many  distinct  tribes  to 
have  one  totem  t  (3)  Why  should  the  totem  -  animal,  of  all 
creatures,  be  sacrificed!  Ought  not  the  principle  of  kinship  to 
have  protected  it  t  How  should  the  god,  or  clansmen,  be  supposed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  own 
stock  t  The  closer  the  bond  of  kinship  is  drawn,  the  greater 
becomes  the  difficulty.  (4)  As  explaining  sacrifice  in  Israel,  the 
theory  takes  no  account  of  those  ideas  on  which  the  ritual  of 
sacrifice  rests  in  this  religion,  which  are  as  unique  as  everything 
else  about  it.  It  gives  no  help  to  the  explaining  of  the  expiatory 
or  propitiatory  aspect  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  these  sacrifices  was  believed  to  consist.  The 
theory  seems  to  us  to  be  baseless  in  itself,  and  to  break  down 
whtnever  tests  from  evidence  can  be  applied  to  it 
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BAOBIFiaE  OF  OHILDRSN  IN  OANAAH 

Thb  recent  excavations  at  Gezer  in  Palestine  afibrd  the  most 
interesting  illustrations  yet  obtained  of  the  sacrifice  of  children 
in  Canaan.  The  site  of  Gezer  was  identified  in  1871,  and  ex- 
cavations were  commenced  by  the  Palestinian  Exploration  Fund 
in  1902,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Macalister,  of  Cambridge. 
The  result  has  been  that  seven  ancient  cities  have  been  unearthed, 
one  below  the  other  till  the  last  foundations  have  been  reached. 
The  city,  as  historical  notices  also  prove,  is  one  of  the  most 
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ancient  in  Canaan.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  caye-dwelkn 
of  the  neolithic  age.  After  them  came  the  Semitic  Amarita, 
about  2500  b.o.,  scarabs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  of  Egypt  being 
found  among  the  reiftains.  These  were  dispossessed  about  1700 
B.a  by  a  second  Semitic  race  —  the  Canaanites  of  the  Tel  «!• 
Amarna  letters  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Imelitei 
conquered  Oezer  under  Joshua,  but  could  not  keep  H,  nd 
remained  there  mingled  with  the  Canaanites  till  the  tims  ci 
Solomon  (Josh,  xvi  10).  About  950  &a  the  city  was  oonqoflnd 
and  burnt  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  presented  to  Solomoa'i 
wife  (1  Kings  ix.  16).    It  was  rebuilt  by  Solomon  (ver.  17). 

The  excavations  bring  to  light  painful  testimony  d.  tin 
custom  of  sacrifice  of  children.  In  tiie  Amorite  period  (S500- 
1700  &a),  the  ground  beneath  the  "high  place **  of  the  ei^ 
was  found  to  be  filled  with  large  earthen  jars  containing  An 
bones  of  newborn  infants.  They  were  evidently  "firstborn' 
who  had  been  sacrificed  to  Astarte.  Similar  jars  containing  the 
remains  of  infants  were  found  beneath  the  walls  of  houses.  Hm 
sacrifice  in  this  case  was  to  secure  good  luck  when  a  new  building 
was  erected.  This  illustrates  the  statement  in  1  Kings  xvL  S4 
about  the  action  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite  at  his  ref ounding  of  Jerieha 
The  contrast  in  the  religion  of  Israel  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
firstborns  were  to  be  dedicated  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxiL  29).  The 
practices  above  noted  continue  during  the  Canaanite  period, 
though  lamps  and  bowls  begin  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  foe 
human  sacrifice.  After  the  Israelitish  occupation  of  Canaan  the 
traces  of  infant  sacrifice  still  further  decline,  though,  as  a 
Canaanitish  city,  Gezer  is  still  marked  by  this  abominatioiL 
Latterly  the  lamp  and  bowl  deposits  take  its  place.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  all  this  to  implicate  the  Israelitish  religion 
in  sacrifice  of  children.  (See  publications  of  the  Palestinian 
Exploration  Fund,  and  an  interesting  article  by  Professor  Lewis 
Bayles  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford,  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  in  Palestine,  in  the  HomHeHe  Beview, 
Dec.  1904.) 


NOTE  E— P.  143 

H.  P.  SMITH  ON  THB  BRAZBN  SERPBRV 

The  remarks  of  this  author  on  Hezekiah's  destruction  of  the 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  deserve  quotation  as 
an  illustration  of  critical  methods : — 

"  The  clause  which  Moses  made  refers  to  a  well-known  nana- 
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ttve  in  the  account  of  the  wilderness  wandering.  Here  we  read 
that  the  people  were  bitten  by  serpents.  Moses  is  therefore 
commanded  to  make  a  copper  serpent,  and  raise  it  upon  a  pole. 
Whoever  is  bitten  and  looks  at  the  serpent  is  healed.  It  mnst 
be  clear  that  we  have  here  a  survival  from  the  primitive  totemism 
of  Israel.  .  .  . 

'*  Why  Moses  should  have  made  such  an  image  for  a  people 
notoriously  prone  to  idolatry  is  a  question  that  need  not  be 
discussed.  How  such  an  image,  if  made  by  Moses,  came  into  the 
temple  is  also  difficult  to  conceive.  We  are  tempted,  therefore, 
to  suppose  the  words  which  Mosea  made  a  later  addition  to  the 
narrative  and  not  the  expression  of  Hezekiah's  belief  or  of  the 
belief  of  bis  contemporaries.  In  that  case  we  must  treat  the 
Nehushtan  as  a  veritable  idol  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  worshipped  in  the  temple  from  the  time  of  its  erection. 
Serpent-worship  is  so  widespread  that  we  should  be  surprised 
not  to  find  traces  of  it  in  Israel.  We  know  of  a  Serpent's  Stone 
near  Jerusalem  which  was  the  site  of  a  sanctuary  (1  Kings  i  9), 
and  this  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  Yahweh.  This  parallel 
makes  us  conclude  that  the  copper  serpent  of  the  temple  was  also 
a  symbol  of  Yahweh.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  attributed  to  Moses, 
though  in  a  different  way  from  that  taken  by  the  Hebrew  author ; 
for  Yahweh  was  introduced  to  Israel  by  Moses.  Probably  the 
serpent  was  thought  to  be  a  congenial  symbol  of  the  god  of  the 
lightning — and  that  in  the  desert  days  Yahweh  was  the  god  of 
the  lightning,  or  of  the  thunderstorm,  seems  well  made  out" — 
Higt.  of  O.T.  pp.  239-40.  One  does  not  know  whether  to 
marvel  most  at  the  logic  of  this  passage,  or  at  the  groundi  of  the 
reasoning. 


NOTE  F.— P.  144 

DILLMANN   ON   IMAGE-WORSHIP 

Thb  following  statement  from  Dr.  Dillmann  (EoDod.'-Lev,  pp. 
208-9)  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Kautzsch  and  others 
about  image-worship  in  Israel : — 

"It  cannot  with  good  reason  be  maintained  that  such  a 
prohibition  involving  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  making  any 
representation  of  God,  as  well  as  His  invisibility  and  spirituality, 
is  too  advanced  for  Moses'  time,  and  his  stage  of  knowledge,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  been  given  by  him,  but  must  have  been 
just  introduced  into  the  Decalogue  at  a  much  later  date.  Apart 
from  Ex.  xxxii.,  where  the  narrative  attributes  to  Moses  a  dear 
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perception  of  the  tmlawfnlnees  of  an  image  of  JehoTiih,  ft  i 
certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  traditions  of  their  h&m 
a  oaltns  without  images   is    ascrihed  to   the   patriarchB;  ud, 
secondly,  that  in  the  post-Mosaic  period,  it  was  a  recogniaed 
prindple,  at  least  at  the  central  sanctoaiy  of  the  entire  peopk, 
and  at  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  no  representation  was  (obi 
made  of  Jehoyah.      The  worship  of  the  image  of  JehoTili  il 
Sinai  (Ex.  xxxii.),  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes,  does  not  proTe  that  the  prohibition  of  iimgH 
was  unknown,  but  only  that  it  was  yery  difficult  to  secure  its 
proper  recognition  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
northern   tribes,  who  were   more  Canaanitiahly  disposed.    Or 
rather,  it  was  for  centuries  an  object  of  contention  between  tb 
stricter  and  more  lax  party, — the  latter  holding  that  it  forl)sde 
only  the  images  of  false  gods,  the  former  that  it  likewise  forbide 
any  image  of  Jehoyah.    Prophets  such  as  Amoe  and  Hoeea,  wbo 
contended  against  the  images  of  the  calyes,  at  Bethel  and  at  Dm, 
neyer  announced  the  principle  that  no  representation  can  ht 
made  of  Jehoyah  as  anything  new,  but  simply  presupposed  it  m 
known.    Howeyer  far  we  go  \mok  in  the  post-Mosaie  histay, 
we  find  it  already  existing,  at  least  as  praoticaUj  carried  into 
effect  at  the  central  sanctuary ;  from  whom  thea  can  it  liifi 
proceeded  but  from  the  legislator^  Moses  himself  t* 
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NOTE  A.— p.  153 

OBJIOnONB  TO  MOSAIC  ORIGIN  OF  DKOALOOUB 

Thb  following  is  a  brief  summaiy  of  objections  to  the  Deeslogue 
fiom  Addis  {Does,  of  Hex.  L  pp.  139-40): — 

<<It  must  hsTe  arisen  long  after  the  Israelites  had  passed 
from  a  nomad  to  a  settled  life.  .  .  .  The  sabbath  implies  the 
settled  life  of  agriculture.  .  .  .  Moreover,  if  the  second  'word' 
be  an  integral  p^  of  the  whole,  the  Decalogue  must  kave  arisen 
after  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  the  form  of  an  ox  was  considered 
unlawful  To  this  mode  of  worship  neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha 
seems  to  have  made  any  objection  [f],  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  protest  was  made  against  it  before  the  reiterated 
and  eneigetic  protest  of  Hosea.  We  may  then  conjecture  that 
the  Decalogue  aiose  in  the  eighth,  or  perhaps  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ" 

See  in  reply  to  this  representation  the  statement  bj  Dillmann 
in  previous  note,  p.  601. 


NOTE  B.— P.  175 

THB  FORCB  OF  BZODUB  XZ.  24 

Ab  stated  in  the  text,  Professor  W.  B.  Smith  seems  to  insist^  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  that  Ex.  xx.  24  can  only  bear 
the  meaning  '<in  all  places,''  in  the  sense  of  a  number  of  co- 
existent sanctuaries  {PrqpJiets,  p.  394).  To  this  Professor  Oreen 
replies : — 

"  The  collective  use  of  the  noun  in  such  a  construction  is  not 
denied  But  attention  is  called  to  the  significant  circumstance 
that  where  the  conception  is  that  of  a  coexisting  plurality,  'all 
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the  places '  Is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  the  plural  noun  (e^^Bnl 
zii  2 ;  1  Sam.  yii  16 ;  xzz.  31 ;  Ezra  Li;  Jer.  viiL  3 ;  xxh.  9; 
xxix.  14;  xL  12;  xlv.  6;  Esek.  xxxiy.  12);  while  in  theoths 
two  passages  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  with  a  aingolar  noen, 
the  reference  is  not  to  places  viewed  jointly,  but  legudei 
successively  (Oen.  xx.  13;  Deut  xL  24).  The  words  are  mi 
in  a  different  sense,  Glen.  xviiL  26  "  {Moiei  and  PropheU^  p.  311^ 


NOTE  C— P.  179 

fBEXDOM   UNDKR  THB  LAW 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Law  as  a  rigid,  inflexible  system, 
which  admitted  of  no  modification  of  development  in  details  to 
suit  circumstances  (thus  W.  B.  Smith  represents  ^^  the  traditional 
view/'  O.T.  in  J.  (7.,  pp.  227-8).     The  law  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  law,  and  the  spirit  at  all  times,  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
was  above  the  letter  (1  Sam.  xv.  22).     The  pealmist  most  devoted 
to  the  law  ''walked  at  liberty"  under  it  ^Ps.  cxix.  45).     Thm 
was  within  the  law  abundant  scope  for  deyelopment,  and  ^« 
letter  of  the  law  itself  could,  where  necessary,  giro  place  to  the 
spirit.    Thus,  the  law  for  the  age  of  service  for  the  Levites  irts 
modified  (if  the  same  kind  of  service  was  intended)  from  thiitj 
years  to  twenty-five  (Num.  iv.  23,  30,  35 ;  viiL  24)  ;  aad  David 
again  modified  it  to  twenty  (1  Ghron.  xxiiL  24,  27).     In  Nma. 
ix.  6-12  a  second  passover  was  allowed  for  those  who  were  undetn 
or  absent  at  the  proper  time.     The  shewbread  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxL  1-6)  was,  as  Christ  points  out  (Matt  xiL  3-7),  given  under 
necessity  to  David  and  his  men,  though  it  was   not  lawful  for 
any  but  priests  to  eat  of  it.     In  the  observance  of  Hezekiah's 
passover  we  have  repeated  infractions  of  the  letter  of  the  law— 
noted,  tooy  in  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34;  xzz.  17,  19). 


NOTE  D.— P.  182 

THB  GBNBALOGT  OF  EADOK 

On  the  genealogy  of  Zadok  see  1  Chron.  vi  8,  53 ;  zxiv.  3; 
xxvii.  17.  Wellbausen  denies  to  Zadok,  however,  an  Aaronie, 
not  to  say  Levitical  descent  (Hitt.  of  Israd,  pp.  126—43).     Bk 
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counter-theory  is  that  Zadok  was  no  Aaronite,  but  that,  after  the 
setting  aside  of  the  house  of  Eli,  there  came  in  a  new  hereditary 
priesthood  at  Jemsalem — "  at  first  parvenus  and  afterwards  the 
most  legitimate  of  the  legitimate,"  and  that  the  derivation  of 
Zadok  ^m  Aaron  in  1  Chronicles  is  a  fiction  aiming  at  the 
legitimising  of  the  newcomers.  This  construction  Delitzsch 
characterises  as  "a  manufacture  of  history  (Oeschichtsmaeherei) 
which  builds  houses  on  deceitful  fancies  "  (Luthardt's  Zeitsehrift^ 
1880,  p.  284).  Cf.  Eittel,  Hist,  of  Hehs.  L  p.  124;  iL  p.  182; 
Van  Hoonacker,  Saeerdoee  LMiique^  pp.  166  £ 


NOTE  K— P.  184 

David's  sons  as  fbibsts  « 

Thi  meaning  of  the  term  ''priest"  in  the  three  passages  cited  is 
obscure.  Delitzsch  says :  ''  Only  crass  self-deception  can  under- 
stand it  of  sacrificing  priests,  who  have  been  mentioned  just 
before"  (Luthardt's  Zeiisehrifi,  1880,  p.  63).  The  common 
view  that  ''priest"  is  used  here  in  some  secondary  or  honorary 
sense  of  royid  officials  (Ewald,  Delitzsch,  Klostermann,  Baudissin, 
Movers,  etc;  RY.  fnarg.)^  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
passage,  1  Chron.  xviii  17,  which  need  not  be  set  down  to  the 
motive  of  recognising  none  but  Aaronic  priests,  but  must 
represent  a  general  way  of  understanding  the  expression,  and 
by  the  LXX.  Dr.  Driver,  however,  positively  rejects  such 
explanation  (Notes  on  Samuel,  pp.  219-20,  293-4;  so  the 
Wellhausen  school  generally) ;  and  there  are  certainly  difficulties 
in  proving  this  exceptional  use.  It  is  a  case  in  which,  as  Van 
Hoonacker  argues,  there  is  some  ground  (at  least  as  regards 
David's  sons)  for  suspecting  the  text.  Inspection  will  show  that 
the  four  passages,  2  Sam.  viii.  16-18;  xx.  23-26;  1  Kings  iv. 
2-6;  1  Chron.  xviii  15-18,  are  closely  related:  represent^  in 
fact,  the  same  list,  with  some  changes  of  names  under  Solomon. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  there  is  some  confusion  and  corruption 
in  the  copying.  The  order  is  not  always  the  same :  "  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  .Abiathar"  in  2  Sam.  viii  17  (and  1  Chron.)  stands 
for  "  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech";  and  ver.  18,  in  which  the 
words  "  David's  sons  "  occur,  is  in  other  respects  admittedly  corrupt 
(it  reads,  "Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the  Cherethites 
and  the  Pelethites ").  There  is  nothing  about  "David's  sons" 
in  the  corresponding  passage  in  chap,  xx.,  but  instead,  "  And  Ira 
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also  the  Jairite  was  priest  unto  David"  (cf.  "Zabud  the  son  a 
Nathan  was  priest''  in  I  Kings  iv.  5V  In  the  transpositicBs 
of  the  text,  words  or  names  may  nave  dropped  out  or  get 
changed,  or  "David's  sons"  may  be  a  corruption  of  other  worcs 
altogether.    This,  of  course,  cannot  be  proved  either. 


NOTES  TO    CHAPTER  VII 


NOTE  A.— P.  200 

THB  BILP-OOHVIDUIOI  OF  ORITIOi 

DiLiTBsaR  speaks  somewhere  of  **  the  omnipotence  which  resides 
in  the  ink  of  a  Oerman  scholar  " ;  and  nothing  strikes  one  more 
in  the  recent  literature  of  criticism  than  the  unboimded  confidence 
with  which  the  most  dispntahle  statements  are  made.  Onr  pages 
are  full  of  illustrations.  The  peremptoriness  of  Wellhansen  is 
proverhiaL  Kg.^  the  Levitical  cities  are  **  demofuirtMp  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  old  Bamcih  (high  places)  ^  (HitL  of  Itrad^ 
p.  37).  ^" House  of  God'  is  ncTer  anything  hut  the  house  of 
an  image  "  (p.  130).  The  trick  of  style  is  one  easily  learned,  and 
has  infected  not  a  little  of  our  own  critical  writing.  It  is  not 
dear,  howcTer,  why  this  peremptory  tone  should  he  affected  in 
cases  where  the  critics  manifestly  disagree  among  themselves. 
We  may  take  one  example  from  so  useful  a  hook  as  Byle's  Canon 
of  ih$  Old  Testament.  The  author  hegins  with  the  general  state- 
ment: ''Analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  Juu  ihown  eondutivdy  that 
numerous  collections  of  Israelite  laws  were  made  at  different 
times,**  etc.  (p.  22).  After  mention  of  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of 
the  Covenant :  ''  Another  ancient,  and  very  distinct  collection  of 
laws  is  incorporated  in  the  section  which  has  heen  called  hy 
scholars  'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  xvii-xxvi).  •  •  .  It  is  a 
fact,  which  no  eeholan  hjoive  ventured  to  diepute^  that  these 
chapters  contain  extensive  excerpts  from  a  collection  of  laws 
whose  general  character  must  have  closely  resemhled  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  differing  only  from  it  in  subject-matter  so  far 
as  it  is  occupied  more  generally  with  ceremonial  than  with  civil 
regulations  "  (pp.  25-6).  "  i^ekiel  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  a  collection  of  Priestiy  Laws  that  we  can 
eertainly  identify  "  (p.  72).  We  agree  (see  pp.  308  ff ) ;  but  leading 
critical  scbolmv  do  energeticaUy  dispute  both  these  propositions. 

•07 
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The  "  Law  of  Holiness  **  is  not  by  them  generally  pat  hdm 
Ezekiel.  Dr.  G.  B.  Gray,  e.g,y  says,  on  his  side,  as  ixnufideoilT: 
"  Ley.  zix.  2  belongs  to  a  code  ^known  as  the  *  Law  of  Holinail 
drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.a''(DiiHr 
Discipline  of  Israel^  p.  41).  Fuither:  "Modem  Critieiimki 
probably  tikown  incaniravertibly  [if  incontrovertibly,  why  pn^ 
ablytl  that  the  period  of  the  final  literary  codification  d  fti 
Priestly  Laws  can  hardly  be  placed  before  the  era  of  the  exik 
It  teaches,  however,  no  lea  emphatieaUy  that  the  PriesGy  Lm 
themeelves  have  been  graduaUy  developed  from  prmnoudy  m^ 
coUecHane  of  regulaiione  affecting  rihuU  and  worahip"  (p  Si; 
italics  in  last  case  author's).  If  this  be  so,  then  EneDa 
and  Wellhausen  must  be  excluded  from  ''modern  criticuB,' 
for  both  "emphatically"  deny  that  any  written  collectiooi fli 
Priestly  Laws  existed  before  the  exile,  and  affirm  the  oontrsj. 
E.g.f  "as  we  have  seen,  no  ritual  legislation  yet  exiited  s 
Ei^^el's  time,"  etc.  (Euenen,  Bel.  of  lerael^  ii.  p.  231;  d. 
Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel^  p.  480).  Besides,  as  shown  ii 
Chap.  IX,  if  this  is  allowed,  the  "  incontrovertibly  "  disappeta, 
for  the  one  grand  reason  for  putting  the  laws  in  the  enk  v 
that  they  were  nets. 


IfOTE  R— P.  206 

OOBNILL'b  DSOOlCPOBinON  OF  9 

Thb  following  indicates  the  process  by  which  Comill  reached  tb 
conclusion  that  the  unity  of  the  J  document  must  be  given  up  :— 
"The  first  incentives  proceeded  from  the  Biblical  primitiTe 
history;  in  this  both  Schrader  and  Wellhausen  marked  con- 
tradictions which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  litenij 
unity.  Gen.  iv.  16^  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  int- 
mediately  preceding  vers.  11-16%  since  in  these  the  ceanng 
of  that  which  in  chap.  iii.  17  is  a  curse  for  all  mankind,  is 
threatened  as  a  punishment  to  Cain ;  the  imqnestionably  pandkl 
passages,  chaps,  iv.  7  and  iii  16,  iv.  15  and  iv.  24,  do  notgire 
the  impression  of  a  free  reproduction  by  the  same  writer,  bat 
rather  of  imitation ;  the  same  author  cannot  have  written  dup. 
iv.  26  who  already  in  chap.  iv.  1  permitted  himself  to  use  with- 
out hesitation  the  name  Jahve;  chap.  xL  1-9  is  irreoondlaUt 
with  chap.  ix.  19,  where  that  appears  as  a  self-evident  natonl 
process  which  in  the  other  passage  is  apprehended  as  the  result 
of  a  special  punitive  interposition  of  Jahve ;  the  Noah  of  chap 
ix.  20-27,  the  father  of  the  three  sons^  Sl^em,  Japheth,  wad 
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Canaan,  itf.,  the  racial  ancestor  of  three  specific  peoples,  is  not 
the  Noah  of  chap.  ix.  18-19,  who,  through  the  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  whole  of  mankind 
after  the  flood  And  this  hrings  ns  to  the  weightiest  and  most 
deep^ing  distinction  in  the  primitive  history;  we  have  in  it 
still  clear  traces  of  a  tradition  which  knows  nothing  of  the  flood, 
which  derives  the  three  groups  of  the  whole  of  humanity  from 
the  sons  of  Lamech,  chap.  iv.  20-22,  which  traces  back  all 
''Nephilim,'' still  existing  in  historical  times,  Num.  xiii.  33,  to 
the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
Since  all  the  passages  cited  are  undoubtedly  Jahvistic,  while  no 
ixaoe  is  foimd  of  £,  which  appears,  rather,  to  have  had  no 
primitive  history,  there  remains  no  alternative  Imt  to  surrender 
the  homogeneity  of  J  "  {EinUUung^  p.  52). 


NOTE  a— P.  S06 

WBM  YTEW  OF  J  Ain>  ■  A8 

Wi  append  a  few  utterances  of  recent  writers  on  this  subject : — 

Budde  says:  *' J  and  £  are  throughout  not  to  me  persons^ 
but  extensive  schools  of  writers,  running  their  course  alongside 
of  each  other  "  (Judges^  p.  xiv). 

Gunkelsays:  "J  and  £  are  not  individual  writers,  nor  yet 
redactors  of  old  single  documents,  but  rather  schools  of  narrators  " 
{Oenesia,  p.  Iviii). 

Dr.  Cheyne  says :  **  The  Yahwists  were,  in  f aet»  perhaps  a 
school  of  writers  "  {Founders  0/  Oriticism^  p.  30). 

Dr.  Driver  says  that  P  "  seems,  as  a  whole,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  school  of  writers  rather  than  of  an  individual "  {OenetU^ 
p.  xvi),  and  no  doubt  would  apply  the  same  to  J  and  £. 

Kautzseh  says:  ''A  close  examination  of  its  (J's)  contents 
showed  long  ago  that  here  also  we  have  to  do  with  various  strata, 
and  therefore  with  the  work  of  a  Jahwistic  school "  {Lit.  of  O.T., 
p.  37 ;  similarly  of  £,  p.  45). 

McFadyen  says :  *'  More  properly  they  (J  and  £)  were  the 
work  of  a  school,  and  represent  a  literary  and  religious  activity 
that  ranges  over  a  considerable  period.  .  •  .  The  priestly 
document  •  •  •  is,  like  the  prophetic  documents,  not  the  work  of 
a  single  author,  but  of  a  school,  and  represents  a  movement" 
(Messages  of  tJie  Proph.  and  Priestly  Historians,  pp.  22,  224). 

The  Oxford  Hexateuch,  L  p.  x,  tabular  Contents,  says:  "J 
represents  a  school  rather  than  a  single  author." 
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NOTE  A,— P.  252 

VHB  BBBAKINQ  UP  OF  DSUTBBONOMr 

Ax  example  ie  famished  in  a  recent  work.  The  Book  0/  D 
Chvrniani  in  Moab :  A  Oriiical  Inquiry  into  the  Original  Form  ( 
DmUeronomy^  by  John  Cullen,  M.A.,  D.Sa  (1903),  whid 
however,  the  author  admits  ''  differs  radically  from  that  whic 
has  oome  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  tradition  of  criticism."  ^ 
cannot  see,  however,  that  his  theory  differs  much  in  prineip 
from  some  of  the  other  modern  attempts.  He  splits  up  the  boc 
into  a  greater  number  of  parts  than  the  more  cautious  critics  hii 
done^  and  seeks  to  assign  to  each  its  place  in  the  total  comps 
tion.  The  original  appearance  of  the  book  he  holds,  with  tl 
critios,  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  makes  the  bo( 
begin  with  chap.  xzix.  1-4.  He  leaves  out  chaps,  i-iy.  9,  ai 
transfen  chap.  t.  2  to  a  position  introductory  to  chap.  iv.  10 
This  original  Deuteronomy  extended  (with  omissions)  to  cha 
xL  28,  but  had  as  its  conclusion  chap,  xxviii.  1-45  (omittn 
vers.  2-9);  chap.  xxx.  11-20:  Ex.  xxiv.  4-6  (!),  and  Dei 
yrrii-  45, 46.  The  Decalogue  in  chap.  v.  is  excised  as  unauitnl 
to  the  context,  and  is  relegated  to  a  "Decalogue  Editkx 
which  appeared  some  time  before  the  exile.  The  Decalogue 
Ex.  XX.  IB  still  later.  Successive  developments  follow  throoi 
the  addition  of  *<Law  Code,"  a  ''First  Combined  Editioi 
a  ''Second  or  Decalogue  Edition,**  a  "Third  or  Minato 
Edition,"  an  "Exilic  Redaction,"  "PoslrExilic  Additions,'  si 
a  "  P  Redaction."  If  the  able  author  is  seriously  persuaded  tli 
any  book  under  heaven  was  ever  made  by  such  a  process,  we  fe 
with  all  respect,  that  there  is  hardly  any  common  ground  i 
argument. 

Oettli  is  a  comparatively  conservative  writer,  who   defen 
the  unity  of  the  main  body  of  Deuteronomy,  but  even  he  is  bad 
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bitten  when  he  comes  to  the  dosing  chapters.  The  following  is 
his  analysis  of  chaps.  zxyiL-xxxiv.  {Deut  p.  12) : — 

xxviL  1-3,  Dt ;  4,  R  j  5-7*,  JE;  7^  8,  R;  9-13,  Dt. ;  14- 
26,  R ;  zxviii  1-68,  Dt  (with  reeerve  as  to  enlargements) ; 
zxYiiL  69-xxz.  20,  Dt  (with  redactional  changes  and  trans- 
positions);  xzzl  1-13,  Dt;  14,  15,  JE;  16-22,  introduction  to 
Moses' Song  out  of  JE;  23,  JE;  24-29,  Dt;  30,  R;  xxxiL  1- 
44,  from  JE;  45-47,  Dt ;  48-52,  P;  xxxiiL  from  JE;  xxxiv. 
1  P,  Dt  JE;  2-4,  JE;  51,  6,  Dt ;  7,  P,  JE;  8,  9,  P;  10-12 
Dt 

There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this  analysisi  but  it  is  assuredly 
greatly  oyeidone. 


NOTE  B.— P.  253 

raUTSBONOMIO  AND   FRISSTLT  8TTLE8 

Lr  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  his  0,T.  in  J,  O.  (p.  433), 
Professor  W.  R  Smith  cites  as  ''a  good  example  of  the  funda- 
mental difference  in  legal  style  between  the  Leyitical  law  and 
the  Deuteronomic  Code,"  the  laws  about  the  cities  of  refuge 
in  Num.  xxzv.  and  Deut  xix.  The  case  is  worth  considering  as 
*'  a  good  example  "  also  of  the  tendency  to  overdrive  argument 
Allowance  in  any  case  must  be  made  for  the  difference  between 
a  careful  original  statement  of  a  law,  and  a  later  general  rehearsal 
of  its  substance  in  the  rounded  style  of  free,  popular  discourse. 
But  what  are  the  specific  differences!  ''In  Deuteronomy  the 
word  *  refuge '  does  not  occur,  and  the  cities  are  always  described 
by  a  periphrasis."  But  the  Deuteronomist  simply  says :  ''  Thou 
shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  land  (chap, 
xix.  2) ;  "  thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  "  (ver.  7) ; 
''  then  ^It  thou  add  three  cities  more  for  thee  "  (ver.  9) ;  and 
there  is  no  periphrasis.  The  phrase  "  that  every  manslayer  may 
flee  thither  "  (ver.  3),  "  the  manslayer  which  shall  flee  thither  " 
(ver.  4),  is  derived  verbally  from  Num.  xxxv.  11,  15.  "In 
Numbers  the  phrase  for  '  accidentally '  is  hisJCgoLga^  in  Deut  hWli 
da^aiJ*  Admitted,  but  the  words  convey  Uie  same  idea,  and 
are  only  used  twice  altogether — in  Num.  xxxv.  11,  15  and  in 
Deut  iv.  42,  xix.  4.  "  The  judges  in  the  one  are  '  the  congrega- 
tion,' in  the  other  '  the  elders  of  his  city.' "  But  Deuteronomy 
says  nothing  about  "judges,"  and  "the  elders,"  who  are  once 
referred  to  in  chap.  xix.  12,  plainly  act  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation.    "The  verb  for  hate  is  different"    Rather,  "the 
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T«rb  for  haie  ^  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Num.  xxxr.,  but  the  notm 
deriTod  from  it  does  (ver.  20),  and  is  translated  "  hatred,"  while 
in  Ten.  21,  22,  a  different  term,  translated  '*  enmity,"  is  employed, 
which    expresses    nearly  the    same    sense.     Had    these  wOTi> 
appeared,  one  in  Numbers,  the  other  in  Deateronomy,  instead  of 
standing  in  consecutive  verses  of  one  chapter,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  quoted  as  further  evidence  of  diversity.     So  ''ona 
account  says  again  and  again  *to  kill  any  person,'  Uie  other  'to 
kill  his  neighbour'" — a  difference  surely  not  incompatible  with 
identity  even  of  authorship.     "Neighbour"  is  found  repeatedlj, 
alternating  with  another  word,  in  Lev.  xiz.  (vers.  13,  16,  18 ;  xi. 
10 — ^P),  and  "  to  kill  a  person  "occurs  in  Deut  xxviL  25.     (Cf.  the 
Heb.  idiom  in  the  law  itself,  Deut  xiz.  6,  11.)     <*The  detailed 
description  of  the  difference  between  murder    and   accidental 
hondcide  is  entdrely  different  in  language  and  detaiL"    But  in 
Deuteronomy  there  is  no  **  detailed  description  "  of  tShe  kind  referred 
to.    There  it  in  Num.  xzxv.  16-24 ;  but  Deuteronomy  confinei 
itself  to  one  simple  illustration  from  concrete   life,   admirably 
adapted,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  the  speaker's  popular  purpose 
(chap.  xiz.  6).     The  statement  in  Deuteronomy,  it  is  evident^ 
presupposes  the  earlier  law,  and  is  incomplete  without  it,  occupy- 
ing only  about  a  dozen  verses,  as  compared  with  over  tweni^ 
in   Numbers,  while  even    of    the  dozen,  three    are    occupied 
with  a  new  provision  for  the  number  of  the  cities  being  ulti- 
mately raised  to  nine  (vers.  8-10).     When,  further.  Dr.  Smith 
points  out  that  "Num.  zzzv.    11-34  contains    19   nouns  and 
verbs  which  occur  also  in  Deut  xix.  2-13,  and   45  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage;  while  the  law,  as  given  in 
Deuteronomy,  has  50  such  words  not  in  the  law  of  Numbers," 
he   applies  a  numerical  test  which,   considering   the  different 
character  of  the  two  passages,  ia  quite  misleading.     We  hays 
before  us  Uie  text  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  his 
speeches  made  in  introducing  it  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  bat 
what  havoc  a  similar  enumeration  would  make  of  his  title  to  ths 
authorship  of  the  Bill  1    It  is  not  contended  that  Moses  with 
his  own  pen  necessarily  wrote  out  all  these  laws,  any  more  than 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  drafted  his  own  Bill 

We  have  not,  in  these  remarks,  taken  any  notice  of  Josh.  xz. 
8-6,  where  the  language  of  Nuul  xzzv.  and  of  Dent  ^'^  is 
blended.  The  Deuteronomic  ezpressions  are  lacking  in  the 
ISX  (Yai),  and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  a  later  g^oas. 
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NOTE  C— P.  268 

DXUTEBONOMT  AS  FRAXT8  PIA  \ 

Ons  of  Benss's  propositions,  endoned  by  WeUhansen,  Is:  ** Deu- 
teronomy is  the  book  which  the  priests  pretended  to  have  found 
in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Josiah"  (Wellhauseni  HieL  of 
leraelf  p.  4). 

Kuenen  says :  "  It  is  eertain  that  an  author  of  the  seTenth  cen- 
tury aa — following  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  0.^.,  of  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant — ^has  made  Moses  himself  proclaim 
that  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  expedient  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  Mosaic  party  to  announce  and  introduce.  •  •  •  Men  used 
to  perpetrate  such  fictions  as  these  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience.  ...  If  Hilkiah  found  the  book  in  the  temple,  it 
was  put  there  by  the  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  tendency.  C^  else 
Hilkiah  himself  was  of  their  number,  and  in  that  case  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  found  the  book  of  the  law.  ...  It  is  trusi 
this  deception  is  more  uigustifiable  still  than  the  introduction  of 
Moses  as  speaking.  But  we  must  reflect  here  also  that  the  ideas 
of  those  times  were  not  the  same  as  ours,  but  considerably  less 
strict"  {Ed.  of  lerael,  iL  pp.  18-19).  We  fancy  that  the  ideas 
of  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  Jeremiah  will  compare 
favourably  in  "  strictness  **  with  those  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  section. 

Comill  says :  "  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
a  pseudograph,  and  that  this  was  known  to  the  persons  interested. 
.  .  .  The  excuse  for  them  must  be  that  they  saw  no  other 
means  of  carrying  through  their  work,  planned  in  the  spirit  of 
Moses  and  for  the  honour  of  Jahve  "  (EirUeitung^  pp.  37-8). 

Colenso,  as  seen  above  (p.  258),  thinks  Jeremiah  may  have 
been  the  fdUartus.  *'It  is  obvious,"  he  says,  *^that  very  few 
beside  the  writer  may  have  been  privy  to  the  scheme, — ^perhaps 
only  the  priest  Hilkiah,  and  possibly  Huldah,  and  one  or  two 
others"  iPeni.  Pop.  edit.  p.  198). 

Dr.  Cheyne,  after  toying  with,  and  half-adopting  this  hypo- 
thesis in  his  Jeremiah^  in  "  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series  (pp.  76  ft : 
^'What  he — Hilkiah — practised,  however,  was  not  deceit,  not 
(delusion,  but  rather  iHusion "  p.  77),  goes  wholly  over  it  in  his 
Foundereof  Criiieiem  (pp.  267  ffl).  "How  is  it  that  Hilkiah, 
Shaphan,  and  Huldah  display  such  imperturbsbility  t  The  easiest 
supposition  is  that  these  three  persons  (to  whom  we  must  add 
AhUiam,  Achbor,  and  Asaiah)  had  agreed  together,  unknown 
to  the  king,  on  their  course  of  action"  (p.  267).    '*!  quite  enter 
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into  the  dislike  of  reverent  Bible-readers  for  the  theory  of  '  ptoni 
fraud.'  I  think  that  dislike  an  exaggerated  one.  l^o  student  of 
Oriental  life  and  history  could  be  surprised  at  a  pious  frand 
originating  among  priests.  But  I  do  not  adopt  that  theorj  to 
account  for  2  Kings  zxiL"  [this  is  simple  caauistrj]  (p.  271). 
Hilkiah's  conduct  in  imposing  the  book  on  Joeiah  is  justified. 
"  Such  conduct  as  that  of  Hilkiah  is,  I  maintain,  worthy  of  an 
inspired  teacher  and  statesman  in  that  age  and  under  thoM 
circumstances.  It  is  also  not  without  a  distant  resemblance  to 
the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  so  far  as  this  can  be  scanned 
by  our  weak  faculties.  Indeed,  if  we  reject  the  theory  of 
*  needful  illusion '  we  are  thrown  upon  a  sea  of  perplexity.  Was 
there  no  book  [Dr.  Cheyne's  ownj  on  Jeremiah  bringing  horns 
the  need  of  this  theory  to  the  Christian  conscience,  to  whick 
Dr.  Driver  could  have  referred!"  (p.  272).  Oar  ideaa  in  these 
days  are  "  more  strict "  1 


NOTE  D.— P.  260 

OBLTvioN  or  oharlshagnb's  code 

Dr.  Chetns  refers  in  his  Jeremiah  (p.  76),  in  illnstratioii  of 
2  Kings  xxiL,  to  an  instance  of  successful  forgery  in  the  history 
of  England  given  in  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (p.  82).  I>r.  Green,  on 
the  o&ier  hand,  cites  from  Sir  James  Stephen  an  apposite  case 
of  the  loss  of  knowledge  of  a  whole  Code — that  of  Charlemagne. 
"When  the  barbarism  of  the  domestic  government^"  says  this 
authority,  "had  thus  succeeded  the  barbarism  of  the  government 
of  the  State,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  that  political 
change  was  the  disappearance  of  the  laws  and  institutions  by 
whid^  Charlemagne  had  endeavoured  to  elevate  and  civilise  his 
subjects.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  he  died  the 
whole  body  of  his  laws  had  fallen  into  utter  disuse  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  his  Oallic  dominions.  They  who  have 
studied  the  charters,  laws,  and  chronicles  of  the  later  Carlovingian 
princes  most  diligently  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they 
indicate  either  an  absolute  ignorance,  or  an  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  legislation  of  Charlemagne "  (Lects.  on  Higi.  of  Framce^ 
pu  94;  Green,  Higher  Oriticiem,  p.  156). 
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NOTE  K— P.  269 

LAW  OF  TBI  KINO  IN  DEUT.   XYII.   14  ffV. 

Db.  Dbiyxr  and  many  critics  allow  the  law  of  the  king  in  this 
chapter  to  he  at  least  in  kernel  old.  Delitzsch  says:  ''The 
prohibition  to  make  a  foreigner  king  is  comprehensible  in  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  bat  without  motive  or  object  in  so  late  an  age 
as  Josiah's,  and  generally  daring  the  period  of  the  undivided  and 
divided  kingdoms"  (Oenens,  p.  38).  He  discusses  the  subject 
more  fully  in  Luthardf s  Zeit$chrifi,  1880,  pp.  564-5.  We  can 
find,  he  says,  "a  suitable  Mosaic  basis  for  this  law.  It  is  on  the 
face  of  it  improbable  that  a  leader  and  lawgiver  coming  out  of  a 
monarchical  country  should  not  have  foreseen  that  ^e  people 
would  wish  to  have  a  king.  .  •  .  The  thought  in  ver.  16  that 
the  passion  for  horses  would  lead  to  a  return  of  the  people  to  Egypt 
has  hitherto  found  no  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  of  the  kings — this  warning  and  threatening 
bear  still  undeniably  the  character  of  a  time  in  which  the  renewd 
of  the  newly  lost  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was  a 
pressing  alarm."  The  law,  it  is  thought,  is  sketched  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  court  of  Solomon.  It  is  rather  to  be  inferred 
that  the  description  of  Solomon's  court  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  ELings  x«  26-29 ;  xL  1-4)  is  given  in  terms  partly  borrow^ 
from  tUs  law.  The  familiarity  of  the  author  of  Kings  with 
Deuteronomy  is  undoubted,  and  he  draws  up  his  account  of 
Solomon's  luxury  and  splendour,  particularly  of  his  multiplication 
of  wives,  in  such  terms  as  will  impress  the  mind  by  its  oontzast 
with  this  law. 


NOTE  F.— P.  276 

MINOB  DI80RSPAN0IB8  IN  LAWB 

MnroB  examples  of  discrepancies  are  those  in  the  laws  relating 
to  firstlings  (Dent.  xv.  19,  20;  cf.  Num.  xviiL  17,  18),  priestly 
dues  (chap.  xviiL  3,  4),  the  law  of  bondservants  (chap.  xv.  12  fT. ; 
cf.  Ex.  xxL  1-6),  the  law  of  carrion  (chap.  xiv.  21 ;  cf.  Lev. 
xviL  15),  etc.  Beasonable  explanations  have  been  ofiered  of 
most  of  these  difficulties,  though  a  few  points  may  remain  unelear. 
In  the  case  of  the  firstlings,  Deuteronomy  assumes  the  feast  on 
the  flesh  at  the  sanctuary,  without  denying  that  the  usual 
portions  went  to  the  priest;  Numbers  lays  stress  on  the  latter. 
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and  perhaps  means  no  more  than  that  the  sacrifiees  came  Tmfe 
the  law  of  the  peace  offerings  (ct  Van  Hoonacker,  L^  Socento, 
pp.  405-6).    Even  if  the  priests  received  the  whole  in  the  &st 
instance,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  as  in  peace  offerings  geneaUr, 
the  offerer  had  a  share  given  back  to  him.    In  chap.  xviiL  S,4,tk 
dues  specified  are  probably  additional  to  those  in  Nnmben.    **! 
pitiful  livelihood  truly,''  as  Hengstenberg  says  {Rent,  vl  p.  S35\ 
if  this  were  all  1    But  the  regular  income  is  presupposed.    (8ei 
pp.  188, 276.)    The  mention  of  the  Hebreweas  in  the  law  of  boBd- 
service  (chap  xv.  12)  is  not  a  contradiction  of  the  older  law ;  vkili 
the  case  of  the  bondmaid  betrothed  to  her  master  or  master'ft  iqi 
in  Ex.  xxL  7  ff.  is  special,  and  is  not  touched  on  in  DentetoaanT. 
The  modification  in  the  law  of  carrion  (chap  xiv.  21)  has  piclaUj 
in  view  the  conditions  of  settled  life  in  Canaan  (cf .  Bissell,  fmL 
p  176),  but  still  is  not  to  be  understood  as  diapenaing  with  tb 
purifications  of  Lev.  xviL  15,  even  for  the  stranger.     GenenDj, 
it  may  occur  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  author  ol 
Deuteronomy  should  alter  or  contradict  old  laws  for  no  apfsnsl 
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NOTE  A.-.P.  287 

kusven's  sarlt  views  of  the  post-exilian  thkort 

In  1861  (five  years  before  the  publication  of  Grafs  work)^ 
Kuenen  thos  expressed  himself  on  the  views  of  Von  Bohlen, 
George,  and  Vatke,  who  held,  like  Graf,  that  the  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch : — 

''He  (George)  assumes  that  the  historical  elements  of  the 
Pentateucn  are  the  oldest,  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Josiah,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  in 
Exodus-Numbers  did  not  exist  until  after  the  exile.  His  argu- 
ments are  partly  external,  partly  intemnl,  t.^.,  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  legislations.  (1)  Jeremiah,  who  knows 
Deuteronomy  and  makes  frequent  use  of  it,  shows  no  acquaint 
ance  with  the  laws  in  Exodus-Numbers,  as  appears  from  chap. 
viL  21-23,  where  he  appeals  to  Deut  vii.  6,  xiv.  2,  xxvL  18,  but 
ignores  the  whole  sacrificial  Thora.  But  Jeremiah  could,  as 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets  before  him,  exalt  the  moral 
commands  of  the  law  far  above  its  ceremonial  prescriptions,  and 
consider  the  former  as  the  real  basis  of  the  covenant  with 
J  ahveh,  without  the  implication  that  a  ceremonial  code  did  not 
yet  exist  in  his  time;  he  could  even  pronounce  his  conviction 
that  the  laws  concerning  burnt  offering  and  sacrifice  are  later 
than  the  moral  commands,  and  still  it  would  not  follow  from  this 
ttiat  Exodus-Numbers  were  committed  to  writing  later  than 
Deuteronomy.  (2)  Internal  evidence.  The  priority  of  Deutero- 
nomy is  argued  on  the  ground  of  several  strange  assertions, 
which  are  not  worthy  of  refutation;  to  wit,  that,  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  there  was  no  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites,  high  priest  and  priests ;  that  8ie  Mosaic  tabernacle 
never  existed;   that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Deuteronomy 
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indicate  an  earlier  period  ihan  those  of  Leviticus.  Dent  xxxL 
14  18  considered  wholly  arbitrary  as  a  later  addition ;  xriiL  3, 
zzIy.  8,  are  left  out  of  view.  The  view  of  George  in  ihis  fonnai 
presented  by  him  has  been  almost  nniversally  rejected"  (quoted 
by  O.  Yos  in  PerUaieuekdl  Codes,  pp.  173-4).  Vos  draws  bm 
the  quotation  some  very  pertinent  morals. 


NOTE  B.— P.  294 

VHB  UNITT  OF  THB  LAW 

Thi  unique  character,  and  essential  unity  of  idea  and  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  are  abundantly  testified  to  by  critical  writeiSL 
The  following  are  examples : — 

Ewald  writes  thus  of  the  sacred  seasons :  **  Yon  behoM  • 
structure  simple,  lofty,  perfect  All  proceeds  as  it  were  from  out 
spirit,  and  represents  one  idea,  and  is  carried  into  effect  by  whst 
resembles  counters  exactly  matched  strung  upon  one  cord.  .  .  . 
Whoever  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  festivals,  will  be 
persuaded  that  they  have  not  arisen  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
blind  impulse  of  external  nature,  nor  from  the  history  of  the 
people,  but  are  the  product  of  a  lofty  genius "  (quoted  at  length 
by  Green,  Feasts,  pp.  50-1,  from  ZeUsehrift  fSr  die  Kwnds  da 
MorfferUandeSf  iii  pp.  411,  434). 

Riehm  says :  ''  Most  of  the  laws  of  the  middle  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  essentially  a  homogeneous  whole..  They  do  not 
indeed  all  come  from  one  hand,  and  have  not  been  writton  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  .  .  .  However,  they  are  all  ruled  by  the 
same  principles  and  ideas,  have  the  same  setting;  the  like  fona 
of  representation,  and  the  same  mode  of  expression.  A  multituda 
of  definite  terms  appear  again  and  again.  In  manifold  ways  also 
the  laws  refer  to  one  another.  Apart  from  isolated  subordinate 
differences,  they  agree  with  one  another,  and  so  supplement  each 
other  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  single  whole,  worked  out 
with  marvellous  consistency  in  its  details  "  (Etnleitung,  i.  pi.  808). 

Schultz,  who  holds  that  "certainly  it  was  only  a  later  age 
that  created  in  detail  the  several  institutions,"  yet  says :  ''Eveiy- 
thing  is  of  a  piece,  from  the  most  trifling  commandment  re- 
garding outward  cleanliness,  up  to  the  fundamental  thoughts  of 
the  moral  law.  Civic^irtue  is  indissolubly  linked  to  piety.  .  .  . 
The  whole  is  woven  into  a  splendid  unity,  into  the  thought  that 
this  people  should  represent  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth,  and 
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^realise  in  its  national  life  the  main  features  of  the  diTine  order 
Jof  things"  {O.T.  Theology,  L  p.  138). 

,.  Kantzsch,  after  referring  to  the  Tarious  strata  which  he 
^thinks  can  he  distinguished  in  the  Priestly  Law,  says:  "But  as 
,iXegards  the  spirit  which  pervades  them,  and  the  fundamental 
aesumptions  from  which  they  start)  aU  the  parts  hear  so  homo- 
geneous a  stamp  that  we  have  contented  ourselves  in  the '  Survey ' 
with  the  common  designation  P,  ia.  Priests'  Writing''  (  LU.  of 
O.T.,  p.  107). 
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NOTE  C— P.  307 

IZBKIEL  AND   BARLISR  LAWS 

Cf.  Btlb's  ohservations  in  earlier  Note,  pp.  507-8  {Canon  of  O.T., 
pp.  72  ff.).  The  following  sentences  from  Dr.  A.  6.  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  his  EzekUH  ("Camhridge  Bihle")  may  he 
compared  with  the  text : — 

« Inferences  from  comparison  of  Ezekiel  with  the  Law  have 
to  he  drawn  with  caution,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
handles  with  freedom  institutions  certainly  older  than  his  own 
time.  The  feast  of  weeks  (Ex.  xxiiL  16 ;  xxxiv.  22)  forms  no 
element  in  his  calendar;  the  law  of  the  offering  of  the  firstlings 
of  the  flock  Ib  dispensed  with  hy  him ;  there  is  no  gilding  in  his 
temple,  and  no  wine  in  his  sacrificial  ohlations.  HXb  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  temple  is  altogether  new ;  and  so  is  his 
provision  in  the  '  ohlation '  of  land  for  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
Levites,  and  prince.  ...  It  is  evident  that  the  ritual  in  his  hook 
had  long  heen  a  matter  of  consuetudinary  law.  He  is  familiar 
not  only  with  humt,  peace,  and  meat  offerings,  hut  with  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  (xlv.  17).  All  these  are  spoken  of  as  things 
customary  and  well  understood  (xiiL  13,  xliv.  29-31) ;  even  the 
praxii  of  the  trespass  offerings  is  so  much  a  thing  familiar  that 
no  rules  are  laid  down  in  regard  to  it  (xlvL  20).  The  sin  and 
trespass  offerings  are  little  if  at  all  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
extra-ritual  literature,  hut  the  argument  from  silence  is  a  pre- 
carious one,  for  Ezekiel  himself,  when  not  precise,  uses  the 
comprehensive  phraseology  < humt-offerings  and  peace-offerings' 
(xliiL  27).  The  people's  dues  to  the  priests  are  also  so  much 
customary  that  no  rules  are  needful  to  regulate  them  (xliv.  90). 
Esekiel  is  no  more  a  'legislator'  than  he  is  the  founder  of  tba 
temple"  (pp.  liii-liv). 
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NOTED.— P.  SIS 
guoTATion  nr  diutxbonoxt  from  js  ahd  f 

Db.  DBirm  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  difference  in  Qubwk 
of  the  leferenoes  in  Deuteronomy  to  J£  and  to  P  respecM 
(Introd.  pp.  76,  137),  but  his  statements  need  qnatifialia 
DiUmann,  with  others,  points  out  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Ai 
task  of  Deuteronomy  to  dwell  on  the  priestly  laws  as  it  does 
those  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant)  and  shows  that  by  no  masi 
all  the  laws  in  the  latter  (hardly  anything  of  Ex.  xxL-zxiL  U; 
are  taken  up  into  Deuteronomy,  and  what  is  repeated  is  for  tk 
most  part  not  verbaUy  repeated,  but  is  modified  and  vqnM 
{Num.'^os.  p.  603). 

NOTE  R— P.  317 

LKYirBS  IN   MKKHii 

It  is  to  be  conceded  that,  while  Ezekiel  uses  '*Levitei'M 
apparently  a  well-known  term  for  the  ministers  of  the  seeosi 
order  (chap,  xlviii.  13),  the  only  "  Levites  "  that  oome  spee^caDy 
into  his  picture  are  the  degraded  priests  (chap.  xL  45^  Tki 
agrees  with  the  scope  of  his  representation,  and  is  most  natanBf 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Levites  had  been  ptadiciDj 
ousted  from  the  temple  by  the  uncircumcised  strangers,  and  tb 
degraded  priests  are  viewed  as  taking  their  place.  It  ii  likely 
also  that,  in  the  general  declension,  the  Levites  themselTss  hd 
very  largely  broken  the  bounds  of  their  order,  and  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  priestly  functions  at  the  high  places  and  elsewheie. 
They  had  become  by  usage  and  common  designation  priestB  tk 
(cf.  Dillmann,  Exod.-Lev.  p.  461 ;  Van  Hoonacker,  Le  Saeerdoa, 
pp.  194-6). 

NOTE  F.— P.  320 

ALLIGKn  OONTRADIOnONS  »  THl  PA880VXB  ZJLWS 

Thb  assertion  of  Nowack,  W.  R  Smith,  Driver,  and  others,  thii 
in  Deuteronomy  (xvi.  2)  the  choice  in  the  passover  is  not  limited 
to  a  lamb,  as  in  P,  but  might  be  a  bullock  or  a  sheep  (ef.  Drirei; 
DeuL  p.  191),  confuses  the  passover  sacrifice  in  the  strict  seoM 
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with  the  feast  that  follows.  Thia  is  not  a  device  of  "  harmonists," 
but  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense  in  comparing  the  laws. 
Kuenen  sees  no  contradiction  with  the  lamb  in  Deuteronomj 
(Bd.  of  Israel^  iL  p.  93).  Even  in  Ley.  xziiL  4  fT,  and  Num. 
zzYiii  16  fL  (P),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  lambu  Does  P, 
therefore,  not  know  of  itt  The  freewill  offerings  are  recognised 
in  Ley.  xziiL  4-8,  Nnnu  zziz.  39;  cf.  2  Chron.  zxxt.  7-9. 
The  ''passoYer"  in  the  stricter  sense  is  alluded  to  in  Dent.  xvi. 
5-7,  as  in  Ex.  xziii.  18,  xxxiv.  25.  Neither  can  a  discrepancy 
be  made  out  of  the  word  used  in  Deut.  xvL  7  for  the  cooking  of 
the  lamb,  as  though  it  necessarily  meant  to  "seethe "or  "boil," 
8  Chron.  xxxt.  13  is  a  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  word 
ii  there  used  la  both  senses — to  rgast  with  fire,  and  to  seethe  in 
pots. 


NOTE  G-— P.  827 

TEM  MSDIATINO  VIEW  OF  fHl  PBIKELT  OQDI 

Thi  following  will  indicate  the  general  standpoint  of  the 
mediating  critics.  Dillmann  says:  "The  priestly  writing  was 
and  remained  at  first  a  private  document,  without  royal  or  pubk'c 
sanction,  and  for  the  most  part  propagated  only  in  priestly  circles  " 
{Num.-Jo8.  p.  666).  Eittel  says:  "The  whole  character  of  P 
proves  it  to  have  been  originally  not  a  public  ecclesiastical  law, 
but — though  not  merely  a  private  document — a  programme  known 
at  first  to  the  priests  alone,  and  struggling  long  for  recognition 
till  favouring  circumstances  helped  it  to  obtain  this"  (Hisi.  of 
Hebs.  L  p.  102).  Baudissin  says:  "The  employment  of  Levites 
for  this  office  [in  the  sanctuary]  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  pure 
theory  on  the  part  of  the  legislation,  whose  system  elsewhere  also 
is  based  in  large  measure  upon  ideal  construction  "  (Diet,  of  Bible, 
iv.  pp.  88-9).  **  The  tabernacle,  t.0.,  the  antedated  single  temple  " 
(p.  89). 
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NOTE  A.— p.  346 

KLOBTSRMANN  ON  THl  BILATION  OF   JB  AND  F 

Thi  view  indicated  in  the  text  is  substantially  that  tsken  If 
Elostermann  in  his  Der  PwUaimch^  pp.  9,  10,  etc  Klostenaim 
takes  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  ^pfA  tuti 
and  feeling  for  the  natural  in  Wellhausen  that  he  has  oooe  to 
see  that  the  narrative  of  Q  [-  P]>  as  criticism  separates  itool, 
has  no  independent  subsistence,  and  is  only  to  be  exjdained  lif 
reference  to  the  Jehovistic  narration,  and  that  the  part  of  Q  left 
out  by  B  [the  redactor],  and  compensated  for  by  an  eli 
from  JE,  18  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  presumably  not  mo^ 
different  from  it.  He  regrets  that  Wellhausen  has  not  adTi&oed 
to  the  point  of  recognising  in  this  sharply-defined  Q,  wk« 
narrative  is  framed  with  reference  to  JE,  and  enclasps  this  element 
as  its  inner  content,  the  everywhere  sought  for  but  nowhoi 
found  redactor  himself. 


NOTE  R— P.  364 

OOLBKSO'S  NXJMBBICAL  OBJlOnONS 

Thi  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  masoning  si- 
tolled  by  Kuenen  and  others  as  irrefragable.  The  instances  sn 
those  alluded  to  in  the  text : — 

First,  on  the  assembling  at  the  tabernacle :  the  width  of  the 
tabernacle  being  10  cubits  or  18  ft,  then,  '*  allowing  2  ft  in 
width  for  each  full-grown  man,  9  men  could  just  have  stood  in 
front  of  it  .  .  .  aUowing  18  inches  between  each  rank  of  9 
men,**  they  would  have  reached  "for  a  distance  of  more  thio 
100,000  ft — ^in  fact  nearly  20  fiM^esl   or  if  we  reckon  the  old 
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meoy  women,  and  children^  for  a  distance  of  more  than  60 
ntOM"  {Pera.,  People's  edit  pp.  30-31.    CI  Pt  L  p.  33). 

On  the  priesfa  duties:  ''In  fact,  we  have  to  imagine  the 
priest  haying  himself  to  carry,  on  hi$  hack  onfooi^  from  St  Piinl's 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis, '  the  skin,  and  flesh,  and  head, 
and  legs,  and  inwards,  and  dung,'  even  the  whole  hullock''  {PmiL 
Pt  L  p.  40).  This  ahsurd  assertion  is  slightly  toned  down  in 
the  People's  edition  (p.  33), -though  still  with  a  clinging  to  the 
idea  that  the  priest  did  all  the  menial  duties  himself. 

On  the  sacrifices  after  childbirth  in  the  wilderness :  **  Looking 
at  the  directions  in  Ley.  L,  iv.,  we  can  scarcely  allow  less  than 
6  minutes  for  each  sacrifice;  so  that  these  sacrifices  alone  [250 
burnt  offerings  and  250  sin  offerings  j?er  diem],  if  offered  separately, 
would  have  taken  2,500  minutes,  or  nearly  42  hours,  and  could 
not  haye  been  offered  in  a  single  day  of  12  hours,  though  each  of 
the  3  priests  had  been  employed  in  the  one  sole  incessant  labour 
of  offering  them,  without  a  moment's  rest  or  intermission  "  {Pent. 
Pt  i  pp.  123-4).  The  truth  is,  that,  supposing  the  whole  600 
pigeons  to  haye  been  obtainable,  and  to  haye  been  punctiliously 
offered,  the  whole  work  could  haye  been  done  in  a  couple  of 
hours !  As,  howeyer,  we  read  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was 
suspended  in  the  wildemcAS  (Josh.  y.  5) — a  statement  which, 
at  all  eyents,  is  part  of  "  the  story  " — it  follows  that  the  sacrifices 
in  question,  which  are  prescribed  to  be  offered  33  days  after 
circumcision,  were  not  offered  at  all  1 


NOTE  G— P.  870 

OHBIBT'B  TBSTIMOirr  TO  THB  OLD  TBSTiJIKNT 

Wb  haye  not  in  this  argument  sought  unduly  to  press  oxa  Lord's 
testimony,  for  we  allow  that  His  words  may  fairly  be  in  part 
explained  by  His  acceptance  of  current  yiews  of  authorship,  which 
it  was  no  part  of  His  mission  to  pronounce  upon.  We  do  not^  by 
quoting  Homer  or  Shakespeare  under  these  names,  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  literary  questions  inyolyed  in  the  ascription  of 
certain  poems  or  plays  to  these  persons  as  their  authors.  Our  Lord 
naturally  referred  to  the  books  He  was  citing  as  "Moses"  or 
"  Dayid,"  or  '*  Isaiah,"  and  no  more  thought  of  giying  an  authori- 
tatiye  judgment  on  the  history  or  mode  of  origin  of  these  books, 
than  He  had  it  in  yiew  to  settle  questions  of  modem  science  as  to 
the  motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies,  the  age  of  the  earth,  or  the 
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OTolntion  of  species.  But  it  remains  the  fact  that  our  Lord  did 
constantly  assume  the  Mo9aicity  of  the  books  of  the  law  Hi 
quoted;  based  on  the  reality  of  the  revelation  they  contained; 
knew  in  the  strength  of  His  divine  and  human  consciousness  tbt 
Qod's  word  was  conveyed  to  men  through  them  ;  had  even,  if  thi 
narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  is  to  be  belieYed,  superseniibk 
oommimion  with  Moses  and  Elias  themselves.  While  refusing  to 
be  "  a  judge  and  a  divider  "  in  questions  of  merely  literary  interait, 
He  would,  we  may  believe,  have  pronounced  a  very  empbaiac 
judgment  on  some  of  the  modem  theories  of  Scriptiire^  had  thw 
been  brought  before  Him. 


NOTE  D.— P.  870 

VHB  BAKABITAN  PBNTATBUOB 

Thi  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  written  in  old  Hebrew  ehaiactan^ 
after  being  long  lost  to  view,  was  brought  to  light  again  in  tin 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since  which  tune  oth« 
MSS.  have  been  acquired.  Various  views  have  been  taken 
of  its  origin;  but  that  which  has  most  probability  and  seema 
now  generally  accepted,  connects  it  with  the  expulsion  hj 
Nehemiah  (chap.  xiii.  28  ff.)  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  aon  d 
Eliashib,  the  high  priest,  because  he  had  allied  himself  in  marriage 
with  Sanballat,  the  Horonite.  Josephus  {Ani,  xL  7.  8)  confusei 
the  chronology  of  this  incident,  and  connects  it  with  the  founding 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Grerizim,  which  he  places  a  hundred 
years  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  value  ol 
the  Samaritan  text  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated ;  latterly, 
especially  since  the  exhaustive  examination  of  Oesenius,  it  has 
lost  nearly  all  credit  in  comparison  with  the  Hebrew.  Onlj 
four  readings  were  thought  by  Oesenius  to  be  preferable  to  the 
Hebrew  (Qen.  iv.  8;  xxiL  13;  xlix.  14;  xiv.  14),  and  even 
these  are  now  rejected  by  most.  On  age  and  origin,  see  th< 
discussions  in  Hengstenberg,  Pentateuc?ij  L  pp.  69  fiEl ;  a  lucid 
examination  in  Bleek,  Introd.  i  pp.  366  01 ;  Byle,  O.T,  Oanan, 
pp.  91  fT. ;  and  on  the  question  of  text»  and  generally,  Uic 
valuable  article  by  £m.  Deutsch  in  Smith's  Diei.  of  Bible^  iii 
pp.  1106  ff.;  Bleek,  u.  pp.  371,  391  £;  W.  B.  Smith,  O.T.  m 
/.  a.,  pp.  61-62,  etc 
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NOTEE.— P.  876 

lABLT  HIBRIW  WBITIirO 

Tbm  square  Hebrew  character  (gradually  introduced  after  the 
exile)  was  preceded  by  the  Phodnician,  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  which  is  obscure.  The  oldest  known  example  of 
this  writing  is  Mesha's  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone  {e.  860) ; 
the  oldest  example  in  Hebrew  is  the  Siloam  inscription  (reign 
of  Hezekiah).  (Ci  DriTer  on  ''Early  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet"  in  Text  of  Samuel,  pp.  HE)  A  few  old  seals 
(perhaps  eighth  century)  haye  inscriptions  in  this  character,  and 
jar-handles  found  at  Oezer  (after  Solomon)  bear  the  words 
"To  the  king,  Hebron"  (or  otiier  place).  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  use  of  this  character  by  the  Hebrews,  or  in  Canaan 
generally,  probably  does  not  date  much  before  1000  b.c. 
Previous  to  that  time,  it  is  supposed,  the  script  in  use  was  the 
enneifornL  The  Tel  el-Amama  letters  {c  1400)  are  written  in 
ouneiform,  and  euneiform  tablets  haye  been  discovered  at  Oezer 
and  Lachiish.  Professor  Paton,  Director  of  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Besearch  in  Palestine,  says : ''  There  is  no  arch»ological 
evidence  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  cuneiform  was  displaced 
by  the  ao-caUed  Phoenician  character  before  this  date  "  (Horn. 
Bev.,T)ec  1904,  p.  426;  so  Conder,  27^  Firsi  BMe,  p.  76). 
This,  however,  is  an  inference  from  our  ignorance,  and  seems 
unlikely.  The  character  on  Mesha's  Stone  must  have  been  long 
in  use,  and  eould  not  be  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  Something 
depends  on  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  character  itself,  Doul^ 
is  now  cast  on  its  derivation  from  Egypt  (Taylor's  theory),  and 
eonnedions  are  being  sought  with  early  Miiusan  (S.  Aimbie), 
Hittite,  and  other  characters.  Much  is  conjectural,  but  evidence 
seems  accumulating  that  an  old  closely-related  alphabet  was  in 
use  m  very  early  times  and  was  probably  known  to  the  Israelites 
(d  Hommel,  Ancient  Heb.  Trad.  pp.  7701,  276-7;  Bayce, 
HifjkBr  OHL  pp.  39-44).  Further  discoveries  are  no  doubt  yet 
in  store  for  l^e  explorer.  In  pre-Mosaic  times  the  Babylonian 
eoneifonn  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  (while  in  Egypt)  were  the 
Kkftliwt  scripts  to  be  used,  and  enneitom  tablet-writing  ptolably 
in  some  measure  continued  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  We 
may  assume  that  an  alphabetie  character  was  in  use  in  Israel 
from  the  dawn  of  literature.  On  connection  of  early  Hebrew 
with  old  Arabic,  et  Margoliouth,  art.  ^Language  of  O.T.,"  in 
EMilinff^  DieLo/BaU^iiL  pp.  26fl: 
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NOTE  F.— P.  876 

RTFOTHnn  IH  0BITIGI8M 

Whbt  II  if  vgod  that  the  assumption  of  earlj  docomeDfeBy 
souToes  in  Isiael  is  a  **  mere  hypothesisy"  we  have  to  ask — Wkt 
is  the  oorrent  eritioal  yiew  itself  but  a  oongerias  of  hypothflM, 
many  of  them  of  the  most  doubtful  character  f  What^  e.g^  but 
hypothesis — ^if  not  m0r§  hypothesis — are  the  aasomad  J  and  E 
writers,  or  schools  of  writers,  of  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  sevntk 
centuries  b.o.  and  later ;  or  the  prolific  P  school  of  writen  m 
the  odle;  or  the  numerous  hypothetical  redactors  and  mUt 
polators  of  the  text;  or  the  Judaan  and  Ephraimitic  localintki 
of  J  and  E|  etc  t  What  but  hypotheses  are  auch  atatemeo^ 
with  which  critical  writings  aboimd,  as  that  **  the  narratife  of 
Abraham  and  Amraphel  in  Qen.  xiv.  may  be  partly  based  cs 
information  deriyed  from  Babylon,  possibly  by  Jewa  of  tiie 
captiTity**;  or,  ''we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  storiei 
[connected  with  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries^  were  preaerred  li 
these  places,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  PnmitiYe  and  Elohkls 
documents  derived  them  from  the  priests,  just  as  Herodotoi 
gathered  information  from  the  priests  in  Egypt  and  Babykm*; 
or  that ''  it  b  probable  that  the  Israelites  might  borrow  or  adopt 
traditions  of  their  other  neighbours,  e.^.,  the  PhosniciaBi^ 
Philistines,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom";  or  that  the  atoriet  is 
Genesis  may  represent  those  ''told  long  ago  round  the  camp- 
fires  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  mothers  to  their  children,  and 
repeated  by  maidens  at  the  well,  by  the  guests  at  rustic  meny- 
makings,  and  in  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  peasants  whss 
the  day's  work  was  done**  (Burnett,  Oeneata^  pp.  18—21).  We 
would  only  ask — Do  such  casually  collected  storiea  yield  die 
kind  of  history  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  f  Why  nay 
we  not  in  turn  "suppose,"  with  far  greater  probabifity, 
that  we  have  here  carefiilly  transmitted  traditions  of  real  penoH 
and  events,  and  that  these  began  to  be  written  down  in  very  esi^ 
times— e.^.,  in  £^;ypt  under  Joseph  1  There  are  as  many  sad 
good  grounds  for  the  one  class  of  statements  as  for  the  othaci 
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NOTE  O.— P.  376 

WHM  IDXA   OF   "OO-OPBRATION"  IN  ORIITOAL  THKORT 

It  desenres  remark  how  the  critical  theory  itself  approximates  to 
the  idea  of  "  co-operation "  in  its  view  of  the  production  of  the 
Levitical  laws,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  exile 
and  after  it,  hj  "  schools "  of  writers  working  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneously. Plainly  the  more  its  Js  and  Ps  and  Bs  are 
brought  down  into  exilian  and  post-exilian  times,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  a  view  of  joint-production  by  minds  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  governed  by  one  set  of  ideas  (cf.  p.  375). 
Dillmann  comes  even  nearer  in  his  view  of  the  '' simultsneous 
working  up  of  the  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,"  by  a  single 
redactor  {OenesiSf  L  pp.  18-21).  "It  seems,"  he  says,  ''if  one 
takes  Genesis  into  consideration  by  itself,  that  a  simultaneous 
working  together  of  the  three  documents  is  not  excludedi  but 
rather  recommended  "  (p.  21).  Principal  Caye  also  has  interest- 
ingly shown  how  the  radical  hypothesis  of  Yemes,  and  others  of 
the  extremer  school,  works  round  to  a  practical  contemporaneoos- 
I  of  authorship  (IrupircUion  of  O.T.,  pp.  173-5). 


NOTE  H.— P.  377 

BTATB  OF  THB  HXBRXW  TEXT 

That  there  is  corruption  in  the  Hebrew  text,  all  existing  MSS.  of 
which  are  understood  to  go  back  to  a  single  archetype  (possibly 
of  the  first  century  a.d.  ;  d .  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel^  pp.  xxxvii  ff. ; 
Swete,  Introd.  to  O.T.  Gfreek,  p.  319),  every  scholar  is  aware,  and* 
criticism  is  justified  in  applying  its  best  skill,  with  the  aid  of 
versions,  etc.,  to  remove  its  defects.  But  the  statements  made  as 
to  the  freedoms  taken  with  the  text  in  earlier  times  are  some- 
times greatly  exaggerated.  (Cf.  W.  R  Smith,  O.T.  in  J.  C, 
pp.  90  ff. ;  above  all,  Cheyne.)  Josephus  and  Philo  testify  to  the 
jealous  care  with  which  the  Scriptures,  speciaUy  the  law  of 
Moses,  was  regarded,  and  their  testimony  carries  us  back  a  good 
way  beyond  their  own  day.  ''So  long  a  period  having  now 
elapsed,"  says  the  former,  "no  one  has  dared  either  to  add  or  to 
take  away  from  them,  or  to  change  anything"  (C,  Apion^  i.  8) ; 
and  the  latter  testifies,  "they  change  not  even  a  word  of  the 
things  written  by  him  [Moses]''  (in  Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  viiL  6). 
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But,  apart  from  yersions,  often  helpful,  but  requiring  to  be  oaed 
wil^  caution,  we  have  interesting  internal  evidence  as  to  tbi 
general  fidelity  with  which  the  text  has  been  preseired,  and  tk 
degree  of  corruption  or  change  it  has  sustained*  The  purity  aod 
beauty  of  style  of  the  J£  narratives  in  Qenesia  sufficiently  proTt 
that  they  cannot  be  seriously  corrupted.  Specially,  howefer, 
may  appeal  be  made  to  the  numerous  parallel  paasages,  of  differeic 
types,  which  furnish  us  with  direct  means  of  oompanson. 
Allowing  for  obvious  mistakes,  intentional  changes,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Chronicles,  occasional  paraphrase  and  supplement,  ve 
have  a  large  basis  of  identical  matter,  showing  with  what 
accurate  care  the  text  must  have  been  preserved  through  bug 
periods.  We  may  refer  to  Ex.  xxy.-xxxL,  with  the  panllel 
recitals  of  execution  of  the  work  in  chaps,  xxxv.-xxxix. ;  the  forty 
or  more  sections  in  Chronicles  parallel  to  others  in  Samuel  and 
Kings  fe.^.,  1  Sam.  xxxL  with  1  Chron.  x.  1-12  ;  2  Sam.  m 
with  1  Chron.  xviL ;  1  Kings  x.  with  2  Chron.  ix.  1-12)  ;  parallek 
in  Psalms,  as  Ps.  xiv.  with  Ps.  liiL ;  Ps.  xviii.  with  2  Sam.  xziL; 
Pfc.  cv.  1-16  and  xcvi,  with  1  Chron.  xvi  8-33,  etc  When  the 
length  of  time  and  difficulties  of  transcription  are  considered,  the 
wonder  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  DriTer,  "that  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  as  relatively  free  from  corruption  as  appears  to  be 
the  case"  (Note$  an  Text  of  Samuel,  p.  xxxviii).  Cf.  remarks  in 
Bleek,  ItUtXHi.  iL  pp.  391  ff. 

As  to  versions,  if  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
undervaluation  of  these,  probably  the  present  tendency  Ib  to 
overvaluation  of  them,  especially  of  the  LXX  (on  which  see 
Swete's  IfUfX)duciion)f  in  comparison  with  the  Massoretic  text 
Konig  has  some  remarks  on  this  in  his  art  "Judges  "  in  DicL 
of  Bible  (iL  p.  809).  In  concluding  on  the  condition  of  the  text 
in  Judges,  he  says  (with  special  reference  to  Mez  on  the  Bible  of 
Josephus):  "Still  this  investigation  has  confirmed  the  present 
•  writer's  view  that  the  traditional  Massoretic  text  is  the  relatively 
best  source  from  which  to  ascertain  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment This  judgment  is  also  entirely  substantiated  by  the 
investigation  into  the  text  of  Samuel,  which  L5hr  has  carried  out 
in  the  Kungef.  Exeg.  Handb.  on  Samuel,  1898,  pp.  Ixix  £"  Cf. 
his  "Introduction,"  pp.  lli-6.  (On  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
see  above,  p.  524.) 
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NOTE  A.— P.  402 

ETHNOLOGICAL  BSLATI0N8  IN  OKN.   Z 

In  addition  to  the  notices  in  the  text,  a  few  words  maj  be  said 
on  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  Canaanites,  as  indicated  in 
Oen.  X.  6,  13-15  fL  All  ancient  writers  trace  the  Canaanites, 
including  the  Phoenicians,  to  an  original  seat  on  the  borders 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thence  they  found  their  way  westward 
and  northward  into  Palestine.  Interesting  questions  that  arise 
are :  (1)  When  did  this  emigration  (or  these  emigrations)  take 
place?  (2)  How  are  the  Canaanites  to  be  classed  ethnographi- 
callyf  (1)  Biblical  and  extra-Biblical  notices  lead  us  to  regard 
the  Phoenician  settlements  as  the  oldest  (cf.  Gen.  x.  15: 
"Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  firstborn")  Herodotus  puts  the 
founding  of  Tyre  about  2300  years  before  his  own  time  (iL  14), 
or  about  2750  b.o.,  and  he  is  probably  not  much  too  early.  A 
new  note  of  time  is  furnished  by  the  excavations  at  Gezer  ^see 
above,  p.  500),  which  show  that  Gezer  was  taken  possession  ox  in 
an  immigration  of  Canaanites  about  2500  B.a  Probably  the 
settlements  in  the  south  were  still  later.  This  brings  us  to  a 
time  not  much  earlier  than  the  Elamitic  invasion  of  Gen.  xiv. 
All  the  Biblical  notices  show  that  before  this  Palestine  was 
peopled  with  other  tribes,  many  of  whose  names  are  given,  and 
the  conquest  of  whom  was  not  completed  till  long  after  (Gen.  xiv. 
5,  6;  Deut  ii.  10-12,  20-23).  (2)  The  second  question  is  as 
to  the  ethnographical  connection.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Canaanites  generally  spoke  a  Semitic  languaga  This  is  usually 
supposed  to  imply  that  they  were  of  Semitic  origin.  The  Bible, 
on  the  other  hand,  classes  them  as  Hamites  (Gen.  ix.  18,  22; 
X.  6).  Canaan  is  said  to  be  the  brother  of  Cush,  Mizraim,  and 
Phut  (Gen.  X.  6).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  recent  scholars, 
on  independent  grounds,  seem    to    endorse    this  relationahipi 
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Flinden  Petrie,  e,g.,  in  his  Hittary  of  Egypt^  derives  Uie  djiuatie 
Egyptians  from  the  same  region  as  the  CanaaniteSy  i.e.y  trim  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Golf.  Thence  they  worked  round 
by  Pan  or  Punt  (akin  to  Ethiopia),  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  Red 
Sea,  into  the  Nile  valley,  while  another  contingent  preaMd  mxt^ 
ward  into  the  Delta  to  Caphtor  on  the  Mediterranean  ooast^  nd 
thence  colonised  Philistia  and  Phosnicia.  **  T^e  see,"  sayi  Dl 
Petrie,  "the  sense  of  the  kinship  stated  in  the  tenth  ohaptorof 
GknesiB  between  Mizraim  (Egypt),  Caphtorim  ( Kef t-ur— greats 
PhoBnicia  on  the  Delta  coast),  and  Philistim  (or  the  PhoBnietm 
in  Syria)  **  (Hist.  L  pp.  12-15).  It  would  be  more  correct  to  aj 
that  Qen.  x.  14  stops  the  movement  with  the  Philistines  (d 
Deut  iL  28;  Jer.  zlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7),  and  connects  the 
Phosnicians  (Sidon,  ver.  15)  with  the  Canaanite  branch,  perittps 
in  a  separate  immigration  by  a  separate  route.  The  questvm  d 
language  presents  less  difficulty  when  it  is  remembered  that  iht 
Canaanites  came  from  the  Babylonian  region,  and  that  tbA 
whole  west  from  an  early  period  was  saturated  with  BabykmiaD 
influences.  They  may  easily  have  brought  with  them  a  Semitk 
speech. 


NOTE  R— P.  408 

000NATENE8S  OF  BABYLONIAN  AND  HBBRXW   TRaniTIOHB 

Thb  relation  of  the  traditions  may  be  compared  with  thsi  of 
cognate  branches  of  the  same  family  of  languages,  e.g.^  Latin  and 
Qreek. 

Kittel  says  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood: 
*'  They  had  long  been  known  to  Israel,  for  the  simple  reaaon  that 
they  had  existed  as  an  immemorial  heritage  in  the  IBast^  and  the 
Israelites  had  imported  the  substance  of  them  from  their  ancMDt 
home.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  this  material,  whekhs 
found  in  Babylon  or  in  Israel,  is  very  ancient,  and  the  aLoDpleit 
explanation  of  its  subsequently  distinctive  forms  in  both  oountiiei 
is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  that  both  go  back  to  a  oommon 
original.  .  .  .  The  Biblical  conception  of  the  universe,  which 
constitutes  a  part  of  our  faith,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  so,  is  for  us 
not  a  Babylonian  conception,  but  extremely  ancient  knowledge^ 
partly  the  result  of  experience,  partly  revealed  by  Gk>d  and 
preserved  among  His  people"  IBcib,  Exccwa.  and  the  Bible,  im. 
48-50). 

Hommel  says  that  with  the  recognition  of  the  monotheism  of 
Abraham — the  "  Friend  of  Ood,"  who  migrated  from  the  oonfinsi 
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of  Babylonia  in  Palestine,  "we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  new 
light  on  Primitive  BiblieeU  History,  ...  I  now  no  longer  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  monotheistic  concept  of  the  Biblical  text,  and 
specially  of  the  *  Priestly  Code '  (Gren.  L),  must,  compared  with  the 
Babylonian  version,  be  regarded  as  the  original "  (Ane,  Heh.  Trad, 
pp.  308-10). 

"  In  this,"  says  Oettli, ''  the  possibility  is  conceded  that  the 
Babylonian  myth  goes  back  upon  a  purer  original  form,  and  first 
in  the  course  of  centuries  became  deyeloped  into  the  fantas- 
tically yariegated  form  in  which  we  now  possess  ik" — (Der 
Kamff  wm  BiM  wid  Babel,  p.  16). 


NOTE  C— P.  418 

ALLBOED  '^MIDRASH"  OHABACTIB  OF  GIN.   ZIT 

Wkllhauskn  holds  this  chapter  to  be  one  of  the  yery  latest 
(post-exilian)  insertions  into  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  absolutely 
without  historical  worth.  He  refuses  even  to  acknowledge,  with 
Noldeke,  the  excellence  in  style  of  the  narration  {Ckmtpo$,  d.  Hex. 
pp.  311-3). 

Kuenen  thinks  that  in  this  chapter  the  redactor  **  has  given 
us  a  fragment  of  a  post-exilian  version  of  Abram's  life,  a  Midraeh, 
such  as  the  Chronicler  had  among  his  sources"  {Hex.  p.  324). 
He  allows,  however,  that  "  the  story  is  in  its  proper  place,  for  it 
presupposes  Lot's  separation  from  Abram,  and  his  settlement  in 
Sodom"  (p.  143). 

Kautzsch  says  of  this  '*  remarkable  "  chapter  **  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Midrash  of  the  patriarchal  history,"  and 
r^rards  it  as  an  addition  of  the  last  redactor  {LU.  of  O.T.,  p.  119). 

Cheyne  declares  his  agreement  with  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
Meyer,  Kautzsch,  in  the  view  that  it  is  '*a  post-exilian  Midrash  " 
(0^.  Hex.  L  p.  168).  £.  Meyer,  quoted  by  him,  thought  that  the 
Jew  who  inserted  it  "  had  obtained  in  Babylon  minute  informa- 
tion as  to  the  early  history  of  the  land"  {Qeeeh.  dee  Alterthume, 
I  p.  166). 

Addis  asks:  ''To  what  does  this  proof  amount  1  Simply  to 
this,  that  the  writer  had  acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  history,  as,  doubtless,  many  a  Jew  in  exile  did  "  {Doce, 
of  Hex.  u.^.  212). 

H.  P.  Smith  speaks  of  the ''  desperate  attempts  "  which  ''  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  rescue  the  historicity  of  this  chapter, 
on  the  ground  of  Babylonian  literature"  (0.7L  Hiet.  p.  37). 
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Yet  the  "Midrash''  thus  confidently  usumed  ib  nothiogVik 
a  fiction  eTolved  from  the  critical  imagination.  Ib  it  likely  ^ 
a  Jew  in  Babylon  would  be  found  deroting  hinuaelf  to  fk 
deciphering  of  ABsyrian  cuneifonn  ineeriptionst  Jksd  vhM 
is  the  piool  of  his  ''slight  knowledge! 


KOTE  D.— P.  418 
WEE  BnuBBionoir  of 


Thi  efiTect  of  discovery  has  been  a  wonderful  reeuacdtfttion  of  fti 
credit  of  stories  and  traditions  long  regarded  aa  mytha.  We  nfs 
in  the  text  to  the  discoveries  affecting  Manes  and  the  eulj 
Egyptian  dynasties.  It  has  beea  the  same  elsewhere.  "Tbe 
spade  of  Dr.  Schliemann  and  his  followers  hare  again  brought  to 
light  the  buried  empire  of  Agamemnon.  Our  knowledge  of  tbi 
culture  and  power  of  the  princes  of  Mycenss  and  TEiyns  in  tbi 
heroic  age  of  Greece  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  questioiiilik 
memory  of  tradition"  (Sayce,  Higher  Orii.  p.  18).  **  I  w^ 
remember,"  says  Professor  Kittel,  '*in  my  student  days  how  tb 
scorn  of  the  whole  body  of  the  learned,  and  the  ridicule  even  of 
the  comic  papers,  was  poured  on  him  (Dr.  Sohliemann)  when  he 
came  forward  to  announce  his  discovery  of  Priam's  dty,  kn 
palace,  and  his  treasures.  For  in  these  days  it  was  an  artids  of 
belief  with  scholars  that  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  andot 
Greece  practically  began  with  Herodotus  and  the  time  of  tti 
Persian  wars"  {Babyl.  Excav9.  p.  74). 

.  The  remarks  of  the  same  author  on  the  Cretan  excaTations  an 
full  of  interest  in  this  connection.  He  tells  of  **  a  learned  frisnd 
who  was  on  his  way  back  to  Crete,  and  who  had  seen  there  the 
excavations  undertaken  by  Evans,  and  was  aUe  to  boast  thai  ba 
had  sat  upon  the  throne  and  in  the  palace  of  King  Ifinos^  s 
monarch  well  remembered  by  us  all  at  school,  and  oniveEsaDj 
regarded  by  us  as  the  mere  product  of  a  myth**  (p.  15).  In  t 
note,  he  adds :  "  Minos  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  a  Crstan 
god,  also  a  personification  of  Zeus,  or  again  of  the  Phoonieiaii 
domination,  and  of  Baal-Melkart  or  of  Moon-wotahip^  or  even  si 
a  Sun-god, "  etc 

Again :  *'  Much  that  we  previously  held,  and  seemed  justififld 
in  holding,  as  mythical,  is  now  coming  into  the  light  of  history; 
and,  side  by  side  with  the  already  mentioned  Minos,  we  have  now, 
through  the  latest  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions,  eome  to 
accept  the  historical  existence  of  Kiug  Midas  of  Phrygia,  of  when 
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we  preyiously  knew  nothing  but  the  story  of  hia  ass's  ean,  but 
who  is  now  recognised  as  an  actual  and  worthy  ruler  of  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ "  (pw  16).  He  shows  how  Midas ''  continues 
at  the  present  time  to  bs  described  as  an  ancient  divinity  of  the 
Northern  Oreeks  and  Phrygians,  more  exactly  as  a  'blessing- 
scattering  nature-god'  ...  in  the  form  of  an  aninud.  •  •  •  To 
this  ancient  demon  of  yegetable  life,"  eta 


NOTE  R— P.  419 

CHI  IDINTIFIOATIOir  OF  RAMS8S8  AND  PITHOM 

The  problems  about  the  city  Raamses  (Barneses)  in  Ex.  L  11, 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  There  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  itoo  cities  of  this  name  —  one,  of  which  we  have 
Egyptian  accounts,  the  city  of  Zoan  or  Tanis,  of  the  Hyksos,  in 
the  Delta,  which  Bameses  11.  rebuilt,  and  called  by  his  name ; 
the  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitiiom,  in  Goshen  (cf.  Driver, 
Awthorily  and  ArehcBohgy,  p.  55).  Sayce  at  first  (with  Brugsch, 
etc)  identified  Bameses  with  Tanis  (Fresh  LigJU,  p.  65),  then 
distinguished  two  cities  (Higher  Oritidsm^  p.  239),  now  again 
appears  to  identify  the  Biblical  Baamses  with  the  Egyptian 
Pi-Bames8u,  but  disconnects  the  latter  from  Tanis  ("  Baamses  " 
in  Did,  of  Bible,  iv.  pp.  188-9 ;  Monument  Facts,  p.  90) ;  so 
Pinches  (O.T.  in  Light  of  Hist.  Eeeords,  p.  805).  Brugsch,  also, 
after  the  discovery  of  Pithom,  gave  up  his  earlier  view  of  the 
site  of  Bameses.  It  still  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  the 
"  store  city "  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gay  and  splendid 
Pi-Bamessu.  On  the  possible  greater  antiquity  of  the  name,  see 
the  valuable  note  in  Canon  Cook,  Speaker's  Com.,  ''Exodus," 
p.  486. 

The  situation  of  Pithom  is  settled  by  M.  Neville's  discovery, 
and  inscriptions  of  Bameses  11.  show  the  connection  of  that 
Pharaoh  with  it.  M.  Naville,  at  the  same  time,  "  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  the  king's  name  stamped  on  any  of  the 
bricks"  (Beport,  July  1883).  The  evidence,  however,  is  very 
abundant  that  Bameses  11.  habitually  erased  the  names  of  his 
predecessors,  and  substituted  his  own  (cf.  Cook,  as  above,  p.  465). 
Pollard,  in  his  Land  of  the  Monuments,  gives  a  striking  instance 
from  this  very  district.  ''  A  large  sphinx  in  black  marble  is  also 
very  interesting,  as  the  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
carved,  and  whose  portrait  it  most  probably  bears,  has  been  erased. 
It  belonged,  unquestionably,  to  the  period  of  the  HykaoSi  or  the 
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Shepherd  kings.  .  .  .  The  only  name  found  on  it  at  preMnki 
that  of  Barneses  the  Great,  who  reigned  about  1400  B.a(f).  B  I 
was — ^most  unfortonately  for  the  records  of  Egyptian  histoiT- 
the  practice  of  this  monarch  to  cut  his  name  on  almost  eraj  | 
ohject  that  presented  itself.     This  would  have  been  pardoDii 
enough  had  he  allowed  all  previous  names  and  titles  to  rauii; 
but  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  obliterate  all  records  but  thond  I 
his  own  ancestors"  (p.   18).     In  certain  inecriptions,  howeis^  I 
he  effaces  even  the  name  of  his  father  (Seti  i.),  and  subttitiii  | 
his  own. 


NOTE  F.— P.  429 

WDMBAZZAB,  AND  BABTIX>V 

Valuabta  confirmatory  light  is  thrown  on  the  Biblical 
about  Belshazzar  in  a  full  and  interesting  communication  xeomi 
from  Professor  R  D.  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  after  the  text  ol  ^ 
chapter  was  printed  Professor  Wilson  shows  that  the  Anam 
woid  for  "king"  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Aaeyrio-BabylaBki 
words,  sarm ,  midku,  pahatu,  M  pahcUe,  and  Tutzarmu,  Esch  d 
the  bearers  of  these  titles  would  also  be  a  **  ruler,"  and  the  bit 
three  would  be  called  "magnates  of  the  king**  (c£.  Dan.  t.  1.). 
"Any  one  of  these  Assyrian  words  might  be  rendered  into 
Hebrew  also  by  'king.'"  He  shows  how  this  will  ezfJain  tiM 
title  "  king  "  in  the  cases  of  both  Belshazzar  and  Darius  the  Msda 
As  to  Belc^azzar's  position  in  Babylon,  he  remarks,  in  agreemo^ 
with  the  view  taken  in  the  text :  "  From  the  above  account  of  the 
course  of  events  it  is  clear  that  for  the  national  party  that  wm 
opposed  to  Cyrus,  the  son  of  the  king,  tLe.,  Belshazzar,  wad 
have  been  de/acio  king  of  the  part  of  Babylon  which  had  not  jet 
surrendered,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  month,  when  ha 
father,  or  predecessor,  Nabonidus,  was  captured,  until  the  eighth 
month,  when  the  son  of  the  king  was  killed  in  an  attack  madt 
upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  was  making  his  last  stand,  bj 
€k)bryas,  the  governor  of  Gutium."  Professor  Wilson  is  disposed 
to  identify  Gobryas  with  ''Darius  the  Mede,"  and  famishes inte^ 
esting  facts  on  his  history,  titles,  the  use  of  the  word  **  proyincei,' 
eta  When  published  in  full.  Professor  Wilson's  resMrches  wUl 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  See  his  articles  on  *' Royal  Titles'*  io 
77ie  Princeton  Theological  Retnew,  1904  (April,  July),  1906 
(January,  April). 
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NOTE  A.— P.  440 

ORITIOAL  XSTIMATB  OF  DAVID 

In  the  critical  view  David  is  not  a  character  to  whom  peabns  can 
suitably  be  attributed.  Beuss,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Stade, 
W.  B.  Smith,  Cheyne,  etc.,  agree  in  this ;  more  mildly  Driver. 

Thus,  e.^.,  Wellhausen  (on  Chronicles) :  "  See  what  Chronicles 
has  made  out  of  David  1  The  founder  of  the  kingdom  has 
become  the  founder  of  the  temple  and  of  the  public  worship,  the 
king  and  hero  at  the  head  of  his  companions  has  become  the 
singer  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  priests 
and  Levites;  his  clearly-cut  figure  has  become  a  feeble  holy 
jHcture,  seen  through  a  cloud  of  incense/'  etc  (Hiti.  of  larael, 
p.  182). 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  O.T.  in  J.  C,  Professor  W.  R  Smith 
wrote :  "  It  may  appear  doubtful  whether  the  oldest  story  of  his 
life  set  forth  David  as  a  psalmist  at  all.  It  is  very  curious  that 
the  Book  of  Amos  (vL  5)  represents  David  as  the  chosen  model  of 
the  dilettanti  nobles  of  £phraim,  who  lay  stretched  on  beds  of 
ivory,  anointed  with  the  choicest  perfumes,  and  mingling  music 
with  their  cups  in  the  familiar  manner  of  Oriental  luxury  "  (p.  205). 
In  the  second  edition,  the  passage  is  slightly  modified,  and  more 
prominence  is  given  to  the  connection  of  David  with  the  music 
of  the  sanctuary — still,  however,  conceived  of  as  "  borrowed  from 
the  joyous  songs  of  the  vintage,"  and  so  as  giving  **  the  pattern 
alike  for  the  melodies  of  the  sanctuary  and  for  the  worldly  airs  of 
the  nobles  of  Samaria"  (pp.  223-4). 

Professor  H.  P.  Smith  says :  '*  Later  times  made  David  a 
saint  after  their  own  ideal,  a  nursing  father  of  the  Old  Testament 
Church,  an  organiser  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  the  author  of 
the  PaaltAr.     It  is  this  picture  of  David  which  has  made  the 
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most  difficulty  for  modem  apologists,  and  which  it  is  imponbii 
to  reconcile  with  the  one  we  have  just  oonsidered  **  (0.7*.  EH 
p.  165). 

Of.  Cheyne,  Origin  of  Psalter,  pp.  192-4,  211 ;  Aidi  to  h 
Devimi  Study  ^  Oritieitm^  pp.  16  ff. 


NOTE  B.— P.  458 

THX  UNITT  OF  BICOND  ISAIAH 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  at  this  stage  to  disensi  fls 
complicated  problems  inyolyed  in  the  unity  of  Isaiahy  nor  is  ^ 
necessary  for  our  purpose.    There  eeemsy   howevery  incresaBg 
reason  for  distrusting  the  post-exilian  origin  of  at  least  oeitaii 
chapters  of  the  second  portion  of  the  book.     We  have  refemd  a 
examples  to  chaps.  lyiL,  Iviii.,  Ixy.    The  theory  that  these  and 
similar  chapters  are  pos^exilian  is  not  in  harmony  with  tbi 
idolatry  and  other  sins  charged  upon  the  people,  and  with  thenuib 
of  Palestinian  origin  (chap.  Ivii.).    But  then  the  unity  of  ideas  and 
style  comes  in  as  a  reason  against  separating  these  chapters  too 
widely  from  others,  and  suggests  that,  even  on  critical  principles, 
a  greater  portion  of  Isa.  xI.-IxyL  may  be  pre-exilian  than  it  has  of 
late  been  customary  to  allow.     It  is  certain,  at  anyrate,  that  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  A.   R  Davidson  no  longer  holds  good  wiUi(mt 
qualification :   ''The  chapters  Isa.  x1.-1xyL  are  all  pitched  in  the 
tone  of  the  exile"  (O.T.  Prophecy,  p.  260).     Cf.  the  diacussioitf 
of  Cheyne  on  Isaiah  (in  Cfom.  and  in  Introduction,  1895),  and 
Professor  O.  A.  Smith,  art  "  Isaiah "  in  Diet,  of  Bible,  iL  ppi 
493  £ 


NOTE  C— P.  458 
VHS  PBOPHIOIXS  OF  danul 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  critical  view  to  make  the  prophecies  ib 
Daniel  terminate  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  to 
effect  this  the  most  violent  expedients  have  to  be  adopted.  This 
is  specially  the  case  with  the  prophecies  of  the  four  empires 
(chaps,  ii.,  vii,),  and  of  the  seventy  weeks.  Dr.  Driver  says  of 
the  latter :  *'  When  it  is  asked,  which  of  the  two  interpretationfl 
labours  under  the  most  serious  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
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that  it  is  the  traditional  one"  (Daniel^  p.  150).  To  our  mind, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  to  the  text  on  the  critical 
▼iew. 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  four  empires  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  in  chap.  ii.  are  identical  with  the  four  kingdoms  symbolised 
by  the  four  beasts  in  chap.  viL  Further,  two  of  these  empires 
correspond  with  the  ram  and  he-goat  in  chap.  yiiL,  interpreted  of 
the  Medo-Persian  and  Greek  kingdoms.  But  what  are  the  four 
empires  f  The  traditional  view  took  them  to  be  the  Babylonian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  On  this  view, 
implied  in  Josephus  {Ant  x.  10.  4;  11.  7),  and  seemingly  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  the  description  of  the  fourth  empire — the  Roman 
— ^is  strikingly  exact.  If,  however,  on  the  ground  that  prophecy 
cannot  reach  so  far,  the  Roman  empire  is  omitted,  how  are  the  four 
empires  to  be  made  outf  Theories  are  legion,  but  everyone  seems 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  each  refutes  the  others.  Probably  the 
view  most  favoured  is  that  which  makes  the  Median  into  a  separate 
kingdom.  The  order  then  is  —  Babylonian,  Median,  Persian, 
Greek.  But  the  resort  is  a  desperate  one,  for,  as  the  critics 
admit,  there  never  existed  a  separate  Median  kingdom,  and  the 
Book  of  Daniel  throughout  views  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom  as 
one  (chape.  vL  8,  12,  15 ;  viii  20).  To  make  out  the  &eory,  a 
separate  kingdom  has  to  be  erected  out  of  the  two  years'  reign  of 
the  obscure  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  who  exercised  at  best  a  delegated 
authority  (chap.  v.  81 ;  ix.  1).  If  anyone  can  seriously  believe  that 
this  brief  reign  answers  to  the  description  of  the  fierce,  devouring 
bear  of  Dan.  viL  5 — one  of  the  ''four  great  beasts  from  the 
sea"  (ver.  3)— argument  is  at  an  end.  The  fourth  kingdom, 
on  this  theory,  is  the  Grecian.  We  have  the  Grecian  kingdom 
clearly  portrayed  in  chap.  viiL  5  ff.,  21  ff.,  and  again  the  picture 
of  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat,  succeeding  the  one  great  horn, 
and  of  the  '*  little  horn"  (Antiochus)  growing  out  of  one  of  these, 
is  marvellously  exact.  But  the  fourth  kingdom  of  the  earlier 
visions,  though  it  also  has  a  "  little  horn "  (growing  out  of  ten, 
chap.  viL  8,  24),  of  which  Antiochus  may  be  viewed  as  the  Old 
Testament  prefiguration,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  picture  of 
the  Grecian — in  many  respects  is  entirely  diverse  from  it, — while 
the  third  kingdom,  symbolised  by  the  leopard,  with  its  four 
wings  and  four  heads  (chap,  vii  6),  answers  precisely  to  the 
latter. 

2.  The  seventy  weeks  in  Dan.  ix.  present  a  still  more  difficult 
problem — one,  indeed,  impossible  of  solution  on  the  assumption 
that  the  490  years  which  they  represent  are  to  run  out  about 
164  B.a  or  earlier.  It  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that  the 
writer  means  the  7-1-62  +  1  weeks  of  his  prophecy  to  make  up 
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the  total  70y  and  that  the  reckoning  cannot  begin  earlier,  thooj^ 
it  may  do  so  later,  than  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  536  B.C.  M 
the  critical  theory  has  to  resort  to  such  makeshifts  as  making  ti» 
7  years  at  the  beginning  synchronise  with  the  first  part  of  the 
62,  and  dating  the  reckoning  from  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  tb 
70  years  (606  B.a),  or  from  later  prophecies  in  587  B.a  Tkk 
\a  "the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem."  Bit 
even  so  the  reckoning  will  not  square  with  the  history,  and  i 
serious  error  in  computation  has  to  be  assumed.  The  **  Anointed 
One "  of  ver.  25  is  different  from  the  ''  Anointed  One  "dm, 
26,  etc  Much  simpler,  if  predictive  prophecy  is  admitted,  ii 
the  view  which  regards  the  reckoning  as  commencing  with  flu 
commission  of  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  (457  Ra),  which  inaugiintod 
the  work  of  restoration,  and  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  tlie 
permission  to  Nehemiah  to  build,  13  years  later  (444  b.c.).  WaX 
else  than  Messianic  can  be  the  promises  of  ver.  24,  to  which  ^ 
seventy  weeks  are  viewed  as  extending? 

On  the  conflicting  views,  see  at  length  Pusey's  Daniel^  Leeta 
XL,  IIL,  lY.,  and  Driver's  Danid,  pp.  94  ff.,  143  fL 


NOTE  D.— P.  458 

KUBNIN  ON  UNFULFILLKD  PBOPHXOnB 

Thb  ablest  assault  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is  in  Uis 
work  mentioned — Kuenen's  PrqpheU  and  Prophecy  in  ImuL 
Giesebrecht,  who  himself,  however,  allows  that  some  prophed«t 
are  unfulfilled,  subjects  Kuenen  and  his  follower  Oort  to  t 
severe  criticism  in  his  Die  B&nifBgdbung  der  Alttett,  PropheieH  (|^ 
1-6),  and  describes  Kuenen's  work  as  a  "  tendency  "  productioiL 
In  this  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  correct.  It  might  be 
shown  that  the  objections  taken  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  rest  (1)  on  the  ignoring  of  a  large  mass  of  dear 
and  striking  fulfilments;  (2)  in  part  on  the  misreading  of  the 
prediction;  (3)  on  claiming  that  a  prophecy  is  not  fulfiUed 
unless  it  is  fulfilled  in  its  completeness  ai  once ;  (4)  on  over 
looking  the  lack  of  perspective  in  distant  prophecy,  and  the 
conditional  element  in  prophecy,  with  other  peculiarities  indicated 
in  the  text.  It  is  interesting  that  this  work  of  Kuenen's  was 
ultimately  recalled  in  its  English  form  by  Dr.  John  Muir,  who 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  production,  and  contributed 
a  preface  to  it. 
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NOTE  R— P.  469 
DwrBuonoir  of  the  oahaanitb 

Oir  thb  subject  the  words  of  the  late  libeial-minded  Dr.  A.  R 
Bruce  are  worth  reproducing : — 

"  Before  adverse  judgment  is  pronounced,  it  is  necessary  to 
1)ear  in  mind  all  the  Scripture  says  on  the  subject.  The  Scripture 
representation  is  to  the  effect  that  while  Qod  has  destined  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  to  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  He 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  old  inhabitants  might  not  be  dispossessed  or 
destroyed  before  their  wickedness  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
their  destruction  would  be  felt  to  be  a  just  doom.  •  .  .  That  story 
in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  explains  what  is  meant 
by  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorite.  .  .  .  Here  is  no  partiality  of  a 
merely  national  God  befriending  Hib  worshippers  at  the  expense 
of  others,  without  r^;ard  to  justice;  here,  rather,  is  a  Power 
making  for  righteousness  and  against  iniquity;  yea,  a  Power 
acting  with  a  beneficent  regard  to  the  good  of  humanity,  burying 
a  putrefying  carcase  out  of  sight  lest  it  should  taint  the  air** 
(Chief  End  of  Revdatum,  pp.  139-41). 

Ottley,  who  quotes  part  of  the  aboye,  adds:  "After  all,  the 
Ganaanites  were  put  under  the  ban, '  not  for  false  belief,  but  for 
Tile  actions '  ( Westcott),  a  significant  circumstance  which  plainly 
implies  that  in  the  execution  of  His  righteous  purpose  Almighty 
Gcd  is  guided  by  one  supreme  aim,  namely,  the  elevation  of 
human  character''  {Aspects  of  0.21,  p.  179). 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  development  of  morality,  in- 
eluding  this  particular  point,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  already 
cited,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  G.  T.  Ladd,  Dod,  of  Sac.  Scrip.  L 
chap,  vi.,  and  of  Dr.  C.  A  Briggs,  IrUrod.  to  Study  of  Holy  Serip.^ 
pp.  641-45,  may  be  compared.  The  latter  writer,  however,  is  all 
too  indiscriminating.  Such  exaggerations  as,  e.g.,  that  "there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  censure  of  the  sin  of  falsehood  until  after  the 
exile,"  and  that  even  the  prophets  "  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the 
sin  of  speaking  lies  as  such  "  (p.  308),  are  beyond  the  range  of 
comment  (cl  above,  p.  469).  Equally  groundless  is  the  asser- 
tion that  Jephthah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  and  the  offering 
up  of  children  by  fire,  were  acceptable  to  God — "the  training 
was  true  and  faithful  for  the  time"  (p.  642).  No  "traditional" 
apologetics  is  so  shocking  as  this.  Not  thus  is  the  revelation 
in  which  Dr.  Briggs  believes  to  be  defended. 
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23);  618  (14). 
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question,  but  full  of  winning  power,  of  persuasive- 
nesB,  and  of  a  reasonableness  that  is  cognizant  of 
the  best  progressive  thought  of  the  times." 
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— Lutheran  World, 
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